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FOR  JANUARY    I  q  n 

A    HONEYMOON    CHRISTMAS 
Marian  Cox 

CLARENCE  BROLING,  paying  teller  of  the  Midfield 
Bank,  had  a  horror  of  but  one  thing  In  life:  a  mer- 
cenary woman. 

A  mercenary  man  Is  bad  enough,  but  a  mercenary  woman  Is 
a  species  of  the  sex  more  frightful  than  the  man-eating  Kali 
BhagawatI  of  the  Hindoos. 

If  It  had  not  been  for  his  fear  that  he  might  be  married  for 
the  sake  of  the  life  provision  his  annual  salary  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  seemed  to  promise,  Clarence  would  have  married 
long  before  he  attained  his  present  age  of  thirty-one  years;  for 
Clarence — though  superlatively  practical,  foreslghted  and  cau- 
tious— was  subject  to  dreams  of  a  home  which  would  complete 
the  serenity  of  his  life,  and  to  dreams  of  a  dainty  docile  woman 
who  would  charm  that  home  and  add  to  his  comforts  and  lux- 
uries In  life. 

Clarence  was  justified  In  placing  a  high  value  upon  the  gift 
of  his  life  and  himself.  The  mirror  testified  to  his  good  looks. 
The  position  In  the  bank  held  by  him  for  ten  years  certified  to  his 
Integrity  of  conduct  and  reliability  of  character.  He  did  not 
revel  in  any  of  the  perquisites  of  human  existence :  wine,  women 
or  the  song  of  bachelordom.  And  he  was  Indeed  eminently  fitted 
for  that  matrimonial  state  from  which  he  was  withheld  only  by 
the  fear  of  being  made  some  woman's  domestic  paying  teller  for 
life. 

How  often  he  had  deplored  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of 
marriage  In  America  are  so  arranged  that  they  are  a  mercenary 
inducement  to  women.     In  its  dowerless  system,  with  life-long 
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support  as  the  bait,  how  could  any  man  be  certain  that  he  was 
taken  for  himself  alone?  What  means  had  he  of  knowing  that 
he  was  valued  solely  for  his  person  and  not  for  his  purse? 

Clarence  realized  that  any  marriage  in  which  this  suspicion 
might  figure,  would  be  abhorrent  to  him. 

Also  he  had  learned  from  certain  confidences  or  hints  from 
his  married  friends,  and  from  his  trained  perceptiveness  pur- 
sued in  their  homes,  that  the  money  question  in  the  household 
becomes  the  rock  against  which  in  the  course  of  events  the  airy 
argosy  of  Romance  splinters  Itself. 

Financial  relations  in  matrimony  are  something  against  the 
very  nature  of  the  romantic  Instinct  which  impels  to  the  bond. 
A  man  is  an  extraordinary  philanthropist,  but  a  very  bad  debtor 
to  woman.  Marriage  makes  him  a  debtor.  In  love  he  is  a  vol- 
untary philanthropist  who  delights  in  giving  to  the  beloved — 
flowers,  bon-bons,  all  the  superfluous  fantasies  which  by  no  pos- 
sible chance  she  can  be  supposed  to  need,  and  when,  as  her  hus- 
band, he  is  called  upon  to  supply  only  her  needs,  the  most  sordid 
to  the  most  inordinate  needs.  It  produces  a  reversion  in  his 
mental  functioning,  a  complete  volte  face  In  his  spiritual  al- 
titude. 

The  instinct  of  "enamored  man  Is  to  feed  the  loved  one  with 
candied  rose-leaves,  and  to  be  revolted  when  that  mouth  de- 
mands bread.  And  to  women — what  is  marriage? —  The  first 
tenet  for  character-building  Is  the  sense  of  self-responsibility  in 
the  individual;  and  marriage  as  the  bourn  In  which  women  can 
escape  the  responsibility  of  self-sustenance,  takes  away  her  true 
character  and  makes  a  mendicant  of  one  whom  love  fills  with 
the  instinct  of  bounty,  of  all-giving.  Marriage  for  women  ap- 
pears like  a  refuge,  but  in  reality  is  a  smeltery.  Alas,  what  a 
source  of  misery  and  obliqued  vision  is  this  financing  of  mat- 
rimony ! 

Thus  Clarence  thought  it  out  for  himself,  and  concluded  that 
marriage  must  remain  tabooed  for  him  until — through  some  un- 
guessable  way — fate  would  bring  to  him  a  mate  removed,  be- 
yond every  cavil  of  a  doubt,  from  all  possible  imputation  of  the 
mercenary  in  her  alliance  with  him. 

In  his  sophistication  and  exceptional  experience  of  women, 
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Clarence  might  have  lived  to  become  the  inveterate  bachelor 
soured  by  his  victory  over  himself  and  match-making  humanity, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  a  combination  of  circumstances  at  a  par- 
ticular epoch:  the  spring,  his  culminating  discontent  with  the 
fashionable  boarding-house  where  he  lived,  and  his  sudden  dis- 
covery of  a  woman  unlike  any  other  he  had  ever  known  or 
studied  through  the  small  window  in  his  paying  teller's  caged-off 
section  of  the  bank. 

Miss  Bertha  Meggs  was  not  a  discovery  in  the  sense  of 
being  a  stranger  to  him.  Ever  since  her  return,  several  years 
ago,  from  a  foreign  school,  the  young  lady  had  been  known  to 
Clarence  as  one  of  the  customers  of  the  bank,  for  whom  he 
cashed  a  regular  check  every  month. 

Miss  Meggs  was  an  orphan  and  had  been  left  an  inheritance 
of  which  the  Midfield  Bank  officials  were  the  trustees.  She  lived 
with  her  aunt  in  a  commodious  house  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Hudson;  and  Clarence  had  noted  her  in  his  abstract  study  of 
women  pursued  through  his  window,  as  a  rather  pretty  girl  in 
the  bright-eyed,  wild-fruit-flavored  way  of  youth;  otherwise 
without  any  particular  meaning  or  interest  for  him.  She  was 
too  young  to  reveal  upon  her  face  the  stamp  of  her  thoughts,  her 
nature  or  her  pursuits,  and  Clarence  could  not  foster  any  con- 
victions or  imaginings  about  one  to  whom  the  first  flush  of 
youth  furnished  its  disguise. 

Older  women,  he  could  be  certain  about.  And  as  they  ap- 
peared daily  and  hourly  before  him  in  every  degree  of  age  and 
every  caste  of  femininity,  and  as  he  constantly  and  mechani- 
cally handed  out  to  them  the  bills  and  coins  their  checks  re- 
quired, he  grew  convinced  that  women  were  a  money-loving, 
mammon-poisoned  lot;  and  resolved  more  and  more  that  he 
would  never  risk  his  fate  to  one  of  that  sex  who  desired  in  man 
only — a  paying  teller. 

His  position  seemed  particularly  designed  to  reveal  the  true 
inwardness  of  women  to  him.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
become  an  adept  in  reading  the  feminine  countenance.  And 
what  did  he  see  in  them  all? 

The  women  who  waited  at  his  window  for  their  money 
were  invariably  so  beset  by  the  desire  for  its  possession  that 
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their  social  masks  slipped  off  and  he  seemed  to  see  their  very 
souls  at  times:  souls,  raw,  and  slapping  at  every  Illusion. 

How  ugly,  Indescribably  ugly  and  depressing  was  this  mer- 
cenary spirit  In  women!  He  felt  that  If  he  had  been  an  artist 
he  could  have  closed  his  eyes,  remembered  all  the  women  faces 
that  had  passed  before  him — looking  at  him  without  seeing  himl 
— during  the  Interval  of  a  single  day,  and  then  could  have 
painted  a  composite  of  them  as  a  portrait  of  the  Mercenary. 

It  would  be  a  face  with  fixed  eyes,  dead  to  all  but  the  craft 
of  acquisition;  It  would  have  a  nose  with  thin,  cruel  nostrils  that 
dilated  as  they  inhaled  the  mustiness  of  bills;  it  would  have  a 
terrible  frown  upon  Its  forehead  from  the  claws  of  money- 
anxiety;  its  eyebrows  would  be  set  low  over  the  eyes,  giving  it 
that  brooding  lustiness  one  sees  upon  the  brow  of  the  bird  of 
prey;  there  would  be  furrows  running  from  the  nostrils  to  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  furrows  from  the  bitter  sweat  of  money- 
strife,  and  the  lips  of  that  mouth  would  be  thin  and  tight  and 
hard  as  the  edges  of  two  coins  pressed  together.  The  face 
would  be  bloodless;  but  upon  it  would  be  reflected  the  colors  of 
the  things  of  its  taloned  gloat;  the  sickly  green  of  bills,  the 
brassy  castes  and  steely  grays,  decay-blinks  of  Lucre.  How 
often  he  had  seen  this  face  glimmer  at  him  from  beneath  the 
masks  of  women ! 

And  also  the  vantage  of  his  position  provided  for  him  other 
revelations  of  feminine  character  which  sustained  him  in  his 
disillusionment  about  the  sex.  Some  misogynist  has  called 
women  the  "  una^sthetic  sex";  and  the  evidence  of  its  truth 
seemed  daily  afforded  Clarence  by  the  women  passing  before 
him,  blind,  as  they  appeared,  to  everything  in  their  obsession: 
too  fixed  for  any  other  attraction  to  give  feathers  to  their  In- 
ner weight  of  squalor. 

Clarence  decided  that  at  least  women  should  be  called  the 
unchlvalrous  sex,  for  in  spite  of  his  polite  manner  in  discharg- 
ing his  Irksome  duties,  it  seldom,  almost  never  elicited  a  per- 
functory "  thanks,"  and  on  exceptionally  busy  days  when  the 
women  had  to  wait  in  a  line  to  be  served  one  by  one — how 
often  he  had  been  struck  by  their  rudeness  to  each  other,  their 
elbowing,  their  omission  or  ignorance  of  apology,  their  secret 
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sex-hostility  and  their  cheating  about  putting  themselves  in  the 
right  order  in  the  waiting  line.  It  was  indeed  strange  how 
much  hidden  reality  was  revealed  to  Clarence  from  his  little 
window  whence  he  had  such  a  detached  though  limited  view  of 
the  world. 

But  Clarence  Broling  was  no  idealist.  He  had  never  asked 
for  the  impossible  or  the  divine  in  human  kind.  In  women,  all 
that  he  desired  to  find  was  absence  of  the  mercenary;  and  in 
marriage — if  he  found  such  a  being  for  a  mate — all  he  would 
ask  was  freedom  from  the  exigencies  of  business  in  his  home- 
life,  freedom  from  being  used  by  a  woman  as  a  paying  teller, 
encaged  for  life,  such  as  he  had  seen  all  the  husbands  of  his 
acquaintance  become. 

Simple  though  his  demands  were,  they  seemed  impossible 
of  fulfilment  until  the  day  came  of  his  discovery  of  Miss  Bertha 
Meggs  in  a  new  illuminating  guise. 

Upon  a  certain  day  in  early  spring,  Miss  Meggs  entered  the 
Bank,  as  usual,  with  her  regular  check  to  be  cashed.  Her  peri- 
odic visit  upon  the  first  day  of  each  month  was  like  a  rule  of  the 
house — never  deviated  from.  But  it  so  happened  that  she  had 
broken  the  habitual  a  few  days  previously  by  coming  with  a 
check  signed  by  a  strange  name  and  drawn  upon  another  bank 
in  a  distant  city.  Clarence  had  cashed  the  check  for  her;  and 
on  the  morning  of  her  second  visit  it  had  been  returned  to  the 
Midfield  Bank,  unpaid,  and  marked  "  no  account."  So  Clar- 
ence brought  this  forth  when  Miss  Meggs  entered  the  doorway 
and  explained  the  matter  to  her.  She  listened  with  flaming 
cheeks  and  a  droll  expression  upon  her  face. 

''  How  outrageous !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Of  course  I  will  re- 
fund the  money  to  you  at  once " 

*'  Was  the  party  who  gave  you  this  check  known  to  you?  " 
asked  Clarence. 

'^  Yes — oh,  yes."     She  became  confused. 

"  Of  course  you  know  that  this  is  an  offence  for  which  you 
can  prosecute  the  party?  " 

"  I  suppose  it  is."  She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  sud- 
denly changed  from  the  momentarily  confused  to  the  smiling 
and  girlishly  garrulous. 
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*'  I  have  been  '  taken  in/  as  you  men  say,  but  the  circum- 
stances are  rather  peculiar;  and  I  can't  explain  them  to  you. 
Besides  I  will  refund  the  money  to  you  and  so — it  makes  no 
difference  to  anyone  but  myself.  I  am  the  only  victim — and  I 
don't  mind.  It  is  for  such  a  small  amount — a  mere  twenty-five 
dollars.     I  don't  mind  losing  that  much." 

She  recovered  her  aplomb  as  she  laughingly  dismissed  the 
matter  thus,  and  looked  prettier  to  Clarence  than  he  had  ever 
seen  her  before.  She  had  hair  that  seemed  to  cling  to  her  warm- 
tinted  temples  before  it  onduled  out  in  its  dark  fulness;  and  she 
had  teeth  like  a  puppy's,  ridiculously  small  and  even  and  glisten- 
ing white.  Her  skin  looked  fragrant  from  outdoor  life,  but 
she  was  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  girls  who  promenade  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 

Clarence  saw  her  as  if  for  the  first  time — the  smiling  sun- 
kissed  maiden! — and  he  began  to  feel  some  strange  inner  trepi- 
dation. 

A  moment  more  and  she  was  gone.  But  something  Intan- 
gible like  a  perfume  of  spring  was  left  in  the  busy  bank  build- 
ing around  the  paying  teller's  window  that  day,  where  It  con- 
jured forth  In  Clarence  a  motley  of  disturbing,  delicious 
musings. 

How  indifferent  she  had  been  to  what  was  her  money-loss 
and  evidently  a  betrayal  of  her  trust!  What  a  magnanimous 
and  non-mercenary  nature  she  must  possess! 

Fate  had  placed  in  his  hands  a  test  of  this  one  woman's 
character  which  revealed  It  as — not  pure  gold,  for  Clarence  dis- 
liked the  association  of  that  metaphor;  but  as  an  unspoilt,  pure 
woman-soul,  such  as  Is  conceived  of  In  man's  highest  dreams. 
Evidently  she  was  an  absolute  exception  to  her  sex  as  he  knew  It. 
It  was  conspicuous  that  she  was  the  most  Innocent  and  least 
mundane  of  women. 

With  a  sudden  thrill,  the  realization  came  to  him  that  she 
might  be  the  eligible  one  for  whom  he  was — without  doubt — 
suffering  in  loneliness  and  waiting  in  the  wary  suspense  of  his 
long  homelessness. 

Immediately  he  brought  to  bear  all  his  wisdom  upon  the 
idea.     Was  she  really  the  one  for  him? 
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The  chief  thing  to  consider  was  her  independence.  Only  a 
woman  of  independent  means  could  be  the  one  for  his  trust. 
There  must  be  no  possible  risk  of  his  being  married  for  a  means 
of  subsistence.  No  safe  edifice  of  happiness  for  two  could  be 
built  upon  grounds  where  there  was  an  inch  left  for  distrust. 
And  the  supreme  worth  of  Miss  Bertha  Meggs,  in  fact  the 
prime  essential  to  consider  in  her  suitability  as  a  wife,  was  the 
knowledge  his  position  had  vouchsafed  him  that  she  did  pos- 
sess a  safely  invested  income  of  her  own. 

Then  recollecting  in  general  the  amount  of  the  checks  he  had 
cashed  for  her  during  the  past  few  years,  he  computed  them  at 
two  thousand  yearly,  and  decided  that  her  income  must  be  about 
equal  to  his  own  salary.  She  would  be  able  to  contribute  as 
much  as  he  to  the  amenities  and  successful  happiness  of  a  union 
of  two  lives. 

As  he  surmised  and  concluded  thus,  his  heart  began  to  beat 
tumultuously. 

At  last  he  had  discovered  the  one  I 

It  was  Fate;  It  was  supernatural;  it  was  almost  terrifying, 
with  a  bewitching  terror,  that  he  should  find  a  woman  so  per- 
fectly designed  and  matched  by  destiny  to  himself. 

The  next  time  Miss  Meggs  came  to  the  Bank,  her  bright 
salutation  of  Clarence  so  irradiated  his  face  that  it  touched  and 
excited  her  vanity  and  made  her  think  of  him  long  after  she 
left. 

Finally  the  Ingratiation  and  mutual  interest  were  fully 
achieved  and  Clarence  became  a  social  friend  and  caller  at  her 
aunt's  large  house  on  the  hill. 

The  summer  sped  by  in  the  tentatives  of  his  courtship;  for 
Clarence  was  no  ardent  vent,  vidi,  vici  suitor.  Even  yet  he  had 
moments  of  misgiving  when  he  dreaded  the  possibility,  always 
existent  in  human  affairs,  of  making  a  mistake,  and  he  believed 
he  must  give  some  time  to  proving  the  congeniality  of  their  dis- 
positions before  uttering  the  irrevocable  words.  They  spent 
many  summer  afternoons  together,  after  the  Bank's  closing 
hours,  playing  croquet  and  tennis  on  her  aunt's  lawn,  and  they 
sat  in  the  crimson-rambler  covered  pergola  sometimes  and 
talked,  and  often  took  long  walks  together  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. 
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Miss  Meggs  had  been  educated  abroad,  but  she  had  re- 
mained thoroughly  American  in  her  ideas  and  character — so 
Clarence  discovered.  She  was  not  in  the  least  sentimental,  and 
was  full  of  wholesome  incorrigible  life  and  high-spirits,  which 
made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  anyone  to  become  sentimental 
with  her  or  to  offer  lovers'  platitudes  and  compliments.  Her 
laughter  was  too  ready;  and  she  was  as  restless  and  alert  as  a 
bird  at  the  migratory  season.  It  was  difficult  even  to  be  serious 
with  her.  She  chatted  all  the  time;  and  about  such  inconse- 
quential, amusing  things. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  August  that  Clarence  managed 
to  make  his  proposal. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  they  were  out  walking  along  the 
country  part  of  Broadway  which  extends  its  asphalt  over  the 
hills  of  the  Hudson,  between  rows  of  pretty  houses  and  areas 
of  woodland.  Vehicles  and  automobiles  flashed  by  continually, 
full  of  tourists  seeking  the  coolness  of  country  air  in  speed.  Po- 
licemen stood  in  the  shade  of  the  road  beside  their  bicycles  wait- 
ing for  the  chase  after  the  luckless  motorists  that  enriched  the 
country's  coffers.  The  sky  poured  down  a  dizzy  light  from  its 
too  vivid  blue  and  gold  and  bloomy  white.  And  the  great  river 
vibrated  with  its  hot  sparkling,  but  seemed  currentless  as  if  it 
were  determined  to  remain  just  where  it  was — on  its  back  play- 
ing with  all  the  galloon  of  the  skies.  The  hills  on  the  opposite 
shore  ran  in  deep-green,  delicately  shadowed  undulations  like 
the  outlines  of  a  recumbent  woman. 

"  Some  day  I  shall  have  one  of  those,"  said  Clarence  with  a 
nod  toward  a  passing  automobile. 

"  Do  you  like  motoring?  " 

"  I  love  it.  I  go  out  with  my  friend,  Derin,  in  his  car  some- 
times, but  what  I  should  like  is  a  car  of  my  own  that  I  could 
drive  myself." 

"  Why  don't  you  get  one?  " 

The  question  embarrassed  him.  He  could  not  speak  to  her 
of  the  handicap  of  insufficient  funds  for  the  gratification  of  his 
desire — deterred  as  he  was  by  delicate  and  complex  feelings 
regarding  the  subject  of  money  with  her.  She  seemed  so  in- 
genuously ignorant  of  all  the  material  wherewithal  of  human  ex- 
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istence,  that  It  constituted  for  him  both  her  problem  and  her 
charm.  He  could  never  speak  to  her  of  the  grim  exigencies  of 
money.  In  the  security  of  her  own  self-support,  she  had  become 
uncomprehenslve,  actually  oblivious  to  all  that  underlies  the 
lives  of  others,  complicates  their  motives  in  every  deed,  almost 
unknown  to  themselves,  and  distorts  their  views  and  passions. 

"  Why  don't  you  buy  an  automobile?  "  she  repeated. 

"  I  shall,  some  day,"  he  equivocated,  and  then  suddenly  the 
Impulse  to  dare  all  swelled  In  his  breast  and  he  added:  "  When 
I  have  a  home  and  am  married." 

There  was  a  lapse  of  silence  before  she  asked  playfully: 

**  Why — are  you  considering  such  a  thing?" 

"  If  also  you  are  willing  to  consider  It." 

She  gave  him  one  of  those  side-long  feminine  glances,  with- 
out coquetry,  which  seem  to  absorb  everything  In  a  little  tongue- 
like dart. 

"  Miss  Meggs — Bertha — are  you  willing — will  you  become 
my  wife?" 

Miss  Bertha  Meggs  was  twenty-two  and  had  many  secret 
desires  and  ideas  of  her  own  which  she  shared  with  no  one.  One 
was  the  desire  to  be  free  from  the  fault-finding  and  argus-sur- 
velllance  of  her  aunt  and  several  adolescent  cousins;  another  was 
her  desire  to  probe  all  the  mysteries  of  life;  but  the  chief  one 
which  prevailed  upon  her  now  was  the  desire  to  discover  what 
novel  emotions  it  might  evoke  to  kiss  the  firm,  well-cut  mouth 
of  this  young  man  who  attracted  her  so  strongly  because  of  the 
reservations  and  quiet  strength  of  his  nature. 

There  was  a  little  wooing  breeze  upon  their  foreheads.  The 
sun  glowed  upon  their  cheeks.  When  they  returned  from  their 
walk  Clarence  and  Bertha  were  engaged  and  the  wedding  day 
set  for  September. 

They  were  married. 

They  installed  themselves  in  a  quaintly  picturesque  house  In 
the  style  of  the  old  Germantown  Colonial,  with  a  large  garden 
and  gravel  walks.  Clarence  rented  the  place  very  cheaply  be- 
cause of  its  nearness  to  the  railroad  track  that  ran  along  at  the 
back,  but  was  shut  off  from  view  by  a  strip  of  shrubbery  and 
trees. 
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During  the  engagement,  they  had  selected  all  the  furnish- 
ings and  fittings  for  their  home.  Together  they  went  to  the 
city  on  these  shopping  expeditions,  and  mightily  enjoyed  select- 
ing the  prettiest  of  the  cottage  type  of  furniture.  They  re- 
garded everything  from  the  artistic  standpoint;  the  price  of  an 
article  was  never  mentioned  between  them;  and  though  Clar- 
ence paid  the  bills,  he  was  prepared  for  this  expenditure  and 
considered  it  a  goodly  investment  of  his  savings,  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  which  really  must  have  been  equalled  by  the 
expenditure  Bertha  made  for  her  enchanting  trousseau. 

Its  selection  had  been  made  by  her  alone  or  with  her  aunt 
on  many  mystery-laden  pilgrimages  to  the  city;  and  how  much 
her  lovely  clothes  did  contribute  to  the  charm  of  the  honeymoon, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe. 

Every  few  days  Bertha  would  come  forth  arrayed  in  some- 
thing new  which  seemed  to  possess  the  art  of  renewing  her  in 
the  freshness  and  novelty  of  her  feminine  presence  in  his  rooms. 
She  had  the  smartest  little  street  gowns  whose  dark  hues  and 
simplicity  made  Clarence  think  of  the  contrast  of  the  berib- 
boned,  frivolous  lingerie  they  concealed,  like  dark  leaves  jeal- 
ously hiding  their  flowers;  she  had  trailing  evening  dresses 
whose  ornate  mystery  made  him  glad  that  she  possessed  money 
of  her  own;  and  at  breakfast  she  wore  exquisite  chiilfony  things 
which  she  called  "  matinees  "  and  "  peignoirs,"  whose  fantasy 
made  that  prosaic  workaday  meal  partake  of  some  savor  as  ex- 
hilarating and  artificial  as  champagne. 

These  early  days  were  filled  with  a  novel  charm.  Clarence 
was  amply  satisfied  with  his  home  as  a  substitute  for  the  popu- 
lous desert  of  the  boarding-house;  and  he  did  not  analyze  his 
mental  attitude  toward  Bertha  further  than  the  complacent  con- 
templation of  it  as  a  real  affection  based  on  good  sense,  con- 
geniality and  the  equality  of  attributes  and  means,  which  are  of 
far  more  consequence  in  marriage  than  the  hectic  elements  that 
solder  together  two  beings  into  one  the  more  quickly,  only  the 
sooner  to  make  each  struggle  apart  in  order  to  become  again  the 
one.    Ice  was  first  made  by  the  agency  of  heat. 

At  first  Clarence  congratulated  himself  that  the  perfect 
union  of  souls  did  not  exist  in  his  marriage.     He  and  she  still 
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remained  separate  individualities.  One  was  not  merged  in  the 
other.  Certain  chasms  of  silence  between  them  would  never 
be  bridged  by  either,  therefore  they  would  be  continually  stimu- 
lated to  speech.  Clarence  remembered  the  remark  of  the  French 
philosopher — that  he  never  felt  so  much  alone  as  when  he  had 
just  confessed  everything  to  a  friend — and  considered  that  too 
great  intimacy  of  speech  was  indeed  the  cause  of  all  the  loneli- 
ness of  soul  In  and  out  of  marriage;  to  tell  everything  is  to  miss 
everything. 

Nevertheless  these  genial  halcyonian  days  soon  passed  away, 
even  in  the  perfectly  constructed  marital  conditions  of  Clarence 
and  Bertha.  The  first  month  since  their  wedding  had  scarcely 
revolved  Into  the  moon  of  the  next  before  an  uncanny  little 
speck  appeared  on  the  horizon  which  by  no  possible  euphemism 
could  be  called  even  a  figment  of  a  moon  or  a  honeymoon;  and 
it  gathered  with  the  days,  faster  and  faster,  until  it  looked  very 
much  like  a  cloud-threat,  omen  of  future  harvestings  of  storm. 

At  the  start  Clarence  and  Bertha  had  established  their 
menage  upon  a  high  scale  of  living  as  if  by  a  mutual  understand- 
ing which  needed  no  oral  or  written  sign  upon  it  to  violate  the 
good  taste  and  sensitive  faith  of  the  contracting  parties.  They 
kept  two  maidservants  and  a  man  on  part  time  for  the  heavy 
chores;  and  Bertha,  being  of  an  excessively  sociable  nature,  was 
fond  of  giving  dinner-parties  which  added  greatly  to  the  house- 
hold budget. 

On  the  first  of  October  Clarence  received  these  bills  and  paid 
them  without  a  word  of  query  or  objection;  in  November  he 
received  them  similarly  and  paid  them,  still  unquestloningly  and 
unprotestingly,  although  their  sum  this  time  exceeded  the 
amount  of  his  month's  salary.  As  the  first  of  December  ap- 
proached he  began  to  give  the  matter  serious  thought  and  a 
qualm  of  anticipation.  When  the  bills  arrived  and  in  fact  did 
surpass  those  of  the  previous  two  months,  he  became  thoroughly 
worried  and  upset;  not  over  their  amount — unaccustomed 
though  he  was  to  such  amounts  for  mere  nutrition,  shelter  and 
domestic  service — but  because  of  another  realization  which  be- 
came more  significantly  trouble-brewing  every  day:  Bertha  had 
never  mentioned  her  own  money  to  him  during  the  entire  period 
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of  their  marriage  nor  had  she  been  to  the  Bank  to  cash  her 
checks  as  of  yore.  No,  not  even  one  single  check  had  she  cashed 
since  she  had  exchanged  her  name  for  his,  and  It  was  this  which 
began  to  fill  Clarence  with  discomfiture  and  worry. 

What  was  she  doing  with  her  money? 

The  wonder  and  self-questioning  about  It  tormented  him 
more  and  more  every  day.  But  the  longer  he  pondered  over 
It  and  surveyed  It  In  al]  Its  phases  and  significance,  the  more 
diflicult  It  appeared  to  broach  the  matter  to  her.  She  seemed 
so  unaware  of  all  the  human  mechanism  of  life.  She  seemed  to 
live  In  some  rarefied  atmosphere  of  her  own,  full  of  serenity  and 
sunshine  and  the  ritornelles  of  birds,  which  It  was  astonishing 
to  find  did  not  subsist  altogether  upon  natural  laws  Independent 
of  man-made  affairs.  The  very  charter  of  their  marriage  and 
future  happiness  had  been  based  upon  the  exorcism  of  money 
from  its  life;  and  yet  this  state  of  freedom  from  sordid  thought 
and  care  could  not  be  established  until  she  too  performed  her 
duty  as  a  Caryatid  of  the  household  of  which  he  was  being  made 
the  Atlas. 

Naturally  he  was  restrained  by  delicacy  from  broaching  the 
theme  of  her  money  to  her,  but  by  what  was  she  restrained? 

Had  she  no  feminine  Intuition?  Could  she  not  see  and  un- 
derstand? Was  she  blind,  blind  as  an  eyeless  fish  In  caverns  of 
gold? 

To  realize  her  lack  of  perception  and  understanding  began 
to  harden  his  feelings  toward  her.  As  he  waited  day  after  day 
for  her  to  take  the  initiative  in  discussing  the  obnoxious  theme, 
he  grew  hard,  austerely  reticent  and  even  sardonic  at  times 
toward  her. 

Why  did  she  not  offer  to  share  part.  If  not  half  of  the 
household  expenses?  Why  did  she  not  possess  the  acumen  to 
see  that  this  was  necessary  In  their  household — arranged  upon  a 
basis  of  costing  at  least  four  or  more  thousands  per  year,  while 
his  salary  was  limited  to  only  the  major  portion  of  such  a  lar- 
gesse? Why  did  she  not  have  the  delicacy  to  feel  that  the  first 
word  on  the  subject  of  her  money  must  come  from  her?  Why 
had  she  cashed  no  checks  since  their  marriage  three  months 
ago?     What  was  she  doing  with  her  money?    Was  she  saving 
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It?  Was  she  then  of  a  secretly  mean  and  miserly  nature?  Had 
he — In  spite  of  all  his  knowledge  and  suspicion  of  womankind 
— actually  been  deceived  by  one — captured  by  a  mercenary  after 
all? 

All  day  long  he  was  dogged  by  the  tortuous  questioning,  and 
In  the  evenings,  whether  he  and  Bertha  were  alone  or  with  the 
guests  she  delighted  to  entertain,  he  found  himself  watching  her 
constantly,  with  the  cold  misery  of  doubt  In  his  heart  and  a 
speculative  worry  In  his  eyes. 

In  a  vague  Intermittent  way,  Bertha  became  aware  of  some- 
thing worrying  her  husband  and  dividing  them  In  an  Indefinable 
way.  Always  she  had  felt  some  constraint  or  reservation  In  his 
attitude  to  her.  She  had  never  had  the  sense  of  any  complete 
candor  or  abandon  even  In  his  most  real  manifestations  of  love 
for  her;  but  since  this  was  undoubtedly  part  of  his  strong  tem- 
peramental attraction  for  her,  she  had  never  felt  It  as  an  Im- 
pediment In  their  union  until  now,  when  It  became  more  evident 
to  her  every  day  and  was  like  a  trellis  of  shadows  between  them 
In  all  their  balconies  of  love-making. 

Bertha  could  be  careless.  Irresponsible  and  buoyant  as  a  lit- 
tle cork  upon  every  tide  of  misfortune,  but  she  was  occasionally 
depressed  when  she  read  upon  Clarence's  face  his  fret  of  un- 
known trouble,  and  In  her  own  mind  she  tried  to  solve  It. 

First  It  occurred  to  her  that  It  might  be  business  worries; 
she  had  often  heard  It  said  that  all  American  husbands  were 
crushed  In  spirit  by  business  worries,  and  It  was  possible  that 
Clarence  was  merely  worried  by  schemes  to  make  more  money 
now  that  his  expenditures  were  doubled  and  within  the  year 
would  be  trebled.  She  considered  this  as  the  possible  solution 
until  she  remembered  the  Inexhaustible  stores  of  money  which 
he  handled  all  day;  money,  money,  nothing  but  money  In  his 
hands  every  moment  of  the  working  day,  and  then  she  realized 
that  It  was  preposterous  for  her  to  entertain  the  possibility  of 
his  needing  or  desiring  a  substance  which  she  had  seen  him  per- 
petually hold  and  give — as  If  he  disdained  It. 

No.  There  must  be  some  other  explanation,  and  Bertha 
decided  that  it  resided  in  something,  the  unknown,  mysterious 
element,  the  soul's  sex-difference,  of  the  masculine  nature;  and 
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she  blamed  herself  for  her  Ignorance  of  men  as  the  reason  of 
his  strangeness  and  sequestration  from  her,  and  undertook  to 
deal  with  it  by  going  to  the  library  and  booksellers  and  getting 
all  the  books  she  could  find  on  "  Advice  to  a  Young  Wife." 

The  books  reassured  her  that  nothing  was  wrong  with  her 
conduct  or  her  home.  Was  she  not  exactly  as  they  said  a  wife 
must  be — always  smiling,  affectionate,  unexacting,  unquestion- 
ing, entertaining  and  well-dressed  for  him?  Did  she  not  make 
her  home  charming — and  his  friends  all  welcome? 

While  Bertha  thus  alleviated  her  worry  and  grew  less  so- 
licitous about  him,  Clarence  became  so  monomaniacal  in  his 
fixed  questionings  and  grim  surmisings,  that  it  became  more  than 
mortal  could  bear,  and  one  night  he  undertook  to  broach  the 
matter  to  her  in  the  hope  that  a  hint  would  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
cipitate the  necessary  understanding  between  them.  They  had 
just  had  dinner  and  were  alone  in  their  sitting-room,  when  he 
made  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  subject  with  subtlety  and 
tact. 

He  began  by  talking  about  the  necessity  to-day  for  the  eco- 
nomic independence  of  women.  The  times  have  changed, 
women's  and  men's  natures  have  changed,  and  human  condi- 
tions, laws  and  institutions  must  be  readjusted  to  this  new  hu- 
man nature  whose  chief  need  is  for  individual  freedom  and  self- 
support  in  matrimony — so  said  Clarence;  ending  his  exposition 
of  abstract  views  with  the  personal:  "  Do  you  know.  Bertha,  I 
always  believed  you  to  be  a  woman  of  very  independent 
views : 

"So  I  am!"  she  retorted. 

"I  mean  of  advanced  views."  * 

"  What  do  you  call  advanced?  " 

"  Well,  to-day,  to  be  advanced  is  to  believe  first  of  all  in 
the  emancipation  of  women." 

"  Oh,  I  do  believe  in  that." 

"  And  In  the  necessity — the  great  necessity — for  the  self- 
support  of  each  woman." 

*'  Of  course — until  she  marries." 

"Good  Lord! — do  you  too  then  look  upon  marriage  as  a 
means  of  support?  " 
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Such  a  spasm  of  horror  distorted  the  features  of  Clarence, 
that  Immediately  It  was  enlightening  to  Bertha  In  her  marital 
problem.     She  burst  out  laughing  and  cried:  ' 

"  How  awfully  funny! — Oh,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  that, 
dear.  I  did  not  marry  you  for  your  money.  You  can  rest  as- 
sured of  that;  I  married  you  only  for " 

She  ran  over  to  him,  sat  on  his  knee,  and  throwing  one  arm 
around  his  neck,  between  kisses  and  soft  laughter,  she  whis- 
pered: 

"  I  married  you  for  love — love — love !  " 

She  loved  him  more  than  ever  now  that  she  understood  him 
thoroughly — at  last.  The  dear,  dear  fellow!  All  this  while  he 
had  been  moody  because  he  had  not  felt  secure  and  wholly  con- 
vinced of  her  love.  This  dubiousness  always  wavered  over  the 
honeymoon  like  a  tiny  veil  of  mist  which  can  become  a  cloud  or 
a  rainbow.  She  knew  this;  but  she  had  never  suspected  that  it 
was  from  this — this  doubt  of  her  love — that  he  was  suffering. 
He  would  have  to  be  convinced  with  kisses.  She  had  not  been 
demonstrative  enough.  He  was  the  type  of  man  who,  undemon- 
strative himself,  finds  all  his  joy  and  confidence  In  the  superior 
ardor,  generosity  and  demonstratlveness  of  the  woman.  She 
felt  like  cooing  with  content,  as  now  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
keep  him  in  peace  and  paradise  by  a  more  extreme  display  of 
her  fondness  and  caresses. 

Bertha  was  so  Imperiously  enlivening  and  captivating  upon 
this  black-marked  evening  that  Clarence  could  not  persevere  In 
the  disagreeable  channels  he  had  undertaken  to  open.  He  put 
the  black-mark  on  to-morrow  or  any  other  day  of  the  calen- 
dar when   It  could   no   longer  be   postponed,   but   to-night   he 

could  only  think  of  how  much  he  might  love  her  if  only . 

He  made  his  mind  a  blank  beneath  her  kisses. 

The  next  day  Clarence  felt  the  tang  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
days in  the  atmosphere  everywhere;  and  he  resolved  that  it  was 
and  would  continue  to  be  for  several  weeks  a  singularly  inap- 
propriate season  for  the  introduction  of  the  money  question  in 
the  household. 

The  limitations  and  exigencies  of  money  are  never  so  dis- 
agreeable to  contemplate  as  at  Christmas  time.    There  is  an  ex- 
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citing  tension  In  the  very  air  c  f  that  period  which  distracts  one 
from  his  everyday  intentions  and  thoughts  and  makes  him  desire 
— red  If  his  life  is  gray,  tinsel  if  his  life  Is  frugal,  the  dlshev- 
elment  of  some  deed  or  thought  of  revelry — just  for  one  de- 
fiant moment  to  stop  the  gaunt  march  of  the  same  and  the  sane, 
year  In  and  year  out,  day  clocking  off  twin-day. 

No  matter  how  giftless  the  hands  on  the  appointed  Day  of 
Bounty,  the  heart  must  find  some  festive  twig  of  fancy  or  sym- 
pathy to  make  the  inner  life  feel  its  moment  of  evergreen — else 
it  crumbles  away  In  the  sereness  of  Life's  Unrequited. 

Clarence  had  unusual  but  sensible  ideas  regarding  the  time- 
honored  observances  of  Christmas  day.  He  believed  it  should 
be  made  a  merry  time  for  children  and  underpaid  servants,  but 
for  adults  to  observe  It  as  they  do  is  one  of  the  minor  martyr- 
doms and  senseless  complications  of  human  existence.  The 
compulsion  to  a  perfunctory  gift-making  between  adults,  the 
nerve-fret  over  the  choice  of  what  is  cheapest,  showiest,  and  yet 
wanted  by  the  future  recipient,  the  gray-matter  wear  and  tear  in 
shopping  for  undesired  gifts  sought  only  as  a  match  for  other 
surely  coming  undesired  gifts — to  think  that  all  the  foolish 
troublesomeness  of  It  is  caused  by  the  newspapers  and  merchants 
— solely  responsible  for  keeping  this  Christmas  maudllnism 
alive  for  commercial  purposes — is  enough  to  disgust  one  with 
human  Intelligence.  In  fact  our  exaggerated  celebration  of  that 
day  Is  merely  significant  of  how  humanity  is  victimized  and 
manipulated  like  puppets  by  the  mercenary  spirit  which  hides  its 
face  from  man  in  cloaks  of  sentiment. 

As  a  bachelor,  Clarence  had  learned  fairly  to  anathematize 
the  day  because  it  filled  him  with  pessimism  to  encounter  fa- 
miliar and  strange  menials  with  a  "  Merry  Christmas  ''  for  him 
and  a  smile  he  never  saw  at  any  other  time,  to  which  he  must 
respond  with  a  coin;  and  now  as  a  married  man,  so  soon  as  he 
scented  its  approach  he  expressed  his  opinions  and  prejudices 
against  Its  celebration  to  Bertha,  and  was  annoyed  to  discover 
that  she  was  going  to  give  a  Christmas  party  of  some  kind  at 
their  house  on  that  day. 

"You  will  have  the  jolliest  Christmas  you  have  ever  had," 
she  said. 
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"  Well,  if  It  will  give  you  such  pleasure  to  have  some  peo- 
ple here  in  the  afternoon — I  won't  mind.  What  I  object  to  is 
the  obligatory  exchange  of  gifts.  I  do  not  want  you  to  give  me 
anything;  and  I  tell  you  now  that  I  am  not  going  to  give  you 
anything,  so  you  cannot  feel  obliged  to  make  me  some  ridiculous 

gift." 

"All  right!  "  she  agreed,  but  she  seemed  highly  amused  at 
his  remarks  and  made  a  little  moiie  at  him  and  called  him  "  a 
cranky  old  bachelor  "  who  did  not  even  know  what  he  wanted 
or  needed  in  life. 

Thereafter  the  house  became  more  festive  In  air  and  decora- 
tion every  day.  The  table  in  the  hallway  was  laden  with  little 
parcels  of  all  sizes  wrapt  in  tissue  paper  and  holly  figured  rib- 
bons: presents  for  her  girl  friends  who  "would  expect  them," 
Bertha  said.  The  alcove  in  the  dining  room  was  filled  with 
regal  polnsettias;  from  every  curtain  on  the  ground  floor  was 
suspended  a  green  wreath  dappled  with  red;  but  there  was 
nothing  In  all  these  preparations  that  prepared  Clarence  for  the 
shock  awaiting  him  on  Christmas  morning. 

After  breakfast  together  on  the  most  sunlit  and  bell-noted 
of  Christmas  mornings,  Bertha  with  some  fictitious  inducement 
and  a  mysterious  air,  led  Clarence  to  accompany  her  out  to  the 
little  unused  stable  In  the  rear  of  their  garden,  and  there  he 
found  Its  interior  all  freshly  cemented  and  converted  into  a 
garage  within  which  reposed  a  brand  new  automobile. 

"My  Christmas  present  to  you!"  cried  Bertha,  squeezing 
his  arm  for  sympathy  with  her  excitement.  "  Don't  you  re- 
member you  told  me  you  wanted  one — on  our  engagement 
day?" 

Through  the  bewilderment  of  his  surprise,  Clarence  beheld 
the  automobile  as  the  embodiment  of  all  his  wife's  money — 
given  to  him !  For  this  she  had  been  saving  her  income  the  past 
few  months  of  their  marriage.  In  this  tactful,  poetic  way  she 
conveyed  to  him  the  gift  of  all — her  loving  self  and  fortune. 

The  automobile  dazzled  his  vision.  His  mind  and  heart, 
long  chaotic,  seemed  trumpeted  into  some  great  light  that  over- 
came him. 

And  then  suddenly,  for  the  first  and'  only  time  in  his  life^ 
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Clarence  fell  upon  his  knees  before  a  woman  and  kissed  her 
hands  with  some  Incoherent  plea  for  "  pardon  "  and  senseless 
words  of  endearment. 

Bertha  was  as  astonished  at  the  transformation  and  transport 
of  Clarence  as  he  had  been  at  the  vision  of  the  automobile;  she 
could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  his  words  nor  his  attitude, 
and  began  to  laugh  merrily,  so  that  Clarence  quickly  arose  from 
his  undignified  lover's  position  and  became  controlled  again,  and 
yet  a  changed  being  from  the  one  he  had  been  before  this  Christ- 
mas morning. 

From  that  moment  Clarence  dated  the  beginning  of  his  real 
honeymoon.  Never  until  that  moment  had  he  really  loved  her. 
Never  until  then  had  he  known  his  own  capacity  for  a  whole- 
hearted passionate  attachment.  The  dreadful  knot  that  had 
been  knitting  Itself  over  his  heart  and  dividing  them  In  Inscrut- 
able torturing  ways — was  now  all  unravelled  Into  true  honey- 
moon veins,  free,  bounding,  joyous,  thrilling  with  thrills  he  had 
never  felt  before  and  warm  with  a  warmth  unknown  until  this 
day. 

Thenceforth  Bertha  and  Clarence  reached  their  zenith  of 
romance. 

Consummate  days  flowed  for  him  from  the  honeymoon 
Christmas  like  linked  sweetness — but  alas !  not  long  drawn  out. 

An  unforgettable  period  of  happiness  supreme,  of  love  and 
faith  all  triumphant  over  the  slaughtered  Gorgon  of  Money,  a 
brief  period  In  which  the  world  appeared  enlarged  to  Clarence, 
even  through  the  little  window  In  the  Bank,  and  the  sex  that 
filed  before  it  somehow  unllfted  In  his  Areopagus  of  judgment, 
as  If  the  glory  of  the  one  woman  of  his  possession — who  sought 
him  not  as  a  paying  teller  but  as  the  one  to  whom  she  would  give 
all — masked  the  ugliest  spirit  In  all  women. 

And  this  divine  period  of  romance  continued  until  the  first 
day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  when  Clarence  re- 
ceived a  bill  from  a  manufacturing  firm  of  automobiles  for  one 
motor  car,  price  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  another 
from  a  builder  for  the  cost  of  cementing  the  stable,  et  cetera. 


QUEEN    ISTAR 

John  Hall  Wheelock 

[Istar,  mad  with  love  for  Idzubar,  and  slighted  by  him,  seeks 

revenge  in  the  abode  of  Allat,  the  realms  of  the  god  Irk- 

halla,  the  land  of  death."] 

TO  the  mute,  to  the  Inexorable  land, 
Istar,  daughter  of  Sin,  Inclined  her  head. 
Also  her  steps  to  the  silence  directed  she; 
Toward  the  mute,  toward  the  arid  land. 

Toward  the  region  where  there  Is  no  sea. 
Toward  the  country  where  the  stars  are  dead 
She  stretched  forth  her  hand. 

Ere  It  was  finished  and  done, 

The  word  of  Queen  Istar  and  even  her  fierce  word, — 
"  The  houses  of  darkness  stand  open,  I  haste,  I  fly! 
With  a  triumph  to  the  dust  I  am  gone. 
Yea,  even  with  a  laugh,  with  a  cry. 
I  spread  my  hands  as  a  bird, 
I  hasten,  I  run 

"  Toward  the  darkness,  toward  the  dread  death. 

Toward  the  country  where  silence  Is  laid  as  a  covering  thick. 
Toward  the  land  where  the  sun  and  the  moon  shed  no  beam, 
Where  sleep  has  no  murmuring  breath; 
For  lo,  I  am  sick  of  a  dream. 
I  loathe  It.     O  I  am  sick, 
I  hunger  for  death! 

"  I  burn,  I  am  maddened,  I  go. 

Neither  any  more  do  I  cry,  my  walling  Is  dumb. 

Let  the  winds  of  the  dawn  sing  together  that  I  may  dance  I 
That  I  may  enter  and  go 

Let  the  gates  of  the  darkness  advance, 
Let  the  gates  make  open;  I  come, 
I  order  it  so. 
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"  Make  open  your  bolts,  unbar, — 

Mine  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  place  where  there  is  no  sky, 
My  feet  are  set  toward  the  land  where  the  sun  is  dead, 
Nor  starlight  nor  moonlight  are; 
Make  open,  for  I  have  said! 
Unveil,  for  lo,  it  is  I," 
Saith  the  Queen  Istar! 

To  the  first  gate  when  she  was  come, 

The  keeper  struck  off  her  crown,  the  sign  of  her  head. 
Also  her  high  tiara  he  struck  with  his  hand; 
"  Enter,  O  lady,  and  come. 

Of  Allat  it  is  the  command. 
To  the  place  where  the  stars  are  dead 
Enter  and  come." 

At  the  second  gate,  at  that  gate 

To  the  vaults  of  darkness,  the  palace  of  rain  and  rust, 

The  rings  from  her  ears,  her  ear-rings  he  made  them  free; 
**  Enter,  O  lady,  the  gate. 

Of  Allat  it  is  the  decree, 
The  gate  that  is  scattered  with  dust — 
Lo,  this  is  the  gate!  " 

At  the  third  gate,  and  at  the  third. 

The  necklace  bound  on  her  neck,  the  circlet  about, 
It  broke  at  his  hand,  also  it  fell  at  his  touch; 
"  Obey,  O  lady,  the  word. 

The  order  of  Allat  is  such. 
In  the  city  that  hears  no  shout, 
Where  no  laughter  is  heard." 

To  the  fourth  gate  when  she  had  pressed. 

The  cincture  of  her  breast,  her  breast-plate  laid  on  her  breast. 
The  ornaments  thereof,  the  jewels,  at  his  touch  they  fell; 
"  Make  bare,  O  lady,  thy  breast, 
Of  Allat  it  is  the  will. 
In  the  land  where  the  winds  have  rest, 
Where  the  waves  have  rest." 
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At  the  fifth  gate,  at  the  gate  of  rust, 

The  girdle  of  her  waist,  the  gems  of  It,  row  on  row, 

In  his  hands  he  took  them,  he  laid  them  across  his  knees; 
"  Enter  the  palace  of  dust. 

The  word  of  AUat  decrees. 
Go,  for  thou  wiliest,  go. 
Nay,  for  thou  must!  " 

To  the  sixth  gate  when  she  was  led. 

Her  armlets,  her  anklets,  he  struck  from  her  body  sweet; 
"  To  the  land  whose  chiefs  are  as  birds,  whose  kings  are  as 
birds, 
Enter,  O  lady,"  he  said, 

"  They  are  written  of  Allat  the  words, 
*  Let  the  night  be  a  snare  for  her  feet, 
A  shroud  for  her  head.'  " 

At  the  seventh  gate  when  she  was  there, 

The  keeper  tore  from  her  body  the  covering  veil; 
As  a  blast  of  trumpets,  sudden  as  a  cymbal's  clash. 
Her  body,  splendid  and  bare. 

Dawned  on  the  dark  as  a  flash. 
Her  body,  stately  and  pale, 
Dawned  suddenly  there ! 

"  Enter,  O  lady,  at  length 

The  land  of  ruin,  the  country  of  trampled  wheat." 

With  a  shifting  sound  of  her  sandals  she  beat  the  ground. 
She  burst  the  portals  at  length. 

She  moved  with  a  dancing  sound. 
With  a  shifting  sound  of  her  feet 
And  a  sound  of  strength. 

Istar  lifted  her  hands. 

She  bit  them,  she  beat  her  breast,  she  cried  with  a  cry, 
"  O  desolate  lands  whereof  Istar  hath  entered  the  gate, 
O  dark  and  desolate  lands ! 

Her  body  is  choked  with  her  hate. 
With  her  hands  she  smites  you,  and  I 
With  the  hate  of  my  hands  I 
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"  O  desolate,  dark  and  dark! 

For  the  sake  of  love  and  a  vain  love,  for  his  sake 

Do  I  seek  you,  the  hunger  of  love  makes  hurried  my  breath. 
My  body  starving  and  stark 

Yearns  toward  the  fulness  of  death, 
For  his  sake  also  I  make 
My  robes  of  the  dark  I 

*'  Behold  you,  and  lo,  and  lo, 

Have  I  cried  at  all,  have  I  made  any  wall  as  I  went! 
As  a  trodden  serpent,  a  back-blown  waste  of  the  chaff, 
I  turn  to  replague  you  so ; 

I  dance  to  the  horror,  I  laugh. 
My  neck  with  a  laughter  is  bent: 
Igo.Igo!" 

Toward  the  mute,  toward  the  inexorable  place, 
Istar,  daughter  of  Sin,  inclined  her  head, 

She  wearied  of  a  bitter  love,  she  passed,  she  was  gone; 
In  the  sad,  in  the  empty  place. 

With  the  darkness  that  is  blind  to  the  sun. 
In  the  country  where  the  stars  are  dead. 
She  covered  her  face. 


II 

SERENADE 

THE  stars  are  out  and  the  heavens  are  silent  and  very 
deep. 
My  heart  was  wakeful  and  wild  and  hungry  to  be  with 
the  stars, 
I  rose  and  came  to  thy  window;  but  thou,  my  beloved,  sleep! 

Sleep,  though  my  heart  be  wild  and  wakeful  and  full  of  unrest: 
The  crickets  are  still  and  the  breezes  creep  in  at  thy  window, 

sweet, 
Thy  right  hand  lies  under  thine  head,  and  thy  left  lies  over  thy 

breast. 
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Sleep,  till  the  wind  be  dead  and  the  stars  swoon  out  of  the  skies; 
The  world  is  full  of  laughter  and  weeping  and  passionate 

prayer, 
More  soft  than  the  night  on  the  waters  are  thine  eyelids  over 

thine  eyes  I 


III 

TO    ONE    ASLEEP 

WITHOUT  the  thunders  of  the  city  fade. 
You,  too,  at  last,  lapped  in  the  great  release. 
Lean  back  shut  lids;  slowly  all  sounds  decrease 
The  mystery  of  sleep  makes  me  afraid. 
Are  these  the  arms  that  about  my  heart  were  laid, 
Are  these  the  lips  that  clung,  the  fingers  these? 
So  deep  a  division  the  disdainful  peace 
Of  temporal  death  between  us  two  has  made. 

Even  as  death,  into  some  world  above  me 
He  has  called  you  up  beyond  my  utmost  love. 

O  sweet,  where  are  you,  alas!  where  are  you  fled? 
Yet  will  I  not  call  you  back  again  to  love  me. 
Nor  waken  you  from  that  high  peace,  above 
These  little  fears,  these  hopes  uncomforted. 


A 


A    WANDERER 
Witter  Bynner 

S  when  a  bird  alights  at  sea, 
I  found  you  and  you  rested  me; 


Forsaking  ocean's   infinite   foam, 
I  clung  to  you  and  made  you  home. 

But  soon  again  I  wandered  free — 
As  when  a  bird  alights  at  sea. 
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FOR    SAPPHO 

Wilton  Agnew  Barrett 

ONE  noon  I  sat  and  sang  to  you 
(Over  our  heads  the  roses  blew), 
I  touched  as  In  wild  dream  my  lyre, 
The  music  I  drew  forth  was  fire, 
And  fire  the  words  that  sought  my  tongue — 
Ah !  I  was  your  lover  and  mad  and  young. 

You  leaned  on  the  marble  and  looked  at  me 
(Over  our  heads  the  roses  blew). 
My  song  was  the  lure  and  beauty  of  you — 

Like  flame  beneath  thin  Ivory! 

But  ever  your  burning  eyes  would  scan 

The  sea  for  the  Lesbian  ferryman. 
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THE    SCIENCE    OF    POLITICAL    CORRUPTION 

Peter  McArthur 

FOR  some  years  past  the  magazines  and  newspapers  have 
been  publishing  scathing  exposures  of  political  corruption 
and  yet  the  public  does  not  seem  to  be  convinced.  If  the 
decent  people  of  the  country  really  believed  the  stories  that  are 
told,  with  such  a  wealth  of  damning  evidence,  they  would  "  Ere 
this  .  .  .  have  fatted  all  the  region's  kites  "  with  those  who  are 
corrupting  the  electorate  and  subverting  the  will  of  the  voters. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  significance  of  the  exposures 
does  not  get  home  to  them.  It  does  not  occur  to  the  honest  voter 
in  Texas  that  he  may  be  In  any  way  responsible  for  the  political 
conditions  in  Pittsburgh,  or  to  the  voter  In  Maine  that  he  is  to 
blame  for  corruption  in  San  Francisco. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  the  exposures  have  all  been  local 
and  the  principles  Involved  obscured  by  accounts  of  personal  graft, 
deals,  and  the  pernicious  activities  of  rapacious  corporations.  For 
this  reason  It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  attempt  a  broad  review 
of  the  principles  of  political  corruption  as  they  are  at  present  ap- 
plied. Students  of  pathology  tell  us  that  even  the  most  loathsome 
diseases  have  an  orderly  development  that  is  just  as  Interesting 
to  the  student  as  the  normal  functions  of  the  body.  A  study  of 
political  corruption  reveals  the  fact  that  however  much  local  con- 
ditions may  vary  a  few  simple  principles  are  involved,  and  per- 
haps if  these  were  properly  understood  It  would  be  easier  to  find 
and  apply  remedies.  These  principles  are  almost  axiomatic  in 
their  simplicity  and  for  that  reason  they  are  seldom  considered 
worth  dwelling  on  by  writers  who  are  excited  by  the  specific  cases 
to  which  they  are  giving  attention.  All  who  are  engaged  in 
practical  politics  understand  them  and  apply  them  In  their  work; 
but  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  Ignorant  the  average  voter  is  of 
the  means  by  which  his  political  activities  are  rendered  absurd  or 
made  to  have  the  opposite  effect  from  that  Intended.  One  does 
not  need  to  probe  very  deeply  to  find  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  voters  of  the  country  are  honest:  they  also  know  that  the 
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vast  majority  of  their  neighbors  are  honest  and  are  conse- 
quently bewildered  to  find  how  helpless  they  are  In  trying  to  ef- 
fect reforms.  They  know  they  are  cheated  and  defeated  at 
every  election,  and  yet  they  do  not  see  that  the  responsibility 
rests  at  their  own  doors.  It  never  seems  to  dawn  on  them  that 
the  honest  partisan  Is  the  greatest  asset  of  the  political  cor- 
ruptlonlst.  It  Is  because  the  majority  can  be  handled  without 
being  bought  that  It  Is  so  easy  to  swing  an  election.  The 
greater  the  number  of  honest  partisans  the  easier  It  is  for  the 
corruptlonlst  to  attain  his  ends. 

The  great  danger  of  making  sweeping  statements  about  buy- 
ing elections  Is  that  they  defeat  themselves  by  their  vagueness. 
They  suggest  a  wholesale  corruption  of  the  electorate  which 
even  the  most  superficial  observer  knows  to  be  untrue.  The 
trouble  Is  not  that  the  privileged  classes  buy  so  many  votes,  but 
that  we  make  It  necessary  for  them  to  buy  so  few.  By  our  faith 
in  parties  either  old  or  new  we  make  It  ridiculously  easy  for 
those  who  wish  to  control  the  legislative  machinery  of  the  coun- 
try to  attain  their  ends.  I  doubt  If  there  has  been  an  honest 
election  of  any  Importance  in  either  the  United  States  or  Can- 
ada in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  yet  I  have  been  assured 
by  skilled  and  experienced  politicians  that,  taking  the  country 
over, 

First:  not  one  voter  in  fifty  sells  his  vote  In  a  general  elec- 
tion; 

Second:  not  one  voter  In  twenty  is  approached  by  bribers 
or  sees  any  real  evidence  that  money  is  being  wrongly  used. 

The  vast  majority  are  justified  In  believing  that  every  elec- 
tion is  decided  on  its  merits  and  are  justified  In  resenting  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  party  to  which  they  give  their  allegiance  Is  cor- 
rupt. As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  very  few  really  bad  men 
in  public  life,  though  there  are  altogether  too  many  bad  methods 
and  deluded  men.  It  Is  nonsense  to  charge  wholesale  cor- 
ruption in  an  election  whose  result  does  not  please  us.  The 
day  of  wholesale  corruption  is  past.  Leaving  out  the  honest 
voters,  I  doubt  if  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  those  who 
are  eager  to  sell  their  votes  in  a  general  election  ever  get  the 
chance.     Their  votes  are  not  needed.    The  work  of  swinging  an 
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election  where  all  the  people  are  engaged  is  too  expertly  done  for 
any  money  or  wickedness  to  be  wasted.  Thanks  to  the  straight 
party  man  who  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  vote  the  party 
ticket,  political  corruption  has  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science. 
Every  dollar  is  placed  where  it  will  count  and  the  wonderful 
thing  is  how  few  dollars  are  needed.  In  local  elections  the  case 
is  somewhat  different  and  corruption  may  be  more  rampant,  but 
the  principles  involved  are  the  same. 

Without  referring  in  any  way  to  specific  elections,  let  us  ex- 
amine briefly  how  our  election  machinery  works.  We  have  two 
great  parties,  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican.  These 
parties  differ  radically  on  several  important  points  of  public  pol- 
icy. Because  of  this  each  can  claim  the  honest  support  of  a 
great  number  of  thinking  men.  Add  to  this  the  number  of  those 
who  are  either  Democrats  or  Republicans  "  by  birth  "  and  think 
it  a  disgrace  to  go  back  on  the  party  to  which  their  fathers  be- 
longed, and  we  have  the  great  mass  of  voters  normally  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  vote  in  the 
same  way  in  any  election. 

But  besides  these  party  voters  we  have  a  small  class  of 
voters  who  are  either  independent  or  indifferent  or  corrupt. 
Although  the  number  of  voters  in  this  class  is  small,  it  is  usually 
enough  to  swing  the  election.  If  its  support  can  be  secured  for 
the  Democrats,  the  Democrats  will  win.  If  it  can  be  secured  by 
the  Republicans,  the  Republicans  will  win.  The  result  is  that 
those  who  wish  to  control  the  elections  pay  no  attention  to  the 
straight  party  men.  So  long  as  they  vote  the  straight  party  tick- 
ets, they  are  useful  only  inasmuch  as  they  reduce  the  number  of 
those  whose  votes  must  be  secured  by  the  campaign  managers. 
'Every  campaign  really  centres  around  the  class  of  voters  who  do 
not  belong  to  any  party.  The  honest  independents  must  be  won 
by  eloquence  and  sound  arguments,  and  the  indifferent  and  venal 
by  influence  or  money. 

But  all  the  independents  or  indifferents  or  bribe-takers  are 
not  needed  to  swing  an  election.  Our  partisan  politics  works 
out  so  beautifully  that  only  a  small  portion  is  needed.  A  major- 
ity of  those  who  are  hunting  for  bribes  cannot  get  them  and  are 
not  to  be  blamed  if  they  join  the  honest  voters  in  saying  that  no 
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money  was  used.  Their  corrupt  votes  are  not  required.  In 
order  to  understand  how  this  is  possible  we  must  take  a  closer 
glance  at  the  working  of  our  electoral  machinery.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  our  constituencies  are  marked  off  without  any 
reference,  except  for  gerrymandering  purposes,  to  the  number 
of  Democrats  or  Republicans  there  may  be  in  a  given  constitu- 
ency. The  only  thing  considered  is  the  needful  population.  The 
result  is  that  we  have  many  constituencies  where  the  Democrats 
are  in  a  vast  majority  and  others  where  the  Republicans  are  simi- 
larly placed. 

Now  let  us  proceed  with  the  work  of  eliminating  unneces- 
sary votes.  Where  either  party  has  a  normal  majority  of,  say, 
a  thousand,  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  swing  this  election,  for 
no  normal  constituency  has  that  number  of  corrupt  voters. 
Where  there  is  an  overwhelming  Republican  or  Democratic  ma- 
jority it  is  useless  to  try  to  do  any  swinging.  To  get  control  In 
Congress  it  Is  only  necessary  to  put  a  majority  of  one  party  in 
power.  The  consequence  Is  that  in  a  general  election  all  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  strongholds  are  crossed  off  and  the 
work  of  swinging  the  election  confined  to  widely  scattered  con- 
stituencies. In  these  the  straight  Democratic  and  Republican 
voters  are  crossed  off  and  the  campaign  confined  to  the  class  that 
may  be  influenced.  In  each  of  these  close  constituencies  the  cap- 
ture of  a  hundred  votes  will  usually  suffice  to  swing  an  election. 
No  money  is  wasted  In  the  party  strongholds  on  Illegitimate 
practices,  but  In  the  close  constituencies  It  is  possible  to  pay  fancy 
prices  for  votes  If  there  is  a  sufficient  campaign  fund.  If  only 
one  party  is  provided  with  funds  the  amount  required  would  be 
merely  a  trifle  to  a  giant  corporation  or  combination  of  corpora- 
tions that  wishes  to  secure  special  privileges  for  raiding  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  With  a  grateful  party  In  power  they  can 
quickly  get  back  their  expenditures  many  times  over.  And  they 
do  not  need  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  party  In  power.  All  they  need  to  do  Is  to 
make  the  proper  deal  with  the  "  practical  men  '^  of  the  party  and 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress  can  be  depended  upon 
to  vote  along  straight  party  lines.  The  little  "  jokers  "  that  are 
slipped  Into  the  laws  to  pay  political  debts  usually  look  very 
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harmless  until  they  have  been  interpreted  by  the  courts.  No 
man  need  go  back  on  his  party  because  of  them.  This  unwav- 
ering fidelity  gives  the  corruptionist  who  has  secured  control  of 
the  party  machinery  a  chance  to  do  further  effective  and  clean 
work.  He  is  never  afraid  to  see  men  of  tried  honesty  and  high 
principles  nominated  for  office.  Instead  he  is  apt  to  seek  such 
men  for  his  ticket  and  while  they  are  denouncing  all  kinds  of  po- 
litical crookedness  on  the  platform,  he  and  his  silent  cohorts  go 
about  buying  the  necessary  votes  to  elect  them,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  always  vote  with  their  party  when 
elected.  Much  of  the  grim  humor  one  hears  among  practical 
politicians  has  to  do  with  these  incorruptibles  who  owe  their 
positions  to  corruption.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  a  western  State  who  began  his  career  by 
running  for  Congress.  The  story  was  told  to  me  by  one  of  the 
workers  who  secured  his  election. 

**  One  day  the  candidate  met  me,"  said  my  informant,  to 
whom  I  had  been  introduced  by  a  practical  politician,  as  he  took 
me  into  his  confidence  and  began  to  talk  as  one  briber  might  to 
another,  ''  and  asked  me  how  things  were  going  in  a  certain 
district. 

Fine,'  I  replied.     '  You  will  have  a  good  majority  there.' 
I   am  not  surprised,'   he  said  enthusiastically.      *  When  I 
was  speaking  there  I  made  the  best  speech  that  I  made  in  the 
whole  campaign.'  " 

The  worker  nudged  me  as  he  said:  ''  It  cost  us  just  seven 
thousand  dollars  to  win  that  particular  district  for  him  and  he 
thought  his  speech  did  it." 

No  matter  how  amazing  may  be  the  corruption  which  is 
-revealed  by  the  muckraker  or  a  court  of  investigation,  it  will 
be  found  that  it  all  springs  from  the  ease  with  which  the  bal- 
ance of  power  can  be  secured  when  two  parties  contend.  Care- 
ful investigators  and  practical  politicians  agree  in  placing  the 
corruptible  vote  of  the  country  at  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
But  as  things  have  developed  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  under 
normal  conditions  of  party  warfare  it  would  be  necessary  to  cor- 
rupt only  two  per  cent,  to  swing  a  general  election.  Of  course  in 
the   constituencies  on  the  firing  line  the   percentage  would  be 
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much  greater,  but  the  percentage  Is  lowered  at  once  when  we  add 
the  many  constituencies  that  are  party  strongholds  and  where 
corruption  Is  unnecessary. 

Of  course  the  natural  result  of  this  extraordinary  value  of 
the  corrupt  vote  to  those  who  wish  to  control  elections  was  to 
induce  the  venal  voters  to  be  organized  so  that  they  could  secure 
the  full  advantage  of  their  strategic  position.  Political  organi- 
zations that  could  secure  favors  for  the  floating,  corruptible 
voters  became  inevitable.  In  almost  every  case  they  take  on  the 
form  of  an  amazing  and  hideous  charitable  organization.  The 
charitable  side  of  these  organizations  wherever  they  exist  Is  the 
very  breath  of  their  being,  even  though  it  takes  the  form  of 
furnishing  free  whisky  to  the  fallen  souls  of  society  who  have 
lost  all  except  their  votes  or  their  power  to  personate  a  voter. 
By  a  bitter  Irony  of  fate  our  free  Institutions  can  be  controlled 
by  the  outcasts  of  society  and  those  who  prey  on  It.  By  band- 
ing together,  or  rather  by  following  some  leader  who  can  dole 
out  to  them  the  means  of  debauchery  and  protection  for  mis- 
deeds, they  can  subvert  the  will  of  the  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
decent  citizens  who  put  forth  party  platforms,  expound  funda- 
mental principles  of  government  and  discuss  abstract  justice. 
Their  leaders  are  quickly  able  to  entrench  themselves  and  in- 
crease their  misbegotten  charities  by  getting  their  own  creatures 
appointed  to  office  and  In  that  way  securing  control  of  the  po- 
lice and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts.  The  condi- 
tions that  prevail  In  organizations  of  this  kind  are  inconceivable 
to  normal  minds.  The  leaders  of  political  gangs  who  can  de- 
liver votes  are  true  philanthropists  to  their  wretched  followers, 
who  cannot  be  blamed  for  being  loyal  to  the  only  persons  who 
stand  between  them  and  the  world  with  which  they  are  at  war. 

No  one  who  studies  these  conditions  can  help  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  organizations  that  subvert  elections  are  In 
their  nature  a  just  punishment  to  society  for  the  harshness  with 
which  It  has  treated  those  unfortunates  who  are  unfit  for  the 
struggle  of  life.  Their  misfortunes  force  them  to  grasp  at  the 
only  straw  that  is  offered  to  them  and  Instead  of  denouncing 
them  In  unmeasured  terms  we  should  rather  aim  by  sane  laws 
and  human  sympathy  to  relieve  them  of  the  miseries  which  force 
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them  for  self-protection  to  run  the  courses  we  denounce.  The 
forces  that  give  power  to  the  political  bosses  can  all  say  with 
one  of  the  most  tragic  of  prisoners: 

"I  know  not  whether  laws  be  right 
Or  whether  laws  be  wrong. 
All  that  we  know  who  lie  in  gaol 
Is  that  the  walls   are  strong." 

And  they  know  from  bitter  experience  that  the  only  person 
who  can  break  down  the  walls  for  them  or  open  the  doors  of 
their  prison  house  Is  the  political  boss  at  whose  bidding  they 
are  willing  to  vote,  to  repay  him  for  his  Christian  charity.  It 
would  be  much  better  for  us  to  understand  these  conditions 
than  to  denounce  them. 

With  the  rise  of  the  great  corporations  that  need  special 
legislation  to  secure  for  them  the  privileges  they  desire,  the 
corrupt  leaders  with  their  wretched  following  were  able  to  com- 
mand greater  prices  for  their  Influence  than  they  could  extort  from 
the  ordinary  campaign  managers  who  were  willing,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  high-minded  party  organizations,  to  stoop  to  deal 
with  such  people.  The  little  bosses  were  bought  up  by  the  mag- 
nates of  business  life  and  the  big  bosses  who  carried  out  their 
will  came  into  being.  By  the  number  of  votes  they  controlled 
these  bosses  were  able  to  take  command  of  the  parties  and  the 
decent  citizens  who  wished  to  serve  their  country  had  to  come  to 
them  hat  in  hand.  With  the  advent  of  business  men  came  the 
advent  of  business  methods  and  the  corrupt  organizations  have 
been  more  skilfully  managed  than  any  political  organization  of 
decent  citizens  that  has  ever  been  developed.  Politics  became  an 
essential  part  of  Big  Business  Instead  of  the  study  of  decent  citi- 
zens. And  all  the  while  the  honest  partisans  have  stuck  to  their 
parties  and  helped  more  than  any  of  them  dream  to  make  free 
government  a  farce. 

With  all  voters  honest,  jr  In  a  position  to  be  honest,  the 
party  system  of  government  would  be  admirable,  for  it  would  at 
all  times  have  the  Government  checked  and  criticised  by  an  hon- 
est and  decent  Opposition;  but  as  matters  have  developed  it  has 
become  nothing  short  of  a  crime  for  a  man  to  be  a  partisan.     If 
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he  makes  corruption  possible  he  should  bear  the  blame  or  at 
least  share  it  with  the  weak  or  wretched  people  who  sell  their 
votes.  One  amusing  outcome  of  the  power  that  has  been  gained 
by  the  corrupt  elements  of  society  is  that  in  some  cases  they  have 
temporarily  put  an  end  to  corruption  by  their  extortionate  de- 
mands. Even  Big  Business  could  not  afford  the  prices  they  in- 
solently demanded,  which  shows  that  if  all  voters  were  corrupt 
the  evil  would  destroy  itself.  It  is  the  existence  of  the  honest 
partisans,  reducing  the  number  of  those  who  must  be  corrupted, 
that  make  bribery  and  the  politics  of  the  underworld  possible 
and  profitable.  While  the  vast  majority  are  sufficiently  partisan 
to  allow  the  balance  of  power  to  rest  with  the  corrupt,  corrup- 
tion will  continue.  The  science  of  political  corruption  has  been 
developed  to  a  point  where  it  can  be  defeated  only  by  a  new 
conception  of  citizenship.  How  this  end  may  be  attained  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  suggest.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to 
lay  the  blame  for  existing  conditions  where  it  really  belongs,  and 
that  is  at  the  door  of  the  honest  partisan.  Let  him  bethink 
himself  how  his  house  is  to  be  put  in  order.  All  parties  are 
alike  capable  of  being  controlled  by  the  combination  of  the 
underworld  and  the  Higher  Sphere  of  Finance.  Between  these 
upper  and  nether  millstones  of  corruption  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple are  being  ground  to  extinction. 


THE    DRAMA    OF   THE    WOMAN    OF    GENIUS 
Anna  Garlin  Spencer 

THERE'S  no  such  a  person  as  Mrs.  Harris!  ''  exclaimed 
the  quarrelsome  friend  of  Dickens'  Salry  Gamp,  in 
her  climax  of  jealousy  of  the  much-vaunted  but  never- 
seen  benefactress.  ''  There  Is  no  woman  of  genius,"  says  de 
Goncourt;  "  women  of  genius  are  all  men."  "  There  can  never 
be  a  woman  of  genius,"  says  the  author  of  Sex  and  Character,  in 
whose  view  women  are  hardly  human,  although  It  is  the  duty  of 
men  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were. 

This  book,  recently  translated  from  the  German  Into  Eng- 
lish and  already  In  Its  third  edition,  is  a  curious  testimony  to  the 
effect  of  prejudice  upon  the  ability  to  see  facts.  The  author, 
strangely  precocious  In  his  maturity  of  thought  and  style  and  in 
his  wide  reach  of  learning,  yet  betrays  such  an  exaggerated  and 
even  diseased  adolescence  In  his  sex-antagonism  that  we  do  not 
wonder  that  he  committed  suicide  before  he  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  What  de  Goncourt  puts  into  an  epigram  has  been 
laboriously  wrought  out  in  many  heavy  books.  What  Otto  Weln- 
inger  declares,  with  that  Intense  hatred  of  women  which  the 
morbid  ascetic  has  always  shown,  Is  asserted  in  more  or  less 
good-natured  argument  by  many  writers.  In  an  Essay  on  the 
Character,  the  Manners  and  the  Understanding  of  Women  in 
Different  Ages,  published  in  1781,  the  author,  Mons.  Thomas, 
gives  It  as  his  belief  that  women  have  never  reached  and  never 
can  reach  that  "  very  height  of  human  nature  from  which  great 
men  have  looked  down  and  examined  nature's  laws,  have 
showed  to  the  soul  the  source  of  Its  Ideas,  assigned  to  reason  its 
bounds,  to  motion  its  laws,  to  the  universe  Its  course;  who  have 
created  sciences  and  aggrandized  the  human  mind  by  cultivating 
their  own."  Thus  early,  however,  and  most  reasonably,  Mons. 
Thomas  raises  the  question,  fundamental  in  the  problem  of 
woman's  Intellectual  life,  "  If  not  one  woman  has  ever  raised 
herself  to  a  level  with  the  greatest  men.  Is  It  the  fault  of  edu- 
cation or  of  her  nature?"     Certainly  the  absence  of  women 
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from  the  highest-placed  company  of  the  Immortals  In  philos- 
ophy, science  and  art  Is  too  obvious  to  be  discussed. 

Plutarch  In  his  account  of  ''  The  Virtuous  Actions  of 
Women "  gives  recognition  of  their  intellectual  ability,  but, 
moralist  that  he  Is,  dwells  most  on  the  high  degree  of  courage 
and  honor  in  his  chosen  examples.  He,  however,  has  the  insight 
to  declare  that  "  the  talents  and  virtues  are  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances and  persons,  but  the  source  is  the  same  ";  thus  link- 
ing men  and  women  together  in  his  company  of  the  great  and  the 
good.  He  and  later  writers  willingly  grant  women  place  among 
the  lesser,  if  not  among  the  supreme,  geniuses. 

At  the  outstart  of  discussion  of  women's  intellectual  attain- 
ments, it  is  well  to  remember  how  few  are  the  men  of  first  rank. 
Dr.  Clouston,  In  his  illuminating  analysis  of  the  *'  eleven  orders 
of  brain,"  gives  the  average  man  "  four-fifths  of  the  whole  of 
humanity,"  while  to  the  great  genius  he  allows  ''  only  a  few  in 
each  generation."  To  the  class  of  "  marked,  all-round  talent," 
however,  he  assigns  one-eleventh  part  of  the  mass  of  mankind, 
and  to  "  genius  of  the  lesser  rank  "  a  chance  to  appear  at  any 
time  In  one  to  every  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  population.  It 
Is  in  these  two  classes,  that  of  the  all-round  talented,  and  that 
of  the  specialized  genius  of  the  secondary  rank,  that  we  count 
up  most  of  the  great  women.  For  example,  of  the  hundreds  of 
religious  sects  which  may  be  listed  only  a  few  can  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  women  as  founders,  and  none  of  those  is  one  of  the 
great  religions;  but  women  have  assisted  men  In  establishing 
faiths  of  which  they  were  the  first  and  most  important  disciples — 
as  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  Apelles  had  his  prophetess- 
friend,  Philumene,  to  help  him;  and  later,  Montanus  his  two 
women  assistants,  Priscllla  and  Maximllla,  who  seem  to  have  Im- 
pressed even  Tertulllan  himself  with  their  zeal  and  ability.  In 
philosophy  many  women  appear  of  the  second  and  third  class, 
but  no  one  great  enough  to  found  a  school  of  thought.  In  poetry, 
Sappho,  Sulpicia  and  Erinna  lighten  with  their  suggestion  of 
youth  and  beauty  the  massive  chorus  of  masculine  poets  of  the 
ancient  world;  and  In  our  own  time  Christina  Rossetti  and  Mrs. 
Browning  and  many  others  wear  their  singing  robes  by  right; 
but,  as  is  often  said,  Dante  and  Shakespeare  have  no  feminine 
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counterparts.     In  science,  mathematics  has  so  far  proved  the 
field  of  women's  greatest  achievements,  counting  many  eminent 
women,  from  Laura  Bassi,  who  graced  so  well  her  professor's 
chair  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  to   Miss  Herschel,  whose 
work  was  so  interwoven  with  that  of  her  brother,  that  no  one 
can  know  its  exact  scope  and  value.     The  fame  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  is  secure,  as  is  that  of  Constance 
Naden,  so  highly  praised  by  Herbert  Spencer  as  showing  that 
*'  rare  union  of  high  philosophic  capacity  with  intense  acquisi- 
tion," and  whose  untimely  death  probably  deprived  the  world 
of  one  of  its  great  expressions  of  feminine  power.     Sophie  Ko- 
walevsky,  also.  Is  accepted  as  a  master  and  found  her  rightful 
place  in  the  professor's  chair  in  Stockholm.     In  music  women 
have  made  a  very  poor  showing  In  the  field  of  composition,  but 
a  rich  display  In  Interpretation  of  song  and  in  appreciative  criti- 
cism.    In  literature,  to  which  some  deny  the  distinction  of  art, 
but  which  it  is  hard  to  describe  adequately  by  any  other  word, 
women  show  better  results;  in  the  branch  of  letters,  memoirs  and 
journals  excelling  men,  and  in  fiction  now  clearly  leading  the  van, 
with  Marian  Evans  at  the  head  of  the  line.     In  acting,  a  sub- 
sidiary but  Important  art  of  Interpretation,  women  stand  at  the 
very  top;  and  in  oratory,  wherever  and  whenever  allowed  by 
custom  to  practise  It,  they  easily  win  first  place,  in  point  of  num- 
bers of  excellent  public  speakers  now  clearly  excelling  the  mas- 
culine side  of  the  house.     In  politics  and  the  art  of  government 
of  States  women  have  chief  seats  in  the  Pantheon.     Surprise  has 
repeatedly  been  expressed  by  students  on  discovering  this  fact, 
which  shows  how  little  the  true  genius  of  common  womanhood 
itself  has  as  yet  been  understood.     In  spite  of  their  legal  sub- 
jection to  men,  women  have  ruled  and  administered  affairs  in  the 
family  and  in  the  smaller  social  groups  since  time  began;  they 
excel  and  have  always  excelled  In  power  to  read  human  nature, 
in  detail-observation  of  facts  and  conditions  and  In  skill  in  mak- 
ing needed  social  adjustments.    This  power,  "  writ  large,"  Is  the 
power  of  the  statesman.     Hence  there  Is  the  best  of  reasons  In 
the  practical,  social  capacity  of  women,  why  the  great  queens  of 
history  have  compelled  even  the  most  reluctant  historians  to  give 
them  place  among  the  leading  political  rulers  and  organizers  of 
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the  race.  Democracy  has  not  yet  learned  to  use  these  innate 
powers  of  women  to  such  advantage  as  aristocracy  succeeded  in 
doing.  When  it  does,  the  rudely  broken  line  of  high  display  of 
women's  political  genius  may  be  reunited  to  good  effect.  With 
this  exception,  and  some  rare  but  significant  concessions  which 
are  beginning  to  be  called  for  by  such  a  woman  as  Madame 
Curie,  women  are  generally  required  in  respect  to  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  genius  to  echo  the  plaintive  humility  of  Anne 
Bradstreet,  writing  in  1640: 

"Men  can  do  best^  and  women  know  it  well. 
Preeminence  in  each  and  all  is  yours, 
Yet  grant  some  small  acknowledgment  of  ours." 

The  failure  of  women  to  produce  genius  of  the  first  rank  in 
most  of  the  supreme  forms  of  human  effort  has  been  used  to 
block  the  way  of  all  women  of  talent  and  ambition  for  intel- 
lectual achievement  in  a  manner  that  would  be  amusingly  absurd 
were  it  not  so  monstrously  unjust  and  socially  harmful.  A  few 
ambitious  girls  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Bos- 
ton, the  Athens  of  America,  want  to  go  to  High  School.  The 
Board  of  Education  answers  them,  in  effect:  "  Produce  a  Michael 
Angelo  or  a  Plato  and  you  shall  have  a  chance  to  learn  a  bit  of 
mathematics,  history  and  literature."  A  few  women  of  marked 
inclination  toward  the  healing  art  want  a  chance  to  study  in  a 
medical  school  and  learn  facts  and  methods  in  a  hospital.  "  Go 
to!  "  the  managing  officials  in  substance  reply:  "  Where  is  your 
great  surgeon;  what  supreme  contribution  has  any  woman  ever 
made  to  our  science?"  A  group  of  earnest  students  beg  ad- 
mission to  college  and  show  good  preparation  gained  by  hard 
struggle  with  adverse  conditions.  *'  You  can't  come  in,"  the 
trustees  respond,  "  until  you  produce  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Mil- 
ton." The  demand  that  women  shall  show  the  highest  fruit  of 
specialized  talent  and  widest  range  of  learning  before  they  have 
had  the  general  opportunity  for  a  common-school  education  is 
hardly  worthy  of  the  sex  that  prides  itself  upon  its  logic.  In 
point  of  fact  no  one,  neither  the  man  who  denies  woman  a  proper 
human  soul  nor  the  woman  who  claims  *'  superiority  "  for  her 
sex,  can  have  any  actual  basis  for  accurate  answer  to  the  ques- 
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tlon,  Can  a  woman  become  a  genius  of  the  first  class?  Nobody 
can  know  unless  women  in  general  shall  have  equal  opportunity 
with  men  in  education,  in  vocational  choice,  and  in  social  wel- 
come of  their  best  intellectual  work  for  a  number  of  generations. 
So  far  women  have  suffered  so  many  disabilities  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives,  in  their  lack  of  training  in  what  Buckle  calls 
"  that  preposterous  system  called  their  education,"  in  their  segre- 
gation from  all  the  higher  intellectual  comradeship,  in  the  per- 
sonal and  family  and  social  hindrances  to  their  mental  growth 
and  expression,  that  not  even  women  themselves,  still  less  men, 
can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  their  possibilities  of  achievement. 
Nothing  therefore  is  more  foolish  than  to  try  to  decide  a  priori 
the  limits  of  a  woman's  capacity.  What  we  do  know  is  this,  that 
there  have  been  women  of  talent,  and  even  of  genius  reaching 
near  to  the  upper  circles  of  the  elect;  and  we  know  also  that 
these  women  of  marked  talent  have  appeared  whenever  and 
wherever  women  have  had  opportunities  of  higher  education  and 
have  been  held  in  esteem  by  men  as  intellectual  companions  as 
well  as  wives  and  manual  workers.  The  connection  between 
these  two  facts  is  obvious. 

Moreover  we  are  to  remember  In  this  era  of  wider  study  and 
more  inclusive  generalization  than  the  past  has  shown,  that  new 
scales  of  value  in  genius  are  being  slowly  evolved.  Each  critic 
and  tabulator  In  the  past  has  made  his  own  grading  of  human 
powers  and  usually  In  accordance  with  his  own  taste  or  talent. 
The  philosopher  has  put  at  the  head  those  who  have  wrought 
out  systems  of  thought  and  built  a  new  universe  out  of  the  in- 
terior vision;  the  artist  has  given  chief  crown  to  those  whose 
creative  power  has  produced  triumphs  of  the  imagination;  the 
scientist  has  placed  first  those  who  have  discovered  most  of  na- 
ture's secrets  and  put  her  forces  at  the  service  of  man;  the  states- 
man has  honored  most  highly  those  who  have  bullded  kingdoms 
and  organized  society.  It  so  happens  now  that  we  are  in  need 
of  more  detailed  and  flexible  administrative  genius  than  has  been 
consciously  desired  before,  and  It  Is  not  unlikely  that  In  the  re- 
vision of  the  lists  of  the  Immortals  which  Time  Is  always  making, 
certain  contributions  of  womanhood  to  social  culture  and  social 
readjustment  may  loom  larger  than  In  the  past.     We  are,  how- 
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ever,  still  under  the  domination  of  the  philosophic  thinker,  the 
pure  scientist  and  the  artist  in  making  the  record  of  genius,  and 
women  have  to  accept  the  conventional  challenges  of  greatness 
as  men  have  made  them. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  not  only  how  few 
are  the  men  of  supreme  genius,  but  also  how  few  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  in  their  biographies  to  get  their  names  on  the  chief 
lists  of  the  second  rank.  Not  all  "  inglorious  Miltons  "  were 
"  mute."  Many  sang  sweetly  to  their  contemporaries,  but  lacked 
voice  to  echo  down  the  ages.  Doubtless  many  quite  equal  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  yet  lacking  his  Boswell,  received  only  a  fine  print 
recognition  in  a  biographical  dictionary.  Women,  far  more  than 
men,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  have  suffered  hasty  eclipse  for 
want  of  adequate  mention  in  the  permanent  records.  Sappho  has 
been  sadly  overworked  as  an  instance  of  feminine  genius;  yet  to 
be  called  "  the  poetess  "  as  Homer  was  "  the  poet  "  in  Greece, 
nearly  five  hundred  years  before  our  era,  was  not  only  proof  of 
her  own  greatness,  but  also  that  there  must  have  been  many 
smaller  poetesses  to  win  her  that  distinction.  The  ancient  world 
must  also  have  produced  numbers  of  women-philosophers  of 
ability  to  have  made  a  place  for  Hypatia  at  the  head  of  a  School; 
and  her  powers,  which  won  her  a  martyrdom  for  truth  equal  in 
dignity  to  that  of  Socrates,  must  have  had  their  rooting  in  the 
rich  soil  of  the  higher  education  of  women.  Indeed,  we  hear 
of  over  thirty  "  lady  philosophers  "  and  students  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced learning  in  the  School  of  Pythagoras.  Again  that  Pul- 
cheria,  of  whom  Gibbon  says,  "  She  alone  of  all  the  descendants 
of  the  great  Theodosius  appears  to  have  inherited  any  share  of 
his  manly  spirit  and  abilities,"  could  not  have  been  the  only 
woman  of  her  time  and  her  court  to  show  intellectual  achieve- 
ments as  well  as  noble  statesmanship.  And  that  Paula,  friend  of 
Jerome,  descendant  of  the  Gracchi,  and  one  of  the  richest  women 
of  antiquity,  who  chose  simplicity  and  frugality  for  herself,  using 
her  wealth  for  education  and  charity,  could  not  have  carried  into 
effect  such  noble  forms  of  self-sacrifice  had  she  not  lived  in  a 
time  and  place  in  which  women  had  control  over  their  purses  and 
their  lives.  Superlative  genius,  although  usually  quite  unex- 
pected in  appearance,  always  arises  out  of  a  group  of  secondary 
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great  ones,  and  these  in  turn  out  of  a  crowd  of  the  merely  tal- 
ented. Following  this  general  law,  when  the  Lady  reached  her 
heyday  of  supremacy  in  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
her  class  gave  to  the  world  many  women  of  marked  intellectual 
power  and  of  special  gifts  in  many  lines.  In  these  days  of  girls* 
colleges  and  co-educational  universities  and  of  increasingly  free 
opportunities  for  professional  work,  we  remember  and  call  over 
with  a  fresh  sense  of  their  natural  place  in  the  social  economy, 
these  learned  and  gifted  women.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  they  seemed  like  fairy-tale 
heroines  to  the  reader  who  chanced  upon  their  biographies. 

Budding  genius  in  the  Lady-class  naturally  developed  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  to  the  habits  and  conventions  of  the 
age  and  station  of  the  exceptional  woman.  Writing,  scholarship 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  period,  teaching,  public  lecturing, 
preaching  (then  thought  entirely  suitable  for  the  great  lady  who 
could  do  it  well),  leadership  in  church  affairs  and  contribution 
to  the  higher  statesmanship  of  royal  houses  and  princely  courts 
— these  were  her  achievements.  The  "  funeral  oration  "  seems 
at  that  time  to  have  been  a  favorite  method  of  public  instruction. 
It  was  used  by  that  young  girl  of  the  thirteenth  century,  daugh- 
ter of  a  gentleman  of  Boulogne,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
pronounced  one  in  Latin  in  the  great  church  of  her  city,  of  which 
it  is  recorded,  "  the  orator  to  be  admired  had  no  need  of  her 
youth  or  the  charms  of  her  sex."  At  twenty-six  this  young 
woman  took  her  doctor's  degree  and  began  to  read  publicly  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian  in  her  own  house,  and  at  thirty  was  raised 
by  her  learning  and  gifts  of  speech  to  a  professor's  chair,  "  teach- 
ing the  laws  to  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people  of  all  nations." 
It  was  said  she  "  joined  the  elegance  of  the  woman  to  the  learn- 
ing of  the  man,"  and  "  when  she  spoke  had  the  merit  to  make 
her  hearers  forget  her  beauty."  Again,  we  remember  Cas- 
sandre  Fidele  who  wrote  equally  well  in  the  languages  of  Homer, 
Virgil  and  Dante  and  who,  it  is  said,  "  by  her  graces  embellished 
even  theology."  She  gave  public  lessons  at  Padua,  sustained 
theses  in  public  debate,  and  had  also  "  many  agreeable  talents 
such  as  music."  She  could  not  have  stood  alone,  although  prob- 
ably none  of  the  learned  ladies  of  her  town  were  her  equals;  and 
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surely  to  but  few  women  of  any  age  has  it  been  given,  as  it  was 
to  her,  to  prove  that  higher  education  is  not  inimical  to  woman's 
health,  by  living  more  than  one  hundred  years  !  As  to  the  women 
preachers  of  that  time,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Spanish  Isabella 
who  often  spoke  in  the  great  church  of  Barcelona,  "  converting 
even  the  Jews  by  her  eloquence,"  must  have  had  humble  fol- 
lowers who  were  the  pride  of  their  smaller  congregations. 

This  was  the  period  of  extravagant  praise  for  gifted  women, 
as  in  Venice,  where  in  1555,  Signora  Jeanne  d'Aragon  had  con- 
structed for  her  a  "  Temple  of  Praise  "  for  her  wit,  her  learn- 
ing and  her  eloquence,  to  which  the  greatest  writers  of  her  time 
contributed  in  all  the  principal  languages  of  the  world.  And  her 
sister  was  so  nearly  her  equal  in  gifts  and  graces  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  give  her  a  separate  "  decree  of  praise  " 
made  in  much  the  same  way.  This  genius  passed  down  the 
family  line  with  the  son  of  Jeanne,  a  Prince  of  Colonne, 
to  show  that  nature  never  balks  at  feminine  transmission  of 
power. 

It  was  in  this  period  also  that  books  and  treatises  first  ap- 
peared discussing  the  "  woman  question  "  and  introducing  the 
vexed  problem  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  sexes.  One  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa  labored  to  prove  by  a  book  of  thirty  chapters, 
"  The  Superior  Excellence  of  Women  Over  Men,"  calling  upon 
*'  theology,  physical  science,  history,  cabalistic  knowledge  and 
morals  "  to  establish  his  thesis.  This  man  was  a  soldier  of  dis- 
tinction and  an  all-round  scholar,  who  gave  lectures  on  St.  Paul 
in  England,  on  the  Philosopher's  Stone  in  Turin,  on  theology  at 
Pavia,  and  practised  medicine  in  Switzerland.  Several  other  men 
wrote  books  to  prove  the  ability  of  women,  if  not  their  superior- 
ity to  men.  One  of  these,  Peter  Paul  Ribera,  published  a  volume 
entitled  The  Immortal  Triumphs  and  Heroic  Enterprises  of 
Eight  Hundred  and  Forty-Five  Women.  Women  also  took  a 
hand  in  proclaiming  their  own  powers.  A  celebrated  Venetian 
lady,  Modesta  di  Pozzo  di  Forzi,  in  1593  maintained  the  su- 
periority of  her  sex  in  no  uncertain  words.  Her  biographer  in 
giving  an  account  of  the  "  great  success  of  her  book  "  shrewdly 
remarks  that  "  unfortunately  for  her  that  which  perhaps  assisted 
in  that  success  was  that  men  could  praise  her  without  fear,  since 
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she  died  just  as  the  work  appeared."  He  also  confesses  that 
"  men  always  see  with  pleasure  these  sorts  of  works  by  women; 
for  pride,  which  calculates  everything,  makes  men  regard  as  a 
proof  of  their  advantage  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  combat 
them."  In  the  seventeenth  century  another  Venetian  lady  went 
so  far  as  to  entitle  her  book,  The  Nobleness  and  Excellence  of 
Women  and  the  Defects  and  Imperfections  of  Men.  It  Is  said 
that  she  too  had  "  the  success  that  beauty  gives  to  wit."  Mar- 
guerite, Queen  of  Navarre,  undertook  In  a  letter  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  her  sex;  while  Mile,  de  Gourney  contented  herself 
with  simply  claiming  equality.  Then,  as  now,  however,  some  of 
the  most  learned  and  able  women  found  such  comparisons  odi- 
ous, and  would  none  of  the  merry  war  for  supremacy.  One  man 
wrote  two  books,  one  on  each  side  of  the  debate;  the  first  In  1673, 
entitled  The  Equality  of  the  Sexes;  a  philosophic  and  moral  dis- 
course in  which  one  sees  the  importance  of  getting  rid  of  one's 
prejudices ;  and  the  second  In  1675,  entitled  The  Excellency  of 
Men  against  the  Equality  of  the  Sexes;  but  we  are  told  that  in 
the  second  book  "  he  refuted  himself  gently,  fearing  to  have 
reason  against  himself." 

The  whole  discussion  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  play-battle, 
doubtless  taken  seriously  by  few,  if  any.  It  was  the  prelude  to  a 
more  serious  struggle  for  democratic  rights  In  government,  in 
education,  and  In  Industry  which  wrought  Itself  out  first  by  and 
for  men,  and  in  which  for  a  long  season  all  claims  of  women  to 
justice  and  consideration  were  forgotten. 

Carlyle  reminds  us  that  while  the  French  Revolution  was 
smouldering  toward  conflagration  the  "  paper  people  "  (those  at 
ease  in  their  own  circumstances  from  having  already  profited  by 
class  privilege)  were  playing  with  radical  Ideas  that  were  later 
to  make  rallying  cries  In  the  bloody  struggle.  It  was  a  time,  he 
says,  when  "  Phllosophism  sat  joyful  in  her  glittering  saloons, 
the  dinner  guest  of  Opulence  grown  ingenuous,  the  very  nobles 
proud  to  sit  by  her,  and  Preaching,  lifted  up  over  all  Bastiles,  a 
coming  millennium."  So  in  the  times  when  womanhood  in  gen- 
eral suffered  all  unspeakable  outrage  and  misery,  this  little  com- 
edy of  mock  homage,  which  yet  had  In  it  some  notes  of  true  rev- 
erence, was  played  out  on  the  stage  of  polite  society. 
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There  were  hard  days  coming,  days  when  the  rights  of  man 
as  man  were  to  embroil  the  world  In  conflict;  days  when  the  com- 
mon life  was  to  surge  up  to  the  drawing  room  and  rudely  break 
up  the  dinners  of  Opulence;  days  when  the  Lady  was  lost  sight 
of  and  the  stern  times  called  even  for  the  woman  of  genius  to 
bury  herself  In  the  primal  labors  of  her  sex,  that  so  the  home 
might  be  kept  and  the  children  saved  alive  and  the  grain  har- 
vested while  the  men  held  their  hands  at  the  throat  of  Despotism, 
until  all  the  common  folk  were  counted  as  people.  When  the 
time  came  for  a  genuine  movement  for  equality  of  education  and 
opportunity  for  women.  It  was  the  great  middle  class,  not  the  no- 
bility, that  led  In  the  sober  struggle;  and  It  was  martyrdom,  not 
*'  success,"  that  came  first. 

Victor  Hugo  says:  "  The  eighteenth  century  was  man's  cen- 
tury; the  nineteenth  Is  woman's."  In  that  man's  century  of  revo- 
lution against  class  privilege,  the  lowest  level  of  "  female  educa- 
tion "  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion. In  our  own  country.  In  the  early  days,  the  vigor  of  mind 
as  well  as  of  body  of  both  men  and  women  went  of  necessity  Into 
the  pioneer  building  of  our  mighty  States.  So  much  was  this  the 
fact  that  the  oft-repeated  sneer,  "  Who  reads  an  American 
book?  "  might  well  have  been  answered  by  a  showing  of  Consti- 
tutions, Highways,  Schools,  ordered  Settlements,  as  the  front-row 
volumes  In  the  library  of  American  genius.  This  practical  de- 
votion to  doing  things  that  later  historians  would  write  about, 
made  the  women  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  and  western- 
pioneering  days  great  persons,  but  small  students.  And  the  op- 
portunity for  learning  In  schools  was  even  less  than  the  Incitement 
toward  "  the  still  air  of  delightful  studies."  Although  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  early  as  1636  the  General  Court  established  Har- 
vard College,  and  in  1644  ordered  the  several  towns  to  make  sure 
that  "  Evry  family  alow  one  peck  of  corne  or  I2d.  In  money  or 
other  commodity  to  be  sent  In  to  ye  Treasurer  for  the  coUedge 
at  Cambridge,"  and  in  1683  voted  that  "  Every  towne  consist- 
ing of  more  than  five  hundred  families  shall  set  up  and  maintain 
scholes  to  instruct  youth  as  the  law  directs,"  no  girls  were  thought 
of  in  this  connection.  The  provision  of  "  free  schools,"  "  schools 
for  the  people,"  etc.,  left  the  girls  entirely  out  of  the  count. 
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Hartford,  Connecticut,  Indeed,  in  1771,  began  to  allow  girls  to 
learn  "  reading,  spelling,  writing  "  and  sometimes  "  to  add  ";  but 
not  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  the  majority  of 
towns  of  New  England  make  provision,  even  in  a  meagre  man- 
ner, for  the  education  of  girls. 

At  first  all  the  Common  Schools  for  girls  were  held  between 
April  and  October,  when  the  boys  were  at  work  on  the  farms; 
and  as  late  as  1792  Newburyport  most  reluctantly  allowed  girls 
over  nine  years  of  age,  "  instruction  in  grammar  and  reading 
during  the  summer  months  for  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  dis- 
mission of  the  boys."  This  opportunity  was  extended  in  1804  to 
a  provision  for  "  girls'  schools,"  "  to  be  kept  for  six  months  in 
the  year  from  six  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  on  Thurs- 
day afternoons,"  when  the  boys,  presumably,  were  not  using  the 
school  rooms!  As  late  as  1788  the  town  of  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, voted  *'  not  to  be  at  any  expense  for  schooling  girls," 
and  only  yielded,  after  an  appeal  to  the  courts  by  the  tax-paying 
fathers  of  the  girls,  a  small  chance  to  learn  in  the  summer  months. 
Up  to  1828  girls  did  not  go  to  public  schools  in  Rhode  Island; 
and  not  until  1852  was  the  "  Girls'  High  School  "  securely  es- 
tablished in  Boston  itself,  and  not  until  1878  the  "  Girls'  Latin 
School  "  of  that  city  to  prepare  for  college. 

As  Abigail  Adams  wrote  in  18 17,  when  over  seventy  years  of 
age,  speaking  of  the  opportunities  of  women  In  her  day:  "  The 
only  chance  for  much  intellectual  improvement  in  the  female  sex, 
was  to  be  found  In  the  families  of  the  educated  class  and  in  occa- 
sional intercourse  with  the  learned."  To  this  should  be  added 
the  partiality  of  men  teachers  to  some  bright  girls,  which  gave  an 
exceptional  training  to  a  favored  few.  Thus  we  read  that  In 
1783  Ezra  Stiles,  President  of  Yale,  gave  a  certificate  declaring 
that  he  had  "  examined  Miss  Lucinda  Foote,  twelve  years  old," 
and  had  found  her  "  fully  qualified,  except  In  regard  to  sex,  to  be 
received  as  a  pupil  in  the  Freshman  Class  of  Yale  University." 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Lucinda  received  the  full  college 
course,  including  Hebrew,  under  President  Stiles'  private  instruc- 
tion, and  that  she  then  proved  that  learning  does  not  undermine 
the  family,  by  marrying  and  having  ten  children.  To  similar 
happy  accidents  of  personal  favoritism  toward  exceptional  girls 
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must  be  added  the  earliest  contributions  to  co-education  made  by 
the  religious  sects,  the  Moravians  who  founded  In  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  In  1749,  the  first  private  Institution  in  America 
which  admitted  girls  to  higher  educational  opportunities  than  the 
elementary  school;  and  the  Friends,  who  established  In  1697 
the  Penn  Charter  School  In  Philadelphia  which  made  provision 
for  the  education  of  "  all  Children  and  Servants,  Male  and  Fe- 
male, the  rich  to  be  instructed  at  reasonable  rates  and  the  poor 
to  be  maintained  and  schooled  for  nothing";  although  in  this 
provision  the  boys  were  provided  with  a  more  extended  course  of 
study  than  the  girls. 

These  reminders  of  the  period  before  the  days  of  the  Ladies' 
Academy  for  the  well-to-do,  of  which  Miss  Wlllard's  was  the 
most  ambitious,  and  of  Mary  Lyon's  school  in  which  the  poorer 
girls  could  earn  a  part  of  their  living  by  housework,  cannot  be 
omitted  from  consideration  of  the  Intellectual  output  of  women 
in  the  United  States.  Oberlln,  with  Its  "  Female  Department  " 
and  Its  offers  of  education  to  black  as  well  as  white,  the  Cincin- 
nati Wesleyan  Woman's  College  and  RIpon  and  Antioch  Col- 
leges, were  object-lessons  long  more  observed  than  followed. 
The  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  gave  the  first  great  demo- 
cratic opportunity  in  education  to  women  In  America;  and,  char- 
acteristically in  the  history  of  women's  higher  education,  this  op- 
portunity was  given  women  not  for  themselves  as  human  beings 
entitled  to  intellectual  development,  but  as  women  who  could 
give  the  State  a  larger  and  cheaper  supply  of  teachers  for  the 
free  public  schools.  Even  as  such  it  was  an  innovation  bitterly 
opposed  as  too  radical.  We  recall  the  procession  of  hoodlums  of 
"  property  and  standing  "  that  made  an  effigy  of  the  gentle  and 
learned  Mr.  Brooks  and  carried  it  through  the  streets,  putting  a 
fool's  cap  on  the  head  on  which  was  the  legend  "  A  Normal 
School  In  the  Clouds."  The  valiant  Horace  Mann  had  to  work 
hard  and  long  to  bring  that  vision  down  from  the  clouds  into  the 
actual  public  school  system;  and  women  teachers,  trained  in  co- 
educational normal  schools,  shared  his  labor  at  every  step.  In 
spite  of  their  poverty  In  education,  however,  the  women  of  the 
eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  made  some 
good  showing  in  letters;  and  their  struggles  for  professional 
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training  and  opportunity,  especially  In  the  field  of  medicine,  show 
an  heroic  temper  as  well  as  a  persistent  purpose  second  to  no 
class  of  men  In  a  similar  effort  to  obtain  rights  and  chances  In  the 
larger  life. 

There  have  been  so  many  definitions  of  the  lesser  genius  that 
one  Is  at  liberty  to  vary  the  Intellectual  challenge  to  women  In 
order  to  cover  justly  the  demand  upon  them.  If,  for  example,  as 
some  say,  *'  genius  Is  the  power  of  prodigious  Industry  In  some 
one  direction,"  then  women  might  certainly  win  some  prizes  In 
literature — or  In  what  Is  called  that  when  It  Is  fresh  from  the 
press  and  becomes  "  the  best  seller."  Not  only  Mrs.  Southworth 
with  her  near  a  hundred  books  translated  Into  sev^eral  languages 
and  sold  In  six  capitals  of  the  world,  but  also  Mrs.  Willis  Parton 
with  her  article  each  week  for  sixteen  successive  years  In  The 
New  York  Ledger,  may  challenge  attention !  Then  we  have  Lydia 
H.  SIgourney  whose  day-school  education  ceased  at  thirteen  years 
and  who  was  obliged  to  do  all  the  rest  of  her  studying  by  herself, 
varied  only  by  a  short  term  at  a  boarding  school  where  she  was 
taught  "  embroidery  of  historical  scenes,  filigree  and  other  finger- 
works."  She  produced  over  fifty  books  and  more  than  two  thou- 
sand articles  In  prose  and  verse  contributed  to  over  three  hun- 
dred periodicals.  No  wonder  her  Muse  was  anaemic  from  such 
exertion  on  such  small  sustenance !  Mrs.  Hall,  collaborating 
with  her  husband  through  the  forty  years  of  his  editorship  of 
The  Art  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  adding  to  her  large  origi- 
nal work  the  editing  of  fifty  volumes  of  the  best  English  novels, 
show  a  like  Industry  with  better  results. 

If,  again,  as  others  say,  genius  Is  shown  by  the  pioneer  en- 
trance Into  new  fields  of  thought  and  action,  then  such  a  woman 
as  Lydia  Maria  Child  must  surely  have  a  place  among  those  dis- 
tinguished for  translating  the  Inventive  faculty  Into  literature. 
Pioneer  she  was  In  so  many  ways — writing  the  first  anti-slavery 
book;  Initiating  the  first  series  of  travel  and  art  letters  from  a 
great  city;  among  the  first  to  write  novels  using  home  material; 
starting  the  first  children's  magazine  In  the  United  States;  becom- 
ing one  of  the  first  woman  editors  of  other  than  a  "  Ladies'  " 
magazine  In  her  work  for  The  Anti-Slavery  Standard;  and  most 
original  of  all,  writing  the  first  comparative  study  of  religions 
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published  in  this  country,  and  one  of  the  first  published  in  the 
world  from  the  standpoint  of  rational  thought;  and  this  from  a 
stock  of  learning  so  small  as  to  make  the  venture  as  audacious 
as  it  was  provocative  of  thought  in  the  better  equipped  students 
of  her  time.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  what  may  be  called  American  literature  Margaret  Fuller 
founded  the  first  quarterly  published  in  this  country  in  the  interest 
of  philosophy;  and  added  other  pioneer  contributions  as  literary 
editor  of  The  Tribune  under  Horace  Greeley  to  what  was  the 
spring-time  growth  of  intellectual  life  in  the  United  States;  be- 
sides proving  herself  the  great  improvisatrice  of  her  day  in  con- 
versation as  an  art.  In  fiction,  the  success  of  women  in  introduc- 
ing new  subject-matter  is  proof  of  their  preeminence  in  at  least 
one  form  of  originality.  Aphra  Behn  herself,  the  first  woman 
in  England  to  earn  her  living  by  her  pen  and  made  worthy  of 
her  burial  in  the  Poets'  Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey  more  by 
that  fact  than  by  the  lasting  value  of  her  works,  held  the  stage  by 
her  dramas  so  long  chiefly  because  they  in  some  degree  initiated 
that  realistic  school  which  Jane  Austen  first  made  commanding 
and  respected  as  a  new  type  of  story-telling.  Many  women 
writers  of  all  the  leading  nations  have  carried  on  this  adventu- 
rous spirit  and  shown  high  gifts  in  the  imaginative  treatment  of 
the  actual  and  the  commonplace.  This  was  the  master  quality 
in  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  novels,  the  most  popular  of  which, 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  attested  also  woman's  tendency  toward  the 
dramatic  presentation  of  great  moral  ideals.  The  practical  na- 
ture of  women  and  their  deep  religious  earnestness  have  often 
made  them  servants  of  their  time,  as  was  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  ways 
that  of  themselves  sometimes  dwarf  permanent  results  in  litera- 
ture and  art.  For  example,  Jane  Grey  Swisshelm,  with  intel- 
lectual power  and  business  ability  to  found  and  maintain  an  in- 
fluential newspaper  in  the  days  when  many  women  could  not  read 
or  write,  used  much  of  her  strength  in  defending  her  anti-slavery 
propaganda  against  the  mobs  that  opposed  her,  and  later  in  nurs- 
ing soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  and  thus  in  all  her  life  became  a 
type  of  the  numberless  professional  women  who  waver  perpetu- 
ally between  social  reform  and  intellectual  achievement.  Such 
devotion  to  duty,  if  not  inimical  to  genius,  harnesses  it  too  early 
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to  hard  labor  for  full  development  of  "  frolic  fancy  "  or  of  calm 
contemplation. 

"  Talent,"  says  Lowell,  "  Is  that  which  is  in  a  man's  power; 
genius  is  that  in  whose  power  a  man  is."  If  genius,  even  in  its 
lesser  ranges,  be  this  irresistible  pressure  toward  some  unique 
self-expression,  then  women  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  charmed  cir- 
cle; especially  when  we  remember  Helen  Hunt  with  her  solitary 
but  wide  approach  to  love  and  life,  and  Emily  Dickinson,  that 
hermit  thrush  among  poets.  Nor  can  those  unique  interpreters 
of  art  and  literature  among  women  whose  vital  expression  has  so 
enhanced  the  works  of  genius  as  to  make  them  seem  new  crea- 
tions, be  left  out  of  the  count.  In  modern  times,  the  growing  com- 
pany of  musicians,  some  of  them  composers,  and  the  artists  of 
pen  and  brush,  and  the  sculptors  among  women  who  swell  the 
secondary  ranks  of  genius  in  numbers  and  in  power,  must  have 
increasing  recognition. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  reach  the  deepest  considerations 
Involved  in  taking  account  of  the  intellectual  contribution  of 
women  to  art,  science,  philosophy  and  affairs.  Whatever  may  be 
the  reasons  in  nature  for  the  lower  level  of  women  along  these 
lines  of  man's  greatest  achievement,  there  are  the  gravest  reasons 
In  circumstance  for  the  comparatively  meagre  showing.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  handicap  of  lack  of  education,  a  handicap  which  no 
exceptional  success  of  the  self-made  man  or  woman  can  off-set 
for  the  majority  of  the  talented,  there  is  a  no  less  Important  de- 
privation which  all  women  have  suffered  in  the  past  and  most 
women  now  suffer.  This  deprivation  Is  that  of  the  Informal  but 
highly  stimulating  training  which  the  good  fellowship  of  their 
chosen  guild  of  study  and  of  service  gives  to  men,  but  which  Is 
denied  for  the  most  part  even  to  professional  women.  For  ex- 
ample, women  have  been  in  the  medical  profession  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  and  have  obtained  high  distinction  In  It.  They  have 
won  just  recognition  from  many  Influential  doctors  of  the  other 
sex.  Yet  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  entered  the  inner  circle 
of  their  clan.  They  may  stop  to  dinner  at  medical  conventions, 
it  is  true,  provided  they  make  no  fuss  about  smoking  and  do  not 
mind  being  in  the  minority;  but  there  are  few  men,  even  in  that 
enlightened  group,  who  can  so  sink  sex-consciousness  in  profes- 
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slonal  comradeship  as  either  to  give  or  get  the  full  social  value 
that  might  be  gained  from  a  mixed  company  of  like  vocation. 
The  women  lawyers  and  members  of  the  clergy  are  in  even 
smaller  minority,  and  hence  suffer  still  more  from  that  embarrass- 
ment of  "  the  exception  "  which  prevents  easy  and  familiar  asso- 
ciation. In  the  teaching  profession,  where  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  sexes  are  reversed,  there  is  often  more  adequate  profes- 
sional intercourse;  but  the  woman  college  professor,  or  college 
president,  is  still  that  one  among  many  whose  reception  into  her 
special  class,  even  if  courteous  and  friendly,  is  too  formal  and 
occasional  for  real  guild  fellowship. 

In  addition  to  these  handicaps  must  be  named  the  well-known 
but  scarcely  adequately  measured  interruptions  to  both  study  and 
self-expression  which  the  women  of  talent  and  specialized  power 
have  always  experienced.  Anyone  can  see  that  to  write  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  on  the  knee  in  the  kitchen,  with  constant  calls  to 
cooking  and  other  details  of  housework  to  punctuate  the  para- 
graphs, was  a  more  difficult  achievement  than  to  write  It  at 
leisure  in  a  quiet  room.  And  when  her  biographer  says  of  an 
Italian  woman  poet,  "  during  some  years  her  Muse  was  Inter- 
mitted," we  do  not  wonder  at  the  fact  when  he  casually  mentions 
her  ten  children.  No  record,  however,  can  even  name  the  women 
of  talent  who  were  so  submerged  by  child-bearing  and  its  duties, 
and  by  "  general  housework,"  that  they  had  to  leave  their  poems 
and  stories  all  unwritten.  Moreover,  the  obstacles  to  intellectual 
development  and  achievement  which  marriage  and  maternity  in- 
terpose (and  which  are  so  important  that  they  demand  a  sep- 
arate study)  are  not  the  only  ones  that  must  be  noted.  It  is  not 
alone  the  fact  that  women  have  generally  had  to  spend  most  of 
their  strength  In  caring  for  others  that  has  handicapped  them  in 
individual  effort;  but  also  that  they  have  almost  universally  had 
to  care  wholly  for  themselves.  Women  even  now  have  the  bur- 
den of  the  care  of  their  belongings,  their  dress,  their  home  life 
of  whatever  sort  It  may  be,  and  the  social  duties  of  the  smaller 
world,  even  If  doing  great  things  In  Individual  work.  A  success- 
ful woman  preacher  was  once  asked  "  what  special  obstacles  have, 
you  met  as  a  woman  in  the  ministry?"  *' Not  one,"  she  an- 
swered, "  except  the  lack  of  a  minister's  wife."    When  we  reac^ 
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of  Charles  Darwin's  wife  not  only  relieving  him  from  financial 
cares  but  seeing  that  he  had  his  breakfast  in  his  room,  with 
*'  nothing  to  disturb  the  freshness  of  his  morning,"  we  do  not 
find  the  explanation  of  Darwin's  genius,  but  we  do  see  how  he 
was  helped  to  express  It.  Men  geniuses,  even  of  second  grade, 
have  usually  had  at  least  one  woman  to  smooth  their  way,  and 
often  several  women  to  make  sure  that  little  things,  often  even 
self-support  itself,  did  not  interfere  with  the  development  and 
expression  of  their  talent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  obligation  of 
all  the  earlier  women  writers  to  prepare  a  useful  cook-book  In 
order  to  buy  their  way  into  literature.  Is  a  fitting  symbol  of  the 
compulsion  laid  upon  women,  however  gifted,  to  do  all  the  things 
that  women  In  general  accomplish  before  entering  upon  their  spe- 
cial task.  That  brave  woman  who  wanted  to  study  medicine  so 
much  that  not  even  the  heaviest  family  burdens  could  deter  her 
from  entering  the  medical  school  first  opened  to  her  sex,  but  who 
*'  first  sewed  steadily  until  her  entire  family  was  fitted  with 
clothes  to  last  six  months,"  is  a  not  unusual  type. 

Added  to  all  this,  the  woman  of  talent  and  of  special  gifts  has 
had  until  very  lately,  and  in  most  countries  has  still,  to  go  against 
the  mass  social  pressure  of  her  time  in  order  to  devote  herself  to 
any  particular  intellectual  task.  The  expectation  of  society  has 
long  pushed  men  toward  some  special  work;  the  expectation  of 
society  has  until  recently  been  wholly  against  women's  choosing 
any  vocation  beside  their  functional  service  in  the  family.  This 
is  a  far  more  intense  and  all-pervading  influence  in  deterring 
women  from  success  in  Intellectual  work  than  is  usually  under- 
stood. Palissy  the  Potter  Is  honored  with  a  volume  In  the  series 
on  the  Heroes  of  Industry.  This  Is  well;  for  his  marked  talent, 
his  indomitable  purpose  pursued  in  poverty,  his  choice  of  invent- 
ive rather  than  of  paying  work,  his  final  success  after  Intense  ef- 
fort, all  mark  him  as  great  In  his  devotion  and  in  his  gift  to  art. 
We  note,  however,  that  his  family  pay  a  heavy  price  for  his 
choices  In  life;  and  when  his  wife  objects  to  his  burning  up  the 
baby's  cradle  and  the  kitchen  table  in  that  devouring  furnace 
which  has  already  consumed  all  their  comforts,  we  are  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  her.  She  does  not  feel  sure — as  Indeed  how 
could  she? — that  Palissy  will  get  the  glaze  he  wants;  but  she  sees 
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clearly  that  the  children  are  hungry  and  she  cannot  feed  them. 
His  biographer,  however,  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  men 
should  be  sustained  in  their  heroic  efforts  to  solve  problems  and 
make  inventions;  and  Palissy  himself  has  that  conviction  of  so- 
ciety concerning  the  worth  and  righteousness  of  man's  specialized 
effort  to  give  tone  to  his  ambition.  This  it  is  which  makes  him 
feel  himself  a  hero  and  not  merely  a  selfish  man  who  neglects  his 
family.  No  book  has  yet  been  written  in  praise  of  a  woman  who 
let  her  husband  and  children  starve  or  suffer  while  she  invented 
even  the  most  useful  things,  or  wrote  books,  or  expressed  herself 
in  art,  or  evolved  philosophic  systems.  On  the  contrary,  the 
mildest  approach  on  the  part  of  a  wife  and  mother,  or  even  of  a 
daughter  or  sister,  to  that  intense  interest  in  self-expression  which 
has  always  characterized  genius,  has  been  met  with  social  disap- 
proval and  until  very  recent  times  with  ostracism  fit  only  for  the 
criminal.  Hence  her  inner  impulsion  has  needed  to  be  strong 
indeed  to  make  any  woman  devote  herself  to  ideas. 

In  view  of  these  tremendous  obstacles,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
when  women  in  the  past  have  achieved  even  a  second  or  third 
place  in  the  ranks  of  genius  they  have  shown  far  more  native 
ability  than  men  have  needed  to  reach  the  same  eminence.  Not 
excused  from  the  more  general  duties  that  constitute  the  cement 
of  society,  most  women  of  talent  have  had  but  one  hand  free 
with  which  to  work  out  their  ideal  conceptions.  Denied,  at  cost 
of  "  respectability"  itself,  any  expression  of  that  obstinate  ego- 
tism which  is  nature's  protection  of  the  genius  in  his  special  task, 
and  in  the  preparation  for  it,  they  have  had  to  make  secret  and 
painful  experiments  in  self-expression  after  spending  first 
strength  in  the  commonplace  tasks  required  of  all  their  sex. 

The  genius  is  at  once  the  most  self-centred  and  the  most  uni- 
versal of  human  beings.  He  sees  only  himself  and  the  world  of 
thought  or  of  affairs  he  would  master  for  his  special  work.  All 
that  lies  between,  family,  friends,  social  groups,  is  but  material 
for  his  elect  service.  Delight  in  his  own  personality,  absorbed  at- 
tention to  the  processes  of  his  own  mind,  have  made  him  generally 
the  master  shirker  in  respect  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  He 
has  been  often  "  ill  to  live  with,"  and  greedy  in  demand  upon  the 
support  and  care  of  others.     He  is  so  rare  and  precious,  how- 
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ever,  that ''  with  all  his  faults  we  love  him  still  "  when  he  enriches 
the  commonwealth  of  thought,  Imagination  or  action  with  some 
new  gift.  But,  alas,  the  ''  near  "  genius  has  too  often  the  char- 
acter frailties  of  the  genuine  great  one  without  his  power  of 
achievement.  We  see  therefore  the  social  advantage  of  the  pov- 
erty and  hardships  and  lack  of  Immediate  appreciation  which 
have  so  often  weeded  out  from  the  lists,  In  advance,  all  but  the 
giants  In  intellectual  power.  Seeing  how  many  small  people  mis- 
take their  own  strongly  individualized  taste  for  great  talent,  and 
feel  justified  In  declining  all  disagreeable  tasks  of  "  menial  " 
work  on  the  plea  of  absorption  in  some  form  of  effort  which  is 
mainly  self-indulgence,  we  realize  that  nature  has  done  well  to 
discipline  the  would-be  genius  severely.  The  ''  artistic  tempera- 
ment "  so  often  drops  the  final  syllables  to  become  mere  vulgar 
"  temper  "  that  family  life  could  not  well  bear  the  strain  of 
greatly  multiplying  the  type  that  for  the  most  part  only  enjoys 
but  does  not  produce  masterpieces.  But  to  suppress  in  wholesale 
fashion,  and  at  the  outset,  all  troublesome  "  variations  "  in 
women,  while  leaving  men  free  to  show  what  they  can  become 
and  giving  them  besides  a  good  chance  to  prove  their  quality,  is 
to  make  that  discipline  too  one-sided.  The  universal  social 
pressure  upon  women  to  be  all  alike,  and  do  all  the  same  things, 
and  to  be  content  with  Identical  restrictions,  has  resulted  not  only 
In  terrible  suffering  In  the  lives  of  exceptional  women,  but  also  in 
the  loss  of  unmeasured  feminine  values  In  special  gifts.  The 
Drama  of  the  Woman  of  Genius  has  been  too  often  a  tragedy  of 
misshapen  and  perverted  power.  Col.  HIgginson  has  said  that 
one  of  the  great  histories  yet  to  be  written  is  that  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  women.  When  that  is  accomplished,  those  truly 
great  women  whose  Initiative  was  choked  by  false  ideals  of 
feminine  excellence,  whose  natures  were  turned  awry  for  want 
of  "  space  to  burgeon  out  their  powers,"  whose  very  purpose  to 
**  aggrandize  the  human  mind  by  cultivating  their  own  "  was 
made  a  cross  for  their  crucifixion,  will  be  given  just  honor. 

One  woman  of  the  nineteenth  century  might  well  hold  the 
first  place  In  such  a  record  of  the  achievement  and  martyrdom 
of  the  woman  of  genius.  Stepping  out  Into  the  Western  world 
from  the  dark  shadows  of  Oriental  subjection  of  her  sex  this 
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woman  of  India,  Anandabal  Joshee,  appeals  to  the  future  for  her 
full  recognition.  And  if  Being  and  Doing  ever  come  to  rank  with 
Thinking  and  Imagining  and  Discovering  as  marks  of  greatness, 
no  list  of  the  Immortals  will  be  complete  without  her.  The  rec- 
ord of  her  life  epitomizes  and  makes  heroic  that  historic  conflict 
in  women's  lives  between  social  duty  and  personal  idealism.  A 
child  wife  at  nine  years  of  age;  a  child  mother  at  fourteen,  her 
baby's  death  making  her  determine  to  study  medicine  for  the  ben- 
efit of  her  countrywomen;  at  seventeen  overcoming  tremendous 
obstacles  in  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  which  obliged  her  to 
become  the  first  high-caste  Hindu  woman,  still  loyal  to  her  in- 
herited religion,  to  leave  her  country  for  a  foreign  land;  at  eigh- 
teen years  entering  upon  her  studies  in  the  United  States  and 
showing  marvellous  powers  of  scholarly  acquisition  and  still 
more  marvellous  breadth  of  mind  and  exaltation  of  moral  na- 
ture; at  twenty-one  graduating  from  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  the  first  Hindu  woman  to  take  a  medical 
degree  in  any  country;  and  dying  at  twenty-two,  just  as  she  re- 
ceived her  appointment  as  physician  in  charge  of  the  Female 
Wards  of  Albert  Edward  Hospital  in  Kolhapur,  India — her 
life  reads  like  an  incredible  romance. 

It  has  been  said  that  although  genius  Is  so  often  allied  to 
Instability  of  character,  we  have  in  Darwin  and  in  Shakespeare 
two  examples  of  the  wholly  sane.  In  Dr.  Joshee  we  have  an- 
other; one  whose  mental  power  was  so  exceptional  that  It  could 
bridge  the  chasms  between  centuries  of  intellectual  development 
and  continents  of  racial  difference  to  make  itself  at  home  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  whose  finest  fruits  were  so  quickly 
made  her  own;  and  yet  one  whose  gentle,  unselfish,  loving  spirit 
showed  no  flaw  in  most  intimate  association.  Writing  to  friends 
in  America  just  before  her  voyage,  she  said:  "  When  I  think  over 
the  sufferings  of  women  In  India  I  am  impatient  to  see  the  West- 
ern light  dawn  as  the  harbinger  of  emancipation."  In  that  spirit 
of  world-citizenship,  without  giving  up  her  ancient  faith,  she  so 
enlarged  and  purified  It  that  she  was  able  to  say:  "  I  have  nothing 
to  despise;  the  whole  Universe  Is  a  lesson  to  me."  When,  before 
leaving  India,  she  was  urged  by  all  who  loved  her  not  to  under- 
take so  perilous  a  venture,  she  calmly  replied:  "  I  am  sure  noth- 
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ing  will  harm  me,  or  if  it  does  it  will  be  for  my  good."  Address- 
ing a  great  multitude  of  her  wondering  fellow-country  people  on 
the  eve  of  sailing,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Why  should  you  do 
what  is  not  done  by  any  of  your  sex?  "  she  made  the  answer  that 
might  well  become  the  formula  to  justify  all  exceptional  service 
— "  Because  society  has  a  right  to  our  work  as  individuals."  Yet 
this  woman,  so  rare  in  heroism  and  in  mental  and  moral  power 
that  there  are  few  to  place  beside  her,  declared  her  inten- 
tion "  to  live  and  die  a  faithful  Hindu  wife."  Knowing  what 
that  meant  in  personal  subserviency  and  in  chilling  repression,  her 
biographer  declares  that  Dr.  Joshee's  untimely  death  was  due 
most  of  all  to  this  attempt  to  do  the  impossible,  to  be  a  servant  in 
the  home  and  a  social  leader  in  the  community.  However  this 
may  be,  and  with  all  due  tribute  to  her  husband's  devotion  and 
willingness  for  her  to  live  the  larger  life,  it  must  be  true  that  the 
hurtful  conditions  of  Hindu  wifehood  had  already  sapped  the 
strength  of  Dr.  Joshee  before  she  left  India;  and  the  unique  loy- 
alty that  made  her  seek  to  return  to  her  caste  restrictions  while 
carrying  the  torch  of  enlightenment  to  her  sisters  in  India  en- 
tailed a  double  burden  too  heavy  for  her  frail  body.  What 
women  of  less  heroic  mould,  and  in  more  favored  circumstances, 
have  suffered  in  the  effort  to  do  all  that  their  world  expected  of 
them  and  also  something  of  what  their  own  inner  natures  de- 
manded— and  that  toll  of  suffering  is  long  and  heavy  indeed — 
Dr.  Joshee  embodied  in  the  pathos  and  in  the  sublimity  of  her 
unique  experience. 

In  this  country  of  free  opportunity,  and  in  this  time,  when  to 
work  one's  own  way  to  one's  own  ends  is  so  much  easier  for 
women  than  ever  before,  it  is  in  the  life  and  work  of  such  a 
woman  as  Anandabai  Joshee  that  we  perceive  the  full  significance 
of  the  Drama  of  the  Woman  of  Genius. 


THE   ART    OF   J.    M.    SYNGE 
Darrell  Figgis 

THERE  Is  a  fashion  of  scenery  In  the  West  of  Ireland  of 
a  kind  peculiarly  apart.  A  road,  may  be,  will  be  run- 
ning like  an  Irregular  ribbon  of  gray  over  a  desolate 
scene,  losing  Itself  In  a  gray  horizon,  threading  Its  journey  pain- 
fully enough  through  a  landscape  of  brown  forbidding  bog. 
Even  to  the  very  margin  of  the  road  will  the  bog  encroach, 
making  It  seem  as  though  It  were  poised  over  abysms.  Not  a 
tree  stabs  the  skyline,  or  lends  distinction  to  the  landscape. 
Where  the  turf  has  been  cut  away,  brown  puddles  gleam  purple 
as  they  reflect  the  sweeping  mists  and  clouds.  If  there  Is  a  habi- 
tation of  man  In  sight  It  will  not  relieve  the  brooding  passion 
of  the  scene.  A  cottage  of  stone  at  best,  with  an  enclosure  of 
coal-black  soil  furrowed  for  seed  and  hardly  won  from  the 
morass.  It  falls  Into  the  formless  unity  of  the  visible  universe. 
Such  a  scene  has  no  distinction,  yet  It  Is  passionate  with  tem- 
perament. It  holds  out  no  details  for  the  eye  to  fasten  on.  It 
Is  one  large,  brooding  gesture  of  magnificence,  psychic  and 
strange.  The  very  hills  are  merged  In  the  gesture.  One  could 
Imagine  It  rising  to  a  very  fury  of  energy,  but  that  It  does  not 
do  so. 

Such  Is  his  country;  such  was  the  man  Synge;  and  of  such  a 
sort  was  his  work,  for,  do  what  he  will,  a  man  cannot  make  his 
work  other  than  an  effluence  of  himself.  He  was  a  man  In  whom 
the  very  energy  of  thought  turned  to  brooding,  even  as  In  his 
work  the  very  energy  of  dramatic  instinct  achieved  results  that 
evade  the  more  obvious  meanings  of  the  word  dramatic.  He 
was  of  a  type  of  Irishman  that,  though  pronounced  enough  in  the 
race,  has  received  but  little  heed  In  a  day  that  clutches  for  the 
obvious.  His  very  furling  himself  In  undemonstrative  emotion 
was  the  cry  of  greatness  that  sought  a  friendship  that  could  not 
be  granted  It.  That  he  was  a  peaceful  man  did  not  belie  the 
earnestness   of  his  Nationalist  conviction:   It   flowed  from  the 
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very  strength  of  it.  His  resolution  raised  him  above  demon- 
stration. There  was  something  of  a  contempt  for  the  opposite 
side  in  it  infinitely  more  scorching  than  a  fury  of  words.  If 
greatness  be  magnificence  rather  than  eccentricity,  he  was  su- 
premely great.  Like  the  landscapes  he  strode  over,  not  in  the 
manner  of  an  alien  waif  of  humanity,  but  as  a  very  part  of 
them,  merged  In  them,  he  was  not  particularly  distinct  but  vitally 
characteristic. 

From  a  passage  of  his  account  of  his  life  while  on  the  Aran 
Islands  a  phase  of  this  side  of  him  comes  out,  casting  strangely 
significant  lights  right  and  left  In  elucidation  of  much.  "  It  was 
one  of  the  dark  sultry  nights  peculiar  to  September,"  he  says, 
"  with  no  light  anywhere  except  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea, 
and  an  occasional  rift  in  the  clouds  that  showed  the  stars  behind 
them.  The  sense  of  solitude  was  immense.  I  could  not  see  or 
realize  my  own  body,  and  I  seemed  to  exist  merely  in  my  per- 
ception of  the  waves  and  the  crying  of  birds,  and  of  the  smell  of 
seaweed."  That  he  should  have  spoken  of  himself  on  a  cru- 
cial event  near  the  end  of  his  days  as  reading  Spinoza  is  signifi- 
cant; but  philosophies  do  not  make  a  man;  a  man  weaves  his 
philosophy  from  his  temperament,  or  loves  that  philosophy  his 
soul  inclines  to.  Self  is  Itself;  and  the  September  night  on  Aran 
Islands  was  before  Spinoza. 

Nor  was  he  the  less  himself  because  he  "  seemed  to  exist 
merely  in  the  perception  of  the  waves  and  the  crying  of  birds, 
and  of  the  smell  of  seaweed."  It  Is  a  poor  philosophy  that 
sees  individuality  only  in  irritability.  Spontaneity  Is  the  breath 
of  being.  And  it  was  because  he  was  spontaneous  that  mood 
flowed  into  mood  in  him,  and  emotion  succeeded  emotion,  till  in 
the  very  quiescence  of  vital  self  he  passed  into  a  large  unity 
that  seemed  only  perception.  Such  a  temperament  will  seem 
little  likely  to  achieve  the  clash  and  oppugnancy  of  dramatic  art; 
and  Indeed  it  was  the  cause  of  the  chiefest  difficulty  in  his  drama, 
a  difficulty  that  happens  to  be  its  chiefest  beauty. 

It  was  an  extraordinarily  fine  Instinct  in  Mr.  Yeats  that  sent 
Synge  to  the  Aran  Islands.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  they 
were  waiting  to  cradle  him,  and  wean  him  to  artistic  maturity. 
His  art  derives  from  nothing  but  himself;  but  so  much  does  he 
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owe  those  far  islands  in  the  Atlantic  that,  however  much  one 
clings  to  the  conviction  that  the  soul  of  man  is  its  own  sufficiency 
for  the  greatness  of  his  utterance,  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine 
how  he  could  ever  have  won  to  artistic  speech  in  any  other  sur- 
roundings. That  the  Aran  Islands  should  have  provided  him 
with  the  scene  for  one  play,  and  given  him  the  plot  for  another, 
is  a  small  matter.  They  bred  his  soul;  they  fed  him  with  their 
own  great  silences;  they  sang  him  the  music  of  speech  to  which 
his  soul  responded  with  the  shout  of  discovery;  they  found  him 
the  cadence  he  cried  for;  they  steeped  his  mind  in  an  atmosphere 
that  ever  thereafter  marked  all  things  he  did.  His  artistic  soul 
came  to  them  a  starveling;  It  went  out  a  grown  man  in  full 
vigor  of  health. 

Many  Instances  of  this  could  be  adduced.  Let  two  examples 
be  sufficient,  seeing  that  they  accord  with  two  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  his  work. 

He  says  of  the  people  of  Aran :  ''  The  direct  sexual  instincts 
are  not  weak  on  the  island,  but  they  are  so  subordinated  to  the 
instincts  of  the  family  that  they  rarely  lead  to  irregularity.  The 
life  here  is  still  at  an  almost  patriarchal  stage,  and  the  people 
are  nearly  as  far  from  the  romantic  moods  of  love  as  they  are 
from  the  impulsive  life  of  the  savage."  He  is  Indeed  speaking 
of  the  people  of  Aran;  but  he  might  well  be  characterizing  his 
own  plays.  The  roots  of  both  alike  are  in  very  homely  earth; 
they  both  alike  have  little  affinity  with  the  stars.  In  one  of  his 
poems  he  passes  in  review  all  the  great  Queens  of  romance; 
and  adds  sardonically: 

Yet  they  are  rotten — I  ask  their  pardon — 
And  we've  the  sun  on  rock  and  garden. 

In  another  he  regards  even  the  mythology  of  Ireland,  so  sacred 
to  the  comrades  In  art  with  whom  he  worked,  and  sings : 

Adieu,  Sweet  Angus,  Maeve  and  Fand, 
Ye  plumed  yet  skinny  Shee, 
That  poets  played  with  hand  in  hand 
To  learn  their  ecstasy. 
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We'll  stretch  in  Red  Dan  Sally's  ditch, 
And  drink  in  Tubber  fair, 
Or  poach  with  Red  Dan  Philly's  bitch 
The  badger  and  the  hare. 

It  even  becomes  an  art  creed,  for,  disavowing  exaltation  for  his 
poetry,  he  says:  ''  It  may  almost  be  said  that  before  verse  can  be 
human  again  it  must  learn  to  be  brutal  ";  and  the  mind  of  the 
reader  inevitably  goes  back  to  the  Aran  mother  laughing  and 
mocking  at  her  daughter  writhing  with  the  toothache. 

Yet  if  the  strength  of  the  earth  be  characteristic  of  Synge's 
work  there  is  another  characteristic  that  links  with  it,  which  no 
less  recalls  the  Isle  of  Aran.  It  is  a  strange  and  mystic  sense 
of  doom  that  broods  over  all  his  dramas,  even  though  it  be  a 
comedy  like  The  JVell  of  the  Saints.  Like  a  background  of 
tragical  intensity  it  is  never  absent  from  his  work:  an  impersonal 
pain  significant  of  impending  terror.  And  one  remembers  what 
he  himself  has  written  of  the  keening  of  the  women  of  Aran: 
"  This  grief  of  the  keen  is  no  personal  complaint  for  the  death 
of  one  woman  of  over  eighty  years,  but  seems  to  contain  the 
whole  passionate  rage  that  lurks  somewhere  in  every  native  of 
the  island.  In  this  cry  of  pain  the  inner  consciousness  of  the 
people  seems  to  lay  itself  bare  for  an  instant,  and  to  reveal  the 
mood  of  beings  who  feel  their  isolation  in  the  face  of  a  uni- 
verse that  wars  on  them  with  wind  and  seas."  Or  again,  as  he 
speaks  with  men  fishing  after  having  come  from  a  funeral,  he 
says:  "  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I  was  talking  with  men  who 
were  under  a  judgment  of  death."  The  deep  sense  of  doom,  or, 
as  he  expresses  it  elsewhere,  a  "  Desolation  that  is  mixed  every- 
where with  the  supreme  beauty  of  the  world,"  is  never  absent 
from  him.     It  winds  in  the  very  cadence  of  his  speech. 

It  was  such  a  man  that  the  Isle  of  Aran  shaped  for  work. 
Even  though  it  be  true  that  he  colored  the  inhabitants  with 
something  of  his  own  brooding  intensity,  the  deeper  truth  is  that 
they  waked  this  mood  in  him  to  artistic  realization  by  the  touch 
of  aflinity.  They  made  it  musical  in  him;  and  gave  it  a  voice  to 
speak  by. 

When  he  turned  to  dramatic  work  it  was  to  frame  a  story 
he  had  heard  told  at  Inishmaan  into  a  play.    But  it  was  to  frame 
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it  In  the  light  of  a  rich  discovery.  He  himself  protested  later 
that  when  he  was  writing  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen  he  **  got  more 
aid  than  any  learning  could  have  given  me  from  a  chink  In  the 
floor  of  the  old  Wicklow  house  where  I  was  staying,  that  let 
me  hear  what  was  being  said  by  the  servant  girls  In  the  kitchen." 
Yet  It  was  Inlshmaan  and  Aranmore  that  gave  him  to  know 
that  the  speech  of  servant  girls  and  ballad  women  In  Ireland 
mattered  very  essentially  In  his  art.  A  flaming  richness  of  Imag- 
ination, a  haunting  and  beautiful  cadence  and  construction  of 
speech,  they  gave  him,  that  under  his  hands  swelled  to  new 
harmonies  of  lovely  music.  It  Is  not  that  all  tramps  between 
Kerry  and  Mayo  speak  as  Christy  Mahon  speaks.  It  Is  even 
likely  that  a  good  number  would  repudiate  It — Pegeen  Mike 
herself  was  amazed  at  it.  But,  If  they  did  so,  it  would  be  the 
handling  of  the  instrument  they  would  repudiate,  not  the  Instru- 
ment itself. 

When  on  the  great  Blasket,  off  the  coast  of  Kerry,  Synge 
once  took  the  violin  from  the  Island  fiddler  and  played  on  it  for 
the  people  to  dance  to,  they  were  not  so  happy  to  his  playing 
as  they  were  to  the  fiddler  they  knew;  but  the  fiddler  himself 
recognized  the  abler  player.  He  saw  that  whereas  he  only  used 
the  poor  middle  of  his  bow  Synge  utilized  the  full  sweep;  and 
that  where  his  wrist  was  stiff,  and  therefore  his  strokes  dis- 
jointed, Synge's  wrist  was  supple  and  his  strokes  mellow  In 
their  flow  one  upon  another.  Even  so  It  was  In  the  matter  of 
language.  An  example  may  serve,  for  there  are  two  accurate 
idioms  of  speech  very  much  on  the  tongue  of  the  people  of  the 
West;  and  both  express  the  sense  of  time  with  extraordinary 
precision.  In  answer  to  such  a  question  as  "  How's  the 
health?"  the  reply  may  perhaps  come,  "Faith,  I'm  after  hav- 
ing the  Influence,"  or  "  I'm  well  presently,  thank  God!  "  The 
Immediate  past  or  the  Immediate  moment  (not,  be  it  noted,  the 
corrupt  English  usage,  dating,  it  may  be,  from  some  fatal  ten- 
dency to  procrastination  in  the  race)  Is  thus  expressed  sharply. 
But  in  Synge's  idiom  there  Is  no  sharpness,  all  Is  mellow  and 
musical.  How  then  does  he  manipulate  the  above  usages? 
The  result  Is  noteworthy;  for  the  "  presently"  Is  virtually  abol- 
ished, while  the  "  after  "  Is  drawn  Into  the  cadence  and  stripped 
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of  Its  sharpness.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  detected,  whereas  In  the 
people  It  Is  very  easily  detected.  The  mellow  movement  of  the 
master  hand  has  made  a  richer  music  echo  from  the  Instrument, 
but  the  instrument  is  no  less  the  same  as  the  people  used  for 
their  simpler  purposes.  So  truly  identical  is  It  that  It  is  im- 
possible to  recite  it  comfortably  without  using  the  brogue  of  the 
people. 

This  very  fact,  that  he  should  thus  have  turned  the  occa- 
sional sharpness  of  distinction  Into  mellowness  of  movement.  Is 
strangely  significant.  It  accords  fitly  with  the  mood  of  the  man, 
and  the  landscapes  he  stirred  in,  even  as  It  strikes  the  dominant 
note  of  his  plays.  The  customary  conception  of  the  dramatic  In 
art  and  life  Is  just  this  of  sharpness,  of  sharpness  even  to  an- 
tithesis. Lear  standing  watching  his  daughter,  as  Regan  goes 
over  and  takes  Goneril's  hand — that  seems  the  thought  of  dra- 
matic tragedy;  not  an  old  woman  keening  over  a  turf-fire.  But 
Riders  to  the  Sea  is  of  a  new  order  of  tragedy  altogether.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  tragedy  as  a  fragment  of  life  set  in  the 
atmosphere  of  tragedy.  Even  as  there  is  not  water  in  a  mist  of 
the  hills  because  it  is  all  moisture,  so  there  is  not  tragedy  In  The 
Riders  to  the  Sea  because  it  is  all  tragical.  It  does  not,  like 
Macbeth,  open  in  hope  and  wind  to  a  disaster  that  falls  like  a 
shock;  its  opening  note  Is  conceived  In  gloom,  the  movement 
passes  In  Intensity  of  gloom,  concluding  with  the  scanty  relief 
of  hopelessness.  We  know,  and  are  vitally  interested  in,  Mac- 
beth, and  his  tragedy  is  poignant  to  us  with  a  sense  of  personal 
loss.  But  we  do  not  know  Maurya  thus.  She  Is  not  a  person  to 
us.  She  is  the  soul  of  a  mother  set  before  a  cliff  of  terror.  We 
shudder  for  all  mothers  of  Aran  in  her,  whereas  "  Out,  out, 
brief  candle!"  comes  to  us  from  a  man  whose  magnificence 
won  us. 

The  interest  is  the  interest  of  a  situation,  in  the  wider  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  And  when  Maurya  comes  In  slowly,  with  the 
undelivered  bundle  of  bread  in  her  hand,  and  sits  over  the  turf- 
fire  keening  softly,  the  whole  situation  narrows  and  sharpens  to 
Intensity.  When,  in  answer  to  her  daughter's  Impatient  query 
"  Did  you  see  Bartley?  "  she  replies,  "  I  seen  the  fearfullest 
thing,"  the  senses  sharpen  to  expectation  of  the  doom  the  very 
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opening  words  of  the  play  struck.     And  this  Is  how  It  arrives: 

Nora.     Tell  us  what  It  Is  you  seen. 

Maurya.  I  went  down  to  the  spring  well,  and  I  stood 
there  saying  a  prayer  to  myself.  Then  Bartley  came  along,  and 
he  riding  on  the  red  mare  with  the  gray  pony  behind  him.  [She 
puts  up  her  hands,  as  if  to  hide  something  from  her  eyes.~\  The 
Son  of  God  spare  us,  Nora! 

Cathleen.     What  Is  it  you  seen? 

Maurya.     I  seen  Michael  Itself. 

Cathleen.  [Speaking  softly.']  You  did  not.  Mother.  It 
wasn't  Michael  you  seen,  for  his  body  Is  after  being  found  In  the 
far  North,  and  he's  got  a  clean  burial,  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Maurya.  [A  little  defiantly.']  I'm  after  seeing  him  this 
day,  and  he  riding  and  galloping.  Bartley  came  first  on  the 
red  mare,  and  I  tried  to  say  "  God  speed  you,"  but  something 
choked  the  words  In  my  throat.  He  went  by  quickly;  and  ''  the 
blessing  of  God  on  you  "  says  he,  and  I  could  say  nothing.  I 
looked  up  then,  and  I  crying,  at  the  gray  pony,  and  there 
was  Michael  upon  It — with  fine  clothes  on  him,  and  new  shoes 
on  his  feet. 

Cathleen.  [Begins  to  keen.]  It's  destroyed  we  are  from 
this  day.     It's  destroyed,  surely. 

With  that  the  situation  widens  to  the  conclusion,  and  there- 
with Synge  makes  the  only  mistake  In  the  play.  For  the  in- 
tensity having  once  been  released.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
sharpen  It  again.  Thus  when  the  women  come  In  and  kneel  and 
keen,  and  Hartley's  body  is  brought  in,  the  failure  of  the  mind 
to  respond  to  the  horror  it  has  already  passed  through  so 
shrewdly  and  so  sharply,  makes  their  grief  seem  overwrought. 
It  is  Maurya  who,  dramatically,  saves  the  situation.  She  brings 
the  whole  action  on  the  lower  plane  of  tragical  resignation,  say- 
ing, as  she  sprinkles  the  body  with  Holy  Water:  "  It  isn't  that  I 
haven't  prayed  for  you,  Bartley,  to  the  Almighty  God.  It  isn't 
that  I  haven't  said  prayers  in  the  dark  night  till  you  wouldn't 
know  what  I'd  be  saying;  but  It's  a  great  rest  I'll  be  having  now, 
and  a  great  sleeping  in  the  long  night  after  Samhain,  if  it's  only 
a  bit  of  wet  flour  we  do  have  to  eat,  and  may  be  a  fish  that  do  be 
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stinking."  Six  sons,  a  husband,  and  a  father-in-law,  has  the 
sea  taken  In  toll  from  her;  and  the  fulness  of  sorrow  Is  Its  own 
relief.  Her  closing  words  are:  "  No  man  at  all  can  be  living 
for  ever,  and  we  must  be  satisfied." 

With  the  exception  of  Its  one  fault,  the  fault  of  a  part  that 
Is  strained,  the  play  Is  a  complete  and  perfect  movement  from 
start  to  finish,  moving  through  Its  action  like  a  foamless  roller. 
The  deftest  skill  of  the  intelligent  craftsman  Is  necessary  to  en- 
sure this,  hidden  away  though  It  be  In  the  excellence  of  Its  own 
workmanship.  Turf  for  the  fire,  In  one  place,  Michael's  clothes 
In  another,  the  ominous  white  boards  and  the  forgotten  cake  in 
Maurya's  hand,  all  keep  the  movement  In  flow  past  awkward 
places  till  its  course  is  accomplished.  And  It  Is  worthy  of  note 
that  they  each  and  all  come  to  be  symbols  of  doom,  being  thus 
not  only  aids  to  the  movement,  but  heightening,  moreover,  and 
intensifying,  the  very  cause  and  tragical  color  of  Its  being. 

The  interest  of  his  earlier  play  too.  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen, 
is  that  of  a  situation.  The  outward  interest,  what  may  be  called 
the  plot.  Is  that  of  a  man  who,  doubting  his  wife's  fidelity,  feigns 
death  so  as  to  discover  her.  Such  was  the  story  as  Synge  had 
it  told  him  in  Inishmaan.  In  his  hands,  however,  an  inner  in- 
terest appears,  and,  as  one  may  almost  expect,  It  Is  the  interest 
of  a  soul.  Even  as  In  Riders  to  the  Sea,  so  here  too,  the  atmos- 
phere is  In  business  to  aid  this  Interest.  There  the  atmosphere 
was  heavy  with  tragedy  and  poignant  with  eternal  suffering;  here 
it  is  gloomy  with  loneliness  and  isolation,  even  to  oppression. 
And  so  the  secret  of  Nora  Burke  is  unlocked.  We  do  not  know 
her  in  any  personal  sense;  but  we  see  the  soul  of  a  young  woman 
hungry  for  living.  Her  husband  Is  old,  and  can  find  nothing 
congenial  for  her.  There  are  no  cottages  near  hers  In  the  glen 
that  Is  too  often  heavy  with  mists  to  the  blotting  out  of  the 
sun  and  all  brightness.  It  all  oppresses  her;  and  life  is  slip- 
ping away  from  her.  So  that  when  Patch  Darcy  passes  to  and 
fro  she  looks  for  his  coming  gladly,  to  engage  words  with  him; 
and  when  Patch  Darcy  goes  she  turns  to  Michael  Dara  the 
herd. 

Outer  and  inner  interests  develop  together  aptly  and  unob- 
trusively so  that  when  the  mock  dead  man  rises  and  bids  her 
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begone  out  of  his  house  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  the  tramp 
invite  her  to  go  forth  and  taste  the  world  with  him.  "  You'll 
not  be  getting  your  death  with  myself,  lady  of  the  house/'  says 
he,  "  and  I  knowing  all  the  ways  a  man  can  put  food  In  his 

mouth We'll  be  going  now,    I'm  telling  you,    and  the 

time  you'll  be  feeling  the  cold,  and  the  frost,  and  the  great  rain, 
and  the  sun  again,  and  the  south  wind  blowing  in  the  glens, 
you'll  not  be  sitting  up  on  a  wet  ditch,  the  way  you're  after  sit- 
ting in  this  place,  making  yourself  old  with  looking  on  each  day, 
and  it  passing  you  by.  You'll  be  saying  one  time  '  It's  a  grand 
evening,  by  the  grace  of  God,' and  another  time, 'It's  a  wild  night, 
God  help  us;  but  It'll  pass,  surely.'  "  Or:  "  Come  along  with  me 
now,  lady  of  the  house,  and  it's  not  my  blather  you'll  be  hear- 
ing only,  but  you'll  be  hearing  the  herons  crying  over  the  black 
lakes,  and  you'll  be  hearing  the  grouse  and  the  owls  with  them, 
and  the  larks  and  the  big  thrushes  when  the  days  are  warm;  and 
It's  not  from  the  likes  of  them  you'll  be  hearing  a  tale  of  getting 
old  like  Peggy  Cavanagh,  and  losing  the  hair  off  you,  and  the 
sight  of  your  eyes,  but  It's  line  songs  you'll  be  hearing  when  the 
sun  goes  up,  and  there'll  be  no  old  fellow  wheezing,  the  like  of 
a  sick  sheep,  close  to  your  ear." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  the  invitation.  We  are  scarcely 
perplexed  at  seeing  her  go.  Our  interest  goes  with  her,  rather, 
for  she  goes  to  a  hard  life,  yet  to  Life  and  the  glory  of  the'' 
Earth.  Such  is  drama  indeed,  but  drama  as  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  known.  It  does  not  so  much  progress  to  a  catastrophe  as 
It  moves  and  passes  away  in  music.  The  action,  what  action 
there  be,  does  not  break  into  dramatic  detail;  it  broods  in  the 
very  spirit  of  dramatic  intensity.  It  is  like  a  Galway  landscape: 
temperamental  but  not  distinctive;  too  temperamental  to  be  dis- 
tinctive. 

In  his  Preface  to  The  Tinker's  Wedding  Synge  has  some- 
thing to  say  in  direct  criticism  of  drama;  and  it  Is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  more  of  the  matter  of  substantial 
criticism  In  his  few  passing  comments  than  Is  to  be  discovered  in 
much  dialectical  analysis,  for  he  strikes  to  the  grand  first  princi- 
ples of  drama.  There  he  ranks  drama  with  the  symphony, 
claiming  that  it  is  the  function  of  neither  to  "  teach  or  prove  any- 
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thing."  Since  the  criticism  of  creative  genius  is  ever  the  outer 
earthwork  of  its  own  citadel,  this  short  preface,  with  its  sweep- 
ing aside  of  "  analysts  with  their  problems  and  teachers  with 
their  systems,"  and  its  analogy  of  drama  to  symphony,  becomes 
doubly  significant.  He  goes  on,  however,  to  speak  of  the  neces- 
sity of  humor  In  drama;  and  therewith  his  criticism  comes  more 
closely  home  to  himself.  For  as  one  recalls  Falstaff's  open 
mouthful  of  laughter,  or  Mollere's  subtle  laughter  of  the  mind, 
it  will  be  wondered  what  fashion  of  humor  so  brooding  and 
passionate  a  mind  as  Synge's  will  produce.  And,  surely  enough, 
what  the  mind  might  guess  the  fact  achieves.  For  the  result  Is 
so  deeply  sardonic  as  nearly  to  overleap  humor  Into  the  further 
deeps  of  actual  tragedy.  In  The  Tinker's  Wedding  the  boister- 
ous conclusion  thwarts  this,  but  in  The  Well  of  the  Saints  it  Is 
manifest  throughout.  It  is  not  that  the  humor  Is  touched  with 
tears;  the  richest  humor  is  often  thus.  It  Is  rather  that  the 
blade  of  the  dramatist  searches  too  deeply  into  the  very  secrets 
of  living.  It  seems  sometimes  as  though  the  dramatist's  energy 
of  thought  swept  him  past  his  artistic  Intention,  calling  Into 
question  the  very  richness  of  the  things  he  praises  so  rarely  at 
other  times.  It  is  not  the  less  valuable  for  this.  It  Is  perhaps 
more  valuable;  it  Is  certainly  more  estimable  if  the  business  of 
Art  be  the  unfurling  and  perpetuation  of  great  minds. 

The  Initial  picture  of  two  wrinkled,  ugly,  stunted  beggars, 
blind,  and  therefore  each  deluded  by  the  countryside  Into  es- 
teeming the  other  as  the  final  consummation  of  male  and  female 
beauty,  has  Itself  gleams  of  tragedy  in  it.  When  the  Saint  re- 
stores their  sight  to  them  and  they  come  to  look  on  one  another 
amazedly,  each  reviling  the  other  shrewdly  and  harshly,  after 
their  late  deep  contentment  in  each  other,  It  is  not  only  tragical 
in  itself,  it  cuts  at  very  life.  Nor  does  the  next  act  relieve  the 
pain.  In  truth.  It  drives  the  blade  yet  deeper  home,  for  both 
husband  and  wife  are  not  only  separate,  but,  being  no  longer 
blind,  are  made  to  labor  early  and  late  for  the  hardest  of 
fares.  There  Is  humor  in  It  all,  notwithstanding;  and  how 
shrewdly  the  humor  cuts  may  be  seen  from  the  complaint  of 
Timmy  the  Smith  (Martin's  master  now)  that  since  they  re- 
ceived back  their  sight  "  it's  a  qu'er  thing  the  way  yourself  and 
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Mary  Doul  are  after  setting  every  person  In  the  place,  and  be- 
yond to  Rathvanna,  talking  of  nothing,  and  thinking  of  nothing, 
but  the  way  they  do  be  looking  In  the  face." 

It  is  the  third  act  that  lifts  the  stern  Irony  from  the  humor, 
leaving  it  whimsical  and  strangely  beautiful.  It  is  the  only 
instance  In  Synge's  work  of  the  laughter  that  moves  In  the  mind 
to  tenderness.  They  are  blind  again,  are  these  two;  and  though 
each  Is  glad  to  have  the  other  back  on  their  old  begging  site,  they 
revile  each  other.  Then  the  beauty  dawns  through  the  darkness. 
For  he  bids  her  remember  what  she  saw  when  she  looked  ''  into 
a  well,  or  a  clear  pool,  may  be,  when  there  was  no  wind  stir- 
ring and  a  good  light  In  the  sky."  And  she  replies:  '*  I'm  mind- 
ing that  surely,  for  If  I'm  not  the  way  the  liars  were  saying 
below  I  seen  a  thing  In  them  pools  that  put  joy  and  blessing  in 
my  heart."  Still  he  reviles  her;  and  then  comes  this  passage, 
hard  to  rival.  In  or  out  of  Synge,  In  modern  drama. 

Martin  Doul.  If  It's  not  lies  you're  telling  would  you 
have  me  think  you're  not  a  wrinkled  poor  woman  is  looking  like 
three  scores,  may  be,  or  two  scores  and  a  half? 

Mary  Doul.  I  would  not,  Martin.  \^She  leans  forward 
earnestly. ^^  For  when  Tseen  myself  In  them  pools,  I  seen  my 
hair  would  be  gray  or  white,  may  be.  In  a  short  while,  and  I  seen 
with  it  that  I'd  a  face  would  be  a  great  wonder  when  it'll  have 
soft  hair  falling  around  It,  the  way  when  I'm  an  old  woman 
there  won't  be  the  like  of  me  surely  In  the  seven  counties  of  the 
East. 

Martin  Doul.  [With  real  admiration.^  You're  a  cute 
thinking  woman,  Mary  Doul,  and  it's  no  lie. 

Mary  Doul.  [Triumphantly .^  I  am,  surely,  and  I'm  tell- 
ing you  a  beautiful  white-haired  woman  Is  a  grand  thing  to  see, 
for  I'm  told  when  Kitty  Bawn  was  selling  poteen  below,  the 
young  men  itself  would  never  tire  to  be  looking  in  her  face. 

Martin  Doul.  [Taking  of  his  hat  and  feeling  his  heady 
speaking  with  hesitation.^  Do  you  think  to  look,  Mary  Doul, 
would  there  be  a  whiteness  the  like  of  that  coming  upon  me? 

Mary  Doul.  [With  extreme  contempt.']  On  you,  God  help 
you!  ...  In  a  short  while  you'll  have  a  head  on  you  as  bald 
as  an  old  turnip  you'd  see  rolling  round  in  the  muck.    You  need 
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never  talk  again  of  your  fine  looks,  Martin  Doul,  for  the  day 
of  that  talk's  gone  for  ever. 

Martin  Doul.  That's  a  hard  word  to  be  saying,  for  I 
was  thinking  If  I'd  a  bit  of  comfort,  the  like  of  yourself,  it's  not 
far  off  we'd  be  from  the  good  days  went  before,  and  that'd  be 
a  wonder  surely.  But  I'll  never  rest  easy,  thinking  you're  a 
gray  beautiful  woman,  and  myself  a  pitiful  show. 

Mary  Doul.  I  can't  help  your  looks,  Martin  Doul.  It 
wasn't  myself  made  with  your  rat's  eyes,  and  your  big  ears,  and 
your  griseldy  chin. 

Martin  Doul.  [Rubs  his  chin  ruefully,  then  beams  with  de- 
Ught.^  There's  one  thing  you've  forgot,  If  you're  a  cute-think- 
ing woman  Itself. 

And  then  he  Imagines  himself  "  in  a  short  while  "  w^ith  "  a 
beautiful,  long  white,  silken,  streaming  beard,  you  wouldn't  see 
the  like  of  In  the  eastern  world."  As  the  "  good  days  "  of  de- 
lusion and  "  great  talking  "  return,  the  irony  Is  there,  but  gentle. 
When  the  Saint  returns  to  give  back  their  sight,  and  they  will 
none  of  it,  the  humor  grows  sardonlcal  again,  relieved  though  It 
be  by  bolsterousness. 

If  Riders  to  the  Sea  is  Synge's  loftiest  achievement,  The 
Well  of  the  Saints  Is  the  most  human.  And  even  as  these  touch 
one  pole  and  another,  so  Is  the  famous  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World  his  greatest,  and  Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows,  despite  some 
strange  faults,  his  most  beautiful.  But  The  Well  of  the  Saints 
and  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  stand  in  a  manner  of 
illuminative  relation  one  to  the  other.  For  while  the  first  is 
energetic  and  distinctive  in  a  way  strange  with  him,  the  latter 
is  brooding  and  temperamental  in  a  way  wholly  his  own.  It  Is 
as  though  coming  from  the  lofty  passion  of  Riders  to  the  Sea 
he  had  struck  out  In  a  sudden  advent  of  sardonic  humor  and 
then  relapsed  again  Into  the  brooding  imagination  of  The  Play- 
boy. 

Once  again  a  dramatic  situation  In  the  history  of  a  soul 
passes  before  us  in  musical  movements.  In  The  Shadow  of  the 
Glen  It  had  been  the  cramped  hungry  soul  of  a  young  wife;  now 
It  Is  the  swathed  soul   of  a  youth  strangely  learning   his  own 
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value.  He  had  grown  up  under  a  harsh  father's  control,  to 
reckon  himself  a  fool  and  worthless.  His  father  genuinely 
thought  it  so;  and  he  accepts  it  so.  But  one  day,  provoked  to 
excess,  he  lifts  his  loy  and  strikes  his  father  working  in  the 
fields,  stunning  him.  No  sooner  is  the  blow  struck,  however, 
than  his  old-timed  pusillanimity  asserts  itself,  and  he  flees  in  ter- 
ror, thinking  himself  a  murderer. 

Yet  to  this  there  Is  added  the  crisis  in  another's  soul:  the 
soul  of  a  young  girl  impatient  at  the  littleness  of  life  around 
her.  When  Christy  Mahon  enters  her  father's  shebeen,  ter- 
rified to  think  his  crime  discovered,  the  vigor  of  the  deed  strikes 
on  her  imagination  with  the  glowing  sense  of  color.  It  is  no 
matter  of  moralities  with  her;  the  insistent  fact  is  that  here  was 
a  man  capable  of  a  divine  fury  of  soul,  a  man  that  therefore  put 
to  shame  the  male  kind  about  her,  her  betrothed  especially. 
Her  glory  In  his  virility  glows  about  Christy  like  a  summer  sun, 
and  he  swells  to  her  estimation  of  him,  the  swathlngs  dropping 
away  from  his  soul.  He  discovers  himself.  He  Is  pitted  by  her 
against  the  countryside;  and  he  beats  them  all  at  their  sports. 
He  becomes  the  Playboy  of  the  Western  World;  and  Pegeen 
Mike's   accepted  lover. 

Then  his  father  returns,  and  the  old  terror  comes  back  on 
him,  whereas  Pegeen  turns  from  him  seeing  his  deed  now  as  not 
virile  at  all,  but  only  cowardly.  Yet  he  is  not  wholly  what  he 
once  was.  It  is  with  some  passion  that  he  says,  "  If  you're  after 
making  a  mighty  man  of  me  this  day  by  the  power  of  a  lie, 
you're  setting  me  to  think  if  It's  a  poor  thing  to  be  lonesome, 
it's  worse,  may  be,  to  go  mixing  with  the  fools  of  the  earth." 
He  strikes  his  father  again  with  a  loy  to  win  back  his  heroic 
halo  about  him;  but  to  Pegeen  now  this  is  merely  sordid.  **  I'll 
say  a  strange  man  is  a  marvel,  with  his  mighty  talk,"  says  she; 
"  but  what's  a  squabble  In  your  backyard,  and  the  blow  of  a  loy, 
have  taught  me  that  there's  a  great  gap  between  a  gallons  story 
and  a  dirty  deed."  But  they  cannot  fend  his  discovery  of  him- 
self. When  his  doughty  parent  appears  yet  again  he  goes  out 
with  him,  now  the  master  of  the  two,  telling  the  company, 
"  you've  turned  me  a  likely  gaffer  in  the  end  of  all,  the  way  I'll 
go  romancing  through  a  romping  lifetime  from  this  hour  to 
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the  dawning  of  the  Judgment  Day."     He  leaves  Pegeen  to  la- 
ment that  he  Is  Indeed  the  only  Playboy  of  the  Western  World. 

The  Playboy  Is  thus  not  alone  a  well-nigh  faultless  play;  Its 
deeper  Interest  Is  that  It  chances  to  be  the  play  In  which  Synge 
most  fully  found  himself.  The  situation  of  a  soul  finding  Itself, 
caused  his  brooding  genius  to  expand  Itself  to  the  fullest.  All 
the  music  of  speech  that  he  had  learned  from  Aran  to  WIcklow 
strikes  Its  richest  harmonies  as  Christy's  tongue  learns  Its  own 
power.  It  Is  thus  he  says:  "  It's  well  you  know  It's  a  lonesome 
thing  to  be  passing  small  towns  with  the  light  shining  sideways 
when  the  night  Is  down,  or  going  In  strange  places  with  a  dog 
noising  before  you  and  a  dog  noising  behind,  or  drawn  to  the 
cities  where  you'd  hear  a  voice  kissing  and  talking  deep  love  In 
every  shadow  of  the  ditch,  and  you  passing  on  with  an  empty 
stomach  failing  from  your  heart."  It  is  thus  the  eloquence  of 
love  comes  on  his  lips:  ''  It's  little  you'll  think  if  my  love's  a 
poacher's  or  an  earl's  itself,  when  you'll  feel  my  two  hands 
stretched  around  you,  and  I  squeezing  kisses  on  your  puckered 
lips,  till  I'd  feel  a  kind  of  pity  for  the  Lord  God  is  all  ages  sit- 
ting lonesome  In  His  golden  chair."  It  is  thus,  when  Pegeen 
turns  from  him,  he  cries  out  on  her  that,  ''  There's  torment  In 
the  splendor  of  her  like,  and  she  a  girl  any  moon  of  midnight 
would  take  pride  to  meet,  facing  southward  on  the  heaths  of 
Keel.  But  what  did  I  want  crawling  forward  to  scorch  my 
understanding  at  her  flaming  brow?"  In  the  Preface  he  says 
that  "  In  a  good  play  every  speech  should  be  as  fully  flavored  as 
a  nut  or  an  apple."  But  It  is  not  always  nor  often  that  a  soul 
could  feel  such  ecstasy  In  it  as  to  swell  to  such  music  as  this. 
The  mood  In  Christy  Mahon  called  out  the  utmost  In  Synge,  and 
that  mood  was  one  of  adventurous  Imagination. 

It  Is  not  only  In  speech,  however,  that  The  Playboy  excels. 
Its  craftsmanship  is  of  the  deftest.  The  lurking  figure  of  his 
father  In  the  second  and  third  acts  seems  only  to  be  a  prepara- 
tion for  his  final  entrance.  It  is  that;  but  it  is  more  also.  It 
carries  the  movement  forward  past  awkward  gaps  with  ex- 
traordinary skill.  The  result  is  that  the  whole  thing  swells  to 
Its  conclusion  without  a  ruflie,  one  mood  or  movement  passing 
into  and  becoming  part  of  another  in  a  manner  strangely  akin 
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to  the  mind  of  a  man  himself.  It  and  he  are  one  in  a  peculiar 
sense. 

The  same  skill  of  craftsmanship  does  not  mark  Deirdre  of 
the  Sorrows.  Doubtless  this  was  because  he  died  at  work  on  it, 
and  therefore  It  may  not  be  estimated  as  a  finished  piece  of 
work.  As  it  stands,  however,  the  charge  holds  good.  The  fault 
is  the  worse  since  It  occurs  at  the  very  crisis.  That  Deirdre 
should  beg  Conchubar  for  life  for  Naisi  and  herself  despite  the 
fact  that  she  urged  their  return  from  Alban,  fearful  that  Naisi's 
love  for  her  should  fall  and  desirous  of  a  death  together  to 
frustrate  this,  might  have  been  covered  by  a  hint  of  frailty  in 
her,  however  little  likely  it  might  seem.  But  that,  after  Naisi 
has  been  done  to  death,  she  should  wail  over  his  body,  speak- 
ing in  prospect  of  a  long  life  of  miserable  retrospect,  is  unfor- 
givable. For  we  know  she  is  to  die  at  her  own  hand.  And  we 
feel  she  Is  being  kept  alive  till  Fergus  and  Conchubar  return  to 
witness  her  death,  and  Emain  is  burnt.  Since  the  passage  of 
time  is  not  only  markedly  artificial,  but  harrowing  and  painful 
moreover,  rebellion  is  stirred  in  the  reader  or  witness.  The 
conclusion  Is  ruined  despite  the  high  mood  wherewith  Deirdre 
goes  to  her  death.  The  less  easily  Is  this  to  be  understood  since 
in  the  second  act  Synge  displays  his  dramatic  sense  at  its  highest. 
When  Deirdre  comes  out  of  her  tent  and  hears  Naisi  confess  to 
Fergus  the  possibility  that  love  may  fail  In  him,  the  situation  is 
critical  not  only  for  her,  but  for  the  dramatist.  A  lesser  drama- 
tist would  have  made  her  withdraw;  and  when  subsequently  she 
urges  their  return  to  Emain  the  appeal  would  have  been  to 
irony.  Not  so  Synge!  He  lets  Naisi  know  she  has  overheard 
him.  He  takes  the  sterner  task  on  him,  directing  the  emotion 
with  all  the  facts  known,  making  the  appeal  to  stark  strength  of 
dialogue. 

It  is  a  beautiful  scene  this,  the  most  beautiful  in  all  the 
slender  volume  of  his  work.  Deirdre  chooses  death  rather  than 
a  withering  of  love,  and  thereby  love  is  approved  in  her. 
"  There  are  as  many  ways  to  wither  love,"  she  says,  "  as  there 
are  stars  in  a  night  of  Samhain."  "  It's  a  long  time  weVe  had, 
pressing  the  lips  together,  going  up  and  down,  resting  in  our 
arms,  Naisi,  waking  with  the  smell  of  June  In  the  tops  of  the 
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grass  and  listening  to  the  birds  in  the  branches  that  are  highest. 
.  .  .  It's  a  long  time  we've  had,  but  the  end  has  come,  surely." 
It  chastens  as  the  highest  beauty  ever  chastens,  and  thereto  the 
style  is  chastened  and  exalted.  He  who  bade  adieu  to  Angus, 
Maeve  and  Fand,  to  drink  in  Tubber  Fair,  was  won  at  length  by 
the  higher  beauty.  He  gave  it  the  strength  of  earth  to  glory  in, 
while  it  gave  him  an  exaltation  that  purged.  That  the  product 
should  be  marred  at  its  finish  is  a  pity  of  pities,  for  the  interest 
of  the  psychic  demands  attention  to  the  end.  Had  Synge  lived 
such  a  complaint  would  not  have  had  cause. 

It  is  permitted  to  none  to  rule  the  future,  or  to  coerce  its  will. 
To  the  Artist  his  Art  is  largely  its  own  end,  and  the  making  of 
Beauty  an  abundant  recompense.  Yet  in  this  very  making  of 
Beauty  he  lays  hold  on  Eternity;  and,  except  for  such  mortal  ac- 
cidents as  buried  Blake  for  a  while,  the  Maker  of  Beauty,  so 
it  be  Beauty,  does  indeed  hold  the  ages  in  his  fist.  Therefore  in 
asking  if  the  Art  of  J.  M.  Synge  will  abide,  the  question  is  not  if 
it  be  clever  or  forceful,  analytical  or  brilliant,  but  merely  one  of 
the  final  appeals  of  Beauty.  And  by  such  an  appeal  there  seems 
little  question  in  the  matter.  For  he  brooded  on  Beauty:  the 
very  pages  of  his  prose  topography  are  alive  with  it.  He 
brooded  on  the  soul  of  Man:  even  when  describing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Aran,  Wicklow  or  Kerry,  he  does  not  paint  externals, 
he  conveys  essences;  he  does  not  describe  pictures,  he  carries 
atmospheres  and  moods  through  the  mind.  He  was  not  one  to 
spring  to  energy;  he  brooded  in  peace.  And  if  sometimes  his 
brooding  conveys  a  sense  of  utter  desolation,  it  is  a  "  desolation 
that  is  mixed  everywhere  with  the  supreme  beauty  of  the  world." 
Such  a  mood  does  not  achieve  a  bulk  of  work.  Moreover,  he 
died  young.  But  he  found  his  soul;  he  found  Beauty;  and  he 
found  the  Art  that  could  enable  him  to  express  one  in  terms  of 
the  other. 


ILLUMINATION 
Sada   Louise   Cowan 

TO-MORROW  I  am  to  be  operated  upon.    To-morrow 
.  .  .  only  thirteen  hours  more.     I  look  at  the  white- 
washed walls,  the  hospital  bed,  the  ugly  bare  room  and 
wonder  if  I  shall  ever  look  upon  them  again  after  to-day. 

It  is  an  odd  sensation  sitting  here  quite  alone,  a  prisoner; 
watching  the  moments  slip  by,  wondering  and  fearing.  My 
thoughts  are  ugly.  The  doctor  has  just  left  me.  He  smiled  as 
he  stroked  my  hand  reassuringly:  "You  are  not  afraid,  little 
Lady,  I  have  seen  your  courage  before." 

God  .  .  .  if  only  he  knew  I  Afraid?  Oh,  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  afraid.  Rebellious,  bitterly,  passionately  rebellious. 
My  life  hangs  on  a  thread.  Even  the  doctor  dreads  the  coming 
of  to-morrow. 

But  more  than  all  the  fear,  doubt  and  uncertainty  is  a  feel- 
ing of  hatred,  a  deep  hatred  of  myself.  For  I  have  wasted  my 
life.  Ill,  morbid  and  unhappy  for  years  I  have  had  but  one 
desire:  to  die.  How  often  have  the  words  risen  to  my  lips: 
"  Oh,  if  only  this  were  the  end  I  " 

I  have  found  happiness  nowhere.  My  being  was  tuned  in  a 
minor  key  and  I  never  knew  how  to  live.  I  looked  back  upon 
the  past  with  regret,  almost  remorse;  I  looked  upon  the  future 
with  grave  misgiving.  And  all  the  while  life  .  .  .  pulsing  and 
vibrant  .  .  .  was  slipping  past  me  and  I  was  quite  unheeding. 
I  believed  that  I  was  sincere  when  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  die.  I 
believed  that  the  turbulent  unsatisfied  craving  within  me  was  a 
longing  for  rest,  whereas  it  was  but  an  intense  desire  for  life; 
for  life  as  I  had  never  known  it;  for  all  that  had  passed  me  by. 

I  have  just  looked  at  my  watch.  Another  hour  has  gone. 
How  fast  the  second  hand  flies  around!  Does  life  really  spend 
itself  as  quickly  as  all  that?  There  ...  I  have  broken  the 
glass.  I  did  not  mean  to  do  it.  I  wanted  only  to  put  my  finger 
on  that  taunting  bit  of  steel.  It  tells  me  that  I  am  beaten  ... 
life  is  going  .  .  .  going  .  .  .  and  I  have  never  lived.    Oh,  the 
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monotonous  ticking,  the  agonizing  reminder!  Now  it  is  still, 
and  I  am  glad.  Let  it  lie  there — broken.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  me  now  how  fast  the  hours  are  fleeing  and  how  soon.  .  .  . 
Ugh  I  The  thought  stifles  me.  It  is  as  if  I  already  felt  the 
mask  upon  my  face  and  the  cool  drops  of  the  narcotic  trickling 
upon  my  skin.  I  shall  never  wake  up  out  of  that  sleep.  .  .  I 
know  it.    And  yet  it  is  not  fear  that  I  am  experiencing. 

It  is  curious  that  this  sudden  insight  into  life  and  into  the 
value  of  the  moment  has  been  given  to  me  when  it  is  too  late  to 
make  use  of  it.  I  would  know  how  to  live  now.  I  close  my 
eyes  and  feel  the  sun  upon  me.  It  thrills  and  quickens  me.  It 
never  thrilled  before.  I  took  it  quite  for  granted,  just  as  1 
took  the  green  of  the  grass,  the  odor  of  flowers  and  all  the 
wonders  of  nature  as  a  matter  of  course  and  as  something  which 
needed  no  consideration.  A  strain  of  music,  the  sound  of  a 
friend's  voice,  the  look  in  love's  eyes,  all  filled  me  with  sadness, 
never  with  joy.  Invariably  there  remained  something  unsatis- 
fied within  me.  Fool  ...  I  I  lived  in  constant  search  of  .  .  . 
I  knew  not  what. 

Now,  in  this  moment  of  illumination,  I  have  learned  to  hate 
the  past;  to  loathe  memories.  They  are  as  so  many  parasites, 
clinging,  choking,  killing.  There  is  something  inexplicably  cruel 
about  a  memory.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  that  one  is  beaten; 
that  the  present  is  a  retrogradation  and  holds  less  than  that  which 
has  gone  before.  It  means  that  one  has  learned  resignation. 
Resignation  .  .  .  ?  That  is  something  I  shall  never  know. 
Never  .  .  .  ?  Ah,  I  speak  again  as  though  life  were  before 
me;  as  though  the  whole  wonderful  future  were  mine  in  which  to 
prove  the  beauty  of  what  I  have  at  last  learned.  And  my  secret 
is  just  this:  Life  is  but  a  series  of  moments  and  each  moment 
must  be  drained  of  all  that  it  has  to  give.  No  past,  no  future 
can  ever  make  up  for  a  wasted  present.  And  this  is  the  crime 
for  which  I  cannot  forgive  myself.  For  I  have  always  wasted 
the  present,  with  my  gaze  fixed  upon  the  days  that  had  gone  and 
the  days  that  were  to  come. 

I  wonder  what  time  it  is?  I  must  have  fallen  asleep.  It  is 
almost  dark.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  hours  more  I 
have  before.   ...  I  hear  footsteps  in  the  hall.     They  are  near- 
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ing  my  door.     Are  they  coming  for  me  already?     No  ...  no 
.  .  .  impossible !    Oh,  how  nervous  I  am. 

It  was  one  of  the  Sisters  bringing  me  a  sleeping  draught  for 
the  night.  I  am  to  take  it  now  and  when  I  wake  up  I  .  .  .  No, 
I  shall  not  take  it.  I  shall  not  waste  my  last  few  hours  in  sleep, 
even  though  sleep  would  strengthen  and  refresh  me.  I  want  to 
be  conscious  of  each  moment  as  it  slips  away  from  me.  Then 
I  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  once  acutely 
alive,  with  all  of  my  senses  centred  upon  the  instant  as  it 
passes;  I  shall  at  least  learn  how  to  live  before  I  pass  into  the 
great  Unknown. 

I  wonder  if  on  the  evening  previous  to  an  operation  women 
always  imagine  that  they  are  going  to  die.  I  rather  think  that 
they  do.  But  the  doctors  have  not  hidden  from  me  the  danger 
of  it  all.  It  was  best  that  I  should  know.  There  was  so  much 
which  I  might  otherwise  have  left  undone. 

The  Sister  has  left  a  bottle  standing  on  my  table.  I  wonder 
will  she  come  back  for  it?  I  hope  not.  I  want  to  be  alone.  I 
want  to  look  up  at  the  stars  and  at  the  moon,  dreaming  neither 
of  the  past  nor  of  the  future,  yielding  myself  only  to  the  full 
realization  of  the  wonder  of  living.  I  draw  in  my  breath  and 
it  quickens  me.  Oh,  how  glorious  it  is  just  to  be  alive!  I  touch 
my  flesh  and  it  is  soft;  my  body  is  warm  and  throbbing  with  life 
.  .  .  life.  .  .  .  Ah,  when  once  more  I  am  out  in  the  world  how 
.  .  .  When!     I  had  forgotten  again. 

Like  a  rat  in  a  trap  I  lie  here  waiting  for  the  morning  to 
set  me  free  or  to  end  my  agony,  for  this  is  agony.  I  am  afraid 
to  die;  to  lie  cold,  yellow  and  hideous,  unable  to  feel,  to  think, 
to  hear.  And  this  is  my  punishment.  I  must  drain  the  cup 
after  which  I  have  always  thirsted.  There  is  no  turning  away. 
I  may  cover  my  face  with  my  hands  and  sob  in  my  agony,  still 
in  the  morning  they  will  stand  beside  my  bed  and  wait  for.  .  . 
O  God  ...  I  cannot!  I  am  afraid.  I  want  to  live,  I  am  too 
young  to  die.     Footsteps  again!     How  cold  I  am. 

I  wonder  did  I  scream  aloud  then?  A  ray  of  sunlight  fell 
across  my  face  .  .  .  the  sky  Is  bright,  the  birds  are  twittering 
on  the  boughs  .  .  .  the  world  is  awake  .  .  .  the  world  is 
ALIVE.  .  .  .  Oh,  give  me  the  strength  that  I  need.  Great  God. 
.  .  .  The  day  has  come ! 


MY    LAST   WILL    AND    TESTAMENT 

In  Which  I  Bequeath  What  a  Man  May  To  Those  That 

Follow  Him 

James  Howard  Kehler 

I  AM  sure  I  have  not  had  until  this  hour  any  proper  spirit 
for  wUl-maklng.  I  have  been  bound  by  the  convention  of 
wills.  Under  the  spell  of  precedent  I  have  conceived  the 
win  as  a  merely  legal,  rather  than  as  an  essentially  human  docu- 
ment. Being  myself  almost  entirely  human  and  scarcely  at  all 
legal,  I  have  resented  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the  traditional 
will-forms. 

Having  the  common  human  desire  to  perpetuate  my  ego 
upon  the  earth  by  bequest,  yet  have  I  been  unable  to  express 
that  Imperious  Impulse  "  according  to  the  statutes  made  and  pro- 
vided," for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  I  myself  am  not  so. 
Guided  by  these  Inflexible  statutes,  I  have  made  many  attempts 
to  project  myself  beyond  the  grave,  unto  my  heirs  and  assigns 
forever,  but  each  such  attempt  has  failed. 

I  do  not  gainsay  the  value  of  these  forms  for  the  mere  dis- 
posal of  property.  I  decry  them  only  as  a  medium  for  the  ex- 
pression of  personality,  oftentimes  the  chief  value  of  a  man  In 
life.  Indeed  I  am  persuaded  that  my  chief  value  to  my  fel- 
lows has  been  not  In  the  amount  of  tangible  property  I  have  ac- 
cumulated or  distributed,  but  In  my  point  of  view  toward  Its 
accumulation  and  distribution.  This  point  of  view  Is  responsible 
for  whatever  of  personality  I  may  be  said  to  have.  If,  as  I 
have  stated,  this  has  seemed  to  be  amongst  all  my  possessions 
the  one  most  valued  by  my  associates  In  life.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  consider  it  the  one  they  will  prize  most  at  my  death.  This 
being  true,  It  will  at  the  same  time  excuse  my  desire  to  perpetu- 
ate it  and  explain  the  necessity  of  using  other  than  merely  legal 
forms  to  express  it. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  a  will  Is  to  leave  one's  Intentions 
animate  after  one's  body  is  no  longer  so — to  extend  the  personal 
equation  beyond  the  person.     If  one  has  been  In  life  a  kind  of 
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human  mechanism,  a  possibly  efficient  but  quite  automatic  unit 
In  the  social  machinery,  no  doubt  the  rigidities  of  the  merely 
legal  win  are  a  fit  and  sufficient  expression  for  one's  post-vital 
self,  If  Indeed  the  term  post-vital  properly  may  be  used  to  ex- 
press the  aftermath  of  what  scarcely  could  have  been  called 
vital  at  any  time. 

But  If  one  has  conceived  life  as  a  tremendous  adventure 
under  the  stars;  has  apprehended  It  not  as  a  necessary  routine 
but  as  a  potential  romance;  has  met  the  succession  of  days  with 
expectancy  rather  than  certitude;  has  lived  a  life  compounded  of 
great  faiths  and  heresies,  expectations  and  astonishments,  and, 
on  the  whole,  grave  doubts  of  one's  own  exemption  from  error, 
then  one  well  may  pause  before  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
uneasy  traditions  of  will-making  for  the  expression,  to  what 
may  be  eternity,  of  the  fluid  and  flexible  terms  of  one's  mor- 
tality. 

Life  has  been  and  Is  to  me  a  strange  compound  of  fluctu- 
ating humors  and  humanities,  an  arabesque  of  dreams,  fulfil- 
ments, doubts  and  dlslllusionments,  projected,  sometimes  dimly, 
upon  a  background  where  faith  often  must  needs  take  the  place 
of  certainty. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  acquire  In  life  that  sense  of  owner- 
ship which  so  often  accompanies  possession.  Instead,  I  have 
had,  regarding  all  those  whose  lives  I  have  touched,  a  lively 
sense  of  their  joint  right  with  me  In  the  use  of  my  possessions. 
I  have  had  also  a  deep  conviction  that,  as  the  social  sense  is 
developed,  ways  will  be  found  for  the  better  expression  of  social 
purposes  through  property  values  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  through 
my  heirs  the  property  heretofore  called  mine  may  be  held  by 
them  as  a  social  trust  and  that  as  such  it  may  become  In  their 
hands  an  Increasingly  active  and  effective  agency  for  social  good. 

In  this  effort  to  dispose  legally  of  whatever  may  constitute 
my  tangible  property  at  death,  and  to  devise  with  It  to  my  heirs 
and  successors  the  point  of  view  which  has  accompanied  my 
trusteeship  of  it,  I  hope  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  any  desire 
to  hamper  the  purely  legal  processes,  or  to  befog  the  purely 
legal  Issues,  Involved  In  every  bequest  of  property  under 
our  laws.     My  sole  desire  In  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  be- 
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quest  IS  that,  in  this  case,  in  so  far  as  possible,  personality  may 
accompany  property,  in  death  as  it  has  in  life,  and  that  those 
who  inherit  my  material  objects  may  inherit  also  what  always 
have  been  to  me  more  important  than  these,  my  spiritual  ob- 
jectives. 

I  therefore,  being,  I  believe,  as  sound  of  mind  and  body  as 
ever  I  can  be,  present  this  as  my  last  will  and  testament,  the  ex- 
pression of  my  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  present  moment  for 
and  to  those  whom  I  love,  to  be  interpreted  and  administered  by 
them  according  to  their  own  several  and  collective  judgments. 
For  I  am  persuaded  that  these  their  judgments  are  not  more 
likely  to  be  in  error  than  my  own,  particularly  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  I  shall  not  be  present  to  pass  upon  the  facts.  And 
surely  their  love  is  not  less  than  mine,  and  love  I  have  always 
found  to  be  a  surer  guide  than  logic. 

I  then  hereby  bequeath  to  society  in  general  all  of  my  prop- 
erty, of  whatever  nature,  both  real  and  personal,  so-called,  to- 
gether with  all  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  my  life-time,  my 
hopes,  faiths,  dreams,  intentions  and  ambitions,  fulfilled  and  un- 
fulfilled, my  failures  and  my  successes. 

And  I  appoint  hereby,  as  joint  trustees  to  carry  out  this 
bequest,  first,  all  of  those  who,  by  ties  of  blood  or  other  rela- 
tionship, are  my  legal  heirs;  second,  all  of  those  who  in  the 
sacred  name  of  friendship  have  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  my 
sojourn  on  the  earth.  And  it  is  my  desire  that  all  of  these  shall 
share  in  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  this  trustee- 
ship equally  in  so  far  as  equality  is  possible;  that  is,  according 
to  their  several  individual  preferences  and  capacities  as  may  be 
determined  by  themselves,  lovingly  one  with  another. 

And,  recognizing  that  society  is  not  as  a  whole  organized 
to  utilize  my  bequest  to  its  advantage,  and  believing  that  society 
is  best  served  by  individuals  acting  socially,  I  direct  that  all  of 
my  property  above  bequeathed  to  society,  be  actually  divided 
by  my  several  heirs  and  trustees  amongst  themselves,  according 
to  their  needs  and  their  desires,  for  social  usage  by  them  ac- 
cording to  their  individual  points  of  view.  For  the  guidance  of 
these  my  trustees  in  the  definition  of  what  shall  constitute  social 
usage  of  their  several  inheritances,  I  refrain  intentionally  from 
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laying  down  any  rules,  or  making  any  suggestions,  having  full 
confidence  In  their  Integrity  of  purpose,  and  realizing  fully  that 
social  ends  often  are  ultimately  best  served  by  what  are  pres- 
ently and  specifically  Individual  advantages.  If  I  can  but  suc- 
ceed in  leaving  to  my  heirs  a  social  point  of  view  toward  all 
property,  I  shall  need  have  no  fears  respecting  their  social  usage 
of  any  property. 

For  this  actual  division  of  my  real  and  personal  property, 
so-called,  amongst  my  heirs  and  trustees,  I  suggest  only  the  rule 
of  fitness,  as  determined  by  themselves,  conditioned  always  and 
only  upon  the  spirit  of  loving-kindness. 

Appended  hereto  Is  a  list  of  all  my  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  together  with  the  names  of  those  whose  specific  right 
it  shall  be  to  share  in  this  bequest.  It  shall  be  the  privilege, 
however,  of  my  trustees,  to  add  to  this  list  the  name  of  any 
person  who.  In  their  judgment,  is  entitled  to  a  place  thereon. 

In  conclusion  I  suggest  only  that  it  be  not  forgotten  or  over- 
looked that,  while  In  conformity  with  legal  usage,  my  tangible 
property  is  to  be  actually  divided  and  parcelled  In  the  usual  way 
amongst  my  individual  heirs,  in  the  naming  of  which  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  those  who  are  dear  to  me  by  the  ties  of 
blood  and  of  friendship,  my  desire  is  that  these  heirs  may  take 
seriously  and  literally  my  expressed  wish  that  society  in  general 
be  the  real  and  ultimate  beneficiary  of  my  bequests. 

In  earnest  of  my  desires  herein  set  forth,  I  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  this  first  day  of  January,  19 12. 

James  Howard  Kehler 


WITH    WALT   WHITMAN    IN    CAMDEN  * 
Horace  Traubel 

MONDAY,  DEC.   lO,   1 888. 

W.  criticised  the  reviews  of  November  Boughs.  He  went 
on:  *'  The  world's  intellectual  classes  so-called  fail  to  take  in  the 
character  of  our  work:  they  want  their  sonatas,  songs,  odes — yet 
I  would  not  turn  on  my  heel  for  any  one  of  them:  not  even  for 
the  ode — not  for  an  instant  acquiesce  in  them.  We  are  after 
something  not  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  restriction,  of  art,  simply. 
America  means  above  all  toleration,  Catholicity,  welcome,  free- 
dom— a  concern  for  Europe,  for  Asia,  for  Africa,  along  with  its 
concern  for  America.  It  is  something  quite  peculiar,  hardly  to 
be  stated — evades  you  as  the  air — yet  is  a  fact  everywhere  pre- 
ciously present.  Bryant  had  a  whiff  of  it — Longfellow  not  the 
first  sign:  Emerson  had  universality — intellect,  heart:  Whittier 
distinctly  the  flavor  of  it — though  for  him,  while  sweetly  human 
in  his  main  current,  it  was  narrow,  a  New  England  patriotism, 
therefore  not  satisfying  and  competent." 

THURSDAY,  DEC.   I3. 

Of  war:  "  They  are  a  hellish  business,  wars — all  wars.  Sher- 
man said.  War  is  hell:  so  it  is:  any  honest  man  says  so — hates 
war  where  war  Is  worst — not  on  the  battlefields,  no — in  the  hos- 
pitals: there  war  is  worst:  there  I  mixed  with  it:  and  now  I  say, 
God  damn  the  wars — all  wars:  God  damn  every  war!  "  His 
voice  suddenly  got  strong,  rang  out.  Then  he  sank  back  on 
his  pillow. 

SATURDAY,  DEC.   1 6. 

W.  lying  on  the  bed — on  his  side.  Looking  very  ill.  Talk 
perfectly  coherent  though  difficult.  Strange  how  exact  his  sen- 
tences are,  but  how  long  they  are  coming  I  "What  is  new  in 
our  affairs?  "  Christmas.  The  streets  are  full  of  people — men, 
women,  children.     "They  enjoy  it — some  enjoy  it:   I  like  to 

*  Commenced  in  the  October  Number. 
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hear  you  tell  of  It. — But  for  me — well,  what  Is  there  for  me? 
And  the  weariness  of  It  all — the  close  confinement  In  a  room :  I 
feel  that  I  am  slowly — I  think  I  can  say  slowly — moving  onward, 
out."  But:  "What  a  poor  miserable  critter  man  Is!  A  joker 
— a  great  joker  for  his  little  time:  then  nature  comes  along,  buf- 
fets him  once  or  twice,  gives  him  two  or  three  knocks:  nature, 
the  strong,  the  Irresistible,  the  great  bear:  then  what  Is  man? 
where  is  the  joker?  " 

Reflected  later  upon  the  tariff:  it  aroused  his  fire — what  fire 
yet  burned:  he  flashed  out:  "  Humbug!  none  more  arrant,  trans- 
parent." Particularly  was  this  to  be  said  of  "  restrictions  be- 
tween this  country  and  Canada."  "  The  United  States  them- 
selves realize  the  danger  of  It  for  themselves,  but  not  for  them 
and  Canada.  Our  American  policy  so-called — our  little.  Insig- 
nificant, muddy  policy  Is  beyond  words  despicable.  It  seems  to 
me  this  age,  especially  America,  owes  It  to  Itself,  owes  It  to  the 
world,  to  cut  off  this  wretched  pretence."  He  had  ways  of 
knowing  what  officialism  was :  "  The  custom  house  people,  for 
instance — silly,  red-tapey,  pompous.  Ignorant,  dandyish — never 
a  help,  always  an  interference :  not  knowing  when  you  ask  them, 
not  able  to  discover,  not  willing  to  serve :  and  this  with  Canada, 
too,  of  all  countries.  I  think  a  person  must  go  to  Canada  before 
he  learns  how  monstrous  this  thing  Is — how  utterly  Inexcusable : 
Ontario  itself:  Its  young  men — strong,  bright,  happy,  receptive: 
I  know  of  no  State  in  our  Union  which  can  beat — if  even  equal — 
Ontario."  He  urged:  "Note  the  life  there — agriculture,  intel- 
ligence, desirable  neighbors,  if  not  kindred,  to  be  cultivated,  not 
spurned.  America  has  fallen  far  short  of  her  achievement  while 
this  is  so." 

He  gave  me  the  draft  of  an  old  letter  to  J.  A.  Symonds: 
asked  me  to  read  It  to  him.  He  repeated  one  phrase  In  it :  "I 
am  as  usual  In  good  health."  "  How  Ironical  that  sounds  to- 
day 1  "  He  paused.  Gently  laughed.  "  Well — we  must  pay  our 
bills:  I  have  my  bills  to  pay:  the  hospital  bill:  it  must  be  paid. 
I  get  very  impatient  some  days — am  a  little  resentful:  sore,  sore: 
wonder  if  it's  all  fair  and  square — whether  the  scheme  after  all 
is  not  doubtful :  then  I  go  back :  find  my  way  back  to  my  central 
thought  again — my  spinal  conviction :  I  resent  my  resentment — 
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am  ashamed  of  my  questions.  Oh  I  I  feel  how  empty  everything 
would  seem  If  I  was  not  full  of  this  faith — If  this  faith  did  not 
overflow  me :  how  useless  all  things  would  be  If  they  led  on  to 
nothing  but  what  we  see — to  nothing  but  what  we  appear  to 
wind  up  in  here."  "  You  think  we  are  led  on  and  on  to  some- 
thing that  will  finally  satisfy  us,  here  or  hereafter?  "  ''  Yes:  I 
don't  say  what — I  don't  know  what:  I  only  say,  to  something: 
it  is  best  we  should  not  know  too  definitely  what  is  to  come :  the 
important  thing  to  us  now  Is  the  life  here — the  people  here :  yes, 
that's  the  Important  immediate  thing:  the  earth  struggle — our 
effort,  our  task,  here  to  build  up  our  human  social  body  into  finer 
results:  the  daily  hourly  job  right  here,  right  now:  yours,  mine: 
the  rest  will  come — the  beyond :  we  are  not  called  upon  to  bother 
about  it  at  once :  It  would  only  confuse  matters :  we  can  make  our 
declaration  about  It,  say  our  yes,  then  stop:  our  responsibiHtles 
are  on  the  earth.'* 

MONDAY,  DEC.   1 7. 

He  spoke  of  his  critics.  "  It  can't  be  jealousy:  why  should 
anyone  be  jealous  of  me?  Or  do  they  regard  me  as  an  accusa- 
tion? God  knows  I  don't  want  to  accuse  anybody:  I  do  the  work 
— I  let  the  consequences  take  care  of  themselves.  I  recall  that  in 
one  of  my  talks  with  Emerson  he  said :  '  You  have  a  great  pack 
howling  at  your  heels  always,  Mr.  Whitman:  I  hope  you  show 
them  all  a  proper  contempt:  they  deserve  no  more  than  your 
heels.'  Emerson  could  be  severe  in  his  own  way.  Thoreau,  In 
Brooklyn,  that  first  time  he  came  to  see  me,  referred  to  my 
critics  as  '  reprobates.'  I  asked  him :  '  Would  you  apply  so  se- 
vere a  word  to  them?  '  He  was  surprised:  '  Do  you  regard  that 
as  a  severe  word — reprobates?  What  they  really  deserve  is 
something  Infinitely  stronger,  more  caustic:  I  thought  I  was  let- 
ting them  off  easy.'  " 

Later  he  talked  of  Rossetti  and  his  expurgations.  "  Of  course 
I  see  now  as  clearly  as  I  did  then  how  big  and  fine  Rossetti  was 
about  It  all — how  thoroughly  he  realized  me:  much  more  so  and 
more  promptly  than  Conway.  But  I  now  feel  somehow  as  if 
none  of  the  changes  should  have  been  made :  that  I  should  have 
said,  take  me  as  I  am  or  not  at  all:  I  should  have  assumed  that 
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position:  that's  the  only  final,  logical,  position:  take  me  as  I  am, 
my  bad  and  good,  my  everything — just  as  I  am :  no  cuts,  excisions, 
moralistic  abridgments.  I  never  regret  that  I  gave  RossettI  op- 
tions In  the  matter,  but  I  doubt  If  I  would  do  the  thing  over 
again  that  way.  RossettI  himself  used  his  margin  with  great  tact, 
consideration,  delicacy:  was  miraculously  circumspect.  But  an  ex- 
purgation means  a  lot  more  always  than  it  looks  as  if  It  meant — 
has  far-reaching  consequences :  like  one  move  on  the  chessboard 
that  moves  so  much  else  with  It — imposes  other  moves :  so  we 
must  look  out — must  not  compromise  unless  it's  a  life  and  death 
issue,  as  it  was  not  in  this  case.  If  any  mistake  was  made  in  this 
incident.  It  was  mine — my  mistake:  RossettI  was  altogether  beau- 
tiful— genial,  loving,  open-handed:  he  was  full  of  resource — al- 
ways seemed  to  know  which  way  to  turn  next."  Then  he  spoke 
of  the  public  objection  to  plain  speaking.  "  Will  the  world  ever 
get  over  Its  own  Indecencies  and  stop  attributing  them  to  God?  " 
He  admitted  that  he  would  not  now  agree  to  expurgation  under 
any  circumstances.  "  I  would  never  permit  the  text  to  be  tam- 
pered with — not  for  any  edition,  not  for  ten  thousand  editions: 
It's  a  mistake:  it's  like  going  back:  why,  that's  what  Emerson 
asked  me  to  do — expurgate:  he  didn't  call  It  expurgate,  but  that's 
what  he  meant:  give  the  book  a  chance  to  be  heard:  cut  the  dan- 
gerous things  out:  they  won't  hurt  near  as  much  out  as  in:  excise 
them — throw  them  away:  but  what  do  you  think  Leaves  of  Grass 
would  come  to  with  Children  of  Adam  thrown  out?  What? 
What  ?  "  Then :  ''  To  a  cipher :  that's  all :  what  does  a  man  come 
to  with  his  virility  gone?  Emerson  didn't  say  anything  in  the 
Leaves  was  bad:  no:  he  only  said  people  would  insist  on  thinking 
some  things  bad.  Well,  those  affairs  are  all  past  now:  we  can 
review  them  historically:  look  back:  I  am  not  of  the  feeling  that 
anybody  has  committed  any  crime  in  the  matter.  I  made  one 
mistake :  Emerson — well,  Emerson  had  his  rights,  too,  but  in  his 
argument  failed  to  realize  the  orbic  character  of  the  Leaves,  sup- 
posing that  an  Important  piece  could  be  taken  out  without  injury 
to  the  whole." 

He  gave  me  what  he  called  a  "  curio  " — a  letter  from  M.  D. 
Conway  Introducing  ''  Mr.  John  Morley,  Editor  of  The  Fort- 
nightly Review,  in  Tyhose  acquaintance  you,  will  fi;nd  much  pleasj- 
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ure,  as  he  will  In  yours."  W.  said:  "  Morley  was  not  the  famous 
man  then  that  he  Is  now:  he  has  been  gradually  going  ahead, 
ahead,  until  now  he  Is  one  of  the  big-slzed  men  over  there:  not 
quite  my  type — not  the  lettlng-It-go  kind:  rather  too  judicial:  still 
quite  a  man." 

TUESDAY,    DECEMBER     1 8. 

He  had  written  a  note  to  Kennedy,  and  said:  "  By  the  way, 
Kennedy  writes  an  Interesting  letter.  He  has  hit  upon  a  poem 
there  In  the  Harvard  Library — a  poem  on  Solitude — bound — 
purporting  to  be  by  Walt  Whitman :  so  It  reads :  Kennedy  says  he 
looked  Into  It — examined  portions — felt  It  was  not  me — was  sus- 
picious of  It:  he  quoted  a  few  lines,  the  two  or  so  at  the  start.  Of 
course  It's  ridiculous — not  mine:  morbid,  unhealthy:  not  111  done 
— not,  however,  done  my  way.  Strangely,  Kennedy  says  It  was 
sent  there  by  Lowell — was  so  specified :  James  Russell  Lowell, 
i860.  Kennedy  asked  If  I  had  not  something  to  say  to  him  about 
It — was  It  mine,  etc.  ?  You  can  easily  Imagine  for  yourself  what 
I  wrote  him.  I  sent  Kennedy's  letter  to  the  Doctor."  Again 
he  said:  "  It  gives  a  fellow  a  queer  feeling  to  find  himself  swirled 
Into  the  atmosphere  of  a  forgery  on  himself:  wrenches  him — 
makes  him  ask  questions :  I  have  been  wondering  all  day  whether 
I  am  really  myself  or  someone  else!  " 

He  pictured  imaginatively  the  city  streets,  the  weather,  and 
the  near  Christmas.  ''  There  must  be  streams  and  streams  of 
people — met  everywhere — crossing  you  In  all  directions:  old  and 
young,  gay  and  sad" — and  so  on.  He  said  further:  "The 
Christmas  lasts  in  its  own  way  rather  than  in  the  old  way:  the 
theological  suppositions  are  all  taken  out  of  it:  It  has  become 
humanized — been  brought  down  to  the  earth  out  of  the  heavens: 
has  been  humanized — sometimes  I  think  almost  marketlzed." 

A  review  had  been  sent  to  him,  and  he  spoke  of  reviewers: 
"  Sometimes  real  men — sometimes  sincere  scholars,  competent,  In 
a  way  authoritative,  entitled  to  our  respect:  sometimes:  in  the 
rare  cases:  but  for  the  most  part  ignoramuses  carrying  a  club." 
And  after  a  little  discussion  he  continued:  "The  main  body  of 
citizens  still  remains  either  Ignorant  of  me  or  against  me."  I 
said:  "  Well — why  shouldn't  It?  You\^e  got  to  give  the  laggards 
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time  to  catch  up :  you  say  so  In  your  own  poems."  He  acknowl- 
edged this,  but — "  Sometimes  I  forget  myself,  you  see — go  on 
like  any  other  scarifying  quarreller:  berate  people  for  not  doing 
what  they  are  not  prepared  to  do :  expecting  them  to  reach  way 
beyond  themselves.  I  know  It's  not  reasonable :  will  not  hurry 
the  world  along  beyond  Its  pace.  Then  there  remains  the  other 
reflection:  maybe  I'm  not  so  far  ahead  as  I  think  I  am — may  be 
Walt  Whitman's  not  ahead  of  the  world  at  all — may  be  the 
world's  ahead  of  Walt  Whitman:  may  be  It's  with  the  world, 
not  with  Walt  Whitman,  to  complain:  who  knows?"  He 
stopped — was  very  quiet.  "  Do  you  have  moods  In  which  you  get 
so  doubtful  about  yourself?"  I  asked.  "Yes — sometimes:  at 
least,  moods  In  which  I  put  myself  through  a  series  of  the  severest 
questions.  It  does  a  man  good  to  turn  himself  Inside  out  once  in 
a  while:  to  sort  of  turn  the  tables  on  himself:  to  look  at  himself 
through  other  eyes — especially  skeptical  eyes.  If  he  can.  It  takes 
a  good  deal  of  resolution  to  do  It :  yet  It  should  be  done — no  one 
Is  safe  until  he  can  give  himself  such  a  drubbing:  until  he  can 
shock  himself  out  of  his  complacency.  Think  how  we  go  on  be- 
lieving In  ourselves — which  In  the  main  Is  all  right  (what  could 
we  ever  do  if  we  did  not  believe  In  ourselves?)  :  but  If  we  don't 
look  out  we  develop  a  bumptious  bigotry — a  colossal  self-satisfac- 
tion— which  is  worse  for  a  man  than  being  a  scoundrel."  He  had 
shot  all  this  out  much  faster  than  usual,  as  if  stirred  by  great 
feeling.  There  were  some  minutes  of  silence.  Then  he  said: 
*'  At  least  that's  the  way  the  situation  looks  to  me:  I  have  no  il- 
lusions about  myself:  Leaves  of  Grass  Is  still  speculative — I  mean 
its  hold  on  the  world.  Its  place  in  literature — where  It  is  to  be 
put,  If  put  anywhere  at  all :  whether  It's  to  go  to  the  dust-bin  to 
which  Carlyle  was  fond  of  consigning  his  contemporaries."  I 
asked:  "  Suppose  the  whole  thing  went  up  In  smoke:  would  you 
consider  your  life  a  failure?  "  He  cried  out  at  once  with  intense 
feeling:  "Not  a  bit  of  It:  why  my  life?  Why  any  life?  No 
life  Is  a  failure.  I  have  done  the  work:  I  have  thrown  my  life 
Into  the  work:  In  those  early  years:  teaching,  loafing,  working  on 
the  newspapers:  travelling:  then  In  Washington — clerking,  nurs- 
ing the  soldiers:  putting  my  life  Into  the  scale — my  single  simple 
life :  putting  it  up  for  what  It  was  worth :  Into  the  book — pouring 
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it  Into  the  book :  honestly,  without  stint,  giving  the  book  all,  all, 
all:  why  should  I  call  It  a  failure?  Why?  I  don't  think  a  man 
can  be  so  easily  wrecked  as  that."  "  You  really  mean  that  you 
don't  think  he  can  be  wrecked  at  all?  "  "  Yes — that's  better — 
that's  saying  the  whole  truth :  not  wrecked  at  all."  I  said :  ''  You 
don't  seem  to  be  disturbed  by  literary  ambitions."  "  Well — say 
It  any  way  you  choose :  I  have  had  ambitions :  no  one  Is  without 
ambition:  nothing  can  be  done  without  It:  but  I  had  no  notion  of 
simply  shining — of  doing  something  brilliant,  showy,  to  catch  the 
popular  imagination:  I  can  say  I  never  was  bitten  by  that  poison- 
ous bug:  but  I  had  ambition:  there  were  some  things  I  wanted  to 
do — some  things  I  wanted  to  say:  I  was  very  eager  to  get  my  life 
according  to  a  certain  plan — to  get  my  book  written  so,  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  plan:  I  was  very  resolute  about  that:  that  was 
my  ambition:  to  get  certain  things  said  and  done."  He  was  still 
talking  with  Intense  feeling.  "Have  I  done  it?  Have  I  ful- 
filled my  ambition?    God  knows." 

WEDNESDAY,  DEC.    1 9. 

Discussing  suggested  parallelisms  between  himself  and  Tol- 
stoy, W.  said:  "  I  accept  Tolstoy:  I  say  of  him  what  I  often  say 
of  Victor  Hugo — for  his  time,  place,  environment,  he  Is  the  man 
— no  other  would  do:  none  Is  higher,  nobler,  more  excellent.  For 
us,  for  our  circumstances,  he  would  be  morbid,  unhealthy."  He 
agreed  that  the  substance  of  Tolstoy  was  after  all  the  substance 
of  Leaves  of  Grass.  "  I  think  so,  taking  it  In  the  large  and  not 
being  fussy  about  the  details.  Of  course,  you  must  remember 
that  an  ascetic  something  or  other  has  been  developing  in  Tolstoy 
as  he  has  grown  older:  I  don't  care  for  it — in  fact,  rather  despise 
it:  asceticism  Is  always  obscene  to  me.  That  has  disfigured  some 
of  Tolstoy's  later  speculation:  I  refuse  to  take  it  seriously:  it 
doesn't  seem  to  belong  with  the  rest  of  him.  At  the  same  time  I 
remember  his  origin:  I  say  again  as  I  did — that  probably  for  his 
time  and  place  he  Is  a  perfect  result:  he  could  not  have  matured 
in  that  form  here,  but  there — well,  there  he  fits  in  without  a 
shock."  Again:  *' One  of  the  things  that  Impresses  me  Is  this: 
that  to  the  fellows  over  there,  the  miseries,  uneasiness,  messiness, 
of  things,  comes  very  close — the  outlook  is  painful,  dismal :  feel- 
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Ings  are  naturally  excited  in  them  that  could  not  come  to  us  here. 
They  are  right  to  feel  this  environment — must  feel  it:  they  are 
subjected  to  an  experience  we  cannot  realize  here — the  circum- 
stances of  our  birth  and  all  the  rest  are  so  different:  the  whole  at- 
mosphere on  this  side  is  charged  with  the  idea  of  liberty."  He 
attributed  "  a  great  deal  of  our  good  fortune  "  to  the  fact  that 
the  land  here  ''  Is  still  measurably  free."  But  he  "  had  no  idea 
that  with  tendencies  as  they  are  this  can  continue  long.  We  have 
free  land — now:  much  of  it :  land  that  will  be  free  for  a  couple 
of  generations  more:  but — what  then?  "  There  he  was  "  trou- 
bled." "  We  have  our  hoggishness,  miseries,  wrongs,  horrors — 
but  none  that  press  us  quite  so  hard  and  so  close." 

FRIDAY,  DEC.  21. 

Talking  of  a  suggestion  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bucke,  that 
Leaves  of  Grass  was  really  autobiographical,  W.  said:  "  Can  it 
be  that  the  Doctor's  theory  is  true?  that  the  book  Is  autobiog- 
raphy pure  and  simple — in  its  elemental  form?  That  the  work  all 
centres  upon  one  point — that  Its  origins,  beginnings,  inspirations, 
have  emanated,  vitalized,  all,  centrally,  from  one  source:  that 
comes  more  and  more  to  me.  The  last  two  weeks  especially  have 
I  questioned  the  whole  case,  turned  it  over,  seen  it  on  every  side 
— and  I  have  come  to  recognize  a  more  marked  centrality  than  I 
had  ever  observed  before — a  centrality  actual,  while  not  de- 
signed: but  whether  as  autobiography — even  In  the  high,  the  un- 
common sense — it  excels  the  great,  I  may  almost  say,  literature  of 
the  past — that  puts  a  severe  and  serious  if  not  impossible  strain 
upon  our  faith.  Think  of  Rousseau,  of  Goethe — "  Had  I  read 
Rousseau's  Confessions?  "You  should  do  so:  It  is  a  singular 
mixture — plenty  of  the  petty,  the  minor,  the  mean,  the  dirty — 
then  surprising  streaks  of  genius — often  and  often."  I  suggested: 
"  Taking  autobiography  In  Its  finer  form,  the  best  autobiography 
Is  not  that  which  a  man  starts  deliberately  out  to  write,  but  that 
which  flows  spontaneously  from  his  own  personality.  By  such  a 
test  Leaves  of  Grass  is  certainly  one  of  the  exclusive  books  in  the 
group  of  the  great  autobiographies."  W.  said:  "  If  not  true  as 
applied  to  Leaves  of  Grass,  that  Is  true  in  general:  the  best  auto- 
biography is  not  built,  but  grows."     I  spoke  of  Heine.     "  Yes, 
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Heine — preeminently,  above  all  others — and  Burns:  take  Burns 
— the  heart  of  him:  drops  of  his  blood  on  every  page:  if  I  may 
say  it  (is  there  such  a  word?)  the  ear-marks  of  the  one  human 
fact  in  every  line." 

SATURDAY,  DEC.  22. 

We  talked  of  progress,  W.  noting  the  increased  pace  of  each 
decade,  and  attributing  it  to  more  efficient  methods  of  communica- 
tion, through  commerce,  printing,  telegraphy,  etc.  He  said: 
"  Yes,  it  is  a  quick  movement  now — I  often  feel  impelled  to  ask, 
is  it  not  too  quick?  "  But  he  "  supposed  the  tempo  was  a  reason- 
able one."  "  Solidarity — the  word  solidarity:  that  seems  to  me 
most  to  fit.  I  like  much  to  see  that  word — solidarity,  intercala- 
tion: not  Philadelphia  alone,  not  Camden  alone,  even  New  York 
alone,  but  all  together,  all  nations — the  globe:  intercalation, 
fusion,  no  one  left  out."  I  referred  to  the  French  fondness  for 
the  word.  "Yes,  Comte  makes  much  of  it:  It  Is  peculiarly  a 
French  word:  comes  naturally  from  the  French.  That  is  a  fact 
I  remember  always  in  connection  with  Victor  Hugo — with  Tol- 
stoy, too,  who  Is  not  French,  yet  human  with  Hugo:  their  great 
purpose  Is  human:  their  purpose  communication,  understanding. 
People — most  of  them — people  here — call  It  sentiment  In  the 
French,  in  Hugo :  but  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  all  right — the  nec- 
essary, the  inevitable,  thing  from  their  standpoint:  and  It  Is  from 
that  standpoint  they  must  be  judged — not  from  our  circum- 
stances, our  environment,  but  theirs:  and  from  theirs,  how  high, 
how.  lofty,  what  Hugo,  what  Tolstoy — others,  too — have 
done!  "  He  thought  that  "  even  the  humblest  person  Is  entitled 
to  be  so  judged  in  connection  with  the  environment  to  which  he 
had  to  conform."  He  protested  his  affection  for  the  use  of 
the  word  "solidarity"  for  "hardest  reasons."  "Solidarity 
is  the  future." 

SUNDAY,   DEC.   23. 

He  spoke  of  "  American  ballade  rondeau  writers — their 
small  calibre,  mean  aims — the  mere  literary  hangers-on  and 
sportsmen.  But  ours  are  not  the  real  fellows — even  of  that 
sort:  they  are  the  six  times  diluted  imitators  of  the  French:  the 
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French  excel  In  all  that:  In  grace,  beauty,  sparkle — witty  say- 
ings, bright  rhymes — persiflage,  they  call  It."  Of  Ruskin  he 
said:  "  Ruskin  seems  to  think  himself  constituted  to  protest 
against  all  modern  Improvements." 

W.  often  gets  back  to  free-trade.  Protection  Is  a  perpetual 
sore  with  him.  To-night  he  said:  "Why  am  I  a  free-trader? 
a  free-trader  In  the  large  sense?  It  Is  for  solidarity:  free-trade 
makes  for  solidarity:  the  familiar,  full,  significant  word:  and 
I  hope,  oh,  I  hope,  there  has  been  no  failure  to  manifest  the 
fact  In  my  books.  I  know  in  my  heart  that  every  line  I  ever 
wrote — every  line — not  an  exception — was  animated  by  that 
feeling.  I  like  best  of  all — better  than  anything  else — In  all  the 
thousand  pages,  the  little  line  or  two  in  the  preface  to  the 
English  edition  of  Specimen  Days:  the  lines  wherein  I  expressed 
this  feeling,  this  hope." 

MONDAY,   DEC.    24. 

He  spoke  of  casual  travellers  and  their  views  of  America. 
"  They  come  here,  fidget  about  a  bit  in  the  clubs — then  go  home 
and  report.  And  such  reports !  They  don't  see  the  people  at 
all — they  only  see  the  swells — they  only  look  at  themselves  in 
the  glass :  then  they  go  home :  they  say  America  is  so  and  so  and 
so  and  so.  I  think  the  English  are  about  the  worst  offenders  in 
this  direction.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  our  debt  to  Eng- 
land— yet  we  must  not  be  blind  to  other  facts  equally  important, 
at  least — perhaps  more  so:  notably,  American  leadership  al- 
ready in  mechanics — by  and  by,  perhaps  as  Inevitably  in  art, 
literature,  science.  But  we  must  not  go  too  fast  In  boasting  of 
our  material  acquisitions:  remember  that  something  more,  deep- 
est fixed  in  everybody:  think  of  Emerson's  repeated  question: 
Are  there  to  be  no  men  there?  no  menf 

He  was  asked:  *'  Do  you  always  feel  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Emerson  will  size  up  in  history  ultimately  bigger  than  Tho- 
reau?"  He  was  "not  dead  sure  on  that  point,  either  way." 
"  My  prejudices.  If  I  may  call  them  that,  are  all  with  Emer- 
son: but  Thoreau  was  a  surprising  fellow — he  is  not  easily 
grasped — is  elusive:  yet  he  is  one  of  the  nature  forces — stands 
for  a  fact,  a  movement,  an  upheaval:  Thoreau  belongs  to  Amer- 
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lea,  to  the  transcendental,  to  the  protesters:  then  he  is  an  out- 
door man:  all  outdoor  men — everything  else  big  equal — appeal 
to  me.  Thoreau  was  not  so  precious,  tender,  a  personality  as 
Emerson:  but  he  was  a  force — he  looms  up  bigger  and  bigger: 
his  dying  does  not  seem  to  have  hurt  him  a  bit:  every  year  has 
added  to  his  fame.  One  thing  about  Thoreau  keeps  him  near 
to  me:  I  refer  to  his  lawlessness — his  dissent — his  going  his  own 
absolute  road." 

TUESDAY,   DEC.   25. 

W.  working  over  his  notebook.  Light  up  full,  room  very 
warm.  The  day  mild  and  clear.  How  had  he  spent  his  Christ- 
mas? "  Oh,  without  variety:  there  can  be  no  variety  for  a  man 
situated  as  I  am  here:  I  am  always  much  as  you  see  me  now." 

He  had  read  Tolstoy's  Sehastopol.  "  I  have  finished  it — 
every  word  of  it:  was  impatient  to  do  it — profoundly  interested. 
This  book  is  far,  far,  far — threefold,  fourfold — beyond  any- 
thing I  have  seen  before  from  Tolstoy.  New  lights  are  thrown 
on  him:  I  find  tangible  indications  of  to  me  heretofore  only 
half-suspected  powers:  the  whole,  compacted,  compacting,  judg- 
ment: ascending:  up — up — up  and  out.  Oh  I  he  has  immensely 
risen — immensely!  " 

At  the  end  of  the  evening  he  said:  "  Emerson  said  when  we 
were  out  together  in  New  York  and  Boston — said  it  more  than 
once:  '  I  envy  you  your  capacity  for  being  at  home  with  anybody 
in  any  crowd.'  Then  he  asked  me  on  another  occasion :  '  Don't 
you  fear  now  and  then  that  your  freedom,  your  ease,  your  non- 
chalance, may  be  misunderstood?'  I  asked  him:  '  Do  you  mis- 
understand it?  '  He  put  his  hand  on  my  arm  and  said:  '  No: 
I  see  it  for  what  it  is:  it  is  beautiful.'  Then  I  said  to  him:  '  Mis- 
understood? Yes:  it  will  be  misunderstood.  But  what  is  there 
I  do  that  is  not  misunderstood?  '  " 

FRIDAY,  DEC.   28. 

"  I  have  always  had  an  idea  that  I  should  some  day  move  off 
— be  alone:  finish  my  life  in  isolation:  It  may  not  seem  just  like 
me  to  say  that,  but  I've  felt  so :  at  the  last,  after  my  fires  were 
spent.     For  the  most  part  I  have  desired  to  remain  in  the  midst 
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of  the  hurly-burly — to  be  where  the  crowd  Is:  to  make  use  of 
its  magnetism,  to  borrow,  life  from  Its  magnetism:  my  heart  is 
always  with  the  people,  in  the  thick  of  tL^  struggle/' 

SATURDAY,    DEC.    29. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  Burns — John  Burns — a 
writer:  he  is  a  London  man — seems  to  be  a  labor  agitator — an 
anarchist — something  of  that  sort.  Someone  sends  me  some  of 
his  poems:  they  seem  to  Imagine  a  likeness  between  us — seem 
to  see  some  suggestions  of  me  there,  of  Leaves  of  Grass J^ 

And  later:  ''  I  put  my  faith  In  the  crowd  of  everyday  men — 
in  the  rise,  the  supremacy  (not  the  rule)  of  the  superb  masses: 
the  men  who  do  things — -the  workers :  they  are  our  hope — they 
will  lead  us  on  If  we  are  led  on :  not  the  women  and  the  men  who 
dress,  who  shine,  whose  life  Is  not  love  but  toilet:  I  don't  see 
what  they  can  do  for  us  except  lead  wrong  ways — to  the  devil." 
It  was  a  mistake  to  think  he  had  been  "  making  explanations — 
putting  up  defences — trying  by  an  argument,  an  appeal  "  to 
make  his  position  clear.  "  I  have  always  left  that  to  take  care 
of  itself :  have  kept  the  work  going,  kept  my  hands  on  the  wheel, 
steered  the  ship,  not  worrying  about  the  results:  for  I  always 
saw  that  explications  did  not  explicate — that  certain  people  were 
eligible  to  understand  me,  would  understand  me — that  certain 
other  people  were  not  to  be  reached — that  no  sort  of  a  plea, 
that  no  figures  quoted,  even,  would  affect  them — reduce  the 
quantity,  quality,  vehemence  of  their  prejudice." 

He  had  given  me  a  long  letter  from  Edward  Carpenter. 
He  said:  "  Carpenter  Is  one  of  the  torch-bearers,  as  they  say: 
an  exemplar  of  a  loftier  England.  He  Is  not  generally  known, 
not  wholly  a  welcome  presence,  in  conventional  England:  the 
age  Is  still,  while  ripe  for  some  things,  not  ripe  for  him,  for  his 
sort,  for  us,  for  the  human  protest:  not  ripe  though  ripening." 
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IT  was  before  an  intensely  expectant  Parliament  and  nation 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  November  27  rose  to  unfold  the 
diplomatic  controversy  that  for  the  past  six  months  has 
raged  round  Morocco.  It  was  known,  or  at  any  rate  believed, 
that  In  the  course  of  that  controversy  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many had  found  themselves  within  measurable  distance  of  war. 
But  at  what  particular  point  they  had  become  embroiled,  how 
far  or  how  near  they  were  to  an  actual  rupture,  what  had  been 
the  course  of  British  policy  throughout  the  whole  difficulty,  and 
whether  the  settlement  finally  reached  between  France  and  Ger- 
many would  pave  the  way  to  an  improvement  In  the  general 
scheme  of  Anglo-German  relations — on  all  these  matters  the 
average  Englishman,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  was  totally  un- 
informed and  keenly  anxious  to  be  enlightened.  The  occasion 
was  one  that  would  have  tempted  an  orator  to  make  a  great 
speech.  It  was  eminently  characteristic  of  Sir  Edward  Grey 
that  he  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  be  eloquent.  He  deliv- 
ered a  plain,  unemotional  statement  of  the  facts,  reviewed  the 
negotiations  in  detail,  showed  precisely  how  and  when  matters 
had  become  critical  between  Downing  Street  and  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  explained  and  defended  without  heat  or  rhetoric  the  line 
he  had  pursued,  enunciated  in  a  few  grave  sentences  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  British  foreign  policy,  and  ended  up  with  a  cordial  but 
restrained  endorsement  of  the  wish  that  Anglo-German  relations 
might  for  the  future  be  inspired  by  a  better  understanding.  It 
was  a  typical  performance,  weighty,  pertinent,  of  lucid  orderli- 
ness, unadorned  by  any  artifice  of  the  orator's  art,  unrelieved  by 
any  play  of  the  imagination,  but  strong  and  telling  In  Its  straight- 
forwardness, the  sureness  of  its  grip,  its  sincerity  and  quiet 
assurance. 

The  motives  that  make  people  trust  or  distrust  statesmen, 
like  the  motives  that  make  them  like  or  dislike  sovereigns,  are 
often  obscure.  Irrational  and  the  product  rather  of  Instinct  than 
of  knowledge.     Sir  Edward  Grey  Is  a  case  in  point.     There  Is 
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perhaps  no  English  statesman  In  whom  the  people  have  a  more 
general  confidence  or  of  whom  they  know  so  little.     It  is  one  of 
the  saving  clauses  of  the  British  system  that  the  British  are  still 
able  to  reconcile  the  theory  of  unmitigated  democracy  with  the 
practical  rulership  of  such  men  as  Sir  Edward  Grey — of  men, 
that  is  to  say,  who  are  the  antitheses  of  demagogues,  and  whose 
influence  upon  the  public  mind  Is  above    everything    else    the 
psychological  Influence  of  character.     Like  the  late  Lord  Salis- 
bury, Sir  Edward  Grey  combines  strength  of  convictions  with  a 
temperate  reflectiveness  of  expression  and  with  a  certain  aloof- 
ness from  the  stress  of  mere  partisanship.     The  nation  adjudges 
him  a  man  in  whom  the  politician  is  subordinate  to  the  statesman 
and  sensibly  assumes  that  the  qualities  which  prevent  him  from 
becoming,  or  from  wishing  to  become,  a  great  popular  leader  are 
precisely  the  qualities  that  ensure  his  success  as  Foreign  Secre- 
tary.    But  if  he  Is  not  a  great  popular  leader  he  is  none  the  less 
a  great  personal  force  in  British  politics.     The  knowledge  that 
Sir  Edward  Grey  had  come  to  such  and  such  a  decision  on  any 
leading  question  of  the  day  would  have  more  effect  on  national 
opinion  than  the  stand  taken  up  by  any  other  public  man  that 
could  be  named.     That  is  because  no  one  else  combines  as  he 
does  balance  and  Independence  of  judgment,  candor  of  speech 
and  firmness  of  purpose,  with  so  absolute  an  indifference  to  the 
tricks  of  popularity  and  the  clamor  of  the  hour.     He  has  the 
air  for  the  most  part  of  being  a  looker-on  at  the  contentions  of 
ordinary  politics,  of  being  Incapable  of  the  normal  distortions 
and  exaggerations  and  manufactured  excitements  expected  of  the 
party  man.     An  ardent  fisherman,  a  lover  and  student  of  nature 
and   flowers   and  birds,   and   a   passionate   Wordsworthian,   he 
brings  into  the  arena  of  party  turmoil  the  philosophic  poise  and 
detachment,  the  silence  and  self-continence,  born  of,  or  at  any 
rate  fostered  by,  his  favorite  pursuits.     A  strong  man  and  a  sane 
man,  with  a  larger  fund  of  Idealism  and  a  greater  warmth  of 
temperament  than  he   allows  the  public  to   suspect,   absolutely 
without  personal  ambitions  and  with  very  few  Illusions,  pregnant 
and  Impressive  In  all  his  utterances,  firm  but  unadventurous  in 
action,  there  Is  something  In  him  that  recalls  the  self-possession 
and  sober  dignities  of  a  bygone  age.     In  a  time  of  great  inter- 
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national  disturbance  he  has  guided  British  policy  with  admirable 
moderation  and  on  the  whole  with  very  considerable  success. 
He  has  wiped  out  altogether  the  reputation  of  British  Liberal- 
ism for  mingled  vacillation  and  hot-headedness  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs;  and  If  he  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  most 
uncommunicative  of  Ministers  and  has  wrapped  the  conduct 
of  his  office  in  reserves  that  more  than  once  have  strained  the 
patience  of  his  supporters,  it  has  never  been  to  protect  himself 
or  because  he  feared  any  Parliamentary  attack  that  might  be 
made  upon  him,  but  because  he  recognized  from  the  first  that, 
however  unpopular  an  attribute  It  may  be  In  these  ultra-demo- 
cratic and  Inquisitive  days,  reticence  In  a  Foreign  Secretary  is 
the  first  of  all  virtues  and  Is,  indeed,  a  condition  of  diplomatic 
freedom.  The  Liberal  party  just  now  Is  rich  In  men  of  ability, 
imagination  and  daring,  but  It  has  no  one  who  begins  to  com- 
pare with  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  special  qualities  that  make 
an  authoritative  and  trusted  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  do  not  propose  to  comment  In  any  detail  on  the  speech  In 
which  on  November  27  Sir  Edward  summarized  the  course  of 
the  Morocco  negotiations  and  described  the  tense  and  difficult 
situation  that  developed  from  them.  A  settlement  that  has  all 
the  appearance  of  finality  has  been  reached  on  that  question  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  and  everyone  hopes  that  Morocco 
as  a  disturbing  element  in  Anglo-German  relations  has  now 
ceased  to  exist.  But  It  has  not  ceased  to  exist  without  leaving 
behind  it  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Sea  a  feeling  of  soreness 
and  resentment;  and  one  cannot  as  yet  affirm  that  there  Is  any 
real  rift  in  the  clouds  that  for  a  decade  and  more  have  overhung 
Anglo-German  relations.  None  the  less  the  elimination  of 
Morocco  as  a  bone  of  Anglo-Franco-German  contention  un- 
doubtedly makes  for  an  all-round  appeasement.  Great  Britain 
has  made  friendship  with  France  the  keynote  of  her  European 
policy.  The  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  1904  practically  gave 
France  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  Morocco.  But  both  London 
and  Paris  had  forgotten  Berlin.  The  Wllhelmstrasse  sus- 
pected, for  one  thing,  an  anti-German  point  In  the  Anglo-French 
rapprochement.  For  another.  It  could  not  admit  that  a  ques- 
tion in  which  Germany  had  some  real,  if  only  insignificant,  inter- 
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ests  could  be  settled  without  Germany's  participation  and  behind 
her  back.  As  soon  as  the  battle  of  Mukden  had  registered  the 
Impotence  of  Russia,  and  had  deprived  France  of  the  effective 
aid  of  her  European  ally,  Germany  woke  to  action.  She  inter- 
vened in  Morocco  and  completely  checkmated  the  French  policy 
of  pacific  penetration.  She  had  all  the  air  of  threatening  war 
unless  France  agreed  to  an  international  conference  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  affairs  of  the  Shereefian  Empire.  She  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  M.  Delcasse.  She  converted  the  question 
of  Morocco  Into  a  question  of  France  and  Germany;  and  while 
the  Algeclras  Conference  disposed  of  the  possibility  of  an  actual 
break  between  the  two  countries,  Germany  during  the  past  five 
years  has  hardly  for  a  moment  relaxed  her  pressure,  has  mag- 
nified and  confused  every  Morocco  ''incident,"  has  steadily  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  pin-pricks,  and  clearly  showed,  when  she  sent 
the  Panther  to  Agadir  last  July,  that  a  final  settlement  of  the 
Moorish  problem  was  still  to  seek.  Throughout  these  ordeals 
Great  Britain  has  stood  unswervingly  by  the  side  of  France  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  war  broken  out  any  time  during 
the  past  six  years  the  Anglo-French  entente  would  have  instanta- 
neously developed  Into  an  Anglo-French  alliance.  There  is  no 
talk  of  "  perfidious  Albion  "  In  France  nowadays.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  firmness  and  constancy  of  British  support  throughout 
the  whole  Morocco  entanglement  have  won  the  repeated  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  French  Government.  But  It  Is  clear  that 
so  long  as  this  situation  endured,  so  long  as  Germany  continued 
to  prod  France,  and  Great  Britain  joined  with  France  in  resist- 
ing the  proddings,  there  could  be  no  improvement  in  Anglo- 
German  relations.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Indeed,  some  five  years 
ago,  bluntly  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  state  of  Anglo- 
German  relations  would  have  to  be  governed  by  the  state  of 
Franco-German  relations.  He  made  it  In  other  words  a  con- 
dition of  cordiality  between  London  and  Berlin  that  Germany 
should  cease  to  harass  and  browbeat  France.  Germany  has  at 
last  accepted  that  condition.  In  return  for  territorial  compen- 
sations In  the  region  of  the  Congo  she  has  renounced  all  political 
ambitions  and  Interests  in  Morocco  and  has  virtually  handed 
over  the  destinies  of  that  country  to  French  control.     One  re- 
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suit  of  this  happy  and  rational  consummation  is  that  the  path 
is  at  length  partially  cleared  to  an  Anglo-German  detente. 

I  say  partially  instead  of  wholly,  because  while  the  Franco- 
German  dispute  over  Morocco  has  had  a  powerful  reflex  action 
upon  Anglo-German  relations,  it  has  not  been  the  sole  or  even 
the  greatest  factor  in  keeping  England  and  Germany  apart. 
What  has  done  that  has  been,  more  than  anything  else,  suspi- 
cion; and  the  workings  of  this  suspicion,  the  effects  it  has  pro- 
duced, and  the  consequences  to  which  it  has  led,  have  been  more 
suggestive  of  a  hypnotic  seance  than  of  the  behavior  of  two 
civilized  and  presumably  rational  peoples.  If  international 
sympathies  and  aversions  were  determined  by  facts  and  rea- 
soned probabilities  instead  of  by  unthinking  impulses,  baseless 
conjectures  and  ignorant  perversities,  the  Anglo-German  feud 
could  never  have  attained  one-half  of  its  present  intensity.  At 
no  specific  point  are  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  conflict.  At 
very  few  points  are  they  even  in  contact.  No  accommodation 
between  them,  such  as  has  been  effected  between  England  and 
Russia  and  England  and  France,  is  necessary  or  possible,  because 
the  material  for  such  an  accommodation  does  not  exist.  That, 
I  think,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  Anglo-Ger- 
man relations  are  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  common 
sense.  And  it  gives  at  once  a  certain  air  of  unreality  and  facti- 
tiousness  to  the  war  of  bickerings  and  imputations  and  scares 
and  counterscares  which  has  been  waged  between  London  and 
Berlin  for  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  From  first  to  last  there 
has  been  in  this  warfare  scarcely  anything  that  was  tangible,  that 
could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  diplomatic  bargain,  that  lent  it- 
self to  a  give-and-take  compromise,  that  could  be  stated  in  black 
and  white  and  solved  by  a  matter-of-fact  negotiation. 

But  all  this,  while  it  has  invested  the  Anglo-German  feud 
with  many  elements  of  egregious  absurdity,  has  by  no  means 
diminished  its  seriousness  or  shortened  its  life.  On  the  con- 
trary it  has  heightened  the  one  and  prolonged  the  other.  Noth- 
ing in  the  world  is  so  hard  to  counter  as  suspicions  that  cannot 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  disproved  or  brought  to  the  test  of 
fact,  that  relate  less  to  the  present  than  to  some  indefinite  future, 
and  that  tend  by  infinite  repetition  and  by  their  very  elusiveness 
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to  acquire  a  certain  credibility.  It  Is  suspicions  of  this  kind  that 
have  poisoned  the  public  mind  of  England  and  Germany.  With 
little  or  nothing  definite  to  quarrel  about,  the  two  nations  have 
bombarded  each  other  with  conjectures  and  Innuendoes.  In  de- 
fault of  facts,  they  have  made  an  Issue  of  tendencies,  motives  and 
possibilities.  Neither  has  been  able  to  bring  the  other  to  book 
because  each  has  professed  to  be  thinking  of  the  year  1950  or 
thereabouts.  The  German  Anglophobe  regarded  King  Edward 
as  an  unblushing  monster  of  craft  and  cant.  The  British  Teuto- 
phobe  still  regards  the  Kaiser  as  the  embodiment  of  every  dip- 
lomatic black  art,  a  ubiquitous  agent  provocateur,  the  sleepless 
plotter  of  antl-Brltlsh  coalitions,  the  eternal  conspirator  against 
British  power  and  policies.  Anyone,  Indeed,  who  examines  the 
phenomena  of  the  Anglo-German  antagonism  will  see  at  once 
that  Its  outstanding  feature  Is  a  fusillade  of  almost  Identical 
charges,  an  endless  exchange  of  virtually  similar  Insinuations. 
All  the  schemes  and  ambitions  that  are  Imported  by  Englishmen 
to  Germany  are  Imported  by  Germans  to  England.  And  the 
curious  part  of  it  Is  that  the  English  and  the  German  peoples 
are,  on  the  whole  and  In  bulk,  serious,  sensible  and  pacific  folk 
who,  though  narrow,  have  never  been  without  some  slight  capac- 
ity for  seeing  and  thinking  clearly,  and  who  In  their  saner  mo- 
ments are  perfectly  well  aware  that  a  war  between  their  respec- 
tive countries  would  be  a  profitless  crime.  Yet  for  fifteen  years, 
ever  since  the  Kruger  telegram,  they  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  lashed  by  the  extremists  in  their  midst  Into  a  state  of  men- 
tal confusion  and  suspiciousness  In  which  facts  and  realities 
almost  cease  to  exist.  Extremism  at  one  end  of  the  argument 
leads  Inevitably  to  extremism  at  the  other;  and  In  England  at 
any  rate  the  pro-German  has  been  just  as  violent  as  the  anti- 
German,  and  the  sentlmentalism  of  the  one  school  not  a  whit 
less  unreasoning  than  the  venom  of  the  other.  And  so  it  goes 
on.  Something  of  the  kind  has  happened  before.  England 
and  Russia,  England  and  France,  were  for  years  on  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  terms  as  England  and  Germany  to-day.  But 
there  was  this  difference — Anglo-Russian  and  Anglo-French  an- 
tagonisms had  a  clear  relation  to  questions  of  politics,  to  concrete 
and  ponderable  issues.     In  the  case  of  England  and  Germany, 
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however,  no  such  issues  exist.  The  difficulty  between  them  Is 
not  one  of  politics  but  of  psychology.  If  The  Hague  Tribunal 
were  called  in  to  diagnose  Anglo-German  relations,  they  would 
send,  not  for  a  diplomatist,  but  for  an  alienist.  Their  judgment 
would  be  that  the  two  peoples  have  lost  all  touch  with  actualities, 
are  seeing  spooks  and  mistaking  them  for  each  other  and  that, 
while  there  Is  little  in  their  material  or  political  Interests  that 
needs  adjusting,  their  state  of  mind  demands  Instant  Inquiry. 

That  much  being  said,  it  is  possible  to  approach  such  causes 
of  conceivable  conflict  as  actually  exist  with  a  certain  dispassion- 
ateness. They  will  be  found,  I  think,  on  examination  to  be  three 
In  number.  The  German  Empire  was  made  by  diplomacy,  war 
and  spoliation.  These  processes  are  not  yet  exhausted,  and  It 
Is  not  Incredible,  though  it  is,  of  course,  extremely  unlikely,  that 
Austria,  Belgium  or  Holland  may  eventually  share  the  fate  of 
Silesia  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  Looking  to  Germany's  past  and 
to  her  present  strength  and  needs,  nobody  would  care  to  hazard 
the  prophecy  that  the  era  of  German  expansion  Is  definitely 
closed.  The  German  Empire  is  an  imprisoned  Empire,  and  to 
burst  the  bonds  that  hold  her  in  must  be  a  permanent  temptation. 
But  she  can  yield  to  it  only  at  the  risk  of  bringing  England  and 
all  her  neighbors  in  Europe  down  upon  her.  She  may  never 
yield  to  It;  the  Pan-German  dream  may  remain  forever  unreal- 
ized. It  is  an  axiom,  however,  of  European  history  that  when- 
ever any  single  nation  reaches  an  undue  height  of  power  the 
other  nations  combine  by  instinct  against  her.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
on  November  27  practically  invited  Germany  to  bear  that  In- 
stinct in  mind  and  to  remember  that  a  Power  which  Is  accumu- 
lating the  means  of  material  strength  as  rapidly  and  efficiently 
as  Germany  is  accumulating  them  must  needs  be  an  object  of 
some  apprehension  to  Its  neighbors.  On  the  whole,  though,  to 
Imagine  England  Involved  in  a  war  for  the  protection  of  Bel- 
glum  or  Holland  against  German  aggression  Is  to  look  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  political  common  sense.  For  the  present, 
at  all  events,  one  may  safely  dismiss  it  from  one's  calculations. 

The  second  cause  of  a  possible  Anglo-German  conflict  lies 
In  Germany's  relations  with  France.  Those  relations,  now  that 
t.he  question  of  Morocco  Is  settled,  are  likely  to  Improve.     But 
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it  must  be  remembered  that  British  opinion  has  now  definitely 
enrolled  the  integrity  and  Independence  of  France  among  those 
vital  Interests  that  are  to  be  defended  at  any  cost;  that  If  war 
were  to  break  out  between  France  and  Germany  on  whatever 
ground,  the  British  Government  would  be  impelled  to  side 
actively  with  France;  and  that  In  any  case  so  long  as  she  is  com- 
mitted by  her  treaty  obligations  to  the  preservation  of  Belgian 
neutrality,  Great  Britain's  part  in  a  Franco-German  struggle 
could  hardly  be  a  passive  one.  These  are  dangers  that  different 
people  will  assess  in  different  ways.  But  no  one  I  think  can  now 
call  them  Imminent.  The  disappearance  of  the  Moorish  prob- 
lem leaves  Paris  and  Berlin  without  a  single  definitely  conten- 
tious issue  open  between  them — for  no  one  imagines  that  France 
will  deliberately  provoke  a  conflict  In  the  hope  of  regaining  the 
lost  provinces.  As  between  France  and  Germany — two  coun- 
tries, remember,  that  have  kept  the  peace  for  forty  years — mat- 
ters will  probably  adjust  themselves  with  increasing  ease  and 
steadiness  as  the  years  go  on;  and  the  possibility  of  England's 
becoming  involved  with  Germany  on  France's  behalf  or  as  the 
result  of  a  Franco-German  struggle,  becomes  correspondingly 
remote. 

Of  the  three  possible  causes  of  an  Anglo-German  war,  there- 
fore, two  have  been  examined  and  have  been  relegated  to  some 
distant  future  about  which  it  Is  profitless  to  speculate.  The 
third  is  nearer,  more  engrossing,  and  more  menacing;  it  is  to  be 
found  In  the  prodigious  expansion  of  German  sea-power.  There 
is  no  disguising  the  ugly  fact  that  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
are  committed  to  a  naval  rivalry  under  circumstances  that  make 
a  conflict  between  them  not  Improbable,  a  conflict  in  which  Ger- 
many will  stand  to  gain  everything  while  England  will  stand  to 
hold  merely  what  she  has  already  won.  When  the  present  Ger- 
man programme  is  fully  completed,  and  even  without  counting 
on  its  being  extended,  Germany  will  have  a  fleet  of  thirty-three 
Dreadnoughts,  a  fleet,  that  is  to  say,  more  powerful  by  far  than 
any  the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  will  be  admirably  trained  and 
organized;  it  will  have  behind  it  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
army  in  Europe;  It  may  operate  in  alliance  with  a  squadron  of 
Austrian  Dreadnoughts  in  the  Adriatic;  It  will  be  backed  by  the 
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vigor  and  determination  of  one  of  the  most  hardy,  efficient  and 
resolute  peoples  that  exist  to-day;  it  will  be  a  fleet  concentrated 
on  a  single  spot,  amply  protected  from  assault  itself,  and  yet 
capable  of  being  launched  against  a  foe  like  a  single  thunder- 
bolt. And  across  the  North  Sea,  within  two  days'  steaming, 
will  lie  England,  more  powerful  at  sea  but  with  infinitely  more 
scattered  interests  to  safeguard,  conscious  that  without  naval 
supremacy  she  must  cease  to  exist,  less  efficient,  more  sentimental, 
less  disciplined  than  the  Germans,  guarding  an  Empire  that  is 
the  richest  prize  for  which  any  nation  has  yet  contended.  It 
seems  to  me  absurd  to  pretend  that  there  is  nothing  In  such  a 
situation  to  inspire  anxiety.  The  menace  of  the  German  fleet 
Is  not  that  it  will  equal  the  British  fleet  or  that  Germany  wuU 
ever  venture  to  fling  It  against  Great  Britain  single-handed. 
The  menace  of  the  German  fleet  Is  this — that  Its  growth  is  grad- 
ually undermining  British  capacity  to  maintain  the  two-Power 
standard  of  naval  construction;  that  a  turn  of  the  diplomatic 
wheel  may  leave  the  balance  of  European  sea-power  In  German 
hands;  and  that,  if  British  relations  with  France  or  Russia  were 
to  return  to  their  old  state  of  animosity,  the  German  fleet  would 
serve  as  the  spear-head  for  an  anti-British  coalition. 

That,  I  believe.  Is  the  exact  essence  of  the  Anglo-German 
situation,  so  far  as  It  is  one  of  tangible  facts  and  not  of  mere 
sentiment.  What  then  should  be  Great  Britain's  policy?  There 
Is  every  need  for  wariness  and  vigilance,  but  none  whatever  for 
panic,  still  less  for  bickerings.  Germany  has  as  much  right  to 
have  a  big  navy  as  Great  Britain  has  to  have  a  bigger  one. 
Great  Britain  cannot  prevent  her  from  building  ships  and  to  rail 
at  her  for  doing  so  is  of  all  proceedings  the  least  sensible  and 
Impressive.  There  is  no  present  danger;  there  Is  no  certainty, 
though  there  Is  admittedly  a  probability,  of  future  danger.  The 
British  policy  under  these  conditions  should  be  to  say  little,  to 
see  everything,  and  to  provide  all  possible  guarantees — firstly, 
by  maintaining  her  supremacy  at  sea  intact  and  secondly  by  en- 
tering into  friendly  relations  with  the  Powers  without  whose 
cooperation  an  anti-British  coalition  would  be  Impossible.  This 
is  a  policy  that  Is  perfectly  compatible  with  vigilance,  foresight, 
dignity  and  good  manners — qualities  that  of  late  years  have  not 
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been  conspicuous  on  either  side  of  the  North  Sea,  but  that  prom- 
ise at  last  to  have  a  chance  of  reasserting  themselves.  What 
is  certain  is  that  if  the  present  mistrust  and  ill-will  continue  much 
longer,  if  the  two  Powers,  spending  between  them  (as  they  soon 
will  be)  five  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  on  naval  prepara- 
tion, maintain  their  present  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  appre- 
hension, then  any  one  of  a  dozen  conceivable  incidents  may  goad 
the  two  peoples  beyond  endurance  and  precipitate  a  violent  col- 
lision. 
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BEING    THE    LOVE    STORY 
OF   AN    UGLY   MAN 

E.    Temple    Thurston 
BOOK    II 

CHAPTER  VII 

I  HAVE  never  yet  determined  to  my  satisfaction  whether  Life 
be  merely  the  spinning  of  a  coin  or  a  great  scheme  working 
itself  toward  completion  by  a  series  of  steps,  undeviating  in 
their  perfect  arithmetical  progression. 

I  know  it  matters  little,  one  way  or  the  other.  The  thought 
only  recurred  to  my  mind  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  had  that 
bell  been  rung  only  four  times,  I  should  not  have  answered  it. 
But  it  was  rung  five,  whereupon  it  came  to  me  in  speculation  that 
no  tradesman  would  have  such  patience  as  that,  and,  rising  from 
my  chair,  I  went  into  the  hall.  When  I  opened  the  door,  there 
stood  Clarissa. 

I  suppose  it  was  amazement  that  deprived  me  of  speech. 
For  a  moment  I  could  but  stand  and  gaze  at  her.  There  was 
not  merely  the  astonishment  in  my  mind  at  finding  that  it  was 
she;  there  was  bewilderment  also  at  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her.  She  looked  ill.  But  it  was  not  only  that;  she 
looked  somehow  in  need  of  food.  There  was  that  nameless 
suggestion  in  her  appearance  as  when  a  woman  has  ceased  to 
care  for  her  looks.  It  was  apparent  notwithstanding  that  her 
clothes  were  well  made  and  costly.  I  knew  that  something  had 
happened,  but  what  with  the  amazement  of  seeing  her  there 
and  the  bewilderment  at  finding  her  as  she  was,  between  the  two 
I  was  at  a  loss  for  words.  It  must  have  been  half  a  minute  that 
I  stood  waiting  in  silence,  still  holding  to  the  handle  of  the  door. 

''  What's  the  matter?  "  I  asked  at  last. 

**  I  want  to  see  you,"  said  she. 
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I  held  the  door  wide  open  for  her  to  pass  through,  and  as 
I  realized  from  what  her  coming  had  saved  me,  all  my  body  fell 
to  shaking  as  though  a  fit  of  ague  were  upon  me.  I  felt  like  one 
who,  calm  though  he  may  have  been  when  danger  threatened, 
is  made  suddenly  aware  of  It  when  It  has  passed. 

"  Go  into  my  sitting-room,"  said  I,  and  a  moment  later,  when 
I  had  pulled  myself  together,  I  followed  her. 

She  was  sitting  timidly  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  near  the  fire 
and  her  whole  attitude  was  a  mute  apology  for  her  presence  in 
my  room.  All  through  her  body,  I  knew  she  was  shivering. 
There  was  no  outward  sign  of  it,  but  by  the  way  she  held  to  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  by  the  very  posture  she  had  adopted,  it  was 
plainly  to  be  seen  that  all  her  nerves  were  trembling  with  vibra- 
tion after  a  great  strain.     I  closed  the  door. 

*'  I  don't  know  what  you  think  of  me  for  coming  here  after 
that  letter  I  returned — after " 

She  began  that  way;  then  almost  all  sound  went  out  of  her 
voice.  I  saw  her  lips  move,  but  could  hear  no  more  than  a 
pathetic  murmuring  of  words. 

'*  I  can't  quite  make  it  out,"  I  admitted  quickly,  *'  but  does 
that  matter?  You  needn't  think  about  the  letter — that  was  a 
month  ago.  You've  come  to  tell  me  what's  happened  since. 
What  has  happened?  " 

I  drew  up  my  chair  to  the  fire.  "  It  will  give  her  the  impres- 
sion," I  said  to  myself,  ''  that  we  have  talked  like  this  a  hundred 
times  before."  Of  course.  It  may  not  have  done  so  at  all.  I 
only  know  that  women  are  susceptible  to  such  little  matters  as 
these.  Doubtless  they  make  life  easier.  I  am  certain  that  the 
absence  of  them  makes  It  more  difficult.  Yet  In  this  Instance  It 
seemed  not  to  help  Clarissa  at  all.  She  just  looked  up  at  me 
with  her  big  eyes,  which  I  shall  ever  remember  best  of  all  when 
they  were  full  of  anger,  but  still  she  could  not  answer.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  weight  of  all  she  had  to  tell  was  too  heavily  laid 
upon  her  for  speech.  But  knowing  nothing,  how  could  I  help 
her?  And  so  we  might  have  continued  had  I  not  thought  sud- 
denly of  that  look  of  hunger  which  I  Imagined  I  had  seen  in  her 
face  when  I  first  opened  the  door. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"   said  I,   and  I  spoke  easily,  quickly,   as 
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though  I  would  Interrupt  her,  "  let's  have  tea  first.     Wouldn't 
you  like  some  tea?  " 

The  very  sound  of  It  brought  a  different  look  Into  her  eyes. 
I  swear  to  Heaven,  I  believed  then  I  could  have  made  her  happy. 
It  is  knowing  these  little  things  about  women  that  counts  so  much, 
and  a  long  day  Is  full  of  them.  I  do  not  know  how  I  have  learnt 
them.  It  Is  not  from  experience.  But  it  would  seem  that  I  have 
grown  up  with  the  knowledge  that  to  anticipate  her  needs  Is  a 
finer  jewel  to  a  woman  than  any  diamond  set  in  platinum.  The 
fact  that  she  would  choose  the  diamond  is  no  proof  that  she 
must  like  It  best. 

Directly  I  saw  that  expression  In  Clarissa's  face  I  rose  and 
rang  the  bell  for  my  housekeeper  who,  in  Moxon's  absence,  was 
looking  after  me. 

"  Now  what  shall  we  have  to  eat?  "  said  I.  "  What  you  like 
— hot  buttered  toast,  muffins,  tea-cakes,  scones?" 

It  pleases  them  also  to  know  that  there  is  a  lot  to  choose 
from.  They  love  being  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  amidst 
a  galaxy  of  riches.  They  like  you  to  select  for  them,  just  so  that 
they  may  realize  how  your  selection  has  eliminated  the  very 
thing  they  did  not  want. 

We  went  through  It  all — every  stage.  She  left  It  to  me  to 
choose. 

"  Tea-cake,"  said  I,  because  I  knew  that  we  should  have  to 
send  out  to  buy  them,  and  I  wanted  to  buy  something  for  her. 
I  have  said  It  before;  I  envy  the  men  who  buy  things  for  women. 
She  looked  doubtful. 

"  Scones,"  I  suggested.  We  should  have  had  to  send  out  for 
scones,  too.  But  she  chose  hot  buttered  toast.  That  Is  just  the 
way  these  things  go.  When  Mrs.  Bullwell  answered  the  bell 
I  told  her  to  bring  the  whole  business  as  quick  as  she  could. 

"What  made  you  think  of  tea?"  asked  Clarissa. 

**  It's  the  time,"  said  I,  "  nearly  five." 

*'  I'm  glad  you  did  think  of  It." 

"Why?" 

"  I'm  hungry." 

"Yes — I  knew  you  were,"  I  said  quickly.  "  I  saw  It  In  your 
face.     You  haven't  had  any  lunch." 
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*'  I  haven't  had  anything  to-day.'* 

"Good  Lord!    Why  not?" 

She  looked  at  me  nervously,  as  though  I  ought  to  know  all 
about  it;  as  if  I  were  asking  these  questions  solely  in  order  to 
put  her  to  the  pain  of  telling  me. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  repeated,  "  that  you  haven't  had 
one  morsel  of  food  to-day?  " 

When  she  shook  her  head  two  or  three  times,  I  went  straight 
to  the  door  and  called  for  Mrs.  Bullwell. 

"What's  it  to  be?"  I  asked.  "  Don't  say  a  chop  because 
it's  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  your  head.  Will  you  have 
some  eggs  or ?  " 

"  A  chop,"  said  she. 

I  persuaded  Mrs.  Bullwell  to  promise  it  in  ten  minutes. 

"  And  open  a  bottle  of  that  claret,"  said  I,  as  she  departed. 
"  We  shan't  want  any  tea  now.  Well — I'll  have  some,  but  you 
can  get  it  afterwards." 

Then  I  closed  the  door  and  came  back  to  Clarissa. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean?  "  said  I.  I  know  I  tried  to  speak 
as  a  father  speaks  to  his  child.  I  tried  to  forget  how  I  cared 
for  her.  It  is  not  to  the  man  who  is  hopelessly  wasting  his  heart 
on  her  that  a  woman  gives  her  confidence.  "  Something  has 
happened  to  you,"  I  added.     "What  is  it?" 

She  pulled  off  her  gloves.  She  pulled  them  off  in  that  nervous 
way  by  which  you  knew  that  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  her 
action.  Then  her  lip  quivered.  I  felt  the  struggle  in  her  heart 
to  keep  back  the  tears.  In  a  vain  way  I  strove  with  her,  too. 
For  what  should  I  have  done  had  she  wept  then?  In  all  con- 
science it  had  been  difficult  enough  on  the  cliffs  at  Ballysheen; 
but  now,  when  I  knew  how  much  she  was  to  me,  when  I  saw  quite 
clearly  from  what  her  coming  had  saved  me,  tears  in  her  eyes 
then  would  have  been  my  certain  undoing.  For  undoubtedly  it 
was  Clarissa  who  had  saved  me.  But  for  her,  I  should  by  this 
time  have  been  set  forth  upon  my  great  adventure.  It  was  so 
utterly  impossible  now.  Some  woman  at  last  had  come  to  me  in 
trouble.  Some  woman !  It  w^as  the  very  woman  in  all  the  world 
whose  trouble  I  would  most  easily  have  borne. 

When  I  saw  the  tightness  set  firm  upon  her  lips  once  more. 
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for  there  was  a  moment  while  she  struggled  with  its  quivering, 
then  I  leant  forward.  I  knew  I  must  drag  the  story  from  her; 
so  I  felt  my  way  with  guessing,  half  knowing  what  had  happened, 
leaving  her,  in  little  broken  syllables,  to  tell  me  all  the  rest, 

^'  Come,"  said  I,  gently,  "  you  must  tell  me.  Has  he  been 
cruel  to  you?  " 

She  bent  her  head  in  silence. 

"But  how?  How  cruel?  In  what  way?  Where  is  he 
now?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

*'  You  don't  know.     When  did  you  see  him  last?  " 

"  Three  weeks  ago." 

"Where?" 

"  Where  he  lived." 

"  Three  weeks  ago?    Has  he  gone  away?  " 

*'  I  can't  tell  you.  I've  been  back  to  the  flat  once  or  twice, 
but  he  won't  see  me." 

"  YovLve  been  back?  Then  he's  there?  Where  have  you 
been  living,  then?  " 

"  I  had  a  little  room  in  Notting  Hill.  It's  because  I've  got 
no  money  to  pay  for  my  lodging " 

Her  lip  began  its  quivering  once  more. 

"That  you  came  to  me?  Because  you've  got  no  money? 
Where  is  all  your  money?  " 

"  It's  spent.     He  says  there  is  no  more." 

I  could  sit  still  no  longer.  It  was  only  possible  to  hear  her 
story  as  I  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  But  why  did  he  send  you  away?  "  I  continued.  "  You're 
his  wife.  He  must  keep  you;  he  must  support  you;  a  thousand 
times  more  now  that  he  has  spent  every  farthing  that  you  have. 
He  must  go  and  work  his  fingers  to  the  bone.  He  must  slave 
like  a  dog  now — give  his  whole  life  up  to  the  reparation  of  the 
loss  he's  brought  you.  You've  every  cause  to  insist  upon  it. 
You  must  insist  upon  it.  It's  your  right — your  common  right. 
Good  Lord,  you're  his  wife !  " 

She  looked  very  straightly  in  my  face.  Her  own  was  pale 
as  though  all  anger  in  it  had  burnt  to  whitened  ashes.  The  deep 
hollows  of  her  eyes  were  filled  with  ominous  shadows.     At  that 
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gaze  of  hers,  I  thought:  "  Supposing  she  might  die."  I  cannot 
tell  why  it  came  into  my  mind,  for  how  could  I  have  known?  A 
month  ago  I  had  seen  her  well — in  a  forced  gaiety  of  spirits. 
How  could  I  have  dreamed  she  was  so  near  the  very  climax  of 
her  suffering?  So  I  let  the  thought  pass  on  and  felt  it  shudder 
through  me.  I  misread  that  steady  gazing  of  her  eyes.  I  never 
guessed  that  she  was  asking  of  me  more  understanding  than  a 
man  can  give.  How  should  I  have  understood?  And  yet  a 
woman  would  have  known.  Long  before  this  a  woman  would 
have  taken  the  knowledge  that  was  being  withheld  from  her. 
But  in  my  blind  innocence  I  struggled  on,  dragging  her  to  the 
very  pinnacle  of  her  shame. 

"Don't  you  realize  the  rights  of  a  wife?"  I  persisted. 
"  Your  husband  can't  cast  you  off  like  this.  He  can't  despoil  you 
of  everything  you  have  and  then  fling  you  aside.  You're  flesh 
and  blood — you're  not  a  garment  that  is  threadbare." 

And  when  I  saw  her  poor  white  face  staring  into  mine,  I  gave 
the  wrench  its  final  turn  to  make  her  agony  of  mind  more  sure. 
God  knows  I  little  thought. 

''  You're  treating  yourself  as  though  you  were  a  worthless 
woman,  as  though  you  were  property  he  had  bought  and  might 
chuck  away  at  will.  But  you're  his  wife  and  if  you  never  see 
him  again — you  might  thank  God  if  you  didn't — you  must  make 
him  support  you  with  the  last  penny  he  has." 

It  was  then  she  said  it — said  it  in  a  voice  that  was  colorless 
and  dead;  in  a  voice  as  when  a  prisoner  pleads  guilty  to  the  vilest 
possibility  of  crime. 

"  I'm  not  his  wife,"  she  murmured. 

Her  voice  was  low,  almost  to  a  whisper,  and  yet,  had  she 
shouted  it,  the  silence  coming  after  could  not  have  been  so  great. 
The  whole  house  in  one  moment  was  made  quiet.  Even  a  han- 
som jangling  down  the  street  came  to  my  ears  as  such  a  sound 
is  meant  to  reach  you  in  a  play. 

"  I  shall  remember  afterwards,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  that  I 
heard  a  hansom  rattling  down  the  street."  And  I  have  remem- 
bered it;  but  that  thought  is  the  only  one  that  returns  to  my  mind. 
I  can  see  things  as  they  were.  I  can  see  her  eyes  trying  to  reach 
to  mine,  then  falling  till  her  hands  had  covered  them.     I  can  see 
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the  little,  huddled-up  figure,  full  of  pathos,  that  she  presented  to 
my  eyes.  I  can  see  Mrs.  Bullwell  coming  in  through  the  door 
with  her  tray  of  things,  the  uncorked  bottle  of  claret  standing 
high  and  black  above  the  dishes. 

But  she  came  too  late.  As  she  closed  the  door  behind  her, 
the  pathetic  little  figure  before  me  crumpled  up  like  a  garment 
that  can  no  longer  stand  upon  the  firmness  of  its  texture.  With 
a  weary  sigh  that  drove  a  sickness  to  my  throat,  Clarissa  tumbled 
from  her  chair.  I  found  her  curled,  as  Dandy  curls  himself, 
into  a  circle  at  my  feet.  But  she  was  so  still.  Her  body  was 
stiller  than  if  she  slept. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

"  Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bullwell,  "  the  poor 
thing's  fainted!  " 

There  was  a  comfortable  sound  in  that  homely  phrase,  yet 
still  it  seemed  more  than  mere  fainting  to  me.  Doubtless  women 
are  accustomed  to  these  little  misadventures.  They  think  noth- 
ing of  them.  But  with  a  man,  and  when  it  is  the  woman  whom 
he  loves,  I  defy  him  to  look  with  equanimity  at  the  still  white 
face,  the  closed  eyes  and  that  apparent  cessation  of  all  breathing. 

We  lifted  her  on  to  the  settee  and  Mrs.  Bullwell  began  to 
apply  those  remedies  which,  among  her  sex,  will  never  pass  out 
of  use.  She  undid  Clarissa's  collar  and  her  dress.  She  patted 
her  hands  and  all  with  that  quiet  assurance  of  manner  as  though 
it  were  just  in  the  day's  work. 

"  Poor  thing,  poor  thing,"  she  kept  on  muttering.  "  She  do 
look  pale,  don't  she?  You'd  think  she  was  dead  to  look  at  her 
— you  would  indeed." 

"  My  God!  Get  some  brandy!  "  said  I,  "  while  I  telephone 
for  a  doctor." 

"  My  goodness,  sir,  don't  go  to  the  expense  of  a  doctor,  she'll 
be  all  right  in  a  minute  or  two.  It's  only  a  little  weakness.  I 
have  'em  myself  sometimes  in  the  summer  when  it's  hot  in  the 
kitchen.     It  passes  off  if  I  sit  down  a  bit." 

"  Get  that  brandy,"  I  repeated,  and  I  rang  up  my  friend 
Perowne. 
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"  Will  the  cooking  brandy  do,  sir?  "  she  asked,  as  she  went 
to  the  door. 

"Cooking!    Good  Lord,   no!      Liqueur!'* 

By  good  fortune  Perowne  was  in  and  promised  to  be  with 
me  at  once.  Then  I  turned  to  Clarissa.  Much  against  her  will, 
Mrs.  Bullwell  had  gone  for  the  best  brandy  and  we  were  alone. 
I  leant  down  my  head  to  listen  for  her  breathing.  It  was  so 
faintly  audible  that  I  had  to  hold  my  own  that  I  might  hear  it. 
And  then,  as  I  bent  still  lower,  my  cheek  touched  her  lips.  They 
were  so  cold;  yet  they  set  the  blood  racing  hot  in  me.  I  rose 
quickly  from  my  knees  and  walked  to  the  open  window.  That 
must  have  been  what  a  young  man  feels  when  first  he  is  kissed 
by  the  first  woman  he  loves.  Events  had  passed  so  quickly  with 
me  in  the  last  half-hour.  I  had  been  so  near  to  one  great  adven- 
ture and  now  was  near  to  the  greatest  adventure  of  all.  It  left 
the  pulses  beating  in  my  forehead,  my  throat  dry  and  every 
muscle  in  my  body  vibrating. 

No  doubt  It  was  well  that  Mrs.  Bullwell  should  come  in  at 
that  moment  with  the  brandy.  It  gave  me  something  else  to 
think  about.  We  put  the  glass  to  her  lips,  but  she  made  no  effort 
to  swallow.  The  brandy  trickled  down  her  chin  and  fell  in  drops 
upon  her  dress. 

"  She's  thin,  poor  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bullwell. 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  whispered,  "  do  you  think  she'll  come 
round?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  she  will,  sir.  I've  never  heard  of  no 
woman  dying  in  a  faint.  Yes — I  'ave,  though.  A  cousin  of 
mine  when  she  was  a  young  girl,  just  like  this  young  lady,  she 
died  in  a  faint — never  came  to  again.  We  laid  her  on  a  couch 
just  like  this.  We  patted  her  hands,  we  gave  her — well,  there 
was  no  brandy  in  the  house — but  we  gave  her  a  drop  of  gin. 
But  she  never  took  no  notice  of  nothing.  She  went  off  as  though 
she'd  gone  to  sleep  and  that  was  the  end  of  her.  The  doctor 
made  sure  she  was  quite  dead  before  we  buried  her." 

I  felt  I  could  listen  to  no  more  of  that.  Another  word  or 
two  from  Mrs.  Bullwell  of  that  nature  and  she  would  have 
guessed  my  secret.  I  went  out  to  the  hall  door  and  waited  on 
the  steps.     When  Perowne  arrived  I  brought  him  straight  into 
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the  room.  He  asked  for  no  explanation.  How  I  blessed  him 
for  that ! 

"  Shall  I  go  out  of  the  room?  "  I  asked. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  said  he. 

So  I  stood  staring  out  of  the  window,  and  not  one  vehicle 
that  passed,  not  one  human  being  who  went  by  did  I  see.  All  my 
senses  were  strained  to  the  hearing  of  the  first  sound  of  Clarissa's 
voice. 

"  He'll  bring  her  round,"  I  continually  said  to  myself. 
"  He'll  bring  her  round,  If  anyone  can." 

But  the  silence  was  unbroken.  It  came  at  last  to  be  more 
than  I  could  bear.    I  faced  round  into  the  room. 

"  Can't  you  do  anything?  "  said  I.  "  Can't  you  bring  her 
round  again?  " 

He  stood  up  and  looked  at  me.  I  knew  he  guessed  It  all  by 
then.  But  he  only  asked  If  there  were  a  bed  where  we  could  put 
her. 

"  She  must  go  to  bed  at  once,"  said  he. 

"  There's   Mr.   Moxon's  bed,"   began   Mrs.   Bullwell. 

"  I'll  sleep  there,"  said  I.     "  Put  her  In  my  room." 

There  was  no  surprise  in  Perowne's  face,  but  I  am  sure  that 
If  Mrs.  Bullwell  had  described  her  feelings  she  would  have  made 
some  allusion  to  that  feather  which  has  the  power  to  lay  low  a 
woman  even  of  her  proportions. 

So  we  carried  her  upstairs  and  laid  her  on  my  bed.  I  won- 
der shall  I  ever  forget  the  strangeness  of  that  first  sensation 
which  the  sight  of  Clarissa's  head  upon  my  pillow  brought  me? 
But  I  was  not  allowed  to  look  at  her  for  long.  Perowne  told 
me  to  go  downstairs  and  wait. 

"  I'll  come  and  tell  you  how  we're  getting  on  In  a  minute  or 
two.     Don't  worry  yourself.     Have  some  tea." 

My  Lord!  They  are  casual,  these  doctors!  It  strikes  you 
like  that  when  they  are  dealing  with  someone  in  the  hollow  of 
whose  hand  lies  your  only  hope  of  happiness. 

I  went  out  of  the  room  and  closed  the  door  behind  me.  But 
to  take  tea  when  such  an  issue  as  Clarissa's  life  was  weighing  In 
the  balance!  I  cannot  remember  walking  downstairs  to  my 
room.     The  first  thing  that  comes  back  to  me  is  the  memory  of 
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standing  by  my  table  with  that  little  weapon  In  my  hand  which 
was  to  have  done  for  me  such  wonders  of  legerdemain.  With 
one  touch  of  Its  bright  steel  trigger  I  was  to  have  passed  from 
that  pit  of  depression — to  what?  The  forgetfulness,  the  obliv- 
ion I  suppose  which,  since  my  visit  to  Ballysheen,  I  had  lost  all 
power  to  conjure  In  my  mind. 

I  think  I  must  have  stood  some  moments  looking  at  It,  hold- 
ing It  out  In  the  palm  of  my  open  hand.  At  last  I  locked  It  away 
in  an  empty  drawer.  I  had  no  further  use  for  It  then.  I  had 
come  back  to  the  power  of  something  better  than  oblivion.  Since 
that  moment  when  Clarlssa^s  lips  had  touched  my  cheek,  I  had 
discovered  once  more  that  priceless  secret  of  remembrance.  If 
Clarissa's  life  were  safe  It  mattered  little  to  me  what  Issue  should 
befall.  She  had  come  to  me  In  trouble.  I  might  never  win  her 
more  than  that.  Indeed,  I  scarcely  hoped  of  It.  Her  words  on 
the  cliffs  that  day  at  Ballysheen  were  always  ringing  In  my  ears. 
"You're  ugly!     You  couldn't  tell  the  truth!" 

Perhaps  she  believed  the  truth  was  possible  to  me  now.  That 
she  had  come  to  me,  and  alone,  was  almost  proof  of  It.  But 
nothing  could  ever  alter  the  other  accusation.  She  might  trust 
me  Implicitly  by  this,  but  any  passion  for  me,  that  I  knew  was 
Impossible.  It  was  sufficient  for  me  that  she  had  placed  herself 
In  my  hands.  It  was  more  than  sufficient  that  now,  with  all  her 
tragedy  and  her  disillusionment,  she  might  come  to  look  upon 
me  as  her  protector.  Who  could  tell  but  one  day,  Impoverished 
as  she  was,  she  might  let  me  take  her  to  some  dressmaker's  and 
say:    "  Show  this  lady  the  best  dresses  that  you've  got." 

Possibly  that  is  not  the  way  It  Is  done.  But  I  may  learn  one 
of  these  days  how  women  manage  such  things. 

Whatever  the  Issue  might  be  I  knew  then  that  I  had  plenty 
to  live  for.  She  was  penniless.  She  was  at  the  mercy  of  all  I 
could  do  for  her.  But  suddenly  came  the  fear  that  she  might 
ask  me  to  send  her  back  to  Dominica.  Yet  even  that,  cruel  a  re- 
turn to  such  hopes  of  mine  as  It  might  seem,  would  still  leave 
me  with  the  consciousness  that  I  had  justified  my  existence. 

"  But  she  won't  do  that,"  said  I.  "  She  couldn't  do  that. 
Women  have  bigger  hearts  than  that — moreover,  women  under^ 
stand.     She  couldn't  do  that," 
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Yet  I  suppose  I  must  really  have  feared  It,  but  when  the  door 
opened  and  Perowne  closed  it  after  him,  all  thoughts  of  what 
might  happen  in  the  future  were  gone  from  me.  The  immediate 
present  looked  at  me  forebodingly  from  his  eyes. 

''  Well,"  I  said  quickly,  "  what  Is  It?  Is  she  better?  What's 
happened?    Have  you  brought  her  to?  " 

He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  about  this?  "  said  he. 

''About  what?" 

"  She's  going  to  have  a  child." 


CHAPTER    IX 

So  far  as  w^omen  are  concerned  it  has  left  me  severely  alone. 
Times  out  of  number  in  the  ambling  course  of  these  pages  I 
have  wished  that  it  were  otherwise.  Now  was  ever  the  wish  of 
a  man  more  completely  gratified  than  mine? 

Suddenly  to  find  myself  with  this  child  of  a  woman  In  my 
house,  confined  to  my  own  bed,  with  such  a  prospect  before  her, 
presented  to  my  mind  an  attitude  of  Incomparable  bewilderment. 
Had  the  Infant  been  placed  in  my  arms  then  and  there  I  should 
have  known  no  better  how  to  behave  or  what  to  do.  For  the 
first  day  I  was  as  one  who  has  lost  his  way  In  an  elaborate  maze. 
Turn  which  path  I  would,  there  seemed  no  way  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. I,  whose  knowledge  of  women  was  that  which  is  attained 
at  a  respectful  distance,  had  In  one  moment  found  myself,  as  It 
were,  the  expectant  father  of  a  child,  with  all  his  anxieties,  all 
his  apprehensions  and  alarms. 

I  had  to  learn  to  walk  tip-toe  in  my  room.  Moxon  being  ab- 
,sent  I  was  sent  out  for  medicines,  the  prescriptions  of  which 
made  me  grow  hot  as  I  handed  them  over  the  chemist's  counter. 
It  is  at  times  like  these,  I  found,  that  a  man  realizes  the  utter 
littleness  of  his  being.  He  is  no  more  than  a  slave,  attendant 
at  the  court  of  the  highest  monarch  in  the  world. 

A  nurse  was  immediately  sent  for.  Her  deprivations  of  the 
previous  days  had  made  Clarissa's  condition  precarious.  She 
could  not  be  moved. 
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When  I  had  explained  everything  to  Perowne  he  nodded  his 
head,  then  he  scratched  it. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  explain  It  to  the  nurse?  "  he  asked. 
"  Some  of  these  women  are  touchy  creatures.  They  have  their 
Ideas  of  babies  born  out  of  wedlock." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  she'd  make  It  uncomfortable  for  Cla- 
rissa? "  I  asked. 

"  Of  course,  you  need  not  explain  anything,"  he  replied. 
*'  There's  no  essential  reason  why  you  should.  Let  her  suspect 
If  she  likes." 

"  And  show  her  suspicions  I  My  Lord !  You  ought  to  know 
the  judgment  of  a  virtuous  woman  who  barely  suspects  her  sister 
of  folly.  Do  you  think  I'd  let  that  poor  child  suffer  all  the 
thousand  little  stings  and  arrows  from  the  tongue  of  a  woman 
who  imagines  her  sex  has  been  outraged?  You  know  what  she'd 
say.  You  know  the  way  she'd  say  it.  Never  with  a  word.  No 
— by  Jove — If  she  says  Mrs.  Bellairs  to  me,  I'll  say  Mrs.  Bellairs 
to  her." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went  away.  I  now  almost 
believe  he  has  guessed  nothing.  And  how  easily  would  a  woman 
have  known.  It  was  but  poor  satisfaction,  whatever  way  you 
looked  at  it.  But  I  was  determined  that  not  the  slightest  measure 
of  reproach  should  ever  reach  Clarissa's  ears.  She  had  followed 
her  Fate.  God  knows  she  has  paid  the  woman's  utmost  penalty. 
I  can  conceive  no  greater  price.  In  no  man's  reckoning  enters 
such  a  sum  of  atonement  as  this.  He  pays  with  remorse,  with 
shame  and  with  dishonor;  but  what  are  these  beside  two  living 
eyes  that  gaze  and  gaze  and  gaze  into  your  own  as  long  as  the 
days  run  on  from  one  year  to  another? 

There  came  no  judgment  to  my  mind  of  her.  I  know  no 
man,  and  certainly  no  woman,  who  is  qualified  to  judge  of  an- 
other in  such  an  issue  as  this. 

And  beside,  it  was  Clarissa.  In  the  heart  of  me,  I  almost 
think  I  thanked  the  bitter  cause  that  had  sent  her  hither.  It 
brought  so  much  that  I  could  do  for  her,  more  than  I  had  ever 
had  the  opportunity  for  doing  for  any  other  woman  in  the  world. 
Surely  I  had  cause  for  gratitude  there. 

When  the  nurse  arrived  I  was  more  determined  than  before 
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that  the  truth  of  Clarissa's  condition  should  never  be  known. 
Nurse  Barham  was  elderly,  but  unmarried — a  woman  of  florid 
face  and  thin  lips,  who,  having  helped  at  the  birth  of  so  many 
children,  had  lost  all  proportion  of  romance,  and,  never  knowing 
such  romance  of  her  own,  had  come  to  regard  life  with  bitter 
calculation. 

Immediately  after  my  interview  with  her  I  sent  for  Mrs. 
Bullwell  before  they  could  find  opportunity  to  exchange  their 
confidences. 

*'  Mrs.  Bullwell,"  said  I,  "  I  don't  know  what  your  morals 
are,  but  that  lady  upstairs  Is  my  wife." 

"Glory,  sir!"  was  all  she  exclaimed. 

"  If  that's  an  expression  of  praise,"  said  I,  "  or  satisfaction, 
so  much  the  better.  But  you  understand  it,  don't  you?  To 
Nurse  Barham,  to  me,  to  everybody  In  this  house,  that  lady  is 
Mrs.  Bellairs,  and  If  I  hear  of  your  spreading  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  her  being  anything  else,  we  shall  have  to  find  another 
place  for  you." 

She  clasped  her  hands  as  though  she  would  pray  to  God  that 
such  catastrophe  might  never  befall  her.  Her  moral  sense  came 
second,  and  with  an  Impulsive  gesture  she  laid  a  fat,  red  hand 
upon  my  arm. 

"But  you  will  marry  the  poor  thing,  won't  you,  sir?"  she 
begged.     "  You  will  marry  her  when  It's  all  over?  " 

I  took  hold  of  the  fat,  red  hand.  There  are  not  many  mo- 
ments In  life  when  one  can  do  these  things,  preserving  that  dig- 
nity we  choose  to  call  essential;  there  are  not  many  moments, 
but,  undoubtedly,  this  was  one.  I  took  hold  of  the  fat,  red 
hand. 

"  I  suppose  that  would  make  you  quite  happy,  Mrs.  Bull- 
well,"  I  said. 

"  It  would,  sir — believe  me,  there's  no  happiness  in  this 
world,  not  without  you  have  the  marriage-lines." 

"  But  once  you've  got  those — "  said  I. 

Her  expression  became  ecstatic  then;  whereupon  I  gently  let 
go  her  hand. 

"  You'd  be  much  happier  then,  sir,"  said  she. 

**  I  should,"  said  L 
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Taking  It  all  round,  that  was  not  such  a  difficult  situation. 
I  have  passed  through  worse.  It  was  played  moreover  with  a 
woman.  By  no  means  did  I  relish  so  much  the  thought  of  telling 
Moxon  when  he  returned.  However,  It  had  to  be  done,  and 
when  the  next  day  he  arrived  back  from  Ireland  I  collared  him 
before  even  a  sight  of  Nurse  Barham  was  permitted  him. 

"  Moxon,"  said  I,   "  here — In  my  room." 

He  came  obediently  and  I  shut  the  door.  When  I  turned 
round,  every  single  word  I  had  prepared  to  say  was  gone  out  of 
my  head.  And  I  had  made  it  up  so  excellently,  contriving  Moxon 
should  have  been  spared  all  confusion  and  I  what  little  dignity 
I  liked  to  call  my  own.  But  there  it  was,  the  whole  elaborate 
preparation  had  vanished.  All  that  I  could  think  of  was  that  I 
was  no  longer  sleeping  In  my  own  bed,  but  in  Moxon's.  It 
seemed  more  necessary  then  to  inform  him  of  that  than  of  any- 
thing else,  and  somehow  or  other  I  stammered  it  out. 

"  But  it's  all  right,"  I  added  quickly,  when  I  saw  the  utter 
consternation  In  his  face.  ''  It's  all  right.  You  can  find  a  room 
for  me  to-morrow,  somewhere  near  and  I'll  sleep  out.  It's  bet- 
ter that  I  should  sleep  out — at  least,  I  suppose  It  Is.  I  don't 
exactly  know  what  the  husband  would  do  under  these  circum- 
stances; I  suppose  he'd  remain  in  the  house." 

At  that  moment,  when  Moxon's  face  was  such  a  picture  as 
memory  will  make  graphic  to  my  mind  for  the  rest  of  my  life, 
Nurse  Barham  opened  the  door,  and  In  the  astringent  acid  of 
her  voice  she  said: 

"  Mrs.  Bellairs  would  like  to  see  you  for  a  moment,  sir — as 
soon  as  you  can  come  up.     It  must  only  be  for  a  moment." 

I  looked  at  Moxon.  I  know  just  how  I  looked.  I  meant 
to.  He  never  said  a  word;  he  just  watched  me  as  I  followed 
the  nurse  out  of  the  room.  When  I  reached  the  door  I  turned 
back. 

*'  You  can  stay  here,  Moxon,"  said  I,  '*  in  this  room  till  I 
come  downstairs  again." 

Then  as  I  climbed  up  to  my  bedroom,  all  thoughts  of  the 
difficulties  of  that  situation  went  clean  from  me.  Clarissa 
wanted  to  speak  to  me,  and  I  could  not  stop  the  beating  of  my 
heajt.    This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  since  we  had  laid 
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her  tired  little  head  on  my  pillow,  when  I  had  left  the  room  with 
the  vision  of  her  closed  eyes  and  the  transparent  whiteness  of  her 
cheeks.  That  vision  had  lasted  with  me  till  now.  Now  I  was 
to  see  her  awake;  but  her  head  would  still  be  on  my  pillow. 

At  the  door  I  paused,  partly,  I  confess,  to  control  the  con- 
fusion of  my  emotions. 

*'  How  long  may  I  stay?  "  I  whispered. 

"  I'll  come  back  In  five  minutes,"  the  nurse  replied,  as  she 
opened  the  door.  I  crept  upon  the  tips  of  my  toes  Into  the  room, 
and  she  closed  the  door  after  me.  She  closed  It  far  less  gently 
than  I  should  have  done,  for  at  the  sound  of  It,  Clarissa  raised 
her  head  from  the  pillow.  Directly  she  saw  who  It  was,  she  let 
It  fall  back  again.  Perhaps  It  was  my  fancy,  but  I  think  a  warm 
flush  swept  over  her  cheeks.  Doubtless  she  was  timid;  but  she 
could  not  have  been  so  timid  as  was  I.  I  crept  quietly  to  the 
side  of  the  bed,  and  It  seemed  then,  In  that  still  room,  as  though 
my  heart,  beating,  were  the  only  thing  that  moved  or  broke  the 
silence. 

"Are  you  better?"  I  whispered. 

My  body  found  a  chair  on  which  to  seat  Itself. 

At  last  I  saw  two  eyes,  full  of  remorse,  looking  at  me  from 
out  of  a  little  window  made  up  by  the  bed-clothes. 

"  Win  you — will  you  ever  forgive  me?  "  she  said,  faintly. 

"  Forgive  what?  "  said  I.  "  You  mustn't  talk  like  that.  Are 
you  worrying  yourself  all  these  hours  with  the  idea  that  you've 
got  to  find  forgiveness?  You'll  never  get  well  that  way.  Be- 
sides, what  Is  there  to  forgive?  " 

"  I'm  In  your  bed,"  she  whispered.     "  Where  do  you  sleep?  " 

"Is  that  all  I"  said  I,  laughing.  "Why,  do  you  imagine 
that  I'm  one  of  those  fussy  beggars  who  can't  turn  in  anywhere 
but  to  their  own  bed  and  their  own  pillow?  It  Is  comfortable 
though;  isn't  It?  " 

She  nodded  her  head  and  squeezed  down  under  the  clothes. 
How  could  that  devil  ever  have  left  her! 

"  But  that's  not  all,"  she  continued,  presently,  from  the  little 
hive  of  bedclothes  within  which  she  lay  curled;  "  that's  not  all. 
You  haven't  heard  what  the  nurse  calls  me." 

"  I  have  Indeed,"  said  I,  "  but  don't  be  angry  with  me  for 
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that.  It  couldn't  be  helped.  It  was  the  only  way.  I  did  It  be- 
cause of  the  nurse.  I  think  she's  a  silly  woman.  At  any  rate, 
she  wouldn't  have  understood.  It's  a  false  position  for  you  I 
know.    But  you  mustn't  be  angry  with  me.    I  did  It  for  the  best." 

I  suppose  her  Illness  had  made  her  weak;  but  even  then  I 
cannot  quite  understand  it,  for  when  I  said  that  she  burled  her 
face  In  the  pillows  and  all  her  body  shook  with  weeping.  Of 
course,  the  nurse  came  in  at  that  moment.  I  might  have  ex- 
pected It.  I  believe  they  have  an  uncanny  way  of  knowing  when 
they  are  not  wanted;  moreover,  If  they  see  the  faintest  sign  of 
affection  they  will  put  a  stop  to  it.  No  doubt  they  are  quite 
right.  They  hate  It.  This  creature  must  have  hated  it  more 
than  most,  for  when  she  found  Clarissa  crying  she  turned  on  me 
In  the  severest  contempt. 

**  Why  have  you  been  making  her  cry?  "  she  said.  "  Surely 
she's  weak  enough  without  distressing  her  like  that!  " 

Upon  my  soul  I  felt  a  fool.  The  man  who  Is  swayed  between 
two  emotions  is  bound  to  fall  between  them  and  look  ridiculous. 
I  wanted  to  turn  the  detestable  woman  out  of  the  house  straight 
away.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  Clarissa  crying  her  heart 
out,  and  I  knew  well  enough  it  was  bad  for  her. 

"  Will  you  kindly  go  now?  "  she  continued.  "  I  can't  have 
my  patient  upset  like  this." 

I  went,  as  quietly,  too,  as  I  had  come.  But  when  I  got  down- 
stairs I  could  have  cheerfully  kicked  anything  that  came  In  my 
way.  It  was  a  bad  prospect  for  Moxon.  I  nearly  slammed  the 
door  as  I  came  in,  but  remembered  just  in  time.  At  a  violent 
strain  I  caught  it  just  before  It  closed. 

Things  cut  both  ways  In  life.  At  least  that  is  what  I  find. 
This  little  burst  of  irritation  went  far  toward  making  It  easier 
for  me  to  tell  Moxon.     I  flung  the  information  at  him  then. 

*'  Now,"  said  I,  when  I  had  finished,  "  If  this  sort  of  estab- 
lishment has  become  one  with  which  you  have  no  desire  to  be 
connected,  don't  hesitate  to  say  so.  I  don't  know  when  the  child 
will  be  born — nobody  knows.  It's  supposed  to  be  In  three 
months'  time;  but  however  long  it  is,  If  it  were  the  whole  nine 
months,  Miss  Fawdry  would  still  stay  here  under  my  protection 
till  it  was  over.    To  begin  with,  she's  111.     She  can't  be  moved. 
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And  when  she's  well  again  the  position  will  be  no  different.  I 
tell  you  this  plainly,  because  I  don't  want  there  to  be  any  mis- 
understanding. Of  course,  when  she's  well  again  she  may  say 
that  she  doesn't  wish  to  stay.  That'll  be  a  different  matter.  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  persuade  her,  and  so  long  as  she's  here  under 
these  circumstances  she's  Mrs.  Bellairs.  Now  you've  heard 
this,  if  you  don't  want  to  stay  on  I'd  sooner  you  said  so.  I  know 
your  ideas  about  this  sort  of  thing.  You  remember  my  asking 
you  that  night  last  April,  when  I  sent  you  to  fetch  a  taxi  for  that 
woman  who  was  drenched  with  rain,  you  remember  my  asking 
you  if  you  would  refuse  to  help  a  w^oman  in  trouble?  " 

''  Do  you  happen  to  remember  my  answer,  sir?  " 

"  Well," — upon  my  soul,  for  the  minute,  it  had  gone  clean 
out  of  my  mind — "  I  don't  remember  the  exact  words,"  said  I. 
"  I  fancy  you  disapproved." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  think  I  remarked  that  to  my  knowl- 
edge I  hadn't  said  nothing  about  no  woman." 

I  suppose  if  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,  one  may  take 
it  that  three  in  the  ordinary  course  of  progression  revert  to  the 
former  order  of  things.  He  had  said  nothing  about  a  woman. 
I  did  remember  that.  I  remembered  also  how  that  tactful  ob- 
servation had  nonplussed  me.  It  had  much  the  same  effect  now. 
I  felt  that  I  was  losing  ground,  and  dignity  with  it  too;  for  dig- 
nity, after  all,  is  only  the  ground  you  stand  upon.  There  was 
only  one  thing  to  do,  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  what  I 
had  been  saying. 

"Well,  you  see  the  situation,"  said  I;  "if  you  wish  to  get 
another  place,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  the  best  possible 
recommendation." 

Of  course,  I  could  see  that  it  was  a  terrible  shock  to  him. 
To  any  man  who  would  preserve  an  attitude  of  disapproval  to- 
ward all  women,  it  would  be  an  uncomfortable  position  in  which 
to  find  himself.  I  sympathized  with  him  sincerely,  but  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  I  had  to  put  it  that  way  for  his  own  sake,  though 
I  knew  well  what  his  answer  would  be.  He  no  more  disapproves 
of  women  than  do  I.  It  is  only  this  attitude  which  he  adopts 
as  a  counterblast  for  the  want  of  approval  in  women  for  him. 
Even  Mrs.  Bullwell  he  treats  with  a  stern  aloofness  of  manner, 
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though  I  have  known  him  take  a  vase  of  daffodils  which  I  had 
condemned  as  faded  and  place  them  in  her  kitchen.  He  was 
careful  enough  to  tell  her  that  it  was  by  my  instructions.  She 
thanked  me  for  them  herself,  but  I  said  nothing  to  him.  And 
now  to  have  to  accept  the  circumstance  of  a  woman  in  the  house, 
to  be  compelled  to  speak  of  her  as  Mrs.  Bellairs,  to  know  that 
she  was  occupying  my  bed,  that  in  the  near  future  she  would  be 
performing  that  most  terrible  of  all  functions — which  I  have 
heard  him  thank  God  was  left  only  to  women  to  do — the  bring- 
ing of  a  child  into  the  world;  to  be  driven  to  all  this  and  still  to 
maintain  his  dignity  as  a  man  who  has  avowed  his  superior  tol- 
eration of  the  whole  sex — it  was  a  bad  business  for  Moxon.  He 
did  not  like  the  look  of  it  at  all. 

But  I  had  given  him  the  only  loophole  for  escape.  To  tell 
the  honest  truth,  I  could  not  possibly  have  done  without  him,  and 
putting  it  this  way,  laying  myself  under  an  obligation  to  him 
should  he  consent  to  remain,  was  the  only  method  I  could  devise 
on  the  moment  for  keeping  him  with  me. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  decide?  "  said  I. 

"  Well,  sir,"  and  he  paused.  It  Is  this  way  he  gathers  weight 
for  his  utterances.  "  I  think  I  know  my  place.  I  shouldn't  ques- 
tion anything  you  do,  sir,  not  if  I  was  to  be  in  your  service  for 
a  hundred  years." 

"  That  means  you're  going  to  question  It  now,"  said  I. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir;  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  you're  the  best 
judge  of  what  you  do." 

"  When  anyone  says  that,"  I  observed,  "  they  mean  you  are 
the  very  worst  judge  possible.  Go  on.  It's  extremely  interest- 
ing to  hear  what  you  say  and  know  what  you  mean.  I  am  be- 
having extremely  Injudiciously — well?  " 

This  was  far  too  much  for  Moxon.  To  have  all  his  tactful 
diplomacy  shorn  of  Its  tinsel  wrappings  and  before  his  very  eyes 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  His  wit,  moreover,  was  not  equal 
to  it.  At  last  I  had  nonplussed  him.  His  last  effort  was  merely 
a  tour  de  force;  but  It  was  too  good  for  me. 

*'  Do  you  want  me  to  go,  sir?  "  said  he. 

Well,  I  had  to  throw  up  my  hand  then.  In  a  matter  of  this 
kind  some  one  or  the  other  has  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  dignity. 
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I  have  never  been  engaged  In  such  an  encounter  where  both  re- 
tained it  till  the  end. 

"  Want  you  to  go?  "  said  I.  "  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  do  without  you." 

A  big  smile  of  gratitude  spread  all  over  his  face.  It  was  as 
good  as  if  he  had  held  out  his  hand,  and  far  more  respectful. 

"  Well,  if  there's  anything  I  can  do  for  Mrs.  Bellairs, 
sir " 

Of  course,  this  was  overdoing  it.  He  meant  well,  but  you  can 
see  yourself  that  it  was  overdoing  It.  Accordingly,  he  got  no 
more  than  he  deserved.  I  sent  him  out  to  the  chemist  with  an 
awful  prescription. 

( To  he  Concluded) 


EDITORIAL    NOTES 

LABOR  must  learn  its  lessons.  Stirred  by  the  memory  of 
long-enduring  Injustice,  of  crushing  conditions,  of  crim- 
inal Indifference  and  contempt,  the  organizations  of  the 
working-man  have  passed  through  tentative  efforts,  through  im- 
peded and  harassed  experiments,  to  a  position  of  unexampled 
authority  and  power.  They  are  a  State  within  a  State.  They 
speak — and  the  word  is  law.  They  declare  war,  and  make 
peace.  Until  recently,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  declaring 
war  against  Capital:  the  fight  has  been  equal.  But  lately  they 
have  assumed  a  larger  power.  They  have  appreciated  the  pos- 
sibilities of  numbers  and  concerted  action,  and  they  have  unhesi- 
tatingly declared  war  on  society,  on  the  nation.  They  have 
given  a  name  to  this  new  procedure :  they  call  It  a  General  Strike. 
To  remedy  the  grievances  of  a  few  men,  or  a  body  of  men, 
it  is  considered  permissible  to  attack  the  nation,  to  subject 
the  public  to  every  species  of  inconvenience  and  intimidation,  in 
order  to  compel  It  to  Intervene  and  insist  on  the  disputed  de- 
mands being  conceded.  It  Is  true  that  the  public  Is  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  all  its  members:  but  it  is  obvious 
that  such  forcible  protests  cannot  be  Indefinitely  permitted.  La- 
bor has  become  as  selfish  as  Capital  in  its  worst  days;  it  Is  carry- 
ing on  a  class-fight;  and  its  short-sightedness  and  intolerance  are 
recoiling  on  itself.  In  almost  every  strike,  there  has  been  evi- 
dent some  Injustice  which  required  reform;  and  the  public  has 
been  content  to  accept  the  inconvenience  to  Itself  and  extend 
sympathy  to  those  who  used  It  for  their  own  purposes.  But  the 
discovery  of  the  General  Strike,  Its  use,  or  threatened  use,  for 
even  trivial  causes,  have  made  the  public  restive.  It  dislikes  to 
be  treated  as  the  Belgium  for  the  contending  armies  of  industry. 
In  a  very  little  while  It  will  Insist  that  even  Labor  shall  not  be 
the  dictator  of  the  commonwealth.  Without  the  McNamara 
revelations,  there  was  sufficient  ground  for  dealing  with  what 
would  soon  prove  an  intolerable  tyranny.  The  dynamitards 
may  have  regarded  themselves  as  soldiers  In  a  just  war;  but  the 
people  will  be  more  Interested  In  discovering  the  names  of  the 
generals.     If  none  comes  forward  to  claim  credit  for  the  mur- 
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ders  and  outrages,  the  public  will  still  be  Interested  in  a  system 
which  permits  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  without  any  ren- 
dering of  accounts,  and  makes  possible  the  organization  of 
murder-gangs  without  the  cognizance,  approval,  or  even  suspi- 
cion, of  those  In  supreme  control. 

*  *  * 

No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  discussing  further  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  J.  M.  Synge's  Playboy  of  the  Western 
JVorld^  in  connection  with  the  hostility  shown  to  its  presentation 
on  the  stage  In  New  York  and  other  cities.  Every  man  is  enti- 
tled to  at  least  one  opinion,  and  the  Irishman  who  resents  what 
he  considers  a  misleading  picture  of  Irish  life  and  habits,  or  the 
allegory  that  has  been  detected  In  the  play,  has  a  perfect  right 
to  express  his  disapproval.  But  It  should  be  his  disapproval,  not 
the  condemnation  of  others  repeated  and  emphasized  without 
any  personal  study  or  reflection.  A  mind  that  Is  rigidly  made 
up,  from  hearsay.  Is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  making  or  un- 
making. And  how  many  of  those  who  went  to  the  theatre  pre- 
pared with  eggs  and  asafcetlda  had  either  read  the  play  or  seen 
it  performed?  Their  object  was  to  prevent  the  performance, 
not  to  consider  it  and  deliver  a  verdict.  Applause  is  welcomed 
In  a  theatre,  and  it  is  illogical  to  deny  the  right  of  expressing  dis- 
approval. But  if  the  ominous  silence  which  is  so  disconcerting 
to  the  players  is  not  considered  sufficient,  there  is  a  more  legiti- 
mate way  of  conveying  displeasure  than  through  the  medium  of 
vegetables  and  sundry  missiles  thoughtfully  provided  beforehand 
and  carried  to  the  theatre  by  the  Impartial  critic  who  has  not  yet 

seen  the  play. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Bonar  Lav^,  the  new  leader  of  the  Unionist  party  In 
Great  Britain,  has  two  great  qualifications  for  his  work  as  a  pos- 
sible English  premier — he  is  of  Scotch  descent  and  Canadian 
birth.  An  additional  advantage  is  that  he  has  never  held  Cabi- 
net rank  and  so  presumably  has  not  been  schooled  in  the  princi- 
ples of  dllatorlness  and  time-serving  that  vitiate  the  "  activities  " 
and  narrow  the  scope  of  the  average  Conservative  statesman. 
In  an  empire  so  wide-reaching  as  that  of  Great  and  Greater 
Britain,  a  touch  of  Canadian  effectiveness  may  prove  a  helpful 
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antidote  to  the  lethargy  and  hisularlty  which  have  too  often  char- 
acterized the  Home  Government,  as  in  the  earlier  and  uninspired 
direction  of  South  African  affairs.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth 
recording  that  the  war  which  has  removed  the  Boers  from  the 
list  of  independent  nations  has  given  them  a  political  dominance 
and  awakened  an  aggressive  spirit  widely  at  variance  with  the 
desires  of  those  responsible  for  the  war,  or  even  for  the  subse- 
quent pacification  and  Federal  Constitution. 

Mr.  Law  is  a  Tariff  Reformer,  and  so  far  as  his  qualities 
are  known  at  present,  he  possesses  fighting  ability,  aggressive- 
ness, directness.  His  methods  will  seem  crude  in  comparison 
with  the  subtle  procedure  and  intellectual  tergiversations  of 
Mr.  B'aiifour,  who  was  never  wholly  reconciled  to  the  Chamber- 
lain doctrines  and  Influence.  Unfortunately,  the  new  leader  has 
already  given  signs  of  the  appeal  to  prejudice  which  constitutes 
the  most  formidable  and  frequently-used  weapon  of  the  gulders 
of  nations  in  these  enlightened  days;  and  the  Home  Rule  con- 
troversy may  be  fought  out  as  a  party  issue,  complicated  by  all 
the  bitterness  and  resentment  aroused  through  the  sweeping 
measures  of  Mr.  Asquith's  Administration. 

The  Italian  atrocities  in  Tripoli  have  been  explained:  the 
exigencies  and  mistakes  of  a  difficult  campaign;  the  blood-fury 
of  a  section  of  the  excited  soldiery,  carrying  retaliation  to  ex- 
tremes in  the  heat  of  resentment.  A  nation  may  not  be  blamed 
Indiscriminately  for  the  excesses  of  Individuals;  but  this  is  more 
than  an  affair  of  Individuals;  and  the  nation  which  assumes  honor 
for  the  triumphs  of  Its  troops,  cannot  escape  obloquy  for  their 
misdeeds.  There  Is  need  for  condemnation,  definite  and  severe; 
but  in  what  war  have  there  been  no  barbarities  to  call  forth  the 
passionate  or  restrained  protest  of  humanitarians?  It  is  the 
first  step  that  counts — the  appeal  to  arms — to  Injustice — in  the 
face  of  a  world  resolved  that  butchery  shall  cease,  that  the 
pseudo-patriotism  that  nourishes  itself  upon  blood  and  bullying 
shall  be  regarded  no  longer  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  but  of  crude 
stupidity.  The  ruler  or  statesman  who  declares  war  accepts 
responsibility  for  all  that  war  may  entail — for  the  slaughter  of 
women  and  children,  the  maiming  of  men,  the  waste  of  treasure 
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that  would  build  and  equip  great  hospitals  in  every  city,  endow 
the  ministers  of  science  and  art,  turn  hovels  into  houses  and  tene- 
ments into  homes.  When  the  soldiers  have  done  their  work, 
when  the  killing  has  ceased,  the  diplomatists  may  return  from 
their  councils,  bringing  "  peace  with  honor  " ;  but  who  shall  bring 
back  the  dead? 

Yet  condemnation,  to  be  effective,  must  be  measured.  Only 
harm  is  done  by  such  intemperance  as  that  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt, 
in  his  recent,  and  belated,  book,  Gordon  at  Khartoum.  Mr. 
Blunt  reprints,  after  twenty-seven  years,  what  he  wrote  in  his 
diary  on  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Abu  Klea : 

"  These  English  soldiers  are  mere  murderers,  and  I  confess 
I  would  rather  see  them  all  at  perdition  than  that  a  single  Arab 
more  should  die.  What  are  they?  A  mongrel  scum  of  thieves 
from  Whitechapel  and  Seven  Dials,  commanded  by  young  fel- 
lows whose  ideal  is  the  green-room  of  the  Gaiety — without  be- 
liefs, without  traditions,  without  other  principle  of  action  than 
just  to  get  their  promotion  and  have  a  little  fun.  On  the  other 
side,  men  with  the  memory  of  a  thousand  years  of  freedom,  with 
chivalry  inherited  from  the  Saracens,  the  noblest  of  ancestors, 
with  a  creed  the  purest  the  world  ever  knew,  worshipping  God 
and  serving  Him  in  arms  like  the  heroes  of  the  ancient  world 
they  are.  No,  I  desire  in  my  heart  to  see  their  blood  avenged, 
and  every  man  of  Stewart's  butchering  host  butchered  in  their 
turn  and  sent  to  hell." 

One  need  scarcely  wonder  that  Mr.  Blunt  denies  that  he  is  a 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

*  *  * 

It  is  frequently  said,  and  sometimes  believed,  that  the  art  of 
conversation  is  extinct.  Certainly  in  any  ordinary  gathering, 
small  or  large,  there  is  a  noticeable  absence,  not  merely  of  bril- 
liancy, but  of  reasonably  satisfactory  intercourse.  One  does  not 
expect  the  great  novelist,  or  painter,  or  creative  artist  of  any 
kind,  to  be  also  a  great  talker;  creative  work  of  the  highest  type 
is  inevitably  exhausting,  and  sufficient  vitality  is  not  left  for  other 
than  the  quiet  routine  of  daily  life,  unless  an  exceptional  impetus 
be  given.  This  exhaustion  of  vitality  has  been  responsible,  with 
or  without  dyspepsia,  for  many  of  the  vagaries  of  genius;  and 
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It  accounts,  In  a  large  degree,  for  the  fatal  trend  toward  alco- 
holism which  has  tainted  or  ruined  the  lives  and  work  of  the  lost 
legions.  Of  course,  there  have  been  exceptions,  even  among  the 
more  normal  geniuses,  from  the  general  rule  of  reserve;  there 
have  been  famous  talkers,  and  a  few  are  left.  But  they  have 
rarely  been  good  conversationalists.  They  demanded  too  often 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  the  focussed  light.  They  would 
radiate  brilliance — but  as  a  star.  And  the  star  system  has  its 
disadvantages.  Yet,  in  a  world  where  so  many  dinners  are 
eaten,  the  art  of  conversation  should  not  languish.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter not  merely  of  ability,  but  of  manners.  The  great  fault  of 
the  would-be  interesting  talker  is  egotism.  He  desires  to  shine, 
but  not  to  assist  in  a  general  illumination;  and  he  does  not  glow 
cheerfully  under  a  shade.  No  sentence  or  series  of  sentences  Is 
complete  unless  it  is  unfinished — unless  it  requires  and  prepares 
the  way  for  a  rejoinder  or  continuation.  The  art  of  cleverness 
does  not  lie  in  epigrams,  apophthegms  or  aphorisms,  though 
these  are  permissible  in  small  quantities:  it  consists  In  simplicity. 
And  as  it  will  take  forty  years  longer  before  our  general  code 
of  conduct  will  revert  through  the  banalities,  assertiveness  and 
restlessness  which  signalize  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  to  the 
gentler  ways  of  the  unsuperficial  and  the  unselfconscious,  the  art 
of  conversation,  now  so  grievously  afflicted,  Is  doomed  at  the 

best  to  a  long  and  dreary  period  of  convalescence. 

*  *  * 

Yet  what  an  amazing  bulk  of  words,  solid  or  Insubstantial, 
is  daily  accumulated  throughout  the  world!  Preacher  and  poli- 
tician, professor,  critic,  journalist,  scientist,  faddist,  and  un- 
labelled  citizen — constantly  and  earnestly  they  talk;  and  the 
spoken  or  written  word  is  scattered  broadcast  through  the  na- 
tions. And  how  little  the  nations  care,  how  little  action  results 
from  the  expenditure  of  so  much  energy!  The  proceedings  In 
Congress,  or  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  or  In  any  thor- 
oughly modern  and  unimprovable  Legislature,  reveal  In  a  single 
day  a  verbal  outlay  that  should  suffice  to  run  the  machinery  of 
government  for  a  whole  session.  Not  often  does  a  long  speech 
— though  Mr.  Taft  has  provided  exceptions — contain  statements 
or  arguments  which  will  be  remembered  for  as  many  hours  as 
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the  minutes  consumed  In  the  utterance.     If  only  Mr.  Edison 
could  Invent — Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  could  give  him  valuable  assist- 
ance— a  machine  which  would  Infallibly  detect  and  effectively 
curtail  all  Irrelevance,   stupidity,   exaggeration,   subterfuge,    fal- 
lacy or  prejudice,  and  confine  the  speaker  to  the  direct  path,  and 
the   simple,   unembelllshed  word  of  conviction,   the   House   re- 
porters could  be  pensioned  lavishly  on  the  mere  unconsidered 
oddments  of  the  saving  to  the  public  purse,  and  all  the  wisdom 
of  all  the  wise  men  could  be  recorded  without  extravagance  in 
the  letters  of  gold  so  dear  to  the  ancient  Caliphs  and  Sultans. 
Apart  from  politics,  which  has  developed  into  a  business-game, 
with  as  many  unwritten  rules  as  bridge  and  as  many  opportuni- 
ties  for  gambling,   take  simply,    from  the  world's  talkers,  the 
bishops  of  all  the  churches — good  men  and  true,  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases;  finely  trained,  with  high  Ideals,  and  not  shamed 
by  the  divorce  between  theory  and  practice  which  Is  assumed  by 
so  many  men  without   any  previous  moral   or  logical   inquiry. 
Yet  what  have  the  bishops  done,  with  their  enormous  prestige 
and  Influence,  their  resources,  their  vantage-ground?     They  have 
"carried  things   on" — and  that,   perhaps,   were   worth   doing; 
they  have  performed  the  dally  task,  and  given  good  measure,  no 
doubt.     But  where,  as  a  body,  have  they  touched  the  big  social 
problems  which  the  presumed  leaders  of  the  people  have  ignored 
until  the  people  themselves,  slowly  and  laboriously,  have  come  to 
the  crossroads,   and  now  demand  a  signpost  which  shall   give 
clear  guidance  to  all  wayfarers?     Where,  throwing  aside  the 
abominable  pretences  of  prudery,  have  they  spoken  plainly  of  the 
great    curse    of    civilization,    the    diseases    that    eat    their   way 
through  a  festering  society  and  levy  final  toll  of  unacknowledged 
thousands  every  year?     Will  women  remember,  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  make  the  most  memorable  choice  of  their  lives, 
that  one  man  of  every  two  has  been  so  tainted  that  the  gravest 
doubt  must  rest  on  his  fitness  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
marriage?     Will  mothers  watch  their  children  in  an  Idle  mo- 
ment and  amuse  themselves  by  guessing  which  of  their  bright- 
eyed,  straight-limbed  boys  will  be  seized  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  by  this  devouring  Moloch?     And  will  they  then  ask  them- 
selves from  what  pulpit  they  have  heard  announced  those  ele- 
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mentary  principles  of  hygiene  and  morals  which  are  the  essen- 
tial basis  of  all  commandments,  or  when  the  minatory  "  Thou 
shalt  not  "  of  the  Bible  has  been  emphasized  by  the  inexorable 
''Thou  shalt  not"  of  Nature?  And  the  physicians — what  are 
they  doing  as  a  profession,  as  a  body?  They  have  made  mag- 
nificent advances;  they  do  noble  deeds.  But  still  only  the  occa- 
sional individual  dares  to  speak  on  this  most  pressing  and  vital 
of  all  problems.  Even  In  an  age  which,  with  Mr.  Arnold  Ben- 
nett, abominates  sentimentalism,  one  may  be  permitted  to  express 
satisfaction  that  the  axe  Is  at  last  laid  to  the  tree,  and  that  the 
whole  monstrous,  tangled  growth  of  prudery  and  pestilence  will 
be  ruthlessly  cut  down.  For  In  spite  of  the  handicaps  of  their 
educational  system,  the  people  are  learning;  and  the  profit  of 

their  lessons  will  be  action. 

*  *  * 

The  most  ardent  advocate  of  votes  for  women  must  depre- 
cate the  violence  and  hysteria  of  their  recent  campaign  in  Eng- 
land. There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  con- 
scientiously believe  that  they  are  furthering  their  cause  by  the 
only  effective  means  now  available :  they  have  not  realized  that 
they  are  associating  the  name  of  women,  in  so  far  as  a  political 
career  is  concerned,  with  the  Intolerance  and  class-prejudice  with 
which  they  have  stigmatized  men.  A  movement  that  depends 
on  such  absurd  measures  proclaims  its  own  essential  futility. 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  associates  are  deliberately  placing  the 
question  in  the  field  of  primitive  barbarism,  ignoring  the  efforts  of 
those  who  still  preserve  some  sense  of  decency  and  fitness  to  dis- 
cuss all  controversies,  national  and  international,  in  the  realm  of 
reason.  The  militants  have  secured  notoriety;  they  have  given 
their  cause  a  prominence  which  they  assert — and  probably  cor- 
rectly— they  could  not  have  achieved  for  many  years  by  more 
legitimate  methods.  Yet  In  several  of  our  States  women  have 
gained  the  franchise  without  unsexing  themselves.  It  may  be 
retorted  that  America  has  profited  by  the  pioneer  work  of  the 
Englishwomen.  Even  so,  in  degree;  yet  the  American  sense  of 
justice  Is  not  profoundly  influenced  by  the  spectacle  of  an  hys- 
terical woman  assaulting  a  policeman  In  the  sacred  name  of  lib- 
erty.    The  friends  who  have  been  gained — apart  from  the  semi- 
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virile  or  unstable — have  been  convinced  in  spite  of  such  devices, 
not  because  of  them.  They  believe  in  the  essential  justice  of  the 
cause,  and  trust  in  the  eventual  return  of  the  women  to  normal, 
gentler  ways.  But  who  can  count  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  alienated  or  repelled  by  the  crudity  of  the  campaign? 
Whatever  might  or  might  not  have  happened  fifty  years  ago,  the 
world  is  now  shaking  off  the  old  shackles  and  preparing  to  gov- 
ern itself  by  rules  of  common  sense.  The  demand  that  the  reac- 
tionaries shall  not  be  allowed  to  nullify  the  insistent  demand  for 
arbitration,  is  a  present  and  conspicuous  illustration.  But  the 
cause  that  depends  upon  violence  cannot  argue  its  case  in  the 
courts  of  reason.  It  should  soon  become  obvious  to  the  women 
that  the  energy,  skill  and  perseverance  which  they  have  devoted 
to  degrading  methods,  would  be  far  more  effective  if  they  came 
into  line  with  the  unhysterical,  and  appealed,  not  from  Festus  to 
Caesar,  but  from  mediaevalism  to  the  modern  spirit. 

♦  *  3|C 

Whether  it  be  true  or  false  that  the  labor  organizations 
raised  a  million  dollars  for  the  defence  of  the  McNamaras,  the 
publicity  deliberately  given  to  the  statement  was  suggestive.  We 
have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  when  we  need  a  million  dollars 
to  defend  two  innocent  men  in  a  court  of  justice.  But  a  million 
could  easily  be  spent  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  cover  up  the  trail 
of  the  bigger  men  who  initiated  or  sanctioned  the  outrages. 
Money  certainly  talks;  and  sometimes  it  frames  an  accusation 
that  seems  more  than  a  suspicion. 

In  Europe  democracy  has  been  long  in  the  making.  Nomi- 
nally it  was  established  among  the  principal  nations  during  the 
final  quarter  of  the  last  century.  In  truth,  as  embodied  in  cus- 
toms, laws  and  institutions,  it  has  remained  little  more  than  a 
name,  serving  to  disguise  aristocratic,  or  even  autocratic,  reali- 
ties. So  glaring  have  the  discrepancies  between  appearance  and 
fact  become  at  times,  that  voices  have  been  heard  declaring  the 
absolute  and  final  bankruptcy  of  all  democratic  theories  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Recently,  however,  a  series  of  events  has  been  recorded,  all 
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of  which  tend  to  prove  that  a  change  Is  at  hand — and  that,  at 
last,  democracy  may  pass  from  a  mere  Ideal  to  a  tangible  reality. 
That  such  a  change  has  been  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  masses 
for  nearly  a  century,  none  can  deny  who  has  followed  European 
history  with  unprejudiced  eyes.  If  nevertheless  the  few  have 
continued  to  rule,  the  many  to  obey  more  or  less  rebelllously, 
this  was  possible  only  because  the  few  stood  united  against  a 
divided  multitude. 

It  Is  because  this  division  seems  about  to  become  suspended 
temporarily  that  the  events  In  question  have  a  significance  far  in 
excess  of  their  extrinsic  importance.  So  far  the  middle  class, 
asking  only  political  reforms,  has  been  openly  hostile  to  the  still 
more  popular  demand  that  the  reforms  embrace  the  economical 
field  as  well.  By  declaring  these  broader  demands  unpatriotic 
and  revolutionary — that  Is,  "  not  respectable  " — the  upper  class 
has  managed  to  retain  a  power  wholly  disproportionate  to  Its 
numerical  strength  or  proved  ability.  And  to  maintain  this 
shadowy  respectability,  the  central  stratum,  politically  classed 
as  Liberal  in  most  countries,  has  kept  aloof  from  Its  less  for- 
tunate brethren,  who,  with  increasing  consistency,  have  organ- 
ized under  the  red  flag  of  Socialism. 

In  no  country  has  this  division  proved  more  unfortunate 
than  in  Belgium,  where  the  Clerical  party  has  thus  been  en- 
abled for  years  to  withhold  from  the  people  not  only  universal 
suffrage  but  a  truly  popular  system  of  education.  This  fall,  In 
communal  elections  throughout  the  entire  kingdom  of  the  thrifty 
Flemish,  Liberals  and  Socialists  went  for  the  first  time  to  the 
polls  under  an  agreement  binding  each  of  those  parties  to  sup- 
port the  other  against  the  reactionaries.  As  a  result  of  this 
understanding,  the  Clerical  party  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  fac- 
tor in  municipal  and  communal  affairs.  And  now  national  elec- 
tions are  demanded,  which,  without  doubt,  will  result  in  similar 
manner  whenever  the  present  Conservative  Ministry  can  be 
forced  Into  granting  them. 

In  the  conservative  and  agricultural  duchy  of  Oldenburg 
provincial  elections  occurred  about  the  same  time  under  Identi- 
cal conditions  and  with  identical  outcome.  The  provincial  Diet, 
formerly  hopelessly  Conservative,  has   now   an   allied   Radical 
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majority  of  seven.  This  victory  of  the  "  Radical  block  "  has 
been  noted  all  over  Germany,  and  It  Is  generally  accepted  as 
foreshadowing  what  will  happen  when  the  national  elections  to 
the  new  Reichstag  take  place  In  January.  Then  the  two  Radical 
groups  will  stand  apart  In  the  first  balloting,  while  In  the  re- 
ballotlng  they  will  join  forces  everywhere  against  all  the  rc 
actlonary  groups.  That  the  result  w^Ill  be  a  Radical  majority, 
bent  on  acting  as  a  unit  until  certain  fundamental  measures  have 
ensured  true  democracy,  seems  almost  beyond  a  doubt. 

Of  course,  a  coup  may  be  attempted  from  above.  But  even 
If  it  prove  successful,  the  final  victory  of  the  people  cannot  be 
postponed  for  long.  In  Sweden  such  a  coup  was  actually  threat- 
ened. But  when,  during  September,  the  Liberals  and  Socialists, 
here  as  elsewhere,  joined  In  partial  alliance,  elected  176  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Riksdag,  as  against  63  returned 
by  the  Conservatives,  the  Crown  and  Its  Ministers  deemed  It 
wiser  to  respect  the  unmistakable  will  of  the  people.  And  noth- 
ing less  Is  likely  to  happen  In  Germany  If  the  broad  masses  of 
the  nation  speak  up  with  equal  emphasis. 

All  these  happenings  have  but  one  meaning.  The  elements 
truly  representative  of  the  vast  majority  will  for  the  moment 
acknowledge  only  one  Issue :  whether  the  people  shall  rule  or 
be  ruled.  Until  it  has  been  settled,  everything  else  will  be  left 
in  abeyance.  Until  It  has  been  settled  once  for  all,  the  "  bour- 
geoisie "  and  the  "  proletariat  "  will  disregard  their  differences 
and  regard  only  those  Interests  which  they  have  In  common. 
In  this  determination,  postponed  all  too  long,  lies  the  surest 
promise  of  a  genuinely  democratic  Europe — and  not  until  Eu- 
rope becomes  democratic  can  there  be  any  hope  of  a  lasting 
world-peace. 

If  It  be  asked  what  forces  have  suddenly  produced  these  ef- 
fects, so  long  striven  for  In  vain,  there  are  many  answers  pos- 
sible. But  however  large  the  number  of  contributing  factors 
may  be,  one  of  these  stands  out  conspicuously  from  the  rest: 
for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  globe  the  democratic  hosts 
are  recruited  from  generations  raised  In  public  secular  schools 
and  led  by  men  to  whom  the  evolutionary  world-conception  is  an 
unquestionable  actuality. 
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Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford 

MRS.  NEVILLE  looked  round  nervously,  then  with  sat- 
isfaction. The  room  had  an  air  of  home,  of  restful- 
ness  and  quiet  happiness;  there  were  fresh  flowers  in 
the  bowls;  a  low  tea-table,  with  dainty  lace-edged  tablecloth,  was 
placed  near  her  chair;  a  log,  little  blue  flames  leaping  from  It  now 
and  again,  was  on  the  fire;  the  curtains  were  drawn,  and  silk- 
shaded  lamps  shed  a  soft  pinky  radiance  that  added  to  the  gen- 
eral air  of  comfort.  She  went  up  to  a  glass,  hung  low  beneath 
the  high  white  bookshelf  and  the  sofa-back,  and  that,  too,  gave 
her  pleasure ;  it  showed  that  she  was  looking  her  best.  She  wore 
a  teagown  of  a  gray-blue  color  not  easy  to  define,  with  lace  that 
hung  in  little  folds  about  her  neck  and  sleeves.  Her  fair  hair 
was  w^ound  round  her  head,  the  clear  eyes  shone  with  more  light 
than  usual,  a  smile  flitted  about  her  lips.  If  she  was  not  exactly 
pretty  she  looked  refined,  not  without  individuality,  and  like  a 
woman  whom  a  man  might  trust  In  all  relations  of  life. 

She  sat  down  and  waited  for  her  husband.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  he  wouldn't  come.  He  had  been  different  for  months,  for 
more  than  a  year;  In  fact,  ever  since  that  night  at  the  Carter- 
Robinsons'.  Madame  Veronet — obviously  the  name  was  an 
assumed  one — had  been  there;  a  dark,  handsome  woman,  who 
was  understood  to  be  somebody  distinguished,  a  genius  lying  low, 
or  a  martyr,  a  something,  anyhow,  that  made  her  arresting  and 
mysterious;  It  added  to  her  beauty.  It  turned  the  rustle  of  her 
faintly  perfumed  garments  Into  a  suggestion  of  far-off  music  and 
gave  a  magnetism  to  her  voice  that  held  the  listener;  but  whether 
it  repelled  or  fascinated  was  uncertain.    She  had  seemed  to  take. 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  the  centre  of  the  room  that  night,  to  sit 
enthroned  while  the  rest  gathered  round  and  hung  upon  her 
words.  After  much  persuasion  she  had  sung  one  or  two  queer 
little  songs  that  no  one  had  heard  before;  very  old  songs  she  told 
them,  for  she  loved  old  things ;  then,  turning  from  the  piano  sud- 
denly, still  sitting  by  it,  she  had  talked  in  a  semi-mystical  way 
that  was  half-poetic,  or  her  personality  made  it  sound  poetic. 
The  past  and  the  future,  she  said,  were  the  gates  of  the  world, 
the  gate  into  it  and  out  of  it,  and  between  them  we  could  only 
grope  and  wonder  and  experiment,  seeking  the  key;  but  it  was 
wonderful  to  make  the  experiments — with  life,  with  people,  with 
courageous  deeds,  and  strange  doings;  for  whether  they  were 
good  or  ill  it  was  possible  thus  to  change  the  whole  order  of 
things,  perhaps  of  the  universe  itself. 

Mrs.  Neville  had  been  half-afraid  of  her.  In  one  strange 
moment  she  found  herself  trying  to  trace  Madame  Veronet's 
pedigree  back  to  the  time  of  the  Biblical  legends.  She  felt  as  if 
this  woman  with  the  strange  eyes  and  voice  full  of  memories  had 
knowledge  of  them,  belonged  to  them;  she  could  imagine  her 
wandering  up  and  down  the  streets  of  ancient  Babylon;  and 
she  made  her  own  manner  a  little  distant  so  that  it  should  be 
difficult  to  start  an  acquaintance.  Luckily  Madame  Veronet 
almost  ignored  her;  but  she  fastened  upon  Robert  and  talked  to 
him  about  old  prints,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  though  he  tried 
not  to  betray  it.  He  offered  to  give  her  an  introduction  to  a 
collector,  an  authority  on  the  subject,  who  might  help  her. 

"  You  must  take  me  to  see  him,"  she  had  whispered. 

"When?" 

She  looked  at  him.  A  resolution  seemed  to  take  hold  of 
her,  a  recognition;  she  spoke  to  no  one  else  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

Quite  openly  he  saw  her  two  or  three  times  afterwards,  but 
she  made  no  attempt  at  further  acquaintance  with  his  wife.  She 
lived  in  old-fashioned  rooms  overlooking  the  river  "  and  the 
ships  that  go  on  to  far-off  countries,"  Mrs.  Neville  had  heard 
her  say,  "  great  ships  that  look  so  wise  and  secret." 

He  went  to  see  her,  for  he  described  some  of  her  possessions, 
and  talked  a  good  deal  about  her  for  a  little  while.     Then  he 
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was  silent,  his  lips  seemed  to  be  locked;  but  Mrs.  Neville  felt 
that  the  strange  woman  was  constantly  in  his  thoughts  or  making 
demands  upon  his  time,  and  an  undefined  jealousy  took  possession 
of  her,  till,  since  she  saw  and  heard  no  sign  of  any  intimacy  nor 
even  of  maintained  acquaintance,  she  gradually  came  to  the  un- 
conscious conclusion  that  he  had  forgotten  the  seductive  lady  in 
the  excitement  of  a  book  he  was  writing.  She  supposed  it  was 
the  book  that  made  him  so  preoccupied,  that  caused  him  to  be 
out  so  much  looking  up  references  and  talking  over  difficult  points 
with  specialists;  he  told  her  it  was,  and  she  never  dreamt  of 
doubting  him.  Sometimes  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  excuses 
were  given  reluctantly  or  forced,  but  she  knew  that  it  was  indis- 
creet to  worry  a  man  or  to  ask  questions.  He  wrote  his  book  at 
the  office,  or  at  the  rooms  he  had  had  before  his  marriage  and 
sub-let  to  a  friend,  who,  when  going  abroad,  had  offered  him  the 
use  of  them.  He  told  her  that  it  was  quiet  there,  and  he  could 
write  best  in  his  old  surroundings,  with  no  chance  of  interruption 
from  what  he  called  the  usual  world. 

Thus,  for  months  now,  Florence  Neville  had  sat  at  home, 
lonely,  isolated,  wondering  uneasily  how  the  future  would  shape 
itself.  She  had  been  married  five  years  and  borne  no  child. 
She  had  felt  that  her  history  was  complete,  that  all  the  main 
incidents  in  it  had  happened,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to 
come.  Robert  was  living  an  intellectual  life,  or  she  supposed  him 
to  be  doing  so,  but  she  had  no  share  in  that.  She  was  educated, 
moderately  accomplished,  but  not  clever;  there  was  no  well  of 
originality  in  her,  and  nothing  interested  her  keenly  apart  from 
Robert.  She  loved  him  very  truly  and  evenly,  but  without  excite- 
ment; and  this  last  year,  in  which  she  saw  that  he  was  content, 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts  and  pursuits,  resignation  as  well 
as  disappointment  had  taken  possession  of  her. 

Then  suddenly  something  occurred  that  dazed  and  hypno- 
tized her.  She  remembered  Madame  Veronet's  remark  about 
the  gates  of  the  world,  and  knew  that  she  was  reaching  out  to 
the  key  that  unlocked  one  of  them.  She  said  nothing,  but  it 
changed  her  altogether  at  heart,  and  had  its  effect  outwardly. 
Her  husband  noticed  it  at  last,  suddenly  one  morning,  and  stared 
at  her  mystified. 
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"What  has  happened  to  you?"  he  asked.  "Are  you 
well?" 

"  I'm  quite  well — but  I  wish  you  would  come  home  more," 
she  added,  almost  as  an  entreaty.  "  I  never  see  you  now — 
and  I  want  you."  The  entreaty  ended  with  a  smile  that  puzzled 
while  It  reassured  him. 

"  I  have  been  doing  the  book." 

"  I  know."  She  waited  a  moment  before  she  went  on.  "  I 
wish  we  could  go  away  again,  as  we  did  before,  to  the  country — 
could  we — could  we — just  as  we  did  before?"  she  repeated. 
In  the  early  summer  she  had  been  ill,  or  looked  ill,  and  on  an 
impulse  he  had  offered  to  take  her  away  for  a  week-end.  In 
the  country  he  had  been  her  lover  again,  shamefaced,  but  her 
lover,  and  the  week-end  had  stretched  itself  into  four  days,  the 
only  time  they  had  been  thrown  together  all  through  the  year; 
for  in  the  holidays  he  had  gone  abroad  with  a  friend  who  wanted 
to  do  some  camping  out,  he  said,  and  to  rough  it  in  a  manner 
that  would  make  a  delicate  woman  an  encumbrance. 

"  The  country  would  be  awfully  damp  just  now,"  he  an- 
swered evasively;  "but  look  here,  I'll  come  home  early  to-day, 
to  tea  if  I  can,  and  we'll  have  an  evening  together."  Hence  the 
flowers,  and  the  teagown,  and  the  muffins  that  had  just  been 
brought  in  and  set  in  a  covered  dish  on  the  brass  footman. 

Twenty  minutes  past  five.  The  log  had  smouldered  away, 
and  he  had  not  come.  The  little  clock  chimed — one-two,  one-two 
— half-past.  She  lighted  the  spirit-lamp  under  the  kettle  and 
made  some  tea,  thinking  that  perhaps  it  would  act  as  a  spell  and 
bring  him.  Five-and-twenty  to  six.  The  door  opened,  a  smile 
came  to  her  lips. 

Then  the  servant  announced:  "  Madame  Veronet." 

Mrs.  Neville  was  taken  aback;  for  a  moment  she  had  no 
words.  The  woman  who  entered  was  extraordinarily  handsome, 
her  eyes  were  full  of  life,  her  dark  hair,  soft  and  fluffy,  was 
pulled  across  the  broad  forehead,  making  the  face  more  oval  than 
it  was  naturally.  She  was  beautifully  dressed  in  velvet  and  furs, 
a  fur  cap  on  her  head,  with  the  thinnest  possible  veil,  pulled  up 
and  voluminous  so  that  it  suggested  a  sort  of  halo  about  her 
head.     She  wore  a  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley  in  front  of  her 
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dress,  and  the  perfume  from  them  wandered  for  a  moment 
toward  the  fireplace. 

"  You  didn't  expect  to  see  me?  "  She  stood  still,  as  if  to  let 
the  picture  she  made  be  fully  realized. 

"  No;  it  is — a  surprise.     Won't  you  sit  down?  " 

The  visitor  sank  into  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire- 
place with  an  air  of  relief,  as  if  she  had  accomplished  so  much 
of  a  task,  or  a  purpose  that  she  had  set  about  with  eagerness  but 
knew  to  be  difficult. 

Mrs.  Neville  remembered  her  duties  as  hostess,  and  let  her 
hand  rest  on  the  teapot  handle  for  a  moment. 

Madame  Veronet  smiled,  a  comprehensive  smile  that  seemed 
to  take  in  the  whole  history  of  the  woman  she  looked  at.  "  I 
thought  I  had  better  come,"  she  said  in  a  deep,  rich  voice,  in 
which  somewhere  there  lurked  just  a  shade  of  amusement  tem- 
pered with  fear.    *'  I  think  you  will  see  it  was  wise." 

"Yes?" 

*^  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  write.  No,  I  don't  want  any 
tea ;  I  came  to  talk,  to  tell  you  something." 

"Yes?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  I  am  going  to  have  a  child  by  your  husband."  She  watched 
the  effect  of  her  words  as  a  wild  animal  hidden  in  ambush  might 
watch  its  prey. 

Mrs.  Neville's  hand  fell  to  her  side;  she  stared  at  her  visitor 
as  if  from  a  dream. 

"  I'm  going  to  have  a  child  by  your  husband,"  Madame 
Veronet  repeated.     "You  heard?" 

"  Yes,  I  heard,"  came  the  dazed  voice,  "  but " 

"  You  never  had  one;  you  never  will  now,  of  course." 

Mrs.  Neville  rose  and  stood  transfixed,  for  a  moment  para- 
lyzed. "  Why  have  you  come  to  me?  "  she  managed  to  say  at 
last. 

"  I  thought  it  the  best  thing  to  do."  Then,  as  if  she  felt  that 
her  position  was  one  that  nothing  could  disturb,  Madame  Veronet 
went  on:  "  The  real  marriage  between  a  man  and  a  woman  is 
only  accomplished  when  the  child  comes." 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Neville  said  in  a  low  voice.     She  put  her  hand 
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across  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  supported  herself  against  the 
mantelpiece. 

"  It  is  quite  true,  quite  true."  A  smile  wandered  over  the 
dark  face,  the  voice  seemed  to  belong  to  another  world  and  to 
have  knowledge  that  was  far  beyond  the  listener.  "  Oh,  it's  won- 
derful! "  she  said,  with  a  sigh  that  was  freighted  with  happiness. 
"  In  four  months  it  will  be  born — his  life  and  mine,  forever  to- 
gether, welded  into  one  human  being,  our  creation — the  symbol 
of  marriage  that  has  never  been  yours."  She  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  then  added  quickly:  "  You  must  see  now  that  your  hold 
on  him  is  gone?    That  is  why  I  came." 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  I  knew  he  wouldn't  tell  you — that  he  would  be  afraid  of 
your  being  sentimental  and  not  understanding.  But  I  want  you 
to  realize  that  sentiment  is  ridiculous  and  cruel,  petty  and  nig- 
gling. It  is  great  passion  that  sweeps  the  world  along,  the  pas- 
sion of  women  who  love — as  you  never  will  in  your  whole  life." 

"  You  are  very  wicked,  and  it  is  you  who  are  cruel,"  Florence 
said  slowly,  still  staring  half-stupefied  at  her  visitor.  "  It  is 
dreadful  that  you  should  be  allowed  to  live." 

Madame  Veronet  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

"  That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  niggling  way  of  looking  at 
things.  He  knew  you  would  take  It."  The  passion  in  the  voice 
took  the  insolence  from  her  words.  "  It  does  no  good;  it  only 
worries  and  delays  and  brings  lingering  vexations.  Take  the 
wide  view  of  it;  see  things  as  they  are,  and  act " 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  divorce  him." 

"Ohl" 

"  It  can  never  be  undone.  The  memory  of  the  fact  that  I'm 
bearing  him  a  child  can  never  be  taken  from  him,  or  you,  or  me. 
It's  no  good  your  clinging  to  him,  cool  and  limpid  and  undeslred, 
though  he  will  be  sorry  for  you  and  kind  to  you.  Why  should 
you  mar  our  lives — his  and  mine?  I  love  him,  and  give  him 
more  in  an  hour,  as  the  sun  does,  than  you  could,  than  the  moon 
could,  in  a  lifetime.  Why  should  you  deprive  him  of  it?  At  first 
he  only  amused  me,  but  now  I  see  the  possibilities  In  him  and 
the  dawn  of  what  I  shall  make  him.     With  you  he  would  be 
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nothing — commonplace,  bored,  and  respectable,  one  of  many 
thousands.  Why  should  you  prevent  him  from  living  the  life 
that  may  be  his  with  what  I  can  put  into  it?  And  then  there  is 
the  child." 

"  You  will  have  that.    Why  do  you  want  him,  too?  " 

"  He  is  mine  already,  and  the  child  will  be  his.  But  I  want 
the  world  to  know  it,  to  see  us  together.  Think  what  it  would  be 
if  some  day  his — his  son,  I  hope  " — she  raised  her  head,  and 
the  smile  that  came  to  her  lips  made  her  beauty  glorious  for  a 
moment — "  his  son  had  to  explain,  to  account  for,  the  name  that 
will  be  his  by  the  highest  right  of  all.  You  have  given  your 
husband  no  child.  Why  should  a  slur  be  cast  on  one  borne  him 
by  another  woman?  " 

"  But  he  married  me." 

"  And  now  you  should  divorce  him,  in  gratitude  for  the 
chance  he  gave  you,  that  you  were  not  able  to  seize,  the  possi- 
bility of  life  you  were  not  great  enough  to  grasp,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  child  you  were  not  able  to  bear." 

''  You  don't  seem  to  think  of  me." 

"  You?  No,  I  think  of  the  odds.  On  this  side  " — she  had 
risen  and  put  out  her  hand — "  one  woman,  without  the  power 
that  I  have,  or  that  he  has  lying  dormant  in  him  and  I  am  awak- 
ening; on  the  other,  he  and  I  and  the  child — his  and  mine.  Why 
should  we — we  three — have  to  forgo  the  greatest  happiness  of 
life  for  your  sake — for  you  whose  blood  is  not  even  set  on  fire 
by  what  I  have  told  you  now?  " 

She  waited  a  moment,  but  Florence  seemed  dazed. 

"  In  your  place  I  should  have  flown  at  the  woman's  throat 
and  strangled  her  long  before  she  had  said  a  quarter  of  what 
I  have  said." 

"  What  would  be  the  good  of  that?  " 

"  Good!  Great  Heaven,  that  you  should  ask!  Is  there  no 
fire  in  you,  no  divine  stir  at  all?  Accept  your  fate,  woman,  as 
the  moon  does  when  the  sun  rises,  as  the  gray  morning  does  when 
the  sun  shines  and  noon  is  coming."  She  had  talked  in  a  mystical, 
meaningless  fashion  of  sun  and  moon  and  great  immensities,  and 
the  merging  of  time  in  one  great  forever-present,  at  the  Carter- 
Robinsons'  that  night. 
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Florence  remembered  it  now  as  if  it  were  a  nightmare  to 
which  this  was  a  sequel,  but  still  she  made  no  sign.  "  Did  Robert 
send  you  to  me?  "  she  asked. 

*'  No;  I've  told  you  that  already." 

"  He  will  be  here  directly;  he  said  he  would  come  home  by 
half-past  five.  I  should  like  you  to  go  away.  I  shall  not  divorce 
him." 

"  You  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  refuse — so  selfish?  " 

"  It  is  you  who  have  been  cruel  and  selfish.  You  will  bring 
a  child  into  the  world  with  the  stamp  of  shame  upon  it.  I 
shouldn't  think  of  divorcing  him;  it  would  be  shifting  the  penalty 
from  you  to  me.     If  people  do  wrong  they  have  to  suffer." 

''  Wrong!  "  Madame  Veronet  exclaimed,  with  infinite  scorn, 
and  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  Then  suddenly:  "  Do  you  want 
the  child  to  suffer?  " 

"  It  will  be  your  punishment,"  came  the  slow  answer.  "  I 
shouldn't  think  of  divorcing  him;  it  would  disgrace  him." 

"  Great  God,  are  you  human?  " 

For  a  moment  Florence  felt  as  if  her  life  were  at  stake,  as 
if  the  woman  before  her  were  some  beautiful  beast  from  the 
jungle,  reincarnated.  The  white  teeth  showed,  the  hands  moved 
restlessly  inside  the  muff;  they  might  have  been  hidden  claws. 
It  wanted  courage  to  stand  and  face  her.  She  was  afraid  to 
speak. 

"  You  will  have  to  do  it,"  Madame  Veronet  went  on  in  a  low 
tone,  hard  and  determined;  *' you  shall,  or  I  will  follow  you 
wherever  you  go,  and  one  day  when  no  one  suspects  it  I  will  kill 
you.  You  needn't  think  you  will  escape,  or  that  you  can  prevent 
it.  You  had  better  take  it  quietly  and  go.  You  are  not  wanted 
in  his  life,  nor  in  the  world;  it  has  no  use  for  you.  Set  him  free, 
and  let  the  distance  swallow  you  up,  the  refuse  of  the  universe, 
the  useless  and  incapable;  they  are  worse  a  thousand  times  than 
criminals,  who  have  at  least  energy  and  capacity.  You  could  be 
stamped  out  so  easily,  without  trace  being  left  of  you  anywhere; 
you  have  no  part,  no  share  in  the  world,  nor  in  anything  that  has 
to  be  done." 

"  I  will  never  give  him  up  to  you,  you  might  kill  him.  I 
should  be  afraid;  and  you  might  bear  him  more  children  to  grow 
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up  and  be  like  you."  She  shuddered  at  the  thought.  "  I  will 
save  him  from  that." 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  Robert  Neville  entered.  He 
stood  petrified,  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Irene,"  he  said,  "  what  are  you  doing  here?  " 

"  I  came  to  tell  her.  I  knew  you  would  shirk  it."  She  looked 
at  Florence  contemptuously.  ''  She  knows  now  and  everything 
it  means." 

"  I  should  like  to  talk  it  over  alone  with  you,  Robert,"  came 
the  calm  voice.     "  Tell  her  to  go  away." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  you  must  go."  He  turned  firmly  to  the 
interloper. 

"  I  have  said  what  I  have  to  say,  and  she  knows."  She 
smiled  at  his  set  face,  gathered  her  furs  about  her  throat,  and 
went  to  the  door. 

"  You  will  come  to  me  in  the  morning?  "  she  asked  in  a  soft, 
caressing  voice,  and  looked  at  him  as  if  she  had  ceased  to  be 
aware  of  the  other  woman's  existence. 

He  nodded  for  answer. 

*'  Not  to-night "  She  lingered,  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing to  add. 

He  made  an  impatient  movement.  "  I  will  let  you  out,"  he 
said,  and  followed  her  downstairs. 

When  he  returned  his  wife  had  sat  down  again  on  one  side 
of  the  fireplace.  She  looked  calm  and  collected.  Her  hands 
were  in  her  lap,  her  eyes  turned  toward  him  with  mild  inquiry. 
He  hesitated  by  the  door  for  a  moment,  then  crossed  the  room 
and  took  the  chair  facing  her. 

"You  didn't  know  she  was  coming?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  r.m  not 
responsible  for  that." 

"Is  it  true?" 

"  Is  what  true?  " 

"  That  she  is  going  to  have  a  child  by  you?  " 

He  nodded  for  answer. 

"  Is  she  a  widow?  " 

He  shook  his  head.     "  Her  husband  divorced  her." 

"She  wants  me  to  divorce  you  now." 
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Again  he  nodded.  And  then,  as  an  afterthought,  he  added 
moodily:    "  It's  the  only  thing  to  do,  I  suppose." 

"  I  shouldn't  dream  of  it,"  she  said  slowly.  '*  The  child 
would  belong  to  a  woman  who  had  been  divorced  by  her  husband 
and  a  man  who  had  been  divorced  by  his  wife.  It  would  be 
dreadful  when  it  grew  up  and  found  out " 

He  interrupted  a  little  distantly  with:  "We  should  take 
care  of  that." 

She  quailed  at  the  "  we."  A  picture  of  them,  of  him  and 
her  together,  rose  vaguely  before  her  eyes  and  vanished.  "  You 
can't  be  sure  that  this  child  is  yours?  " 

He  turned  upon  her  quickly.  "  That  is  an  infamous  thing 
to  say." 

"  Her  husband  couldn't  trust  her,  why  should  you?  " 

"  I  know  it  is  mine,"  he  answered  doggedly. 

"  She  was  faithless  to  her  husband,  why  should  she  be  faithful 
to  you?  " 

"  The  circumstances  are  different.  I  repeat  that  I  know  it  is 
mine,  and  I  don't  want  it  to  be  nameless." 

''  She  ought  to  go  away  and  hide  with  it.  It  may  be  like  her 
— can't  you  let  her  go?  She  might  give  you  more  children  who 
would  grow  up  to  be  cruel  and  wicked  as  she  is.  I  don't  think 
she  belongs  to  this  part  of  the  world,  Robert.  I  felt  as  if  she 
had  come  out  of  a  jungle  in  which  she  had  once  been  a  tigress." 

He  poked  the  fire  impatiently.  "  You  are  thinking  of  the 
stuff  she  talked  that  night  at  the  Carter-Robinsons'.  She  was 
only  joking;  it's  all  nonsense,  utter  nonsense." 

"  It's  not  nonsense.  I  think  she  remembers  many  strange 
things — dreadful  things,"  she  shuddered,  ''  and  that,  for  once, 
I  know  better  than  you — and  more."  She  raised  her  head.  The 
light  from  the  silk-shaded  lamp  fell  upon  her  face,  softening  and 
beautifying  every  feature.  Her  eyes  looked  large  and  clear,  as 
if  they  had  knowledge — and  guarded  a  mystery.  She  gave  him 
a  curious  sense  of  distance,  of  inevitability,  kind,  calm,  but  re- 
lentless, holding  the  secret  of  his  future  in  her  hands — small 
hands,  thin  and  not  very  white,  folded  together — a  riddle  that 
could  only  be  solved  when  she,  not  he,  chose.  It  was  useless  to 
struggle,  yet  still  he  went  on. 
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*'  I  have  wanted  children.  Not  to  have  them  may  mean 
annihilation.  In  them  lies  a  chance  of  going  on,  of  immortality.*' 
His  voice  had  been  almost  excited;  it  dropped  suddenly,  as  if 
he  realized  the  sting  in  his  words.  "  It  has  been  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  me  not  having  any,"  he  added  lamely. 

'*  It  is  better  to  be  without  than  to  have  them  by  a  woman 
like  that,  or " 

"  Or  to  have  them  by  a  man  like  me,  you  were  going  to  say." 

"  I  didn't  think  that  till  just  now." 

"  You  know  we  should  never  have  any.  It  has  been  a  trouble 
to  you,  too,  I  know." 

"  We  have  only  been  married  five  years,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.    She  turned  her  face  toward  the  fire,  then  quickly  a  little 

further  round  still  to  the  back  of  her  chair;  "  and — and "    A 

low  sound  of  pain,  of  agony,  escaped  her,  as  if  it  had  been  forced 
from  lips  that  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  hold  it  in.  Then 
for  one  moment  she  looked  at  him  and  hid  her  face. 

In  a  flash  he  knew. 

"  Flo  I  "    He  rose  to  his  feet  and  put  out  his  hands.     "  Oh, 

my   God!     You  mean — you   mean ?"      He   went    a    step 

nearer. 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  she  shuddered;  "  it  makes  it  worse — so 
much  worse.  To  think  that  you  could — that  you  could  I  It  was 
why  I  asked  you  to  take  me  to  the  country  again.  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  there." 

His  lips  refused  to  speak,  but  one  hand  reached  out  toward 
her  shoulder. 

She  recoiled,  she  seemed  paralyzed  with  terror.  "  You 
mustn't  touch  me."  Her  voice  had  a  stifled  cry  in  it,  in  her  eyes 
was  an  expression  of  horror  she  could  not  help,  but  that  was 
wholly  devoid  of  anger.  Shrinking  from  him,  she  rose  and 
slowly  left  the  room. 

He  had  no  power  to  move  a  step. 
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PILGRIMS    OF    ETERNITY 
Ferdinand  Earle 

I 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day 

HO  art  thou,  pilgrim  with  love's  wistful  face, 


Whose  eyes  of  wonder-laden  gray  explore 
The  passport  to  my  heart's  despondent  core, 
As  if  to  know  my  spirit's  native  shore? 
Turn  not  away,  dear  Palmer;  pace  by  pace 
Our  paths  commingle — aye,  perchance  retrace 
Some  enterprise  through  immemorial  space, 
From  star  to  star  toward  God  in  worlds  of  yore. 

Nay — hide  the  errant  beauty  of  thine  eyes. 

Their  wild  enchantment  hide;  nor  yet  allow 

The  rose  of  June  on  April's  snowy  brow. 

Lest  in  the  moment  of  divine  surprise. 

In  answer  to  thy  silence  and  my  sighs. 

Our  ravished  souls  breathe  Hymen's  deathless  vow. 

II 

Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men 

Wake,  wake  thy  dreaming  heart  from  winter's  swoon 
And  start  young  April's  flowers  upon  love's  quest, 
With  ardent  sighs  and  sunshine  in  thy  breast 
To  chase  the  brooding  darkness  from  its  nest. 
Thy  damask  mouth  is  like  a  dusky  moon 
That  shall  in  highest  heaven  grant  love's  boon; 
Thine  eyes  are  mystic  altars  lily-strewn. 
Or  vestal  fires  of  passion  unconfessed. 

O  sovereign  Spirit,  thou  shalt  share  with  me 
Each  antique  gem  of  this,  our  new-found  treasure: 
Thy  crown  of  love  is  starred  with  diamond  pleasure, 
With  golden  peace  and  the  pearl  of  piety. 
And  with  an  opal's  flame,  the  ecstasy 
And  ache  of  wedded  work  and  wedded  leisure. 
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III 

Let  us  put  on  the  armor  of  light 

Like  a  bewildered  moth  about  a  flame 
My  happy  spirit  flits  about  thy  heart 
Transported  by  the  wild,  unyielding  smart 
Of  loveliness,  that,  as  a  fiery  dart. 
Has  pierced  my  quivering  soul.    And  yet  we  aim 
To  soar  to  love's  empyrean,  and  claim 
Those  eyrie  peaks  all  passionless,  whose  name 
Is  writ  in  silver  stars  on  Heaven's  chart. 

With  pinions  steeped  in  slumber's  picture-haze 
I  faint  of  sudden  sweetness    .    .    .    now  arise 
Through  folded  petals — (magical  surprise!)  — 
Thou  Rose,  to  hoard  thy  pollen,  mute  with  praise, 
To  sip  the  sparkling  nectar  of  thy  gaze, 
To  cull  love's  blossom  budding  in  thine  eyes ! 

IV 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart 

In  lowly  awe  my  body  weddeth  thine 

Kneeling  at  Hymen's  altar,  where  we  share 

The  sacramental  rapture  and  declare 

Love's  hallowed  rite.     There,  priestlike,  we  unbare 

The  burning  Cup,  and  serve  God's  Bread  and  Wine, 

And  lift  the  Grail  within  Love's  inmost  shrine: 

O  breathless  ecstasy  of  depths  divine, 

O  mystic  eloquence  of  nuptial  prayer! 

Cloud-temple — carved  upon  the  marble  air 
And  pillared  with  bright  fragments  of  a  dream. 
Mirrored  upon  the  sky's  baptismal  stream 
That  laves  the  night  in  glory,  golden,  rare — 
Our  pilgrim  spirits  climb  thy  radiant  stair 
Bathed  in  our  heavenly  joy's  prophetic  beam. 
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Thy  two  breasts  are  like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins,  which 

feed  among  the  lilies 

Thy  darkling  eyes,  Beloved,  bud  and  close; 

Thy  clinging  kiss  Is  thorn  and  rose's  bloom; 

And  tenderly  thy  blushes  glow  and  gloom 

(Dim  miracle  of  life  within  the  womb!) 

Sweet  are  love's  aching  joys  and  honeyed  woes, 

The  hushed  caress  and  tremulous  repose; 

Sweet  Is  the  breath  that  through  me  wells  and  flows: 

Ah,  bitter-sweet,  Life's  prophecy.  Life's  doom! 

Beloved,  we  have  fasted  on  the  crust 

Of  meek  forbearance.     Fear  not  we  may  drain 

Love's  all-sufficing  Chalice  and  profane 

Our  God,  trailing  His  ermine  wings  in  lust. 

But  let  thy  wild  heart  cry  our  cherished  trust — 

"  Pregnant  thou  art,  if  prayer  be  not  in  vain!  " 

VI 

He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee 

Dream-child  I     O  nameless  Joy,  tumultuous  Hope 
With  wonder-eyes  of  gladness  and  despair: 
Our  thunder-shaken  hearts  still  hardly  dare 
Utter  wild  syllables  of  silent  prayer; 
Among  dim  future  stars  our  senses  grope 
To  probe  the  secret  of  thine  horoscope 
And  spell  on  midnight's  hieroglyphic  slope 
Thy  shining  fate,  thou.  Rapture's  mystic  heir. 

Still  shalt  thou  hide  love's  purpose  two  and  seven 
Refulgent  moons  beneath  a  passion-flower. 
Thy  mother's  heart — that  wondrous  lily-bower 
Watered  with  tears :  until  thy  soul  leaves  Heaven 
Wrapped  in  life's  lesser  majesty,  to  leaven 
Our  anxious  years  with  the  rapture  of  that  hour. 
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VII 

/  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heavens,  and  as  the 
sand  which  is  upon  the  sea  shore 

Thou  pygmy  Wanderer!     The  dark  hours  fling 
Dawn's  golden  gates  ajar  to  welcome  thee; 
And  harken,  solemn  music  wakes  the  sea, 
As  if  the  mighty  breast  breathed  audibly 
Unto  the  stars.    It  is  a  ghostly  thing 
To  hear  the  silent  mountains  echoing 
The  human  joy  and  human  suffering 
Low-trumpeted  In  birth's  triumphant  cry. 

Sharing  thy  trembling  mother's  vague  alarms, 

Dear  Symbol  of  the  love  she  worshlppeth, 

Lo,  chanting  angels  bow  to  breathe  her  breath. 

But  wherefore  weep  God's  messengers?     What  harms 

Thy  mother,  Infant  snatched  by  eager  arms 

From  perilous  tides  that  flow  'twixt  life  and  death? 

VIII 

For  this  shall  the  world  mourn,  and  the  heavens  above  he  black 

How  still,  thy  reverie  I     Wouldst  thou  relieve 
Mine  anguish,  smiling  in  thy  dreams,  as  though 
Betrothed  to  some  bright  fate?    Too  well  I  know 
Our  common  agony,  our  voiceless  woe : 
Each  for  the  other  bowed  In  grief,  we  cleave 
Together,  as  deep  rivers  interweave 
Their  waters,  wedded  in  one  stream,  and  grieve 
Lest  death  divide  their  single  ebb  and  flow. 

Hark  how  the  warring  white-mailed  winter  shakes 
Our  shelter  as  he  storms  across  the  skies 
With  battling  legions.     Hear'st  thou  not  his  cries? 
Then  hear  the  thunder  of  a  heart  that  breaks    .    .    . 
O  God!     Speak!     Silence  rushes  in  and  takes 
Thy  body  captive.    Death  smiles  in  thine  eyes. 
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IX 

From  the  end  of  the  earth  shall  I  cry  unto  thee 

0  constant  Heart,  what  vulturous  terrors  thieve 
Upon  thy  woe;  what  ghostly  gallows-tree 
Troubles  thine  ever  green  Gethsemane? 

Is  there  no  swift  escape  from  memory, 
No  kind  oblivion  plucking  at  my  sleeve 
To  spin  out  passion's  scarlet  web,  and  weave 
Peace  on  the  loom  of  Calvary,  to  cleave 
My  Cross  and  resurrect  dead  Ecstasy? 

Alas !    The  thought  of  Her  veiled  life  may  borrow 

No  hour  from  paradise,  no  blissful  smart 

Keener  than  fear  or  sadness,  and  impart 

The  heavenly  balm  and  beauty  of  God's  morrow: 

For  evermore  the  bitter  core  of  sorrow 

Must  feed  the  savage  hunger  of  my  heart. 

X 

He  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven 

Soon  shall  the  storm  of  woe  be  spent  that  fanned 
My  flaming  heart  to  ashes;  for  aloud 

1  cry  thy  name,  seeing  beyond  my  shroud 

A  face,  a  form — thy  form.  Beloved,  bowed 
To  clasp  me  as  my  spirit-wings  expand; 
White  pilot  Death,  we  see,  with  mute  command 
Launch  on  the  Deep  his  ferry,  phantom-manned. 
Thy  soul  and  mine  amongst  the  seraph  crowd. 

O  hear  the  waves  of  dim  eternal  seas 

Laving  wrecked  worlds!    Now  Godward  like  a  sun 

We  greet  the  stars.  Love's  pilgrimage  begun  I 

Hailing  the  angel-circled  Pleiades, 

We  join  Night's  gleaming  joy-bound  argosies. 

Our  blended  beings  burning  into  one. 


AUGUST    STRINDBERG:     THE    MAN* 
Edwin  Bjorkman 

OF  August  Strlndberg  it  seems  safe  to  assert  that  no 
artist  was  ever  more  personal  in  his  choice  of  material, 
and  none  more  impersonal  in  his  treatment  of  that  ma- 
terial. Thus  his  life  and  his  art  are,  to  an  exceptional  degree, 
rendered  inseparable.  To  speak  of  one,  is  to  imply  the  other. 
But  I  believe  that  the  easiest  way  to  an  understanding,  both  of 
the  man  and  of  his  work,  lies  through  an  outline  of  influences 
and  experiences  known  to  have  played  the  part  of  a  refracting 
medium  to  the  essential  spirit  of  his  genius. 

The  leitmotif  of  his  childhood  was  built  out  of  two  jarring 
notes:  misunderstanding  and  isolation.  He  was  an  unwelcome 
child.  Throughout  life  he  has  remained  unwelcome,  misunder- 
stood and  isolated.  And  if  at  times  we  find  in  his  work  a  note 
of  bitterness  bordering  on  hatred,  we  must  recall  not  only  the 
sad  beginnings,  but  also  the  subsequent  stress  and  struggle 
through  which  he  has  had  to  force  his  way  to  the  point  where  he 
stands  to-day — the  greatest  living  writer  in  the  Scandinavian 
North,  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  whole  world. 

Strindberg's  father  was  a  shopkeeper  who  had  gone  bank- 
rupt a  short  time  before  the  child  was  born,  and  who  had  to  begin 
life  all  over  again  as  a  steamship  agent.  The  boy's  mother  was 
a  servant  girl,  who  had  brought  three  children  into  the  world 
before  her  relation  to  their  father  was  legitimized  by  marriage. 
And  a  couple  of  months  after  the  wedding  August  was  born. 
That  was  in  January,  1849. 

The  family  was  living  in  Stockholm,  the  gay  capital  of 
Sweden,  but  its  members  had  less  contact  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  than  if  they  had  been  stranded  in  a  desert.  The  father 
turned  with  almost  monomaniacal  devotion  to  the  task  of  build- 
ing up  a  secure  livelihood  for  himself  and  those  depending  on 
him.     The  mother  was  narrowly  religious  and  wholly  preoccu- 

*  The  next  number  will  contain  a  second  and  final  article,  under  the  title,  August 
Slrindberg:  His  Achievement. 
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pied  with  the  cares  of  a  constantly  growing  brood.  The  home 
was,  for  years,  of  the  poorest — and  as  child  after  child  was 
added  to  the  flock,  its  three  rooms  had  finally  to  house  ten  per- 
sons: the  parents,  seven  children,  and  two  servants. 

The  boy's  first  remembered  sensations,  as  recorded  by  him- 
self, were  fear  and  hunger — and  of  those  two,  fear  predomi- 
nated. Thus  we  may  guess  why  so  often  in  later  life  his  indom- 
itable courage  has  been  tinged  with  desperation.  Timid  and  shy, 
morbidly  sensitive,  craving  love  and  justice  with  equal  passion 
where  both  seemed  denied  him,  he  became  from  the  very  start 
what  he  has  often  called  himself — one  of  life's  scapegoats.  At 
the  age  of  eight  he  dreamt  of  taking  his  own  life  because  he  had 
been  unjustly  accused  and  then  tormented  Into  falsely  acknowl- 
edging himself  guilty  of  the  charge.  And  what  hurt  him  more 
than  the  unmerited  punishment  was  the  doubting  of  his  word. 
No  other  incident  In  his  life  seems  to  have  struck  such  deep  roots 
In  his  mind  as  this  one,  sowing  within  him  a  distrust  not  only  of 
his  fellow-men,  but  of  life  Itself  and  what  lies  behind  It,  that  he 
has  never  been  able  to  overcome.  Plain  echoes  of  that  childish 
experience  are  heard  In  one  work  after  another. 

His  mother's  religiosity  was  of  the  egotistical  kind  that  re- 
fers only  to  the  salvation  of  the  individual  soul.  The  father, 
being  more  Intellectual,  was  more  passive  In  his  attitude,  but 
hardly  broader  In  his  faith.  The  boy,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
from  the  first  to  have  fermented  with  an  emotion  which,  while 
It  sought  outlet  In  religious  forms,  was  really  social  In  its  trend. 
Here  again  we  find  a  chasm  yawning  between  the  boy  and  his 
surroundings  that  helped  to  swing  him  toward  an  extreme  of 
materialistic  skepticism  before  he  could  find  true  expression  for 
one  of  the  fundamental  tendencies  In  his  nature.  And  the  same 
Influence  went  far,  I  think,  to  pull  him  back  time  and  again  Into 
a  morbid  jealousy  on  behalf  of  his  own  personality. 

When  he  was  thirteen,  his  mother  died,  and  he  mourned  not 
so  much  her  death  as  the  final  loss  of  that  tender  sympathy  which 
his  soul  hungered  for,  but  which  all  his  longings  had  never  been 
able  to  draw  from  her.  Perhaps  It  was  this  first  fatal  disap- 
pointment which  doomed  him  to  repeated  disillusionment  in  his 
subsequent  Intercourse  with  the  other  sex.     He  himself  has  said 
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that  he  could  never  tell  whether  he  was  looking  to  a  woman  for 
a  mother's  love  or  that  of  a  mistress. 

Before  a  year  had  passed,  he  was  given  a  stepmother — and 
once  more  his  soul  received  a  shock  never  to  be  forgotten.  He 
tried  to  like  her  and  make  himself  liked.  In  both  efforts  he 
failed  conspicuously.  And  the  only  result  was  Increased  estrange- 
ment between  himself  and  his  father.  Thus  everything  com- 
bined to  throw  him  back  upon  himself,  and  to  further  that  habit 
of  Intense  Introspection  which  was  to  form  such  a  characteristic 
trait  of  his  art.  The  one  consoling  circumstance  of  those  crucial 
years  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  was  that  the  financial  position  of 
the  household  became  very  much  Improved,  so  that  the  boy,  after 
a  couple  of  unhappy  educational  experiences,  could  attend  a  good 
private  school  and  hope  for  a  university  course.  But  when  at 
last,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  departed  for  the  ancient  univer- 
sity in  the  little  town  of  Upsala — Sweden's  Oxford — his  total 
means  consisted  of  eight  kronor  (about  $22)  which  he  had 
earned  for  himself  by  tutoring.  From  his  father  he  received 
nothing  but  a  handful  of  cigars  and  the  advice  to  "  look  out  for 
himself." 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  stay  at  the  university  he  was 
wretchedly  poor.  He  did  not  even  have  money  enough  to  buy 
wood  for  the  heating  of  the  garret  where  he  lived.  Sometimes 
he  borrowed  a  sackful  from  some  more  fortunate  comrade,  car- 
rying it  home  on  his  own  back,  and  sometimes  he  stayed  in  bed 
for  days  to  keep  warm.  His  first  term  was  almost  lost  because 
he  had  no  books  and  no  money  to  buy  any.  But  worse  than  all 
this  was  the  rebellion  Inspired  within  him  by  the  futility  of  the 
whole  academical  system.  Once  he  broke  away  In  despair  and 
began  to  teach  In  one  of  the  public  schools  at  Stockholm.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  lowest  grade,  and  realized  quickly  that  he 
had  exchanged  one  hell  for  another.  Like  "  The  Officer  "  In 
his  Dream  Play,  he  Imagined  himself  condemned  to  start  the 
whole  dreary  routine  over  again,  not  as  a  teacher,  but  as  one 
of  the  pupils — bored,  scolded  and  snubbed. 

It  is  of  no  use  here  to  talk  of  lacking  flexibility  or  adapta- 
bility. Young  Strlndberg's  story  Is  the  same  one  told  by  one 
man  of  genius  after  another.     They  are  all  fitted  for  some  par- 
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ticular  task — and  until  they  find  that  task,  they  are  helpless. 
Rousseau,  Balzac,  Wagner,  Ibsen,  Shaw,  are  among  those  that 
may  be  mentioned  in  Illustration.  And  It  Is  to  be  well  noted 
that  during  the  period  In  question  Strindberg  was  firmly  con- 
vinced of  his  own  Inability  to  write.  He  had  tried,  and — 
"  nothing  would  come."  His  family  regarded  him  as  a  good- 
for-nothing.  And  he  himself  was,  on  the  whole,  fearful  that 
their  judgment  might  prove  correct. 

We  can  then  imagine  his  surprise  and  rapture,  when,  during 
that  temporary  absence  from  the  university,  he  discovered  that, 
after  all,  the  gift  of  poetical  creation  was  his.  It  was  as  If  some 
frozen  fountain  had  thawed  out  and  sent  a  flood  of  Inspiration 
through  his  whole  being.  In  a  couple  of  months  he  produced 
several  comedies  and  a  five-act  tragedy  in  verse  on  a  classical 
theme.  This  he  named  Hermione,  and  to  this  day  It  remains 
distinctly  readable.  A  one-act  verse  play  was  accepted  and 
played  at  the  Royal  Theatre.  Strindberg  was  then  twenty.  A 
little  later  another  small  play,  The  Outcast — a  historical  prose 
study  undoubtedly  suggested  by  Bjornson's  Between  the  Battles 
— won  him  the  attention  of  King  Charles  XV  and  a  stipend  from 
the  monarch's  private  purse. 

While  this  spell  of  sunshine  lasted,  he  returned  to  the  uni- 
versity to  make  another  vain  attempt  at  winning  a  degree.  He 
read  prodigiously — and  some  of  his  reading  actually  overlapped 
the  courses  prescribed  by  the  curriculum.  But  as  a  rule  his  mind 
followed  its  own  Impulses.  The  keynote  of  his  entire  existence 
at  that  time  was  an  intense  Intellectual  curiosity.  "  To  look 
through  everything,  to  know  everything,  was  a  mania  with  me," 
he  said  of  himself  later.  That  mania  has  remained  typical  of 
his  mental  attitude  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life. 
And  I  think  It  has  proved  the  saving  factor  more  than  once  when 
he  found  himself  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  Irremediable  dis- 
aster. Nor  has  there  ever  been  anything  superficial  about  his 
Insatiable  curiosity.  Whether  searching  his  own  soul  or  observ- 
ing surrounding  nature,  he  must  needs  get  to  the  bottom  of 
things.  Thus  I  found  not  long  ago  that  he  had  examined  the 
botanical  textbooks  In  six  different  languages  merely  to  clear  up 
some  obscure  point.     And  the  mercllessness  of  his  introspection 
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is  splendidly  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  which  he  describes  a 
character  who  is  none  but  himself  in  slight  disguise:  **  Falk  was 
a  vivisector  who  experimented  on  his  own  soul,  always  going 
around  with  open  wounds,  until  he  gave  his  life  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge." 

It  was  during  that  second  stay  at  the  university  he  made 
three  spiritual  acquaintances  which  became  largely  determin- 
ing for  his  future  development.  They  were  the  Danish  phil- 
osopher Kierkegaard's  Either — Or,  which  made  him  forever 
a  champion  of  the  ethical,  as  juxtaposed  to  the  aesthetical,  life 
conception;  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  which 
revealed  to  him  the  relativity  of  truth  and  the  rooting  of  all  ideas 
in  material  conditions;  and,  finally,  Eduard  von  Hartmann's 
Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  which  introduced  him  to  the  gos- 
pel of  pessimism,  the  acceptance  of  life  as  an  inevitable  and,  per- 
haps, meaningless  evil.  Since  those  days  Strindberg  has  trav- 
elled many  strange  paths  and  worshipped  at  many  new  shrines, 
but  still  he  remains  faithful  in  spirit  to  these  earlier  guides; 
still  he  proclaims  in  all  his  books  and  plays  that  art  and 
knowledge  are  equally  subservient  to  life,  and  that  life  itself 
must  be  lived  as  we  know  best,  chiefly  because  we  are  part  of  it 
and  cannot  escape  from  its  promptings. 

He  wrote,  too,  during  that  period,  but  destroyed  everything 
without  having  made  an  attempt  to  get  it  played  or  published. 
Two  historical  five-act  tragedies  were  among  the  products  thus 
sacrificed  to  his  growing  power  of  self-criticism.  With  the 
death  of  the  king  in  1872,  his  stipend  ceased  and  distress  re- 
turned. Unable  to  read,  unable  to  write,  unable  to  do  anything 
but  paint — in  which  art  this  wonderful  man  has  also  reached 
considerable  proficiency  without  ever  having  studied  it  in  pre- 
scribed fashion — he  feared  that  he  was  losing  his  mind.  On  one 
occasion  comrades  had  to  watch  at  his  bed  for  several  nights 
while  every  available  candle  was  kept  burning  to  shield  him  from 
the  horrors  lurking  in  the  darkness.  And  once  the  future  author 
of  Inferno,  who  was  to  drift  as  close  to  the  border-line  between 
the  rational  and  the  irrational  as  anyone  may  dare  without  fatal 
results,  actually  wrote  to  a  private  sanitarium  for  advice. 

In  the  end  he  gave  up  the  vain  struggle  for  academical  pre- 
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ferment  and  returned  to  Stockholm.  A  lucky  chance  took  him 
out  to  one  of  the  innumerable  islands  that  make  the  inlet  to 
Stockholm  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  There,  dur- 
ing two  quietly  happy  summer  months,  he  wrote  his  first  master- 
piece. Master  Olof,  a  historical  prose  drama  grouped  around 
the  Luther  of  the  Swedish  Reformation.  Forty  years  have 
passed  since  Strindberg,  then  only  twenty-three  years  old,  com- 
pleted that  work.  Forty  years  of  shifting  literary  fashions  have 
failed  to  sap  its  strength  or  dim  its  charm.  But  while  it  still 
seems  great  to-day,  even  when  compared  with  the  epoch-making 
works  of  universal  literature,  it  stood  unique  in  Swedish  litera- 
ture at  the  time  of  its  completion — a  landmark  proclaiming  the 
Inception  of  a  new  era. 

That  play  was  rejected — scornfully  and  sneeringly  rejected 
— by  the  literary  arbiters  of  the  Royal  Theatre,  then  the  only 
stage  available  for  the  production  of  such  a  work.  No  pub- 
lisher could  be  found  for  it.  Not  until  five  years  later  was  it 
placed  before  the  public  in  book  form,  and  then  in  altered  shape, 
after  its  author  had  rewritten  it  five  times  In  compliance  with  the 
edict  of  the  critics  that  verse  alone  was  suitable  to  the  historical 
drama — an  opinion  voiced  about  the  same  time  by  William 
Archer  In  regard  to  Ibsen's  E^nperor  and  Galilean.  The  first 
stage  performance  of  Master  Olof  did  not  occur  until  1880,  and 
then  on  one  of  the  privately  managed  stages  that  had  begun  to 
spring  up  In  the  capital. 

For  a  time  the  reception  accorded  his  first  authentlcal  work 
of  genius  seemed  to  rob  Strindberg  of  the  very  desire  to  write. 
His  struggle  for  mere  existence  became  more  trying  than  ever. 
At  last,  after  having  failed  as  actor  and  as  a  hack  writer  for 
several  daily  newspapers,  he  obtained  a  position  In  the  Royal 
Library.  And  there  he  spent  his  time  in  studying  Chinese  and 
writing  monographs  on  the  relations  between  China  and  Sweden 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  One  of  these  efforts  was  even  read 
before  the  French  Institute  and  brought  him  a  medal  from  the 
Russian  Geographical  Society. 

He  was  twenty-six,  and  the  arch-rebel  within  him  appeared 
to  have  received  a  quietus  forever,  when  he  met  the  woman  who 
was  to  exercise  an  Influence  on  his  fate  comparable  to  that  first 
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impression  of  the  world's  blind  injustice  which  had  burned  itself 
so  ineradicably  into  the  boy's  consciousness.  She  was  another 
man's  wife.  Of  the  vicissitudinous  courtship  that  ensued  I  shall 
not  speak  here.  In  the  end  a  divorce  left  the  woman  free  to 
marry  the  man  who  had  already  been  her  lover  for  some  time. 
And  throughout  the  transitory  period,  as  well  as  afterwards,  the 
passing  and  the  coming  husband  seem  to  have  regarded  each 
other  not  only  without  ill-will,  but  with  real  friendship.  In  the 
whole  matter  inhered,  however,  an  ambiguity  that  must  have 
hurt  Strindberg  to  the  quick.  For  this  man,  to  whose  several 
"  marital  ventures "  jeering  references  have  been  frequently 
made,  is  above  everything  else  clean  in  all  his  instincts.  And 
that  he  had  to  reach  his  dreamed  happiness  through  what  the 
world  calls  a  scandal  was  sure  to  call  forth  a  reaction  sooner  or 
later. 

But  happiness  he  had  for  a  time — the  first  genuine  happiness 
of  his  life.  And  under  that  stimulus  he  began  to  write  again: 
first  a  series  of  short  stories,  and  then  a  novel.  The  Red 
Room.  This  was  his  second  masterpiece.  It  established  his 
reputation  as  a  writer,  though  his  own  countrymen  did  their  best 
to  overlook  the  book.  In  the  end  it  won  its  way  largely  through 
the  recognition  bestowed  on  it  by  critics  in  the  other  Scandina- 
vian countries.  During  the  next  few  years  Strindberg's  literary 
productivity  was  tremendous.  But  I  shall  here  speak  of  only 
one  more  work  from  that  period — the  first  of  the  two  short  story 
volumes  named  Marriage.  He  wrote  It  In  Switzerland,  whither 
he  had  withdrawn  to  give  himself  wholly  to  his  art.  The  impe- 
tus to  it  came  unmistakably  from  Ibsen's  A  DolVs  House,  against 
which  Strindberg  reacted  antipathetically  from  the  first.  His 
Immediate  object  was  merely  to  present  modern  marriage  as  he 
saw  it — based  not  on  "  ideal  claims,"  but  on  economical  con- 
ditions. But  as  usual  he  spoke  what  he  held  to  be  the  truth  with 
such  force  that  evasion  became  Impossible. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  criminal  proceed- 
ings were  started,  not  against  Strindberg,  but  against  his  pub- 
lisher, and  not  for  "  Immorality,"  but  for — sacrilegious  treat- 
ment of  the  established  religion.  By  hurrying  home,  Strindberg 
succeeded  in  turning  the  fire  on  himself.     While  the  proceedings 
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lasted,  the  whole  country  was  literally  split  in  twain  over  the 
issues  involved.  It  was  the  old  and  the  new  fighting  for  su- 
premacy. The  jury  at  last  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty," 
and  the  author  was  acclaimed  with  a  fervor  rarely  if  ever  dis- 
played toward  a  literary  man  in  Sweden.  He  was  thereafter 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  that  band  of  radical  poets  and 
artists  who  called  themselves  "  Young  Sweden."  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  feasting  and  shouting,  the  object  of  this  enthu- 
siasm whispered  to  himself:  "  Yes,  you  cheer  me  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow you  will  be  hissing  me."  And  the  main  impression  re- 
tained by  his  mind  was  not  of  the  joyous  tumult  caused  by  his 
acquittal,  but  of  the  humiliation  that  had  led  up  to  it — for  he  felt 
that  his  aim  had  been  unmistakably  pure. 

That  was  in  1884.  His  marriage  lasted  seven  years  longer, 
but  with  every  passing  year  the  relationship  between  him  and  his 
wife  grew  more  painful.  Time  and  again  he  tried  to  break  the 
bond,  and  as  often  he  returned,  drawn  back  partly  by  lingering 
love,  and  partly  by  that  ''  link  "  which  held  him  most  powerfully 
— the  children.  But  not  only  love  for  wife  and  children,  but  his 
entire  natural  bent  made  it  hard  for  him  to  seek  relief  from  a 
burden  become  unbearable.  For  he  was  and  is  by  nature 
monogamous.  And  one  of  the  main  tragedies  of  his  all  too 
tragic  life  has  just  been  his  inability  to  realize  that  ideal  of  two 
souls  walking  side  by  side  through  life,  bound  together  by  a  love 
that  had  in  it  no  touch  of  impurity. 

Omniscience  would  be  needed  to  proclaim  the  exact  degree 
of  responsibility  attaching  to  the  man  and  the  woman  in  that 
marriage.  The  hellish  tortures  which  it  inflicted  on  both  parties 
to  it  have  been  pictured  by  Strindberg  in  his  autobiographical 
novel,  A  Fool's  Confession,  with  a  minute  exactness  and  a  psy- 
chological penetration  that  have  probably  never  been  surpassed. 
Some  of  the  charges  and  insinuations  contained  in  that  remark- 
able book  may  be  exaggerated,  or  even  imagined,  but  to  one 
knowing  the  man,  his  uncanny  faculty  for  observation  and  his 
irresistible  tendency  to  record  the  truth  in  spite  of  himself,  the 
conclusion  seems  inevitable  that,  on  the  whole,  the  picture  of 
marital  life  presented  in  the  book  is  correct.  Where  Strindberg 
made  his  mistake  was  in  letting  himself  be  tempted  by  his  just 
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grievances  into  mistaking  the  specimen  for  the  species,  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  type.  When  he  thought  himself  arraigning 
wonian,  his  charges  were  In  reahty  directed  against  a  woman — 
his  wife.  And  his  later  pictures  of  married  life  showed  that 
form  of  human  relationship,  not  as  it  must  be  and  always  is,  but 
as  it  may  be  and  often  becomes.  Personally  I  believe  that  he 
has  never  written  a  line  that  does  not  contain  something  of  truth 
in  It.  But  I  believe  also  that  frequently — and  especially  dur- 
ing the  period  In  question — he  has  mistaken  a  truth  for  the 
truth. 

While  the  final  catastrophe  was  still  impending,  he  wrote 
some  of  his  most  wonderful  dramatic  works — the  three-act  mod- 
ern tragedy  named  The  Father,  and  his  first  group  of  iconoclas- 
tic one-act  plays,  with  Miss  Juliet  preceding  and  surpassing  all 
the  rest.  During  a  stay  at  Berlin,  while  he  was  still  striving  to 
recover  from  the  shock  imparted  to  his  whole  system  by  the 
divorce  from  his  first  wife,  he  met  and  courted  a  sympathetic 
German  woman,  a  writer  also,  whose  tastes  seemed  congenial  to 
his  own.  That  second  experiment  lasted  only  a  few  years.  It 
was  not  so  violently  unhappy  as  the  first  one,  but  the  experiences 
it  Implied  helped  undoubtedly  to  bring  on  the  crisis  which  finally 
overtook  Strlndberg  at  the  age  of  forty-five — an  age  that  almost 
always  plays  a  significant  part  in  the  lives  of  greatly  gifted  men 
— and  which  served  to  wipe  five  whole  years  out  of  his  existence 
as  an  artistic  creator. 

At  all  times,  from  his  earliest  youth  to  the  present  day,  he 
has  been  keenly  Interested  in  every  aspect  of  life  not  only  as  an 
artist  but  as  a  thinker  also.  He  has  studied  every  branch  of 
modern  science  from  astronomy  to  sociology.  Nature  has  al- 
ways been  to  him  a  book  which  he  read  with  never-failing  fasci- 
nation. The  comments  of  other  men  on  that  book  have  also 
been  of  interest  to  him,  but  at  no  time  has  he  been  Inclined  to 
accept  them  unchallenged.  Some  day  the  world  will  know  what 
a  treasure-trove  of  suggestive  ideas  lies  hidden  among  Strlnd- 
berg's  scientific  and  philosophical  speculations,  even  when  these 
appear  most  fantastic.  Not  as  if  I  meant  to  say  that  he  has 
always  been  In  the  right,  but  I  think  that,  in  his  criticism  of  mod- 
ern science,  however  uncharitable  it  be  in  form,  he  has  always 
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been  on  the  track  of  some  truth  still  hidden  from  the  patient 
plodders  in  the  field  Involved. 

From  an  early  period,  when  a  physician's  calling  was  in  his 
mind  and  actually  led  him  into  the  dissecting  room  and  the  lab- 
oratory, he  entertained  a  passionate  fondness  for  chemistry  and 
Its  problems.  During  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking 
those  problems  engrossed  his  mind  completely.  The  will-o'-the- 
wisp  pursued  most  ardently  was  the  transmutabllity  of  elements 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  stable  and  irreducible.  Back  of  this 
dream  lay  the  older  one  of  making  gold,  and  It  was  with  the  lat- 
ter that  Strindberg's  overwrought  fancy  became  more  and  more 
preoccupied.  But  not  for  the  sake  of  gain.  What  he  sought, 
now  as  always,  was  truth — and  It  Is  as  a  seeker  for  truth,  for 
spiritual  treasures,  that  Strlndberg  should  always  be  regarded, 
no  matter  what  we  find  him  saying  or  doing. 

That  strange  search  of  his  at  Paris  in  the  middle  nineties 
brought  him  what  he  looked  for,  but  not  exactly  in  the  form  that 
he  had  expected.  For  he  found  not  ordinary  gold,  but — the 
mystic  faith  of  Swedenborg.  Through  that  faith  he  won  his 
way  once  more  to  health  and  strength  and  spiritual  balance  and 
creative  power.  But  ere  he  reached  that  far,  he  had  nearly  sac- 
rificed both  life  and  reason.  There  is  another  autobiographical 
work.  Inferno,  in  which  he  tells  of  his  travels  through  the  nether- 
most regions  of  despair  and  delusion.  In  all  the  world's  litera- 
ture there  is  not  another  book  quite  its  equal.  It  Is  a  document 
that  must  enter  as  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  our  coming 
understanding  of  the  human  mind. 

Returning  to  Sweden  in  the  summer  of  1896,  Strlndberg 
actually  spent  a  couple  of  months  In  a  private  sanitarium  kept  by 
an  old  friend.  A  year  later  he  began  to  write  again — first  of 
all,  the  volumes  embodying  the  mental  crisis  just  completed. 
And  then,  while  all  the  world  was  still  thinking  him  lost  forever, 
there  followed  a  period  of  such  miraculous  creative  activity  that 
soon  Its  results  eclipsed  all  his  earlier  achievements.  Plays, 
modern  and  historical,  realistic  and  symbolistic;  novels  and 
stories;  pamphlets  of  critical,  scientific  and  political  bearing; 
verse  and  prose;  works  of  playful  fancy  and  others  filled  with 
the  deepest  pathos — a  whole  literature,  in  short,  with  all  its  at- 
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tendant  subdivisions,  seemed  to  pour  forth  in  unbroken  stream 
from  his  fertile  brain. 

Of  his  private  life  since  the  opening  of  that  final  period  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak.  Even  when  his  fame  rose  into  higher 
and  higher  flood  tide,  there  came  days  of  disappointment  and 
sorrow.  Too  often  his  efforts — even  the  best — were  met  with 
a  lack  of  understanding,  or  a  premeditated  misconstruction,  that 
tempted  the  berserker  nature  within  him  into  outbursts  like  those 
contained  in  certain  chapters  of  his  latest  novel,  Black  Flags,  or 
in  the  pamphlet  entitled  Speeches  to  the  Swedish  Nation,  But 
in  the  main  the  tenor  of  his  existence  had  become  determined, 
and  what  happened  for  good  or  bad  might  disturb  but  not  alter 
his  general  trend.  There  was  a  third  marriage — a  final  search 
for  the  dreamed  ideal.  It  was  the  briefest  and  least  turbulent 
of  his  marital  episodes.  Then  the  solitude  closed  in  around  him 
again — the  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  which  he  has  pic- 
tured so  touchingly  in  Alone.  It  was  no  longer  quite  unwel- 
come. He  might  have  been  unreservedly  happy  but  for  one  lack 
— that  of  children,  his  children.  Not  that  he  has  ever  lost  track 
of  any  one  of  them — there  being  five  in  all  sprung  from  the 
three  marriages — but  he  wanted  them  always  around  him. 

Toward  those  children,  even  more  than  toward  their  mothers, 
his  heart  has  gone  out  in  periods  of  estrangement  and  impending 
separation.  To  surrender  them  has  brought  him  deeper  pain 
than  any  other  loss.  And  yet  he  has  never  tried  to  keep  them, 
because  he  felt  so  strongly  that  children  belong  primarily  to  the 
mother  for  their  own  sake.  Fear  of  the  mother's  unworthiness 
as  mother  has  raised  his  anger  to  a  greater  degree  of  fierceness 
than  anything  else.  For  though  he  never  received  from  his  own 
mother  the  fulness  of  love  he  craved,  he  has  had  for  his  off- 
spring a  tenderness  and  a  devotion  such  as  commonly  the  mother 
alone  is  held  capable  of.  He  might  truly  be  named  the  poet  of 
fatherhood — and  it  is  thoroughly  characteristic  that  he  named 
his  most  poignant  tragedy  The  Father,  and  not  The  Husband. 
It  is  frequently  asserted  nowadays,  that  the  father's  love  for 
the  child  is  more  or  less  acquired,  more  or  less  reasoned,  while 
that  of  the  mother  is  instinctive  and  spontaneous.  Against  this 
view  Strindberg  carries  on  incessant  warfare.     In  his  eye  the 
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child  appears  as  strongly  and  as  inevitably  tied  to  one  parent  as 
to  the  other.  And  beneath  that  tie  he  sees  the  individual's  crav- 
ing for  continued  existence  in  the  child.  One  of  the  main  issues 
in  that  duel  of  the  sexes  which  forms  such  a  conspicuous  theme 
of  his  art  is  the  struggle  of  each  parent  to  impress  his  or  her 
nature  on  the  child,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  one's.  What 
his  work  might  have  been,  if  fate  had  granted  him  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  that  triple  happiness  which  he  has  repeatedly  pic- 
tured in  such  glowing  colors — the  happiness  of  home  and  wife 
and  children — no  amount  of  speculation  can  reveal.  But  of  one 
thing  I  feel  sure:  that  if,  at  least,  he  could  always  have  had  his 
children  about  him,  some  of  his  bitterest  and  most  regrettable 
pages  would  never  have  been  written. 
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IN  the  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone  we  find  It  recorded  that,  during 
his  maturer  years,  when  he  was  applied  to  by  earnest  young 
Englishmen  for  suggestions  as  to  the  course  of  study  it 
would  be  most  advantageous  for  them  to  pursue,  he  was 
wont  to  advise  that  they  ponder  the  working  of  freedom  In 
America. 

One  Is  moved  to  wish  that  those  among  ourselves  who  occupy 
positions  of  authority  and  influence  would  more  often  give  like 
advice  to  the  youth  of  our  own  country;  for  It  challenges  atten- 
tion how  frequently  they  appear  to  feel  a  deep  distrust  of  that 
very  thing  which  the  greatest  English  statesman  of  modern 
times  thought  worthy  of  admiring  contemplation. 

Sometimes  it  seems  Indeed  a  cause  for  real  concern  how 
little  the  theory  upon  which  our  government  rests  is  to-day  the 
fashion  among  what  one  might  designate — In  paraphrase  of  a 
popular  term — the  Intellectual  "  special  interests."  No  doubt 
it  should  be  recognized  as  the  other  swing  of  the  pendulum  from 
the  pseudo-philosophy  of  government  fashionable  among  the 
leaders  of  thought  In  the  eighteenth  century.  To-day  one 
achieves  a  reputation  for  a  distinguished  attitude  of  mind,  not 
by  proclaiming  the  divinity  of  the  popular  will,  but  by  placing 
a  low  estimate  upon  the  sentiments  and  motives  of  the  multitude, 
and  predicating  of  the  majority  that  it  must  almost  necessarily 
be  wrong. 

An  example  of  how  members  of  our  learned  class  too  fre- 
quently feel  toward  the  considerable  remainder  of  their  fellow 
citizens — perhaps  also,  an  example  of  how  the  sense  of  humor 
may  be  quenched  by  draughts  of  the  Pierian  Spring — was  re- 
cently given  by  one  of  our  prominent  college  presidents  while 
addressing  an  assemblage  of  International  Importance. 

With  disdain  tempered  by  compassion  he  spoke  of  "  that 
element  of  the  population  which  cannot  tolerate  the  notion  of 
the  country  being  In  the  hands  of  clergymen  and  professors,  of 
lawyers  and  philanthropists." 
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From  similar  sources  come  constant  warnings  against  this 
'*  element  "  and  its  influence.  They  are  spoken  in  the  sincere 
desire  to  save  our  republic  from  untimely  and  chaotic  end,  yet 
one  cannot  but  regret  that  this  should  be  so  commonly  the  sen- 
timent of  those  to  whom  a  large  number  of  the  intelligent  and 
influential  look  for  guidance,  since  the  opinions  inculcated  are  at 
variance  with  the  principle  by  virtue  of  which  our  State  exists, 
and  we,  who  have  no  logical  course  save  to  trust  with  ''  a  pa- 
tient confidence,  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people,"  are  filled 
with  forebodings  as  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  spirit  of 
democracy. 

Of  late  there  has  been  furnished  a  new  text  for  such  utter- 
ance by  a  popular  movement  of  a  significance  not  to  be  over- 
looked. Originating  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  conditions 
are  favorable  to  new  departures  and  where  the  population  is 
notably  law-abiding  and  American,  the  demand  for  power  to 
recall  unsatisfactory  members  of  the  judiciary  has  been  granted 
in  two  States,  and  although  at  first  attracting  little  attention  has, 
in  a  short  time,  spread  until  it  has  challenged  national  consider- 
ation. 

The  event  has  already  made  it  appear  probable  that  an  issue 
not  easily  disposed  of  has  arisen.  To  underrate  it,  to  seek  to 
brush  it  aside  as  the  manifestation  of  a  peevish  mood,  of  a  dis- 
orderly humor  upon  the  part  of  a  restless  populace,  would  be  a 
mistake.  The  very  magnitude  and  intricacy  of  the  questions 
raised  is  earnest  that,  having  once  been  advanced,  they  will 
"  never  be  settled  until  they  are  settled  right." 

Although  involved  in  subtleties,  and  unenlivened  by  any 
dramatic  element,  this  matter  arouses  a  universal  interest  be- 
cause it  lies  so  close  to  the  roots  of  a  principle  upon  which  all 
stable  governments  have  been  founded,  that  there  is  wide-spread 
fear  the  growth  may  not  long  survive  such  tampering  and  there 
may  follow  the  "  end  of  all  things  "  predicted  by  Montesquieu. 
Upon  the  part  of  the  cautious  and  conservative,  supposition  is 
the  more  arrayed  against  the  movement  that  it  is  championed  by 
most  of  the  magazines  and  journals  which  are  sweepingly  dis- 
missed as  **  yellow." 

But   those   who   look   askance   upon   change,    should   guard 
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against  being  themselves  swayed  by  mere  sentiment.  They 
should  strive  to  weigh  honestly  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  this  demand  for  reform,  to  decide  with  all  possible  detach- 
ment whether  or  not  it  is  justified,  and  whether  or  not  its  results 
would  probably  be  subversive  of  law  and  order.  By  so  doing 
they  may  go  far  toward  lessening  the  evils  of  the  transition 
period  which  seems  impending. 

Broadly  underlying  the  more  immediate  and  concrete  consid- 
erations moving  most  of  those  who  would  have  the  judiciary 
subject  to  recall.  Is  the  slowly  gained  recognition  that  we  are 
very  far  indeed  from  having  a  Government  of  the  majority,  that 
the  safeguards  erected  to  protect  the  minority  have  given  this 
shifting  political  abstraction  undue  power,  and  that  many  ills 
from  which  we  suffer  have  their  origin  here. 

It  was  inevitable  that  as  the  fact  became  generally  appre- 
hended, there  should  arise  a  demand  that  public  offices  be  held 
directly  from  the  voters  rather  than  from  the  adroitest  clique 
or  the  strongest  party  organization.  As  a  result,  the  proposal 
for  popular  election  of  senators  is  already  upon  the  verge  of 
acceptance,  there  bids  fair  to  follow  increased  agitation  for  a 
like  method  of  choosing  the  President — that  executive  head  of 
our  republic  more  powerful  than  many  constitutional  monarchs 
— while  the  majority  finds  means  of  asserting  itself  in  local  af- 
fairs through  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  through  such 
immediate  and  practical  control  of  elected  officers  as  is  afforded 
by  the  recall.  Having  found  the  recall  effective  and  satisfactory 
here,  it  was  certain  to  be  thought  of  as  applicable  to  the  judi- 
ciary. 

And  few  measures  could  have  been  more  certain  of  favor 
from  the  multitude.  For  it  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  there 
exists  a  popular  prejudice  against  those  whose  profession  is  the 
law.  The  laity  is  prone  to  undervalue  the  conservative  prin- 
ciple, and  does  not  acknowledge  with  due  gratitude — is  indeed 
unaware  of — Its  debt  to  judge-made  law. 

If  it  loves  its  Jefferson  and  its  Lincoln  and  has  slight  enthu- 
siasm for  John  Marshall,  It  is  because  the  former  were,  one 
might  say,  only  Incidentally  lawyers,  and  of  the  creative  rather 
than  the  legal  mind.     That  this  type  does  not  appeal  to  the 
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general  Imagination  scarcely  needs  stating.  The  legal  mind  Is 
mistrusted  as  Inimical  to  broad  and  liberal  Issues,  as  exalting 
property  rights  above  abstractly  human  ones,  and  as  too  likely 
to  forget  that,  since  what  was  yesterday  the  unthinkable  propo- 
sition of  the  enthusiast  Is  to-day  a  basic  proposition  of  law,  the 
radical  Is  not  necessarily  an  enemy  of  society. 

Apart  from  this  we  have  the  more  specific  consideration 
which  it  Is  Impossible  to  escape,  that  among  those  who  make  up 
what  we  are  wont  to  designate  as  the  working  class  there  Is  bit- 
terness against  the  courts,  and  a  belief  for  which  they  can  adduce 
much  justification,  that  the  poor  man  stands  little  chance  of  get- 
ting what  he  considers  his  rights — still  less  of  encountering  the 
leniency  shown  so  often  to  powerful  offenders. 

There  is  not  perfect  faith  in  the  fair  dealing,  or  even  in  the 
integrity  of  judges.  In  certain  sections  of  the  country  almost 
the  whole  community  has  for  years  believed  its  judiciary  cor- 
rupt. Impeachment  is  to  all  intents  impossible,  the  machinery 
of  local  government  made  it  equally  so  for  the  people  to  put 
upon  the  bench  men  who  held  their  confidence.  Yet  censure  of 
the  courts  was  condemned  as  little  short  of  criminal;  although 
nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  suppose  that  in  this 
protestant  age  any  institution  represented  in  the  persons  of  men 
can  be  maintained  above  criticism. 

While  interpretation  of  the  law  differs  upon  every  side,  while 
decisions  are  made  and  reversed  and  the  reversals  reversed, 
while  the  final  appeal  hangs  upon  the  opinion  of  five  men  out  of 
nine — and  even  this  majority  of  one  may  change  its  mind — it  is 
idle  to  insist  that  the  courts  be  accorded  unquestioning  reverence, 
that  the  populace  accept  them  as  too  sacred  to  be  meddled  with. 
They  will  never  be  held  more  infallible  than  the  decisions  they 
hand  down,  nor  more  worthy  of  respect  than  the  men  who  pre- 
side in  them. 

And  precisely  here  is  such  logic  as  may  lie  in  the  judicial  re- 
call. It  is  general  to  charge  Americans  with  a  decreasing 
respect  for  the  law,  yet  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
what  the  rank  and  file  actually  desire  is  law  that  has  not  lagged 
behind  social  evolution  and  which  is  interpreted  by  men  as  far 
as  humanly  possible  above  prejudice  or  venality. 
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To  the  average  voter  the  recall  of  the  judiciary  does  not 
stand  for  rebellion  against  restraint.  Mob-unrullness  it  Is  not 
— in  motive,  at  any  rate.  In  those  States  which  now  have  the 
recall  the  standard  of  citizenship  and  the  general  intelligence  is 
high,  the  voters  are  markedly  representative  of  a  race  whose 
strongest  characteristic  has  always  been  the  love  of  just  and 
stable  government — but  which  has  found  that  these  are  only  to 
be  obtained  by  altering  laws  and  constitutions. 

Among  the  objections  raised  to  this  movement  are  that  it 
will  cause  the  people  to  infer  their  superiority  to  the  law  from 
control  of  its  interpreters;  that  a  judge  is  entitled  to  trial  for 
alleged  bad  behavior;  that  the  three  functions  of  government, 
legislative,  judicial  and  executive,  will  cease  to  be  separate;  that 
there  will  follow  the  debasement  of  the  judiciary,  and  above  all, 
that  there  will  remain  no  safeguard  of  minority  rights. 

To  the  first  It  might  be  answered  that  the  people  are  already 
theoretically  superior  to  the  law,  in  that  it  lies  with  them  to 
amend  or  alter  the  constitution.  In  England  their  control  is 
still  more  direct  and  immediate,  and  the  Englishman  is  notori- 
ously law-abiding.  Nor  does  it  seem  quite  reasonable  to  insist 
that  citizens  will  have  less  respect  for  the  law  if  they  may 
recall  its  interpreters — after  formal  preliminaries  extending  over 
a  considerable  period — than  if  they  may  defeat  them  at  the 
polls. 

As  to  the  second  contention — It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  con- 
viction, even  in  quite  extreme  cases  of  misconduct,  would  be  well- 
nigh  impossible.  A  solitary  but  sufficient  example  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  has  been  furnished  very  recently  In  the 
notorious  case  of  a  Federal  judge  In  a  western  State. 

To  the  third  objection  there  Is  the  reply  that  the  three  func- 
tions of  government  have  not  In  fact  remained  separate,  and  per- 
haps could  not  do  so  practically. 

In  respect  of  the  argument  that  good  men  will  not  offer 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  bench  if  recall  hangs  over  them 
— as  far  as  civic  and  State  officials  have  been  concerned,  a  better 
class  seems  to  have  come  Into  the  field  where  the  undesirable  can 
be  removed.  It  may  equally  well  be  so  with  the  judiciary.  For 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  occupants  of  the  bench  would  ever  be 
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unseated  capriciously,  for  no  graver  cause  than  merely  an  un- 
popular decision. 

Those  who  believe  in  our  tolerant  and  '^  nonchalant  "  popu- 
lace deem  It  likely  that  the  conduct  of  affairs  would  be  attended 
with  no  visible  change  whatsoever.  With  aggregations  of  men 
responsibility  and  trust  have  a  sobering  effect,  and  the  fear  of 
doing  injustice,  of  intrenching  upon  the  territory  of  a  special 
knowledge,  will  quite  possibly  make  the  recall  an  expedient  never 
resorted  to.  And  this  will  be  more  certainly  the  case  if,  as  is 
probable,  members  of  the  judiciary  would  be  at  greater  pains 
than  now^  to  avoid  coming  under  suspicion,  and  would  take  a 
legitimate  lead  of  the  people  by  pointing  out  where  laws  and  pro- 
cedure likely  to  cause  offence  could  be  bettered — a  duty  wherein 
they  themselves  are  tardily  admitting  dereliction.  There  will, 
let  us  hope,  be  less  of  that  tendency — which  calls  forth  the  stric- 
tures of  an  eminent  modern  writer  upon  jurisprudence — to  con- 
sider an  action  at  law,  ''  a  game  that  may  be  won  or  lost  by  play- 
ing some  particular  move." 

Yet  the  forensic  position  by  a  prophet  is  insecure,  and  more 
than  commonly  so  in  this  case — whether  good  or  evil  be  foretold. 
We  might,  however,  do  well  to  remember  the  recent  admission 
of  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson: 

"  For  fifteen  years,"  he  said,  ''  I  taught  my  classes  that  the 
initiative  and  referendum  wouldn't  work.  I  can  prove  it  yet. 
The  trouble  is  that  they  do." 

But  concerning  the  most  theoretical,  and  therefore  the  most 
Important,  of  the  objections  named — that  the  minority  will  lose 
Its  right  of  being  assured,  in  so  far  as  possible,  that  its  case  will 
receive  unbiassed  consideration  at  any  given  moment.  Here 
there  arises  an  issue  not  to  be  disposed  of  carelessly. 

And  we  may  as  well  allow  that  this  is  an  abstraction  not  gone 
into  by  the  average  voter,  who  is  both  unanalytical  and  inarticu- 
late when  it  comes  to  subtleties  of  the  sort.  He  does  not  readily 
distinguish  between  public  servants  and  interpreters  of  the  law, 
but  dismisses  the  debate  with  some  such  simple  and  inadequate 
formula  as  that  "judges  are  no  better  nor  more  infallible  than 
other  men  whom  the  people  elect  to  serve  them,"  or  "  in  this 
free  land  there  is  no  place  for  a  class  superior  to  the  will  of  the 
people." 
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When  confronted  by  such  flourishes — albeit  they  contain  a 
measure  of  truth — the  hopeful  democrat  has  need  to  fortify 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  chief  among  the  inconsistencies 
of  human  nature  is  the  ability  to  act  well  while  thinking  de- 
fectively. 

If  nothing  more  reasonable,  more  apposite  than  this  can  be 
adduced  as  argument  in  favor  of  the  new  order  proposed,  the 
old  one  might  perhaps  better  continue  on.  Confusion  of  mind 
and  of  issues  becomes  too  evident.  But  may  not  this  confusion 
be  due — as  in  almost  all  human  misunderstandings — to  failure 
in  going  to  the  very  base  of  the  difl^culty?  Would  not  greater 
clearness  result  if  those  favoring  judicial  recall  were  to  assert 
their  belief  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  society  for  minority  rights  to  receive  their  guarantee  under 
the  terms  of  the  dispensation  hitherto  obtaining? 

It  is  so  obvious  a  platitude  that  one  can  with  difliculty  bring 
oneself  to  suggest  again — what,  nevertheless,  appears  to  need 
perpetual  reiteration — that  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  gov- 
ernment are  not  unchanging,  or  more  exactly  that  there  is  but 
one  which  is  so — that  nothing  is  permanent  save  change. 

In  the  History  of  English  Law  Maine  reminds  us  that  "  the 
matter  of  legal  science  is  not  an  ideal  result  of  ethical  or  political 
analysis*  it  is  the  actual  result  of  the  facts  of  human  nature  and 
history."  We  are  told  by  Bryce  that  "  though  its  (the  law's) 
leading  doctrines  and  its  fundamental  institutions  are  in  some 
respects  essentially  the  same,  in  all  civilized  communities,  still, 
every  given  system  is  ...  .  forever  changing,  growing 
and  decaying,  both  in  its  theory  and  in  its  substance  .... 
each  nation  is,  through  what  the  Germans  call  its  legal  conscious- 
ness, the  maker  and  moulder  of  its  laws."  And  in  Civil  Govern- 
ment Locke  says:  "  Law  in  its  true  notion  is  not  so  much  the 
limitation,  as  the  direction  of  a  free  and  intelligent  agent  to  his 
proper  interest." 

If  we  admit  the  above  conclusions  to  be  true,  how  are  we  to 
insist  that  there  can  be  but  one  method  of  safeguarding  a  minor- 
ity? In  an  essentially  democratic  community,  where  the  aver- 
age of  intelligence  is  high  and  self-government  has  become  noth- 
ing less  than  second  nature,  there  may  be  another  method  more 
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"  actually  the  result  of  the  facts  of  human  nature  and  history," 
because  It  allows  the  "  direction  by  a  free  and  intelligent  agent  to 
his  proper  interest." 

With  us  it  should  take  the  form  of  guaranteeing  minority 
rights  consciously  by  precisely  that  which  has  always  guaranteed 
them — though  unconsciously:  the  sense  of  justice  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  majority.  For  civic  self-consciousness  is  the  ac- 
knowledged purpose  of  the  race's  development. 

In  bare  truth  the  right  of  the  minority  is  not,  in  the  last  issue, 
guaranteed  by  a  protected  judiciary,  but  by  that  which  affords 
the  judiciary  protection — the  state  of  society.  According  to 
Lincoln,  not  only  in  fact  but  in  theory  as  well,  the  people 
are  masters  of  the  courts,  "  not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution, 
but  to  overthrow  the  men  who  would  pervert  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

In  a  turbulent  society  the  minority  has  no  guarantee,  whatso- 
ever the  principles  of  government.  In  one  highly  evolved  it 
would  receive  its  guarantee  as  it  has  always  actually  received  it, 
from  the  majority — but  directly,  not  by  a  circuitous  path. 

In  considering  such  subjects  as  these,  one  needs  constantly  to 
keep  in  mind  the  maxim  of  Mill  that  unless  a  theory  is  good  for 
the  extreme  case,  it  Is  good  for  nothing  at  all.  And  just  how 
good  was  the  theory  that  a  protected  judiciary  could  guarantee 
the  rights  of  a  minority,  was  made  apparent  when  the  refusal  of 
the  majority  to  accept  the  Dred  Scott  decision  eventuated  in  the 
Civil  War.  If  a  popular  vote  could  have  recalled  mistrusted 
judges — as  It  overwhelmingly  elected  the  man  who  disapproved 
their  verdict — we  might  have  been  spared  the  horrors  necessary 
to  prove  that,  whatever  theory  may  be  erected  as  a  barrier,  the 
majority  must  control. 

If  the  populace  has  reached  the  point  where  it  submits  to  a 
law  guaranteeing  the  security  of  one,  or  any  small  portion  of  its 
number,  the  next  step  In  advance  will  consistently  be  that  it 
should  school  Itself  to  allow  that  security  without  sense  of  com- 
pulsion. The  whole  trend  of  humanity,  in  its  social  relation. 
Is  in  this  direction.  And  though  injustice  may  occasionally  re- 
sult, it  would  probably  not  be  oftener  than  at  present — since  we 
cannot  but  allow  that  the  integrity  of  the  judiciary  has  an  enemy 
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in  great  wealth  not  less  formidable  than  any  lurking  in  the 
"  spirit  of  democracy." 

It  remains,  of  course,  debatable  whether  humanity — among 
ourselves — has  yet  reached  the  stage  where  the  experiment  may 
be  safely  made.  Yet  since  evolution  disregarded  brings  about 
revolution,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  a  people  is  ready  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  rights  it  deliberately  and  thoughtfully  claims, 
and  that  it  will  very  soon  learn  to  use  them  properly.  Upon 
what  other  principle,  indeed,  does  our  State  exist,  or  progress? 

To-day  we  can  scarcely  better  foresee  the  condition  of  the 
future  State  than  Plato — with  his  assumption  of  war  as  the 
final  affair  of  a  people — could  have  foreseen  world's  Congresses 
of  Peace.  But  as  the  time  will  presumably  never  arrive  when  it 
will  be  safe  to  abolish  all  checks  against  the  unconsidered  action 
of  the  populace,  they  can  only  be  employed  with  decreasing  fre- 
quency. 

Those  which  were  introduced  into  the  Constitution  by  its 
framers  indicated  extreme  distrust  of  the  people's  capacity  for 
managing  their  own  affairs.  They  were  devised  by  men  who 
"  founded  their  new  government  by  an  involuntary  reference  to 
a  lower  social  state  than  that  which  they  actually  saw  about 
them  " — and  one  far  lower  than  they  hoped  to  evolve.  Their 
wisdom  was  drawn  largely  from  the  experience  of  ancient 
States — as  to  which  the  want  of  scientific  data  at  that  period, 
left  them  insufficiently  informed.  They  relied  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Montesquieu  and  Blackstone.  Their 
frequent  bias  of  mind  was  displayed  by  the  words  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, James  Madison  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  when,  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  they  spoke  of  the  ''  turbulence  and  follies 
of  democracy,"  of  "  protecting  the  rights  of  property  against  the 
spirit  of  democracy,"  and  asserted  that  "  the  people  do  not  want 
virtue,  but  are  the  dupes  of  pretended  patriots." 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  paradox  of  these  men  who  dis- 
trusted democracy  while  staking  their  faith  upon  it,  who  con- 
ceded the  franchise  though  they  inclined  to  believe,  with  the 
ancients,  that  the  salvation  of  States  depended  upon  ''  guar- 
dians "  elevated  above  the  throng,  and  guiding  it  by  duplicity. 

They  knew  the  disorders  of  Greece,  whose  *'  liberty  was 
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accidental,  transient  and  limited,"  those  of  Rome,  whose  genius 
was  for  jurisprudence  and  the  control  of  conquests,  but  not  for 
internal  government.  There  were  fresh  in  their  memories  the 
excesses  of  the  oppression-maddened,  ignorant  French  revolu- 
tionists, and  they  themselves  had  suffered  from  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  colonies  which  were  making  their  first  attempt 
at  self-rule.  But  of  a  free  society  even  so  little  advanced  toward 
perfection  as  ours  to-day,  they  could  only  dream — and  being, 
for  the  most  part,  men  of  common  sense  rather  than  of  great 
gifts,  they  dared  not  trust  their  dreams. 

Their  reliance  was  upon  the  annals  of  other  ages,  more  than 
upon  inspiration.  And  although,  in  seeking  to  understand  the 
present  and  to  descry  what  the  future  holds,  it  is  well  to  bring 
to  our  aid  all  possible  knowledge  of  the  past,  yet  the  weight  we 
give  to  this  must  not  be  undue.  As  Hegel  seeks  to  impress  upon 
us — "  experience  and  history  teach  that  peoples  and  govern- 
ments never  have  learned  anything  from  history,  each  period 
being  in\olved  In  such  peculiar  circumstances,  exhibiting  a  con- 
dition of  things  so  strictly  idiosyncratic,  as  to  require  its  conduct 
to  be  regulated  by  considerations  connected  with  Itself  alone. 
It  Is  useless  to  revert  to  similar  circumstances  in  the  past — since 
nothing  is  more  diverse  than  the  genius  of  those  nations  and  the 
nations  of  our  own  times." 

And  In  I/Histoire  Politique  de  V Europe  we  are  warned  that 
"  if  the  past  is  beneficial  because  it  Initiates  new  generations  into 
the  experiences  of  those  which  are  dead,  It  abuses  its  powers 
and  haunts  the  living  like  a  malicious  spectre." 

The  experiences  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of  Holland,  of  Swit- 
zerland, of  France,  or  of  our  own  early  Federation  are  actually 
little  to  us. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  we  have  had  unpleasant  ex- 
amples of  disorders  among  our  own  people  so  recently  as  around 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  Yet  even  the  lesson  derived  from 
these  is  scarcely  useful  now.  The  disorderly  condition  of  our 
country  from  before  the  time  of  the  lamentable  Mexican  War, 
to  after  that  of  the  reconstruction,  was  due  to  the  anachronistic 
situation  of  being  half  slave,  half  free,  of  a  denial  in  fact  of  the 
principles  by  which  we  justified  our  existence;  and  they  show 
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only  what  we  can  observe  at  all  times,  that  the  refusal  to  live  up 
to  the  best  theory  we  are  able  to  conceive,  is  disastrous  to  tran- 
quil progress  In  nations  as  in  individuals. 

But  over  against  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  this  trou- 
blous period,  we  may  set  those  of  perhaps  the  most  acute- 
vlsloned  and  sympathetic  among  the  host  of  our  critics.  De 
Tocqueville  contends  that  the  tendency  of  our  Institutions  is  to 
make  the  people  averse  to  sudden  changes  and  rash  action.  And 
events  seem  certainly  to  have  borne  this  out,  when  we  consider 
that  despite  the  fact  of  our  unelastic  constitution,  and  of  consti- 
tutions which  might  have  been  expected  to  lead  to  frequent  tur- 
bulence, there  has  been  but  the  one  great  internal  uprising. 

Upon   reflection  It  becomes  very  questionable  whether  the 
supposition  against  the  democratic  spirit  is  justified  by  the  facts. 
Its  manifestations  appear  to  have  been  of  a  kind  subversive  of 
order  chiefly  when  its  normal  activity  and  evolution  was  checked 
— a   generalization  we  will   do   well   to    remember.     That    Its 
spread  Is  "  the  most  permanent  tendency  which  is  to  be  found  in 
history  "  and  that  "  the  various  occurrences  of  national  existence 
have  everywhere  turned  to  the  advantage  of  democracy,"  is  evi- 
dent.    As  to  the  results  which  have  accrued — opinions  appear 
to  be  chiefly  a  matter  of  temperament.      But  in  frankly  aligning 
oneself  with  those  who  believe  that  the  effort  of  the  universe  is 
toward  advance,  one  has  the  support  of  authoritative  philoso- 
phers and  historians.     Among  these  It  Is  generally  agreed  that 
''  society  has  evidently  made  immense  progress,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  humanity  Is  pleasant  and  just  compared  to  what  it  was 
formerly,"  while  "  from  the  despotism  of  the  Orient  to  the  aris- 
tocratic States  of  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages,  and  from  these 
to  the  policy  of  the  Western  States  still  in  development,  there  is 
a  regular  progress  of  Intellectual  and  civil  freedom." 

The  democratic  principle  has  persistently  gained  ground,  and 
sociologically,  at  any  rate,  the  world  has  Improved.  This, 
broadly  considered.  Is  all  the  knowledge  that  will  be  of  use  to  us 
in  shaping  our  future  course.  With  its  help  we  will  gradually 
bring  ourselves  to  abandon  the  notion  of  government  being  a 
form  of  external  compulsion,  rather  than  of  enlightened  self- 
control. 
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Nor  is  it  true,  as  one  of  our  best-known  educators  sets  forth 
in  a  treatise  on  democracy,  that  the  duty  of  one  generation  is  to 
pass  on  to  the  next,  unimpaired,  the  institutions  it  has  inherited 
from  its  forbears.     Its  duty  is  to  pass  them  on  improved. 

Changes  are  bound  to  come  if  we  are  in  a  state  of  health; 
but  so  powerful  with  the  mass  are  habit  from  the  past  and  faith 
in  what  exists,  that  we  of  the  United  States  present  the  remark- 
able spectacle  of  a  vast  aggregation  of  human  beings,  hetero- 
geneous beyond  anything  ever  known  before,  living  peaceably 
in  almost  superstitious  submission  to  laws  which  are  not  supposed 
to  rest  upon  authority — other  than  the  inner  voice. 

The  century  just  passed  has  seen  constitutions  radically  al- 
tered in  every  other  civilized  Government,  while  we  have  clung 
to  that  given  us  In  another  era,  though  many  conservative 
thinkers,  at  home  and  abroad,  have  regretted  our  immutability. 
But  that  this  Immutability  will  continue  Indefinitely  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose.  Every  indication  of  the  times  Is  against  it. 
And  such  is  not  the  part  we  were  designed  to  play  In  history. 
The  philosophers  of  European  peoples  Impress  upon  us  that 
"  the  responsibility  for  modern  statecraft  and  ideals  of  govern- 
ment belongs  to  us,"  and  that  "  America  Is  the  land  of  the  future 
where,  in  the  ages  that  lie  before  us,  the  burden  of  the  world's 
history  shall  reveal  Itself — for  what  has  happened  In  the  New 
World,  up  to  now,  is  only  an  echo  of  the  Old." 

If  we  remain  but  an  Echo;  If  we  shall  not  have  the  courage 
to  recognize  what  it  is  that  we  stand  for,  we  shall  be  the  most 
stupendous  failure  in  the  annals  of  time.  We  must  admit  legiti- 
mate demands  for  alteration  in  our  forms  of  government,  for 
experiment  with  the  hitherto  untried,  or  we  lose  that  opportunity 
to  prove  the  trustworthiness  of  freemen  which  is  the  excuse  for 
our  existence;  and  the  judgment  of  the  future  can  only  be  that, 
from  distrust  of  its  vocation  and  of  Its  own  genius,  a  people 
which  was  looked  to  as  the  hope  of  humanity  came  in  the  end 
to  be  ranked  as  only  one  among  countless  promises  left  unful- 
filled. 


IN    SEARCH    OF    LONDON 

Edwin  Pugh 

I 

THERE  Is  no  such  place  as  London  In  the  sense  that  there 
is  such  a  place  as  Liverpool  or  Birmingham  or  New- 
castle or  Chester  or  Canterbury  or  Plymouth  or  Dover. 
Every  other  capital  of  every  other  country  In  Europe  has  Its  dis- 
tinctive and  outstanding  features,  or  at  least  Its  characteristic 
main  thoroughfare  or  rallying-point :  its  boulevard,  piazza, 
plaza,  or  strasse :  which  epitomizes  Its  history  or  summarizes  the 
expression  of  Its  spirit,  and  by  which  It  is  readily  recognizable 
and  definitely  set  apart  from  every  other  capital.  But  London 
.   .   .  .  Where  Is  London? 


II 


The  noontide  sun  is  beating  fiercely  down  upon  a  curious  sur- 
vival from  the  eighteenth  century  that  has  somehow  got  a  part  of 
the  nineteenth,  and  even  a  little  of  the  twentieth  century,  grafted 
into  Its  original  substance,  as  fresh  green  boughs  are  grafted  Into 
the  black-gnarled,  tortured  and  twisted  parent-stem  of  an  an- 
cient vine.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  tall 
houses  are  not  so  much  houses  as  a  series  of  superstructures 
piled  in  layers,  at  haphazard,  one  upon  the  other.  The  upper 
storeys,  with  their  roof-trees  thrusting  through  the  slowly-upris- 
ing smoke  and  reek  and  dust  Into  a  cat's-cradle  of  wires,  seem  to 
nod  toward  one  another  fantastically  and  to  threaten  to  collapse 
of  their  own  top-heaviness  and  to  mingle  In  a  common  destruc- 
tion like  castles  of  cards.  Down  below  there  Is  a  ceaseless  stir 
of  human  and  vehicular  traffic,  and  a  nasal  hammering  and 
thrumming  like  the  sound  of  swarming  bees.  The  narrow, 
crooked  ways  are  thickly  congested  with  carts  and  waggons  and 
conveyances  of  every  sort  and  shape  and  size.  The  pavements 
are  mottled  drab  and  white  with  the  sombre  garb  and  the  straw 
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hats  of  the  feverish  hordes  of  preoccupied  folk  that  jostle  and 
hustle  and  squirm  and  dodge  and  spurt  and  halt  and  dance  in 
a  frenzy  of  impatience  as  they  strive  through  the  press,  or  seem 
to  crawl  over  the  burning  flags  like  so  many  slugs. 

There  are  only  two  oases  in  this  dingy  desert  that  can  be 
called,  by  the  most  liberal  exercise  of  courtesy,  open  spaces. 
One  is  at  a  meeting  of  seven  narrow  ways  and  is  ringed  about 
and  frowned  upon  by  hideous  gray  edifices  of  varying  heights 
and  styles  of  architecture.  The  other  shows  a  broken  fringe  of 
verdant  boscage  set  about  a  noble  cathedral. 

There  are  a  few  roads  cleaving  through  the  maze  of  alleys 
that  would  rank  as  broad  roads  in  any  collection  of  buildings 
planned  on  a  less  gigantic  scale,  and  here  and  there  is  a  lonely 
tree,  bravely  enduring,  or  an  irregular  patch  of  greenness  that 
is  dubiously  suggestive  of  the  reflection  of  a  vernal  upper  world 
dimly  glimpsed  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

If  we  descend  into  this  welter  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  noise  and  tumult  and  fuss  and  muddle — a  muddle  of  coarse 
things  and  fine,  common  things  and  rare,  incongruously  jumbled 
together — as  if  a  shapeless  lump  of  putty  were  studded  with 
precious  gems — such  as  no  other  capital  in  the  world  is  magnifi- 
cent enough  to  display  with  such  self-scorning  prodigality  and 
such  entirely  simple  and  sincere  lack  of  ostentation.  Here  is 
the  wealth  of  a  thousand  Golcondas  stored  in  a  hovel  that  a 
bank-clerk  would  disdain  to  live  in.  Here,  in  mean  little  ofllices, 
sit  mean  little  men  amid  mean  surroundings,  trafl'icking  in  king's 
ransoms  as  street-boys  trafl'ic  in  marbles. 

For  this,  look  you!  is  the  City.   .   .   But  is  it  London? 


Ill 


The  cold  wind  is  scouring  a  waste  of  gray  concrete,  bare 
gray  flags,  and  shiny  gray  roads,  in  a  gaunt,  bleak,  lop-sided, 
stony-hearted  wilderness  from  the  midst  of  which  a  tall  column 
juts  up  into  the  sky:  a  column  that  is  more  like  the  preposter- 
ously huge  Roman  candle  of  a  boy's  dream  than  any  outcome  of 
any  artistic  aspiration.     Four  comic  lions,  clumsily  carved,  turn 
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their  tails  toward  this  absurd  monument  with  the  ridiculous  fig- 
ure a-top,  and  grin  derisively.  Three  statues  of  abnormally- 
developed  soldiers  turn  their  backs  upon  a  fourth  vacant  plinth 
and  seem  to  brood  upon  the  problem  whether  it  is  better  to  be 
commemorated  and  forgotten  than  never  to  be  commemorated 
at  all. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  uneven  slope  is  a  long  low  range 
of  filthy  buildings,  indeterminately  outlined  and  thrown  perfunc- 
torily together  in  a  medley  of  pillars  and  pediments  and  beetling 
parapets,  blank  walls  rising  from  a  riot  of  newspaper  placards 
in  lively  tints,  and  windows  still  more  blank  and  hopeless:  these 
buildings  might  form  the  mausoleum  of  a  morbid-minded, 
vulgar-minded  millionaire,  but  are  really  a  National  Gallery  of 
pictures  that  any  other  nation  would  be  a  little  proud  of.  To 
the  east  is  a  church,  a  miracle  of  graceful  beauty,  flanked  by 
shabby-genteel  hotels  and  utterly  eclipsed  by  a  brand-new  music- 
hall,  narrow-fronted,  tastelessly  decorated,  and  brazenly,  blat- 
antly placarded,  overshadowing  a  public-house,  painted  a  faded 
dejected  brown,  that  somehow  suggests  the  cheap  cafes  of  Mont- 
martre,  without  their  bright  air  of  joyousness.  Southward  and 
westward,  chopped  into  mere  segments  by  converging  ways,  one 
broad  and  inviting,  the  others  narrow  and  furtive,  is  a  conglom- 
erate of  every  kind  of  Victorian  house-front  and  dwelling  house 
perverted  to  the  strange  uses  of  shop  and  office,  hotel  and  travel 
bureau.  Beyond  is  a  dim  glory  of  vague  architectural  splendors 
in  process  of  development. 

The  shocked  gaze,  turning  from  this  sorry  spectacle  of  slip- 
shod slatternliness  and  costly  ugliness  and  good-things-gone- 
wrong  and  good-things-spoilt  and  good-intentions-frustrate,  pro- 
jects itself  due  east  again  along  another  curious  survival — or, 
rather,  series  of  survivals — that  takes  the  form  of  a  fairly  broad 
street,  terminating  in  two  small  but  truly  beautiful  churches, 
whose  spires  prick  the  blue.  Such  a  street  as  this  is  to  be  seen 
in  no  other  country  in  the  world.  It  hath  no  form  nor  comeli- 
ness. It  might  be  a  gallery  in  some  Brobdingnagian  museum  set 
apart  for  the  exhibition  of  specimens  of  every  kind  of  house  and 
office  and  shop  that  the  witlessness  of  man  had  devised  and 
planned  and  erected  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Tall  pinched  buildings  and  squat  dumpy  buildings,  brick  and 
red  and  gray  granite  and  stucco — especially  stucco — dormer  win- 
dows and  noble  stone-copings — one  coping  adorned  with  a  fresco 
of  classical  figures  in  bas-relief,  advertising  some  up-to-date 
brand  of  physical  culture — plate-glass  windows,  expansive  and 
boldly  glittering,  and  windows  such  as  one  associates  with  small 
insolvent  chandlers'  shops  in  squalid  suburbs;  hotels  that  are 
towns  in  themselves,  mighty  caravanserai;  one  temple  of  drama 
which  might  have  sprung  from  the  ruined  splendor  that  was 
Greece;  penny  peepshows  under  cover  that  only  differ  in  the 
qualities  of  stuffiness  and  gloom  from  open-air  gaffs  at  a  village- 
fair:  all  these  and  a  thousand  other  incongruities  shouldering 
one  another,  mixed  together  without  rhyme  or  reason  in  a  bewil- 
dering higgledy-piggledy. 

Here  also  is  that  great  terminus — which  is  in  reality  no 
terminus  but  a  rallying-spot  and  a  point  of  new  departure  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  to  which  it  is  said  that  all  trav- 
ellers must  be  drawn  irresistibly,  sooner  or  later — Charing 
Cross  Station. 

And  this  jumble  of  contrasts  is  reproduced  in  the  wayfarers 
who  haunt  its  historic  precincts.  Every  grade  and  every  order 
of  society  are  represented  here.  The  humdrum  types  to  be 
met  with  in  other  more  commonplace  thoroughfares — that  are 
so  truly  representative  because  they  are  so  humdrum — are  sup- 
plemented here  by  notable  additions.  The  noble  and  the  fa- 
mous, the  rich  and  the  wise,  the  successful  and  the  submerged:  all 
flock  to  this  teeming  mart.  Faces  that  you  have  never  seen 
before  you  recognize  now  instantly  and  tack  a  famous  name  to. 
Other  faces,  bearing  signs  of  kinship  with  these  great  men,  flit 
slinkingly  by,  the  nobleness  struck  out  of  them  by  failure  and 
disappointment.  Art  and  the  camp-followers  of  art,  science  and 
the  drama,  sport  and  religion  and  law,  have  their  emissaries 
here.  This  street  is  a  blend  of  such  apparently  irreconcilable 
elements  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  epitomize  the  national 
character  of  the  English.  It  is  serenely  tolerant  of  all  things 
of  all  men. 

For  this  street,  and  the  square  from  which  we  have  viewed 
Its  raddled  perspective,  are  the  Strand  and  Trafalgar  Square. 

But  are  they  London? 
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IV 

Evcrjrwhcre  is  London  blessed  above  all  other  cities  of  Eu- 
rope with  a  generous  plenitude  of  open  green  spaces,  but  no- 
where so  bountifully  as  in  that  vast  severely-residential  quarter 
which  extends  west  and  north  and  south  of  Piccadilly  to  Pimlico 
and  Kensington  and  Bayswater.  And  this  is  indeed  well.  For 
nowhere  else  in  the  metropolis  would  so  much  dreary  bleakness 
of  stony  ways  and  frowning  houses  be  found  as  in  this  sprawling 
wilderness  of  pompous,  pretentious  ugliness  and  chilly  grandeur, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  many  squares  and  parks  that  chequer  and 
enliven  its  drab  monotony. 

Only  in  the  rococo  architecture  of  here  and  there  a  house  in 
Park  Lane  is  there  any  relief  from  this  universal  grimness  of  as- 
pect. 

By  comparison,  Park  Lane  is  goodly  to  look  upon.  For  else- 
where the  houses  stand  mostly  in  unbroken  rows  and  phalanxes, 
uniformly  featureless,  slavishly  imitative  of  one  another  in  their 
hackneyed  scheme  of  sombre  decoration,  as  if  they  had  all  been 
turned  out  by  the  gross  from  a  common  mould.  Plain  brick 
and  stucco — stucco  again ! — and  pinchbeck  porticos  and  verandas 
like  fireguards;  rigid  parallelograms  of  door  and  window,  dwin- 
dling in  size  and  increasing  in  number  as  they  approach  the  gar- 
rets wherein  sleep  the  mere  menials,  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels;  a  few  broad  stone  steps,  more  or  less,  before  each  broad 
stone  doorstep  and  front  door  of  state;  a  dozen  or  so  narrower, 
steeper  stone  steps,  guarded  by  their  iron  rails  with  a  thin  iron 
bannister,  winding  down  behind  tall  spear-headed  railings  and 
disappearing  into  the  damp  fustiness  of  the  areas  behind  which 
lurk  those  lower  regions  of  the  kitchen  and  the  servants'  sitting- 
rooms  whereunto  the  daylight  comes  filtered  and  strained 
through  iron  grids. 

Within  these  walls,  primly  severe  to  the  point  of  blank  hid- 
eousness,  and  forbidding  as  the  walls  of  a  prison  or  a  monastery, 
may  be  hidden  such  glittering  splendors  and  recondite  means  of 
ease  and  comfort  and  delight  as  would  grace  the  seraglio  of  an 
eastern  prince;  but  no  hint  of  this  magnificence  is  ever  permitted 
to  escape  from  those  stern  portals.    No  merry  music  of  laughter 
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ever  sounds  from  within  these  close-pent  interiors  to  kindle  a  re- 
sponsive smile  on  the  face  of  a  passer-by.  There  are  no  happy, 
underfed  children  playing  in  these  streets,  no  urchins  bowling 
hoops  or  spinning  tops,  no  tousle-headed  little  girls  at  skipping- 
rope  or  hop-scotch.  No  costermongers  ever  dare  to  rend  this 
rarefied  atmosphere  with  their  hoarse  bellowings,  or  Cockney 
roysterers  to  outrage  its  virginal  calm  with  their  vulgar  din  and 
clamor.  The  tradesmen's  carts  glide  swiftly,  smoothly  in  and 
out  again,  with  just  a  whirr  of  wheels,  and  a  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs,  or  a  teuf-teuf  of  motor  and  a  mellow  hoot  of  horn;  there 
is  a  sudden  stoppage,  a  silent  descent,  footsteps  on  the  flags,  and 
then  a  murmurous  interchange  of  monosyllables  with  some 
underground  sprite.  After  that,  silence  once  more.  Even  that 
blithe  spirit,  the  milkman,  is  awed  by  the  dismal  influences  of  so 
much  portentous  grandeur  and  omits  to  sound  his  jocund  call 
within  those  groves  of  silence.  And  the  shrill  whistling  of  the 
errand-boy  is  chastened  to  a  ruminative  modulated  note  as,  so- 
berly and  solemnly  and  painstakingly,  he  sets  about  his  imme- 
morial task  of  leaving  at  each  area-gate  the  wrong  parcel  of 
goods. 

It  is  as  if  each  house  were  a  house  of  death,  and  as  if  each 
corpse  awaiting  burial  behind  each  set  of  blinds  and  curtains 
were  the  corpse  of  mirth. 

But  running  like  a  sunlit  river  between  bosky  banks  through 
this  sad  maze  of  lordly  dwelling-houses,  so  coldly  aloof  in  every 
detail  and  nuance  of  their  arrogant  exclusiveness,  there  is  one 
broad  main  thoroughfare  that  stretches  its  slow  length  along 
past  verdant  avenues  of  trees,  limitless  on  the  northern  side,  on 
the  south  diversified  by  gray  and  russet  courts  of  stately  houses. 
Just  for  one  brief  interval  there  is  an  ugly  wry  twist  in  this  fair 
highway,  a  sordidness  of  shops  and  unlovely  houses;  but  there- 
after the  road  flows  wide  and  smooth  once  more,  ever  opening  up 
new  wondrous  prospects  of  mingled  houses  and  trees.  Here- 
about, on  either  hand,  is  the  chosen  abode  of  true  fashion  and 
rank.  Here  life  moves  indeed  with  an  orderly,  seemly  leisure- 
liness.  In  all' these  streets  there  are  abundant  evidences  of  a 
polished,  cushioned  state  of  being:  in  the  sumptuous  equipages 
bowling  noiselessly  along,  in  the  tone  of  courtliness  of  which  we 
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catch  a  casual  echo  now  and  again,  and  in  the  elaborately  waste- 
ful etiquette  that  allots  two  men  and  a  boy  to  one  man's  work. 

But  It  Is  only  at  night  that  this  world  really  lives.  Then,  the 
windows  are  softly  aglow.  Beauty  regally  adorned  trips  fussily 
from  curb  to  doorway  In  an  aura  of  sweet  perfumes,  In  a  cloud 
of  laces  and  chiffons,  with  modern  cavaliers  In  their  modern 
armor  of  starch  bowing  them  to  and  fro.  The  air  Is  subtly  vi- 
brant with  faint  echoes  of  music  and  dancing,  voices  and  laugh- 
ter. One  can  almost  hear  a  beating  of  wings  as  If  Time  were 
flying  Indeed.  And  then,  perhaps,  this  little  world  within  a  world 
may,  for  a  few  hours,  be  reckoned  as  the  nearest  thing  to  Heaven 
that  a  city — which  is  said  to  be  very  like  Hell — can  boast. 

For  this  Is  the  West  End.  But  assuredly  the  West  End  Is 
not  London. 

V 

It  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  West  End  to  this  high  street  In  the 
East  End,  where  from  numberless  obscure  byways  a  teeming 
people  congregate  In  the  raucous  glare  of  shop-lights.  Day  In 
this  quarter  discloses  everywhere,  trickling  Into  the  main  road, 
a  very  plague  of  squalid  alleys,  eloquent  of  poverty  most  abject. 
The  high  street  Itself  Is  by  comparison  lively  and  exhilarating. 
A  fine  old  Gothic  church,  standing  out  boldly  at  its  southernmost 
end  amid  low-growing  trees,  lends  a  touch  of  graciousness  to  the 
scene.  Such  roads  as  this  you  will  find  traversing  a  score  of  sim- 
ilar neighborhoods  round  about. 

They  are  like  mighty  cleansing  streams  In  a  wilderness  of  mis- 
ery and  want.  The  horrid  streets  lie  cheek  by  jowl  In  serried 
rows  between  them,  dark,  dirty,  noisome,  differing  from  one  an- 
other not  at  all  save  only  In  the  depth  of  their  degradation. 

There  are  gaps  In  the  universal  drabness.  Here  and  there 
church  spires  point  the  way  to  higher  things.  Theatres,  music- 
halls,  picture-palaces,  schools  of  science  and  other  schools.  Insti- 
tutes of  every  kind,  libraries  and  hospitals  for  the  healing  of 
mind  and  body,  break  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  ravelled  skein 
of  roofs.  The  area  these  districts  cover  Is  immense,  yet  every 
house  is  congested  with  tenants.     You  may  pass  through  slum 
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after  slum  and  find  them  all  essentially  alike :  narrow  streets  un- 
evenly paved,  between  high  barren  tenements,  with  black  gaps 
instead  of  doors  and  windows  accenting  their  frowsy  sameness. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  slumland  are  for  the  most  part 
stunted,  deformed,  sickly,  without  a  thought  beyond  the  satis- 
faction of  the  day's  bodily  needs.  In  these  regions  of  famine, 
hunger  is  a  constant  bedfellow;  pain  and  weariness  and  cold  the 
companions  of  every  hour.  The  people,  when  they  work  at  all, 
work  joylessly.  They  do  not  talk,  but  chatter  witlessly.  They 
play  stupidly.  Indeed  they  employ  earnestness  and  vigor  only 
when  they  bicker  or  fight  or  sin. 

But  what  would  you?  These  are  dwellers  in  a  sort  of  Al- 
satia.  This  huddle  of  alleys,  for  instance,  would  be  described 
In  a  Blue  Book  as  a  Criminal  Quarter — and  sternly,  peremptor- 
ily forbidden  to  exist  at  all.  Yet  it  continues  to  exist  In  despite 
of  law  and  order.  The  mere  configuration  of  its  Intorted  pur- 
lieus seems  to  have  been  expressly  planned  for  the  bafflement  of 
civilized  methods  of  betterment.  Policemen  are  sometimes  mur- 
dered within  its  precincts.  But  then  a  murder  Is  hardly  a  more 
remarkable  incident  here  than  a  wedding,  whilst  ordinary  deaths 
from  what  are  called,  with  unconscious  Irony,  natural  causes, 
are  like  the  recurring  decimal. 

Several  houses  In  the  main  artery  of  this  slum  are  propped 
up  by  great  gnarled  balks  of  timber.  People  live  In  these  crip- 
pled edifices  on  crutches. 

There  is  seldom  a  door  to  any  of  the  rooms:  they  have  long 
ago  been  chopped  up  for  firewood.  There  are  no  railings  or 
bannisters  to  the  stairs:  they  also  have  gone  up  the  chimney  In 
smoke.  There  Is  usually  no  glass,  and  only  an  occasional  sash 
left  In  the  window-frames.  There  are  only  a  few  broken  chim- 
ney-pots left.  In  many  of  the  rooms  the  flooring  Is  broken  into 
gaping  holes  through  which  one  peeps  down  Into  the  room  be- 
neath. And  as  a  rule  the  room  beneath  has  broken  flooring  also, 
so  that  one  can  catch  an  oblique  glimpse  of  a  segment  of  back- 
yard, far,  far  below,  with  its  fat  black  oozy  water-butt  perched 
on  a  squat  massive  stool.  And  one  can  watch  the  lean  and  hun- 
gry cats  stalking  the  sparrows  there;  or  see  rats  and  mice  sit- 
ting up   like   Christians,   and   trimming  their  whiskers,   in   the 
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shadow  of  the  llchenous  wall.  Or  one  gravely  looks  on  and  con- 
siders the  fretful  jerky  activities  of  slatternly  women,  hanging 
out  sodden  tattered  garments  on  a  sagging  knotted  clothes-line 
in  the  intervals  of  gossip. 

There  are  holes  in  the  roofs  of  these  houses  through  which 
the  sunlight  and  the  moonlight  and  the  rain  and  the  snow  filter 
into  the  garrets.  In  the  bitterest  winter  weather  mothers  of 
families  will  try  to  stuff  up  these  holes  with  rags;  but  the  rags 
will  never  stay  there  very  long.  Sometimes  a  child  is  roused  out 
of  sleep  by  the  fall  of  one  of  these  stoppages  on  its  head,  and  can 
ever  after  recall  its  mad  terror  as  it  fought  in  the  pitchy  dark 
with  that  foul  clammy  thing  which  clung  about  its  face  blindingly 
and  seemed  to  clutch  its  neck  with  cold  wet  tentacles  like  some 
noisome  living  creature.  .  .  These  holes  in  the  roof  must  make 
abiding  pictures  in  the  child's  mind  that  shall  outlast  memory: 
these  holes  in  which  bright  constellations  swim  and  glitter,  and 
across  which  the  horn  of  the  moon  obtrudes  itself  like  a  beckon- 
ing finger.  Or  the  moon's  disc  will  cover  up  one  of  the  apertures 
and  transform  It  into  a  glowing  lamp  of  pearl  hung  in  the  shift- 
ing gloom.  These  panoramic  holes  through  which  childhood — if 
you  can  call  it  childhood— peeps  into  fairyland !  These  glimpses 
of  the  sky  by  which  its  eyes  are  drawn  from  the  Underworld 
wherein  It  would  otherwise  perish! 

A  dreadful,  fearful  Underworld.  A  Wilderness  of  Sin  In- 
fested with  crawling  atomies  as  with  vermin.  A  gloomy  realm 
of  festering  unrest  for  which  there  Is  no  peace,  no  hope,  no  re- 
lief, no  salvation.  A  place  of  darkness  In  which  children  awake 
In  the  night  to  grapple  with  the  unclean  thing.  And  that  Is  what 
all  the  poor  lost  souls  down  there  are  doing,  all  night  long  and 
every  night,  but  not  by  day  because  there  is  no  day  in  that  foul 
Tophet.  Down  there  it  is  all  darkness  and  a  nightmare  of 
haunting  forms  and  faces.  Faces  and  forms  made  visible  In  the 
darkness  by  the  phosphorescence  of  their  own  corruption.  The 
old  old  faces  of  little  children.  The  hideous  childishness  of 
senility.  They  gibber  at  you  as  you  pass,  and  flout  and  mock 
you  In  your  dreams  afterwards,  all  dabbled  with  tears  and  sweat 
and  contorted  with  pain,  yet  bursting  and  swollen  with  evil  mirth 
at  the  sight  of  one  another's  misery  and  suffering.     They  loom 
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through  the  driving  reek,  pale,  spectral,  floating  on  the  unclean 
wind  that  forever  drifts  through  these  malodorous  stews  of  in- 
famy in  a  never-ending  succession  of  ogling  death-masks. 
Women's  faces  drift  along  with  these  others,  weeping  with  an  in- 
fantile abandon,  making  an  ugly  mouth  and  letting  the  big  glit- 
tering drops  ooze  from  their  sunken  or  rheumy  eyes  and  trickle 
down  their  bloated  or  hollow  cheeks.  Young  men's  faces,  per- 
plexed and  frowning,  that  should  be  gay  or  resolute. 

The  sky  above  that  intorted  maze  of  charnel-houses  is  red 
as  if  with  the  vital  stream  of  life  as  it  ebbs  out  with  the  dying 
day.     Night  comes  down  as  if  God  frowned. 

But  above  there  is  a  star — a  miraculous  solitary  star! — 
shining  in  the  ultimate  blue  like  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 
Or  like  the  eye  of  Fate  .... 

Is  this  London? 

If  you  take  a  spy-glass  into  the  darkness  you  will  discover 
that  the  walls  of  these  houses  are  marked  with  lines  and  arrows 
and  numbers,  carefully  drawn  in  chalk.  Which  means  that  this 
Is  Disappearing  London. 

VI 

This  is  Suburbia,  a  region  of  trams  enlivened  with  much  bos- 
cage. The  houses  in  the  side-streets  are  mostly  small,  semi-de- 
tached villas,  each  having  a  name  to  itself,  and  each  forming  one 
of  a  double  row  of  similar  jerry-buildings,  all  fairly  new,  but 
many  of  them  composed  of  such  cheap  inferior  materials  that 
they  have  already  fallen  into  a  state  of  premature  decay.  Fly- 
blown cards  in  upper-parlor  windows  intimate  delicately  that 
bed-sitting-rooms  are  to  let — "  Room  "  being  printed  large  and 
"  bed-sitting  "  very  small — suitable  for  respectable  young  men. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  three-storeyed,  with  two  front  doors,  one 
leading  to  the  basement,  the  other — up  a  flight  of  six  or  seven 
stone  steps — to  the  drawing-room  floor.  And  it  is  an  outstand- 
ing peculiarity  of  these  suburban  dwellings  that  though  their  mis- 
tresses are  forever  at  work  upon  them  with  all  manner  of  cleans- 
ing implements,  they  seem  always  to  wear  a  forlorn,  discredited 
aspect.     Both  sets  of  steps,  more  often  than  not,  have  an  air  of 
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being  dirty  and  unswept;  they  seem  not  to  have  been  hearth- 
stoned  for  months,  although  only  an  hour  has  passed  since  the 
maid  was  busy  on  her  knees  with  scrubbing  brush  and  pall. 
Whorls  of  dust  and  a  litter  of  dead  twigs  and  leaves  and  frag- 
ments of  torn  paper  that  have  been  ground  underfoot  Into  accu- 
mulations of  filth  are  scattered  by  the  wind  over  these  steps  and 
give  to  the  whole  frontage  a  discredited  bankrupt  appearance. 

But  Suburbia  Is  not  all  villas.  In  every  district  It  Is  domi- 
nated by  great  wide  thoroughfares,  closely  resembling  one  an- 
other, arteries  of  traffic,  alive  with  crowds  from  morn  to  mid- 
night, and  eternally  thunderous  with  a  roar  of  business.  These 
streets  are  formed  of  the  strangest  jumbles  of  buildings.  Mon- 
ster emporiums,  ablaze  with  lights,  break  the  crazy  roof-line  of 
a  row  of  hovels.  The  latest  thing  In  music-halls  and  theatres  and 
the  penny  gaff  and  the  twopenny  blograph-show  confront  one 
another,  rivals  for  the  same  public  favor.  Such  streets  often  ex- 
tend for  miles  under  various  aliases.  At  night  they  are  brilliant 
with  the  nacreous  glare  of  electricity.  The  hoodlum  and  the 
professional  City  man,  the  artisan  and  the  clerk,  promenade  the 
broad  pavements,  taking  the  air.  Young  men  and  maidens,  their 
day's  work  done,  meet  for  mingled  purposes  of  flirtation  and 
horse-play. 

That  Is  during  the  evening.  But  sometimes,  after  midnight, 
the  moon  makes  all  things  holy,  and  Suburbia  undergoes  a  meta- 
morphosis. Then  the  aspect  of  the  jerry-built  streets  is  magically 
transformed  Into  a  semblance  of  some  city  of  enchantments.  A 
silky  mist  mingles  with  the  darkness  and  Illumines  It.  The  slated 
roofs  bask  In  the  cold  rays  as  if  they  had  been  bathed  in  a  silvern 
flood.  The  chimneys  with  their  fantastic  cowls  are  edged  and 
glided  as  with  the  dust  of  fairy's  wings,  pale  and  lustrous.  And 
the  profound  sky  Is  a  sea  of  visions,  a  lake  of  deep  Imaginings, 
in  which  the  firmamental  hosts  ride  bright  and  clear  Hke  flicker- 
ing, floating  beacons,  a  train  of  lesser  lights  In  the  train  of  the 
majestic,  resplendent  moon.  The  shrubs  In  the  little  front-gar- 
dens and  the  tall  trees  lifting  their  heads  above  the  house-tops 
shimmer  and  glimmer  In  the  mystic  glow  as  If  each  leaf  had  been 
a  blade  of  crystal.  It  Is  now  a  dead,  deserted  city  in  which  move 
a  few  Infrequent  shadowy  figures,  as  they  had  been  the  last  sur- 
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vivors  of  the  human  race,  alone  and  Infiniteslmally  small  under 
the  argent  light  of  heaven. 

Long,  straight  avenues,  heavily  bordered  with  foliage,  de- 
bouch upon  the  empty  main  thoroughfares  where  the  tram-lines 
glisten  on  the  gray  road  like  the  iridescent  trails  of  a  serpent. 
The  shops,  all  shuttered  and  grim,  stand  frowning  at  one  an- 
other across  the  broad  way  like  enemies  asleep  at  their  posts. 
Here  they  loom  vague  and  nebulous,  pricked  out  with  ghostly 
cabalistics;  there  they  are  revealed  in  all  their  tawdry  banality  of 
vulgar  device  and  shabby  effrontery.  But  the  mystery  and  the 
magic  of  the  nocturnal  glamour  has  reduced  them  to  their  right 
significance  at  last.  They  seem  now  as  mere  toys  of  restless 
children,  set  up  as  part  of  a  silly  game,  and  now  abandoned  and 
left  to  the  stark  Indifference  of  the  night,  thus  to  stand  unheeded 
until  morning. 

And  this  is  Suburbia  also — at  Its  most  mystical.  But  Is  Su- 
burbia, In  any  of  its  multifarious  phases,  though  It  forms  the 
greater — or  rather  the  larger — part  of  London,  in  any  sense  ex- 
pressive of  the  spirit  of  the  city? 


VII 

The  spirit  of  London  is  better  expressed,  perhaps.  In  Oxford 
Street,  but  only  If  one  is  permitted  to  add  to  the  long  stretch  of 
thoroughfare  bearing  that  name  its  miles  of  continuation,  east 
and  west.  This  forms  a  road  binding  London  from  Hanwell  to 
Barking,  almost  straight  and  clear  save  for  a  little  kink  or  two 
where  it  enters  and  again  where  It  leaves  the  City.  There  is 
no  other  road  which  leads  directly  through  London  as  this  road 
does,  or  reveals  so  many  of  Its  divers  aspects. 

Oxford  Street  attains  Its  fullest  expression  at  Oxford  Cir- 
cus. Here  It  is  part  fashionable,  part  commercial.  The  bold 
sweep  of  Regent  Street  curves  southward,  cleaving  a  way  be- 
tween the  muddle  of  nondescript  byways  that  culminate  in  Soho, 
and  the  stately  streets  and  spacious  squares  which  lie  on  either 
side  of  Bond  Street  as  far  as  Park  Lane  In  one  direction  and 
Piccadilly  in  another. 
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There  is  little  that  is  impressive  in  the  aspect  of  Oxford 
Street  itself  at  this  point,  however.  The  buildings  on  either  side 
of  the  way  form  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  mean  bare  houses, 
edifices  frankly  utilitarian,  and  ambitious  structures  that  fail  of 
dignity  for  lack  of  congruous  surroundings.  It  is  its  traffic,  hu- 
man and  vehicular,  that  redeems  Oxford  Street  from  the  com- 
monplace. All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  from 
the  tatterdemalion  newsboy,  hoarse  and  dirty,  to  the  opulent 
society  dame  in  her  furs  and  silks,  beside  her  shrivelled  lord, 
have  their  appropriate  part  and  place  here;  and  every  kind  of 
conveyance  from  a  motor-car  to  a  truck,  from  a  donkey-shallow 
bound  for  Covent  Garden  to  a  four-in-hand  off  to  the  races, 
fits  into  the  scheme  of  the  picture. 

And  to  no  other  representative  London  centre  does  this  pic- 
ture apply  with  the  same  nicety.  Oxford  Street,  alone  amongst 
all  other  London  thoroughfares  and  rallying-points,  relies  on  no 
extraneous  aid  of  striking  effects  or  bizarre  entourage  for  its 
distinctiveness.  It  is  frankly,  starkly  representative  of  average 
London.  It  has  a  solid  middle-class  look  about  it,  inimitably 
suggestive  of  an  urbane  John  Bull.  It  is  London,  and  the  Eng- 
lish character,  crystallized  at  its  most  obvious. 

And  so  it  is  not  London,  after  all.  For  there  is  nothing  ob- 
vious about  London. 

VIII 

There  is  certainly  nothing  obvious — except  its  unlikeness  to 
all  other  streets  in  London — about  this  out-of-the-way  backwash 
of  traffic,  primarily  a  mart  as  Oxford  Street  is,  in  Whitechapel. 

For  this  is  Wentworth  Street — as  a  street  of  ugly  plain 
houses,  all  built  alike  on  the  most  cheeseparing  lines  of  economy, 
nothing  remarkable.  Each  ground-floor  consists  of  a  shop,  and 
the  curb  on  either  side  of  the  road  is  cumbered  with  stalls.  In 
these  features  also  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  scores 
of  other  similar  byways  similarly  planned  and  built  and  popu- 
larized. But  as  you  worm  your  way  through  the  press  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  you  are  in  a  foreign  city. 

On  every  side  are  un-English  faces,  un-English  wares,  un- 
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English  writings  on  the  walls.  The  accents  of  an  unknown 
tongue  assail  your  ears.  Your  companions  are  mostly  women, 
Jewesses,  the  majority  wearing  the  black  wigs  of  the  matron 
over  their  own  scanty  locks.  There  are  haggard  and  blowsy 
mothers  of  clinging  swarming  progenies;  and  full-blooded  girls 
with  dark  eyes,  languorously  bold,  ripe  red  lips  and  ebon  tresses. 
The  men  are  of  two  distinct  and  separate  types,  the  frowsy  and 
the  flash.  Fish  and  poultry  are  the  articles  of  merchandise  in 
which  trade  is  most  brisk.  At  every  step  you  come  upon  a 
woman  carrying  a  fluttering  fowl  or  two,  or  a  slab  of  fish  In  a 
basket  with  kosher  herbs.  There  Is  bountiful  good-humor,  and 
nature,  too,  or  the  beggars  would  not  be  so  numerous.  This  is, 
however,  on  week-days  only. 

On  Sundays  Wentworth  Street  Is  overshadowed  by  Its  more 
famous  neighbor,  Middlesex  Street,  still  popularly  known  as 
Petticoat  Lane,  then  a  seething  mass  of  chafferers,  but  on  other 
days  ordinary  enough. 

Certainly  neither  Wentworth  Street  nor  Petticoat  Lane  nor 
any  other  foreign  quarter,  east  or  west,  Is  London.  It  Is  not  In 
the  least  like  the  London  that  most  Londoners  know.  Yet  it 
has  Its  place  In  the  cosmogony  of  London. 


IX 


What  meaning,  then,  do  we  extract  from  this  welter  of  differ- 
ent Londons,  each  representative  of  some  characteristic  phase  of 
London  life,  each  alike  significant  of  some  nuance  of  the  Inner 
spirit  of  London?  I  think  that  if  we  glean  any  light  at  all  from 
this  helter-skelter  of  the  unwieldy  metropolis  It  Is  only  a  faint 
sidelight  upon  the  fact  already  stated:  that  London  Is  no  abid- 
ing city. 

Other  cities,  mushroom  cities  like  Birmingham  and  Liver- 
pool, have  already  developed  and  are  steadily  maintaining  their 
distinctive  features.  In  Birmingham  it  is  arcades — emphatically 
arcades;  In  Liverpool  an  unbroken  frontage  of  docks,  a  hedge 
of  masts  over  which  the  town  peeps,  abutting  on  the  Mersey  in 
a  uniform  succession  of  slips  and  landing-stages  and  ship-building 
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yards,  with  here  and  there  tall  clock-towers  and  low-lying  pier- 
heads. But  London  has  its  arcades,  too;  and  its  docks  and  its 
slips  and  landing  stages  and  ship-building  yards,  its  clock-towers 
and  its  pierheads  also. 

And  so  it  is  with  every  other  English  town  of  any  marked 
individuality.  London  reproduces  its  salient  peculiarities.  In 
London  you  will  be  bound  to  find,  sooner  or  later,  somewhere 
or  other,  something  that  approximates  or  parallels  or  surpasses 
or  (at  least)  suggests  their  finest  and  rarest  achievements  in 
engineering  or  architecture  or  municipal  enterprise;  you  will 
find  the  prototypes  or  counterparts  of  their  historic  ruins,  their 
slums,  their  factories  and  warehouses,  their  best  residential  quar- 
ters, their  parks  and  squares,  their  bridges,  ways,  canals,  their 
vehicles  of  locomotion,  everything  that  they  have  supposed  is  dis- 
tinctively theirs,  set  down  as  it  were  haphazard  and  swept  aside 
into  some  disregarded  corner,  as  if  the  mind  of  London  were  too 
preoccupied  with  the  intricate  vastness  of  the  whole  of  that 
larger  world  outside  its  gates,  and  of  which  it  is  the  acknowl- 
edged capital,  to  bother  itself  with  the  insignificant  constituents 
of  its  own  greatness. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons — though  it  is  not  the  chief  reason 
— why  the  Cockney  has  so  little  of  that  spirit  of  local  patriot- 
ism which  is  usually  rampant  in  the  provincial.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why,  if  he  is  a  true  Cockney,  he  never  brags  or  boasts  or 
cares  to  vaunt  in  any  way  his  own  native  place,  or  indeed  troubles 
to  know  it,  except  by  hearsay  or  accident.  That  is  why,  though 
he  himself  is  the  most  homeless  of  town-dwellers,  he  is  generally 
so  much  at  home  in  other  towns. 

And  even  if  the  Cockney  travelled  far  afield — as  he  does  not 
— and  explored  the  four  quarters  of  the  civilized  globe,  he  would 
still  find  very  little  to  surprise  him  in  any  of  the  great  cities,  or 
in  the  smaller  towns  either.  Our  Exhibitions  at  Earl's  Court 
and  Shepherd's  Bush  have  familiarized  him  with  Eastern  archi- 
tecture, and  also  with  the  huts  and  the  habits  of  barbarism. 
Samples  of  tropical  flora  and  fauna  are  on  view  in  Kew  Gardens, 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Zoo,  and  elsewhere.  Foreign  quar- 
ters abound,  and  living  specimens  of  almost  every  race  under  the 
sun  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets  in  their  native  garb.    There 
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are  Russians  and  Poles  in  their  raw  state  in  Church  Lane  off  the 
Commercial  Road;  Orientals  of  every  shade  of  complexion,  from 
lemon-yellow  to  black,  Turks,  Moors,  Kabiles,  Armenians,  Syri- 
ans, Persians,  Hindus,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Siamese,  Malayans, 
Polynesians,  and  negroes,  in  Limehouse  and  Poplar;  Italians  at 
their  Romish  observances  in  Back  Hill,  Clerkenwell;  Germans  in 
Leman  Street  and  Fitzroy  Square;  a  whole  cosmopolitan  colony 
in  Soho;  and  Colonials  and  Americans  everywhere.  There  is  no 
variety  of  food  or  drink  or  raiment,  no  domestic  appliance  or 
any  strange  tool  or  implement  or  toy  or  idol,  no  form  of  religion 
or  type  of  literature  or  school  of  philosophical  or  scientific 
or  political  thought,  that  London  cannot  offer  at  a  price  to  the 
stranger  within  the  gates.  There  is  no  esoteric  form  of  vice  or 
virtue,  disease  or  sin,  no  sport,  game,  recreation,  amusement, 
diversion,  or  study,  that  London  cannot  provide  or  procure  at 
an  hour's  notice. 

Thus  London  is  all  things  to  all  men.  .  .  and  rather  less 
than  nothing  to  the  typical  Cockney,  because  he  alone,  citizen 
of  the  city  of  the  world,  cannot  take  his  stand  upon  any  spot 
inside  its  straggling  indeterminate  borders  and  say  with  any 
sense  of  emphatic  conviction:  "  This  is  London." 


PEACE    AND    HEROISM 

General   H.   M.   Chittenden 

IN  popular  thought  peace  means  the  absence,  war  the  pres- 
ence, of  the  strenuous  and  the  heroic.  However  earnestly 
one  may  believe  in  the  righteousness  of  the  peace  cause,  one 
unconsciously  feels  at  a  disadvantage  when  argument  falls  into 
this  particular  line.  Would  you  banish  the  strenuous  or  heroic 
from  human  life?  One  naturally  answers.  No;  and  forthwith 
the  militarist  chalks  down  a  score  in  his  favor,  for  he  assumes 
as  self-evident  that  these  are  distinctly  military  virtues  and  that 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  if  war  be  done  away  with.  How 
strong  Is  the  hold  of  this  idea,  even  upon  educated  minds,  may 
be  seen  in  the  utterances  of  the  late  Professor  William  James, 
who  in  a  monograph,  The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War^  published 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  frankly  recognized  the  force  of 
the  militarist  claim,  though  he  rated  himself  as  "  squarely  in  the 
anti-militarist  party  "  and  considered  war  "  absurd  and  impossi- 
ble from  its  own  monstrosity."  Similarly,  other  writers,  while 
registering  their  conviction  unqualifiedly  against  war,  have  felt  it 
incumbent  to  provide  some  ''  equivalent  "  which  shall  conserve 
the  virtues  of  militarism  after  war  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Let  us  examine  the  grounds  of  this  persistent  belief  and  de- 
termine if  war  really  Is  essential  to  the  development  of  true  hero- 
ism or  vigor  of  action  in  either  individuals  or  nations.  In  the 
first  place,  in  plain  justice  to  militarism  itself,  let  us  divest  the 
term  heroism  of  its  tawdry  garniture — everything  of  a  drum- 
major,  opera-boufie,  or  pomp-and-clrcumstance  character — and 
if  possible  discover  what  is  the  genuine  underlying  reality.  Ety- 
mologists trace  the  Greek  word  hero  to  the  same  origin  as  the 
Latin  word  vir^  and  the  hero  thus  becomes  simply  man — man, 
however,  in  that  loftier  sense  of  which  we  catch  some  glimpse  in 
the  word  manly.  The  hero  is  he  in  whom  manliness,  or  the 
manly  virtues,  stand  forth,  on  occasion  of  great  crisis.  In  extraor- 
dinary brilliancy,  and  who  exhibits,  as  the  lexicographers  put  it, 
"  unusual  courage,  firmness  and  fortitude  or  intellectual  great- 
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ness,"  or  "  distinguished  valor,  intrepidity  or  enterprise  in  dan- 
ger." 

Two  conditions,  not  to  mention  lesser  incidental  ones,  are 
essential  to  any  act  of  heroism.  The  motive  for  the  act  must  be 
good,  worthy,  or  noble,  and  the  act  must  involve  voluntary  self- 
sacrifice.  In  other  words  the  hero  gives  up,  or  offers  to  give 
up,  or  voluntarily  risks  the  loss  of,  something  dear  to  himself 
for  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  believes  to  be  a  worthy  pur- 
pose. While  heroism,  in  its  deeper  meaning,  is  properly  an  at- 
tribute of  moral  courage,  it  is  universally  associated  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  with  physical  courage.  This  is  very  natural  and  in  a 
sense  very  just,  for  its  ultimate  expression  is  sacrifice  of  life.  If 
a  man  gives  his  life  he  has  made  the  grand  sacrifice,  for  he  has 
given  himself.  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  And  so,  the  world  over 
and  in  all  ages,  a  willingness  to  give  up  one's  life — whether  to 
rescue  a  fellow  from  peril,  to  protect  the  honor  of  woman,  to 
save  from  danger  those  for  whom  one  is  responsible,  to  serve 
one's  country  or  to  defend  one's  religion — has  commanded  the 
homage  and  admiration  of  men. 

Now  war,  as  the  author  has  elsewhere  said,  is  the  "  supreme 
catastrophe  to  human  life."  When  a  man  goes  to  war  he  goes 
where  the  insurance  companies  will  not  follow  him.  Sickness, 
exposure,  fatigue,  to  say  nothing  of  battle,  are  the  fearful  men- 
ace which  makes  home  partings  at  the  outbreak  of  war  so  unlike 
all  other  domestic  trials.  Those  who  go  away  to  these  certain 
dangers  are  invested  by  their  neighbors  with  an  aroma  of  hero- 
ism of  which  nothing  but  cowardice  or  dishonor  can  ever  there- 
after deprive  them.  But  even  here,  the  halo  which  rests  upon 
the  soldier's  life  must  be  drawn  away  for  the  moment,  if  we  are 
to  get  at  a  true  estimate  of  its  heroic  quality;  and  when  this  is 
done  it  will  be  found  in  the  general  case  that  one  or  the  other 
and  often  both  of  the  elements  of  our  definition  are  absent.  The 
point  may  be  waived  that  in  many,  probably  most,  wars  a  worthy 
motive  is  entirely  lacking — that  is  a  matter  with  which  the  indi- 
vidual soldier  has  very  little  to  do.  But  so  far  as  he  serves  un- 
willingly or  under  compulsion,  as  is  the  case  with  the  great  ma- 
jority in  most  wars  of  long  duration,  the  element  of  voluntary 
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self-sacrifice  is  lacking.  Such  service  may  entitle  him  to  sympa- 
thy and  lasting  consideration  from  his  Government,  but  it  has 
not  the  heroic  quality.  It  places  him  rather  in  the  category  of 
many  of  those  helpless  victims  of  the  Terror  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution who  became  involved  in  a  general  catastrophe  without  ref- 
erence to  any  question  of  principle  or  voluntary  sacrifice  on  their 
part.  To  such  service  the  term  heroic  cannot  be  applied  in  its 
true  sense,  as  it  can,  for  instance,  to  the  conduct  of  an  officer  who 
stands  by  his  ship  and  goes  down  with  her  to  save  others  when 
he  might  have  saved  himself.  War,  it  is  true,  furnishes  exam- 
ples of  genuine  heroism  when  men  voluntarily  and  on  principle 
take  up  their  country's  cause,  even  in  the  humblest  ranks,  without 
expectation  of  personal  reward;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  in  the  world  to  say  when  this  is  true  and  when  it  is  not; 
and  an  indulgent  Government  generally  spreads  the  mantle  of 
charity  over  all  alike  and  enters  upon  its  roll  of  honor  all  who 
have  served  it  in  its  hour  of  danger. 

But  while  war,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  abounds  in  op- 
portunities for  valorous  exploits,  and  its  every  deed  is  written 
large  on  the  page  of  history,  the  humbler  and  quieter  sphere  of 
private  life  affords  even  more  and  keener  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  true  heroism.  The  physician  or  nurse  who  volun- 
tarily goes  into  a  plague-stricken  district,  the  miner  who  braves 
the  fire-damp  to  rescue  his  imprisoned  fellows,  the  crew  who 
stand  at  their  posts  while  their  vessel  is  sinking,  the  fireman  who 
scales  a  tottering  wall  to  save  a  human  life,  the  patrolman  who 
enters  a  den  of  desperadoes  at  imminent  personal  risk — whoever 
in  the  pursuance  of  duty,  no  matter  how  humble,  subordinates 
his  personal  safety  to  that  duty — is  as  much  entitled  to  the  com- 
mendation of  heroism  as  a  soldier  who  does  his  duty  in  war  can 
possibly  be. 

These  opportunities  for  heroic  deeds  are  everywhere  with  us 
and  always  will  be.  They  may  lack  the  glamour  of  war  and 
may  go  unblazoned  to  the  world,  but  the  very  humbleness  of 
their  status  enhances,  if  anything,  their  heroic  quality.  When, 
therefore.  Professor  James  refers  to  our  "  unwillingness  to  see 
the  supreme  theatre  [war]  of  human  strenuousness  closed,"  he 
should,  in  justice,  refer  to  that  other  theatre,  far  more  impor- 
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tant,  which  never  can  be  wholly  closed.  And  it  seems  to  the 
author  that  his  argument  admits  by  implication  a  fundamental 
error — that  the  closing  of  the  military  "  theatre  of  human  stren- 
uousness  "  would  suppress  in  any  way  the  heroic  quality  in  human 
life.  This  quality  is  latent  in  human  nature.  War  cannot  cre- 
ate it  nor  peace  destroy.  It  is  there  awaiting  its  opportunity. 
Life  may  pass  without  such  opportunity  even  once  presenting  it- 
self, but  that  does  not  negative  its  presence. 

When  the  matter  is  considered  from  this  point  of  view  the 
fallacy  of  the  argument  that  war  must  be  continued  if  we  are  to 
perpetuate  the  heroic  in  human  life  is  apparent.  It  amounts  to 
a  confusion  of  the  talent  itself  with  the  opportunity  for  its  exer- 
cise. No  one  would  think,  of  inviting  peril  and  disaster  simply 
to  provide  such  opportunities.  As  we  do  not  want  holocausts 
or  mine  explosions  or  flood  or  pestilence  in  order  to  give  us 
heroes  in  action,  so  we  do  not  want  war  simply  to  draw  forth  the 
heroic  in  human  nature.  Neither  do  we  want  these  perils  for 
mere  efl^ciency's  sake.  Undoubtedly  familiarity  with  danger  en- 
ables men  to  deal  with  it  more  effectively.  The  fireman  who  has 
contended  with  many  fires  or  the  ship's  crew  who  have  passed 
through  genuine  perils  at  sea,  should  naturally  be  better  fitted 
for  their  work  than  those  who  have  been  trained  by  drills  alone. 
So,  too,  actual  campaigning  is  necessary  to  make  a  real  veteran. 
But  in  none  of  these  cases  would  we  think  of  inviting  the  catas- 
trophe simply  to  acquire  the  efficiency.  The  point  to  be  insisted 
upon  is  that  the  progressive  elimination  of  these  perils,  whether 
in  civil  or  military  life,  and  with  it  the  opportunities  for  heroic 
or  strenuous  effort,  will  not  result  in  atrophy  or  decay  of  these 
qualities  in  themselves;  and  they  will  shine  forth  in  as  great  bril- 
liancy when  the  occasion  does  arise  as  if  it  were  a  daily  occur- 
rence. This  does  not  imply  that  the  cultivation  of  these  virtues 
should  be  neglected,  even  if  rarely  called  into  action.  We  do  not 
neglect  fire-drills  simply  because  preventive  measures  may  reduce 
the  occasion  for  their  actual  application. 

If  heroism  thus  appears  to  be  not  an  exclusive  attribute  of 
militarism,  still  less  so  is  strenuousness  in  individual  life.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  any  rational  basis  for  the  idea  which  Professor 
James  elaborates  in  his  own  forceful  way,  that  the  supremely 
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strenuous  life  Is  a  military  one.  "  A  permanently  successful 
peace  economy,"  he  says,  '*  cannot  be  a  simple  pleasure  economy. 
We  must  make  new  energies  and  hardihoods  continue  the  manli- 
ness to  which  the  military  mind  so  faithfully  clings."  It  Is  to  be 
feared  that  Professor  James  has  here  accepted  a  plausible  mili- 
tarist plea  without  testing  Its  validity.  Through  what  observa- 
tion or  experience  did  he  conclude  that  a  peace  economy  Is  a  sim- 
ple pleasure  economy?  Certainly  It  is  not  by  consulting  those 
who  do  the  real  work  of  the  world.  The  fallacy  of  this  view — 
for  It  clearly  is  fallacy — comes  from  judging  the  whole  by  some 
exceptional  part;  from  estimating  the  grand  average  of  military 
life  by  some  striking  feature  of  endurance  and  hardship,  like  the 
VIcksburg  campaign  in  our  Civil  War.  Such  times  of  stress  do 
indeed  inspire  us  by  their  proof  of  man's  prodigious  capacity, 
mental  and  physical,  to  undergo  exertion  and  accomplish  results. 
They  are  times  which  not  only  "  try  men's  souls,"  but  call  into 
play  every  power  of  their  being.  To  use  a  technical  term,  they 
stretch  nature  almost  to  its  elastic  limit — sometimes  too  near  for 
normal  recovery.  But  taking  military  life  as  a  whole,  it  is  the 
soldier  that  has  the  easy  time  and  the  laborer  that  has  the  strenu- 
ous time. 

We  have  spoken  chiefly  of  physical  courage  and  toil  because 
they  are  the  most  tangible  expression  of  heroism  and  the  strenu- 
ous life;  but  in  their  true  significance  these  qualities  are  attributes 
of  moral  greatness.  The  highest  type  of  courage  Is  not  physical 
courage,  and  the  highest  type  of  work  Is  not  that  which  can  be 
done  by  muscular  effort  alone.  It  Is  the  higher  moral  types  that 
come  progressively  Into  play  as  civilization  and  enlightenment 
advance,  and  their  "  supreme  theatre  "  of  action  is  In  peace.  The 
subordination  of  self-interest  to  public  duty  Is  one  of  the  many 
examples  which  call  for  a  higher  courage  than  mere  physical 
peril  exacts.  To  tell  the  truth  to  a  prejudiced  public,  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  custom  when  custom  is  wrong,  to  use  power  without 
favoritism — how  wide  is  the  field  of  virtue  which  lies  open  to 
him  who  laments  the  lapse  of  the  heroic  In  life!  Moral  cour- 
age, the  elder  sister  of  true  physical  courage,  has  yet  scarcely 
entered  upon  its  rightful  dominion.  Its  acts  may  not  be  re- 
warded with  medals  of  honor,  nor  Its  actors  be  officially  labelled 
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heroes,  but  it  Is  nevertheless  the  very  essence  of  true  greatness  in 
human  nature. 

An  example  of  mock  heroism  which  comes  from  subordi- 
nating moral  courage  to  physical  is  seen  in  the  decaying  institu- 
tion of  duelling.  The  duel  Is  the  refuge  of  the  moral  coward. 
While  the  challenge  may  find  a  weak  spot  in  mere  physical  cour- 
age, it  far  oftener  sacrifices  the  finer  qualities  of  moral  courage. 
How  many  men  in  the  past  have  thrown  away  lives  which  they 
were  bound  to  conserve,  have  robbed  families  of  support,  have 
sacrificed  their  usefulness,  in  short  have  been  false  to  every  con- 
sideration of  true  heroism,  simply  because  they  were  afraid  to 
refuse  a  challenge!  With  fine  sarcasm  General  Grant  says  in 
his  memoirs:  "  I  do  not  believe  I  would  ever  have  the  courage 
to  fight  a  duel."  And  Carlyle  expresses  his  rugged  disdain  for 
this  kind  of  heroism  when  he  says:  "God  must  needs  laugh 
outright,  could  such  a  thing  be,  to  see  his  wondrous  manikins 
here  below!  " 

Closely  akin  to  this  false  standard  of  heroism  is  the  grandilo- 
quent hypocrisy  of  martial  proclamations  and  manifestoes  of 
many  of  even  the  world's  greatest  generals  and  rulers.  Let  one 
gather  together  this  class  of  literature  in  the  past  two  centuries 
and  it  will  constitute  in  the  mass,  though  there  are  noble  excep- 
tions, a  monument  to  the  insincerity  and  credulity  of  human  na- 
ture which  would  be  unbelievable  if  it  were  not  so  well  authenti- 
cated. To  associate  the  quality  of  heroism  with  depravity  of 
that  sort  is  to  debase  it  beyond  recognition. 

The  subject  has  so  far  been  treated  from  the  point  of  the 
individual;  equally  pertinent,  however.  Is  the  argument  when  ap- 
plied to  the  State  as  a  whole.  For  the  heroic  and  the  strenuous 
are  a  vital  feature  of  national  as  of  individual  character.  There 
are  duties  to  be  performed,  work  to  be  done,  which  society  In  its 
collective  capacity  Is  alone  capable  of  doing.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  war  as  the  only  enterprise  which  can  call  forth 
the  combined  energies  of  a  people;  yet  this  view  Is  really  a  sur- 
vival of  the  long  past  in  which  war  has  been  the  one  such  enter- 
prise. But  times  have  changed.  Now,  at  least,  if  not  hereto- 
fore, there  is  work  on  a  grand  scale  worthy  of  the  highest  devo- 
tion of  a  nation's  efforts.     There  are  battles  to  be  fought — with 
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nature  and  with  man — not  less  Important  than  the  battles  of  old, 
though  their  fields  of  action  may  not  be  baptized,  as  they  were 
then,  in  men's  blood. 

Perhaps  the  idea  can  be  best  illustrated  by  a  concrete  exam- 
ple. In  1898  this  Government  fought  a  short  and  decisive  war 
to  accomplish  a  definite  purpose.  Stripped  of  certain  unpleasant 
features  which  no  great  movement  can  wholly  escape,  its  purpose 
was  wholly  altruistic — the  correction  of  political  abuses  which 
otherwise  might  have  continued  indefinitely.  The  war  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  many  lives,  and  involved  some  unexpected, 
if  not  undesirable,  results;  but  on  the  whole  posterity  will  ap- 
prove it  as  something  necessary  to  be  done  and  which  apparently 
could  not  have  been  done  with  the  same  thoroughness  in  any 
other  way. 

Since  that  time  we  have  undertaken  another  war — for  it  is 
not  a  violent  stretch  of  fancy  to  apply  this  term  to  the  conquest 
of  Panama.  It  is  a  war  against  the  obstacles  of  nature,  against 
disease  and  pestilence,  its  purpose  truly  national  and  worthy,  and 
its  magnitude  beyond  the  resources  of  any  lesser  agency  than  the 
Government.  Its  cost  is  about  the  same  as  what  the  Spanish 
War  would  have  cost,  if  managed  on  an  efficient  basis.  The 
number  of  men,  with  the  length  of  time  engaged,  make  a  greater 
amount  of  service  than  the  armed  struggle  required. 

Now  while  these  two  great  and  necessary  tasks  fell  to  our 
nation  to  accomplish,  the  second  is  by  far  the  more  valuable  and 
inspiring  as  an  example  for  the  future.  It  is  constructive  with- 
out Involving  destruction.  Instead  of  accomplishing  a  work 
through  the  agency  of  armed  conflict  with  all  its  debasing  accom- 
paniments, it  proceeds  on  exactly  the  opposite  principle.  There 
is  greater  efficiency,  equal  earnestness  and  devotion,  a  higher 
moral  tone,  and  with  It  all  a  combination  of  effort  which  the 
most  thoroughly  organized  military  movement  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  surpass.  More  than  this,  the  experience  gained  by  those 
who  serve  in  this  great  campaign  will  be  of  direct  value  when 
they  return  to  ordinary  vocations,  whereas  the  eflect  of  war  serv- 
ice is  rather  to  disqualify.  Incidentally,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all,  is  the  definite  proof  which  this  enterprise  furnishes 
that  Government — the  agency  of  a  people  acting  collectively — 
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can  grapple  with  great  civil  problems  as  efficiently  as  with  mili- 
tary, as  efficiently  even  as  the  best  organized  industrial  corpora- 
tions of  the  present  day.  As  an  object  lesson  in  many  ways  it 
stands  foremost  among  the  mighty  achievements  of  history.  As 
an  example  of  national  heroism — the  making  of  a  great  sacrifice 
to  accomplish  a  worthy  purpose — it  may  rank  with  the  most 
righteous  wars. 

This  superb  example  of  national  effort  should  become  a 
mighty  bulwark  of  the  peace  cause,  for  it  effectually  refutes  the 
militarist  claim  that  without  war  real  concentration  of  national 
energy  is  impossible.  And  it  places  before  peace  advocates  a 
higher  ideal  than  they  are  generally  credited  with  holding. 
Peace,  permanent  peace,  should  not  mean  relaxation  of  effort  so 
much  as  diversion  of  effort  into  worthier  channels.  If  the  sole 
purpose  of  disarmament  were  to  reduce  taxation,  it  would  not  be 
in  the  fullest  sense  worth  while.  Sacrifice,  effort,  self-denial  are 
essential  to  healthy  development  with  nations  as  with  men.  A 
people  should  never  begrudge  a  generous  contribution  to  the 
common  purse,  if  assured  that  It  will  be  used  for  a  worthy  end. 
National  defence  is  indeed  such  an  end,  so  long  as  danger  of 
aggression  exists;  but  the  pursuits  of  peace  are  more  to  be  de- 
sired. Tribute  so  used  is  constructive,  not  destructive;  increase, 
not  waste;  human  uplift,  whereas  too  often  war  is  the  exact 
opposite. 

And  these  possibilities  are  not  confined  to  the  conquest  of 
material  nature;  they  inchide  the  conquest  of  the  evil  side  of 
human  nature  in  all  its  public  phases.  The  ancient  feudal  castle, 
so  often  used  as  a  base  of  operations  in  despoiling  the  surround- 
ing country  and  exacting  tribute  from  the  weak,  ho  longer  exists 
as  a  physical  fact;  but  there  do  exist  more  powerful  and  relent- 
less tyrannies  in  the  superior  sagacity,  skill  and  other  Intellectual 
gifts  by  which  to  a  great  extent  the  products  of  human  effort  go 
to  those  not  entitled  to  them.  The  myriad  legions  of  graft — 
that  term  which  so  aptly  describes  the  chief  iniquity  of  social 
conditions  In  this  and  every  other  age — are  ever  in  the  field  to 
be  fought  and  overcome.  Social  problems  of  tremendous  mag- 
nitude await  the  earnest  energy  of  minds  now  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  war.     In  this  invisible  theatre  of  action  the  mightl- 
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est  campaigns  and  hardest  battles  of  civilization  still  remain  to 
be  fought. 

War  against  physical  nature  and  the  evils  of  human 'nature 
and  their  ultimate  subjugation  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
dominion  of  man,  constitute  a  struggle  which  will  give  ample 
scope  to  the  energies  of  the  race  beyond  our  remotest  ken.  We 
cannot  even  guess  its  ultimate  possibilities;  but  so  long  as  there 
are  mountain  barriers  to  be  overcome,  floods  to  be  controlled, 
deserts  and  swamps  to  be  reclaimed;  or  so  long  as  men  are  de- 
nied equal  opportunities,  and  "  predatory  wealth  "  has  any  other 
than  a  historic  meaning,  man  need  not  feel  that  war  Is  necessary 
to  call  forth  the  best  there  Is  in  him.  The  age  of  true  heroism, 
the  age  of  the  ideal  "  strenuous  life  " — when  some  philosopher 
of  the  distant  future  shall  write  a  history  of  civilization — will 
not  be  that  of  Alexander  or  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  but  of  those 
later  periods  when  the  energy  of  the  race  Is  directed  to  friendly 
cooperation  Instead  of  bloody  conflict  or  Incessant  preparation 
therefor.  It  will  be  an  age  In  which  every  virtue  of  militarism 
will  find  a  higher  and  fuller  expression,  while  Its  manifest  vices, 
and  particularly  the  horrors  of  war,  will  be  laid  aside.  Let  na- 
tions wage  all  the  Panama  wars  that  they  like — the  more  the 
better: — but  let  them  outgrow  as  rapidly  as  possible  their  Grave- 
lottes  and  Plevnas  and  Port  Arthurs. 


THE    DAY    OF    THE    SPINSTER 

Anna  Garlin  Spencer 

THE  day  of  the  spinster  did  not  dawn  until  women,  mar- 
ried and  single,  and  of  all  ages,  had  generally  ceased  to 
use  the  distaff  and  the  splnnlng-wheel.  The  name  came, 
Indeed,  from  the  useful  service  rendered  by  maidens,  young  and 
old.  In  the  days  of  domestic  handicraft,  when  the  economic  pres- 
sure was  so  heavy  upon  the  house-mother  that  she  could  not  ful- 
fil her  task  without  the  labor  of  the  unmarried  In  the  home.  But 
"  spinster  "  came  early  to  have  a  legal  significance  as  descriptive 
of  the  unmarried  state  of  an  adult  woman,  just  as  still  earlier 
the  word  "distaff"  stood  for  collective  womanhood;  Dryden 
saying  of  woman's  rule,  "  The  crown  usurped,  a  distaff  on  the 
throne."  So  closely  related  were  woman's  work  and  woman's 
existence  In  ancient  law  and  custom,  that  the  name  of  her  labor 
became  the  title  for  herself.  To-day  we  use  the  word  spinster 
in  colloquial  speech  as  the  designation  of  all  sorts  of  maidens,  of 
"  certain  "  or  "  uncertain  "  age.  The  spinster  may  be  the  lady 
who  must  never  be  called  anything  which  suggests  hard  work; 
she  may  be  the  "  bachelor  girl  "  whose  professional  success 
assures  her  an  Independent  habitation  and  high  social  standing; 
she  may  be  the  working-woman  whose  manual  or  commercial 
labor  ensures  her  her  own  latch-key  and  her  own  bank-book;  she 
may  be,  and  often  Is,  the  staid  teacher  upon  whom  is  placed  the 
heaviest  burden  of  public  service  borne  by  any  class  in  the  United 
States.  In  any  case,  the  modern  spinster  has  at  last  her  innings 
in  the  great  game  of  life. 

Celibacy,  although  said  to  be  a  practice  of  the  ants  and  bees 
for  economic  reasons  In  the  division  of  labor.  Is,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  recent  experience  of  the  human  race.  In  primitive 
life  no  one,  man  or  woman,  could  shirk  the  duty  of  marriage  and 
of  participation  in  the  race  life  through  parenthood.  The  whole 
system  of  ancient  social  order  was  based  upon  this  universal 
sharing  of  the  marriage  state.  The  early  religion  of  ancestor- 
worship,  the  customs  of  family  ritual  which  ruled  all  details  of 
existence,  the  basis  of  property  rights  and  of  political  privileges 
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In  specific  forms  of  descent  and  relationship,  these  all  demanded 
the  active  membership  of  all  adults  in  the  family.     The  ancient 
Hindu  law  declared,  "  The  extinction  of  a  family  causes  the  ruin 
of  the  religion  of  that  family;  the  ancestors,   deprived  of  the 
offerings  of  sons,  fall  into  the  abode  of  the  unhappy."    At  Athens 
the  law  made  It  the  duty  of  the  first  magistrate  to  "  see  that  no 
family  became  extinct";  and  Cicero  said,  "There  Is  no  one  so 
careless  about  himself  as  to  wish  to  leave  his   family  without 
descendants;  for  then  there  would  be  no  one  to  render  him  that 
worship  which  Is  due  the  dead."     Because  of  this  religious  basis 
of  the  family  the  sterile  wife  must  be  divorced,  the  sterile  hus- 
band must  raise  him  up  sons  from  a  brother  or  other  relative, 
or  by  adoption  an  heir  must  be  secured;  as  the  Hindu  law  put  It, 
''  He  to  whom  Nature  has  denied  a  son  may  adopt  one  so  that 
the  funeral  ceremonies  shall  not  cease."    This  demand  of  ancient 
society  that  each  man  should  have  a  son  to  carry  on  the  worship 
of  the  dead  has  no  longer  place  In  our  thought;  when  we  deplore 
celibacy  or  "  race  suicide,"  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  future,  not 
the  past;  the  unborn,  not  the  dead.     We  need,   therefore,   to 
think  ourselves  back  In  order    to    realize    In    any    degree    the 
religious  significance  of  marriage.    The  hearth-fire  that  In  Greece 
and  Rome  was  so  sacred  that  It  must  never  be  neglected,  dates 
back  to  earliest  Aryan  life.     "  Agnl,"  says  the  Rig  Veda,  "  must 
be  Invoked  before  all  other  gods."     The  sacredness  of  this  fire 
was  attested  by  the  fact  that  no  criminal  or  wrong-doer  could 
approach  it  until  he  had  purified  himself;  and  not  even  In  legal 
marriage  could  the  union  of  the  sexes  be  brought  too  near  it. 
When  the  gods  became  persons,  the  Hearth-fire  became  Vesta, 
whom  Ovid  declared  to  be  ''  naught  but  a  living  flame  ";  Vesta, 
the  virgin  goddess,   "  neither  fecundity  nor  power,  but  order, 
moral  order";  the  "universal  soul."     Marriage,  however,  was 
a  religious  necessity;  and  for  that  reason.  In  Rome  a  man  who 
had  enough  children  felt  It  a  duty  to  lend  his  wife,  either  tem- 
porarily or  for  life,  to  some  childless  man;  while   In  Sparta, 
although  a  man  should  lend  his  wife  for  kindred  purposes,  he 
was  required  to  keep   her  In  his   own  house,   and.  If   old  and 
decrepit,  should  Invite  under  his  roof  some  young  and  strong 
man  to  bear  him  children.     Lycurgus  had  women  marry  when 
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"  of  full  age  and  inclination,"  while  Romans  gave  their  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  at  twelve  years  and  under;  but  all  women  in  the 
ancient  world  had  to  marry,  and  primitive  customs  of  all  ages 
and  lands  multiply  varieties  of  dealing  with  this  inexorable  com- 
mand. Not  only  must  the  ancient  woman  be  married  once,  but 
she  must  be  married  all  her  life,  or  suffer,  as  in  India,  terrible 
penalties.  If  a  widow,  she  must  be  replaced  under  a  new  hus- 
band's control  as  speedily  as  possible,  lest  she  get  into  mischief; 
if  deserted,  she  must  find  her  sole  protection  and  support  In 
marital  rearrangement.  In  any  case,  not  until  our  own  civiliza- 
tion is  reached  do  we  anywhere  find  celibate  women  numerous 
enough  to  form  a  class. 

Men  were  first  allowed  some  freedom  not  to  marry,  but  this 
was  grudgingly  given  and  with  many  penalties  for  the  idiosyn- 
crasy. In  Sparta,  we  are  told,  bachelors  were  under  ban,  dis- 
franchised by  law,  excluded  from  witnessing  the  great  public 
processions  which  were  the  pride  of  the  State;  and  in  winter 
time  compelled  to  march  naked  around  the  market-place,  singing 
as  they  went  a  song  testifying  to  their  own  disgrace  by  which 
they  *'  justly  suffered  punishment."  And  in  this  land,  so  insistent 
In  all  other  respects  upon  reverence  for  the  aged,  there  was  one 
exception:  a  youth  might  refuse,  and  without  reproof,  to  rise  and 
give  a  seat  to  a  venerable  bachelor,  even  to  one  who  had  done 
honorable  service  for  the  State,  saying,  "  No  son  of  yours  will 
ever  rise  to  give  me  a  seat."  This  punishment  of  the  bachelor 
has  been  common  in  many  ages  and  countries,  and  extended  down 
to  the  early  days  of  our  own  history.  In  Connecticut,  in  1636, 
a  law  was  passed  which  would  not  "  allow  any  young  unmarried 
man  to  keep  house,"  and  Hartford  taxed  "  lone-men  twenty  shill- 
ings a  week  "  for  the  ''  selfish  luxury  of  solitary  living."  In 
1682  a  special  town  order  gave  permission  for  two  bachelors  to 
keep  house  together,  "so  they  carry  themselves  soberly  and  do 
not  entertain  idle  persons  to  the  evil  expense  of  time  by  day  or 
night,"  while  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  a  general  statute 
of  Connecticut  forbade  any  "  householder "  under  penalty  of 
fine  to  "  give  entertainment  or  habitation  to  single  persons  with- 
out special  allowance  of  the  selectmen;  and  such  Bourders,  So- 
journers and  Young  persons"  as  they  were  permitted  to  enter- 
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tain  were  required  to  "  attend  the  worship  of  God  in  the  families 
where  they  live  and  be  otherwise  subject  to  the  family  discipline 
or  pay  five  shillings  for  every  breach  of  the  law."  In  Rhode 
Island,  although  not  so  strict  a  community  as  that  of  Connecticut, 
"  single  persons  of  three  months'  residence  must  pay  a  special 
tax  of  five  shillings,"  while  the  ''  rate  of  faculties  and  personal 
abilities  "  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  assessors.  One  won- 
ders in  this  case  whether  pride  in  "  personal  abilities  "  or  thrift 
in  saving  operated  most  strongly  on  the  taxpayer's  mind!  In 
Plymouth  the  law  declared  that  "  Whereas  great  Inconvenience 
hath  arisen  by  single  persons  in  this  Collonie  being  for  them- 
selves and  not  betaking  themselves  to  live  in  well-gouverned 
families,  no  single  person  shall  be  suffered  hereafter  to  live  by 
himself  but  such  as  the  selectmen  permit";  and  in  Massachu- 
setts there  was  a  general  statute  that  placed  all  ''  single  persons 
who  take  journeys  merely  for  pleasure,"  under  suspicion  in  such 
manner  that  they  could  easily  be  haled  to  court  and  made  to  pay 
^'  forty  shillings,"  or  go  to  jail  if  they  could  not  give  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  themselves.  "  Single  men  "  in  Massachusetts  for 
a  long  time  could  be  ''  convicted  of  living  from  under  family  gov- 
ernment "  and  made  to  "  submit  themselves  to  some  family 
rule,"  and  put  on  probation,  as  it  were,  being  required  to  "  bring 
with  them  to  Court  a  certificate  "  that  they  had  thus  mended 
their  independent  ways. 

There  was  little  trouble  with  "old  maids  "  in  a  society  in 
which,  as  in  colonial  days,  and  early  post-revolutionary  times, 
women  were  at  such  a  premium  because  of  economic  value  as 
workers,  that  young  girls  married  very  early,  and  a  widow  might 
expect  (as  was  the  case  with  one  of  Judge  Sewall's  friends)  to 
be  invited  to  "  keep  house  together  "  by  a  widower  who  attended 
her  home  from  her  husband's  funeral!  Yet  there  were  a  few 
women  called  "  antient  maydes  "  at  the  great  age  of  twenty-five 
years!  "An  old  maid  in  Boston  is  thought  such  a  curse  as 
nothing  can  exceed  it  and  looked  upon  as  a  dismal  spectacle,"  says 
John  Dunton  in  his  Life  and  Errors;  but  nevertheless  he  praises 
one  such  who  by  her  "  good-nature,  gravity  and  strict  virtue 
convinces  all  that  it  is  not  her  necessity  but  her  choice  that  keeps 
her  virgin.     Now  about  thirty,"  he  adds,  "the  age  which  they 
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call  a  Thornback,  yet  she  never  disguises  herself  and  talks  as 
little  as  she  thinks  of  love."  Courtship,  also,  was  under  strict 
rule  when  a  man  in  New  England  might  be  fined  and  even  given 
corporal  punishment  for  making  any  "  motion  of  marriage  to 
any  man's  daughter  or  maydeservant  without  first  having  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  parents  or  master."  So  that  marriage  itself 
was  not  easy,  it  would  seem,  in  those  days,  unless  one  always 
chose  with  the  parents;  but,  to  refrain  from  marriage,  with  such 
a  sentiment  against  old  maids  (even  in  Boston!),  must  have 
been  almost  impossible,  even  for  the  most  hardened  or  good- 
natured  "  Thornback." 

Although,  however,  primitive  life  allowed  few  women,  if  any, 
to  escape  mating  in  some  fashion,  and  although  all  sorts  of  diffi- 
culties later  encompassed  the  path  of  the  woman  who  chose  not 
to  marry,  or  who  wished  to  marry  against  the  parents'  wish, 
there  were  some  women,  as  we  know,  in  classic  civilization,  who 
stayed  outside  the  marriage  bond  and  yet  attained  a  place  of 
peculiar  social  power.     The  unique  phenomenon  of  the  hetaira 
in  Greece  testifies,  among  other  things,  to  the  fact  that  no  class 
in  society  can  be  permanently  shut  entirely  out  of  the  leading 
influences  of  their  time  and  country.     While  the  Greek  wife  had 
no  part  in  the  intellectual  development  which  was  her  husband's 
privilege,  by  the  sure  law  of  nature,  fathers  in  Greece,  as  else- 
where, gave  daughters  mental  gifts;  and  some  of  those  daughters 
broke  the  bars  of  the  home  cage  to  become  the  only  free  and 
educated  class  of  women  in  Athens  by  the  only  manner  of  life 
open  to  them.    Only  courtesans  among  women  shared  the  glories 
of  the  Age  of  Pericles,  and  they  thus  formed  the  one  elite  class 
of  "  irregular  women  "  the  world  has  known  or  probably  will 
ever  know.     Given  a  land  where  beauty  was  worshipped  as  the 
highest  good,  a  land  in  which  not  abstinence  but  temperance  in 
all  physical  indulgence  was  the  law  of  virtue,  a  land  that  by  a 
strange  inconsistency  in  evolution  left  the  mothers  wholly  behind 
in  mental  training  and  stimulus,  it  is  not  quite  strange  that  the 
rare  combination  of  beauty,  devotion  to  study,  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  intellectual  gifts  should  have  made  a  few  women  out- 
side of  marriage  chief  representatives  of  the  higher  companion- 
ships of  the  sexes.     Only  for  such  reasons  could  Socrates,  chief 
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moralist  of  his  day  and  country,  see  it  right  to  record  his  indebt- 
edness to  one  such  courtesan  for  her  aid  in  his  teachings  and  in 
his  pubhc  service,  and  visit  others  of  her  class  as  equals  and 
honored  friends.  This  shows  their  high  standing  among  the 
great  and  good;  but  perhaps  excuses,  even  then,  the  acrimony  of 
poor  Xantippe !  That  many  men  took  their  wives  and  even  their 
daughters  into  the  houses  where  these  brilliant  women  held  court 
is  proof  that  they  were  not  denied  "  good  society,"  and  hence 
were  not  outside  the  pale,  and  hence  again  could  never  have  suf- 
fered deep  disgrace.  For  the  sake  of  their  learning  and  their 
wisdom  in  public  affairs  and  their  constant  devotion  to  their 
lovers'  work,  a  few  such  women  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
grateful  memoirs  of  great  men,  in  proof  that  they  broke  the 
bonds  of  women's  duty  to  the  family  for  the  sake  of  freedom  and 
at  the  behest  of  unquenchable  impulse  toward  the  mental  and 
even  the  moral  development  of  their  age.  The  Vestal  Virgins 
of  Rome  trod  another  path  toward  independence  and  self-devel- 
opment. These  and  the  Flamens,  as  is  well  known,  constituted 
the  most  sacred  religious  orders  of  the  Imperial  City;  and  while 
the  Flamens  were  the  symbolical  priests  of  domestic  life  (even  the 
death  of  a  wife  making  them  ineligible  for  service  in  the  temple), 
the  Vestals,  in  their  guarding  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  city,  sym- 
bolized that  spiritual  essence  of  devotion  for  which  the  celibate 
only  was  deemed  sufficiently  pure. 

The  history  of  the  courtesan  class  of  Athens  and  that  of  the 
Vestals  of  Rome  outlines  the  only  two  ways  in  which  the  women 
of  the  past  could  attain  a  life  of  their  own  detached  from  the 
family.  This  first  class  had  its  parallel  in  a  group  of  Grecian 
men.  When  Roman  citizenship  was  the  most  desired  of  politi- 
cal conditions,  we  read  that  many  freemen  of  Greek  cities  sold 
themselves  as  slaves  to  Roman  citizens  in  order  that  manumis- 
sion might  carry  with  it  induction  into  Roman  citizenship.  So 
some  women  of  Athens  sold  themselves  to  rich  men  of  intel- 
lectual and  social  power,  in  order  that  they  might  gain  entrance 
into  the  true  life  of  their  country;  or  foreign  women  thus  escaped 
the  manual  labor  of  ordinary  slavery,  with  its  accompanying 
degradation.  But  because  the  courtesan  could  never  have  the 
State  behind  her  in  support  of  her  claims  upon  the  community 
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(as  even  the  enslaved  wife  of  the  Greek  citizen  could  do  for  her 
narrow  range  of  rights  in  marriage),  she  could  never  be  manu- 
mitted into  true  freedom;  and  like  all  women  supported  by  the 
personal  favor  of  men  outside  the  family  life,  her  last  estate 
was  often  worse  than  the  first,  and  left  her  friendless  in  the  city 
she  loved. 

The  Vestals,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  picturesque  embodi- 
ment of  the  city's  reverence  and  the  city's  pride.  The  altar 
flame  they  guarded  was  the  symbol  of  the  collective  worship  of 
the  many  families  that  had  united  to  build  the  city.  For  that 
reason  the  high  honors  which  were  paid  them  had  a  civic  dignity 
which  made  magistrates  step  aside  for  them  in  the  streets,  which 
made  criminals  flee  to  their  all-powerful  protection  for  succor, 
which  made  their  persons  sacred  even  from  careless  touch,  and 
gave  them  rights  over  their  estates  only  equalled  by  the  mothers 
of  three  children  when  the  right  of  other  women  to  personal 
property  was  finally  recognized.  The  Vestals  had  also  their 
parallel  in  Roman  history,  in  the  Stoics,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Rome's  decadence,  lived  in  their  world  but  not  of  it,  and  guarded 
in  sublime  isolation,  amidst  the  bestiality  and  greed  of  their  time, 
the  sacred  flame  of  a  pure  patriotism  and  a  noble  humanity. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  in  considering  the  paths  by 
which  freedom  and  opportunity  have  been  opened  to  women,  that 
so  long  as  religion  was  of  the  family,  or  the  city,  of  the  nation 
or  the  race  alone,  woman  had  in  it  no  place  of  her  own.  The 
head  of  the  Jewish  household  determined  the  faith  of  the  family 
and  the  wife  and  mother  would  have  been  the  last  of  the  flock 
to  differ  from  the  patriarch.  In  all  ethnic  religions,  which  arc 
but  family  faiths  writ  large  in  racial  types,  the  sons  of  the  family 
alone  bear  the  torch  of  devotion  from  generation  to  generation. 
There  are  exceptions  in  the  position  of  priestesses  and  sibyls; 
and  in  the  old  Teutonic  strain  are  many  traces  of  freedom  and 
power  among  the  women:  bat  the  civilizations  that  have  stamped 
our  laws  are  those  in  which  all  descent,  spiritual,  political  and 
monetary,  has  been  "  through  males  and  the  descendants  of 
males."  The  simple  liberty  of  personal  choice  as  human  beings, 
which  is  now  granted  to  women  as  to  men,  was  unthought  of  in 
any  past  we  know.     To  make  it  possible  for  the    respectable 
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woman,  and  for  the  secular  woman  and  for  the  average  woman, 
to  refuse  marriage  or  to  live  a  normal  life  without  a  husband,  it 
was  necessary  that  at  least  two  world-events  of  supreme  impor- 
tance should  occur.  One  was  the  proclamation  of  Christianity, 
that  every  individual,  "  Jew  and  Gentile,  male  and  female,  bond 
and  free,"  had  a  right  to  his  or  her  own  soul,  and  must  bear  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  its  salvation.  Buddha  before  had  an- 
nounced, "  My  law  is  a  law  for  all,"  and  had  thereby  broken  the 
outer  wall  of  caste  In  India.  For  our  civilization,  however,  the 
first  Bill  of  Rights  for  women  was  the  spiritual  Magna  Carta 
that  sent  every  human  being  to  the  altar  solitary  and  by  inner 
compulsion.  Priests  might  afterward  assume  powers  of  exclu- 
sive representation  of  the  divine,  but  even  then  each  soul  must 
receive  this  ministration  on  its  own  account  and  for  its  own 
behoof.  Under  Paganism  in  Asia  Minor  women  had  held  high 
priesthoods  and  official  rank  and  office;  and  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire  highly  placed  women  had  received  per- 
sonal property  rights  and  power  to  plead  in  courts  and  to  order 
their  lives  freely  as  never  before.  Latin  Christianity  lost  to 
woman  much  of  this  freedom, it  is  true; and  after  a  time  degraded 
its  conception  of  womanhood  by  teaching  ascetic  disdain  of  mar- 
riage. One  thing,  however,  Christianity  gave  women  in  the  mass 
— a  dignity  they  lacked  before, this  direct  approach  as  individuals 
to  the  Infinite  Ideal.  Symbolized  as  that  Ideal  was,  in  the  femi- 
nine virtues  of  Jesus,  the  imagination  of  women  was  appealed  to 
in  a  new  and  intense  fashion,  and  women  in  crowds  took  advan- 
tage of  their  new  spiritual  franchise.  The  chaos  of  the  time 
when  the  old  order  was  breaking  up  and  the  new  not  yet  formed, 
the  separation  of  families,  the  woeful  plight  of  young  maidens 
bereft  of  protectors,  the  poverty  of  the  old  nobility,  all  did  much 
to  cast  a  large  class  of  gentlewomen  helpless  upon  the  world. 
This  made  the  establishment  of  religious  houses  a  natural  and 
necessary  thing.  But  nothing  did  so  much  to  give  women  a  high 
position  In  the  early  Church,  or  to  establish  for  them  unique 
careers  in  those  religious  houses,  as  the  doctrine  that  the  woman 
and  the  slave,  as  truly  as  the  man  and  the  master,  whether  Inside 
or  outside  the  family  bond,  must  worship  as  equals  and  each 
manage  his  or  her  own  spiritual  concerns  In  Individual  responsi- 
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bility.  This  it  was  which  made  it  honorable  for  women  as  for 
men  to  follow  the  Inner  Light. 

The  Christian  Church  thus  early  offered  women  such  a  place 
of  power  as  they  had  not  held  before.  Education,  art,  affairs, 
companionship  with  learned  men  and  rulers  of  States,  these  all 
belonged  to  the  realm  of  influence  and  activity  presided  over  by 
the  Lady  Abbess.  Great  property  holdings  were  hers,  in  her 
own  name  and  the  name  of  her  order.  Like  St.  Hilda,  under 
whom  several  bishops  were  trained,  she  sometimes  presided  over 
mixed  religious  houses.  In  many  cases  she  must  be  summoned  to 
Parliament,  like  great  lords,  but  might  send  a  proxy;  and  often 
she  furnished  military  forces  second  only  to  those  of  kings.  That 
Spanish  abbess  who  ruled  sixty  towns  and  villages;  those  two 
women  rulers  of  the  Holy  Empire,  who  in  Germany  issued  coins 
on  their  own  account  and  were  represented  in  the  Imperial  Diet, 
were  but  a  few  of  the  great  ladies  who  gained  their  highest 
powers  of  achievement  through  the  Church.  If  women  of  this 
class  lost,  later  on,  their  rule  if  not  their  influence  in  the  conven- 
tual orders,  some  of  the  most  noble  and  able  live  now  as  canon- 
ized saints. 

The  Lady  Abbess  was  not  always  a  maiden;  she  was  often 
a  widow,  and  sometimes  a  wife  whose  desertion  of  her  husband 
and  her  family  was  counted  to  her  for  righteousness,  if  she  em- 
braced the  true  faith  and  he  and  they  did  not.  But  she  must  be 
celibate  at  least  in  profession  while  she  held  her  stately  offices. 
She  thus  introduced  to  the  ideal  conceptions  of  humanity  a  new 
sort  of  woman;  one  who  could  be  reverenced,  and  powerful, 
lovely  and  happy,  and  yet  be  independent  of  the  family  rela- 
tionship.    She  thus  made  the  modern  spinster  possible. 

A  second  great  world-event,  without  which  the  day  of  the 
spinster  could  not  have  dawned,  was  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  establishment  of  the  legal  right  of  the  manual  laborer  to  his 
own  liberty  and  to  his  own  possession  of  the  fruit  of  his  toil. 
Slavery  is  yet  so  near  to  us  that  we  can  smell  its  torment.  It  has 
been  for  man  the  debauchery  and  the  exploitation  of  his  work- 
power,  that  which  is  the  commodity  by  which  he  must  buy  his 
right  to  "  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Slavery 
was  for  woman,  besides  this,  the  debauchery  and  the  exploitation 
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of  her  sex-relationship.  Looking  over  the  world  to-day,  how  few 
are  the  women  who  have  emerged  from  this  double  despotism! 
The  savage  woman  still  is  held  by  customs  that  treat  her  person 
as  a  communal  property;  the  women  of  oriental  civilizations  still 
are  segregated  as  members  of  the  sex  that  must  be  watched  and 
guarded;  the  very  princesses  of  royal  houses  (which  preserve  in 
unreal  pageant  the  outgrown  customs  of  the  past)  are  still  given 
in  marriage  for  purposes  of  State;  unenlightened  parenthood  still 
barters  its  daughters  in  the  marriage  market  for  place  and 
money;  the  day  of  woman's  self-ownership  and  self-direction  as 
a  responsible  human  being  has  hardly  yet  dawned  for  the  mass 
of  the  world's  women.  But  for  these  few  who  have  arrived  as 
persons  there  is  a  new  freedom  and  a  new  enticement  to  activity 
and  a  new  embarrassment  of  riches  in  personal  choice  which  are 
almost  an  intoxication  of  liberty. 

Of  this  new  draught,  the  unmarried  woman  of  to-day  drinks 
the  deepest  and  with  the  easiest  abandon.  Liberty  brings  its 
dangers  as  well  as  its  delights,  and  the  pathology  of  woman's 
independent  work  and  the  consequences  to  her,  as  to  others 
newly  emancipated,  of  having  liberty  before  receiving  prepara- 
tion, are  sometimes  in  sad  evidence.  But  the  spinster,  as  we  now 
consider  her,  is  that  woman  who  is  at  the  top  of  the  new.  oppor- 
tunity, not  beneath  it.  As  such,  she  is  opening,  in  this,  her  day, 
new  avenues  of  work  for  woman,  and  applying  the  general  rules 
of  labor  to  her  own  case  with  success.  She  is  thronging  the 
courts  of  higher  learning  and  making  significant  her  entrance 
therein.  She  is  winning  distinction  in  all  the  higher  professions. 
She  is  becoming  at  ease  in  commercial  spheres  in  the  business 
offices  of  the  world.  She  is  acting  as  close  second  to  many  of 
the  greatest  and  most  useful  men  of  the  time  as  secretary  and 
helper.  She  is  proving,  over  and  over  again,  with  that  cumula- 
tive guarantee  of  success  which  is  the  only  way  of  impressing  the 
mass  intelligence,  that  women's  bodies,  brains,  powers  of  constant 
and  effective  activity  and  moral  characters  can  stand  the  strain 
of  manual,  clerical,  professional  and  artistic  service  on  a  high 
level  of  competition  with  men.  Scientific  research,  the  gathering 
and  applying  of  statistics,  the  administering  of  great  concerns  of 
civic  and  State  affairs — in  each  and  all  of  the  great  divisions  of 
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specialized  labor  the  spinster  is  making  good  in  a  quite  new 
fashion  for  women.  No  equal  number  of  married  women  of 
equal  ability  or  of  occasional  opportunity  to  demonstrate  greater 
ability  than  the  majority  of  able  spinsters  show,  could  make  this 
cumulative  proof  of  women's  independent  powers.  The  demands 
of  marriage  and  maternity  which  for  many  years  require  a  daily 
choice  as  to  which  of  several  duties  shall  rank  first  in  honor  and 
requirement,  hinder  a  straight  course  to  a  single  aim.  The 
obvious  proof  of  woman's  ability  as  individual  worker  must 
therefore  first  be  made  by  those  of  persistent  and  uninterrupted 
vocational  work,  those  who  can  enter  without  personal  doubts 
or  social  opposition  the  man-made  channels  of  modern  labor, 
and  enter  to  stay.  Whatever  may  later  be  done  to  enhance  the 
value  and  effectiveness  of  women's  lives  when  divided  between 
family  claims,  the  lighter  and  more  intimate  social  services,  and 
personal  achievements,  the  first  common  appreciation  of  femi- 
nine power  in  so-called  masculine  fields  of  effort  must  be  the 
result  largely  of  the  work  of  the  spinster  and  the  young  widow. 
Women  unencumbered  by  the  claims  of  children  to  immediate 
and  personal  ministration,  unfettered  by  the  need  to  balance  at 
every  step  their  husbands'  economic  and  professional  success 
against  their  own,  can  alone  walk  this  new  road  of  free  compe- 
tition in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  a  broad  pathway  of  com- 
monly accepted  opportunity  for  their  sex.  The  day  of  the  spin- 
ster has,  therefore,  great  social  value  in  this  respect.  No  one 
can  doubt  this  who  believes  that  we  ought  to  have  a  democratic 
State,  and  that  a  democratic  State  must  rest  at  last  upon  a  demo- 
cratic home,  and  that  a  democratic  home  is  only  possible  when 
there  are  "  two  heads  in  council  "  as  well  as  "  two  hearts  that 
beat  as  one,"  and  who  sees  clearly  that  there  can  never  be  two 
heads  equal  in  wise  counsel  until  both  have  access  to  the  high 
disciplines  of  rational  responsibility  and  full  development  of 
personality. 

That  the  spinster,  as  we  know  her,  is  to  last  forever  as  a  large 
class,  or  that  her  day  is  the  beginning  of  a  social  millennium 
which  is  to  make  over  all  women  into  her  economic  similitude,  we 
cannot  think  yet  proved.  The  complacent  assurance  which  Dr. 
Sheavyn  expresses  that  there  will  be  always  "  need  for  a  large 
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class  of  disengaged  or  detached  women,"  as  she  calls  the  spin- 
sters, to  do  the  larger  social  work  of  womanhood,  the  teaching 
and  caretaking  and  the  safeguarding  of  young  and  Ignorant 
women  In  Inspectorships  and  the  like,  cannot  be  shared  by  all  of 
us.  It  Is  the  normal  and  the  average  that  In  the  long  run  must 
serve  the  purposes  of  social  uplift.  The  uwusual  and  the  "  vari- 
ant "  may  serve  peculiarly  some  preparatory  process  for  a  higher 
plane  of  common  life.  The  Japanese,  for  example,  had  to  enterthe 
family  of  nations  through  the  gateway  of  military  achievement, 
a  backward  reach  for  a  forward  step.  We  all  hope,  however, 
that  the  union  of  Orient  andOccIdent  will  bringthe  races  together 
in  sympathetic  understanding  In  a  way  to  give  a  new  assurance  of 
the  needlessness  of  war.  So  must  women  enter  all  the  higher 
paths  of  Intellectual  life  and  achievement  through  the  hard  and 
fast  lines  of  specialization  which  men  have  laid  down  for  their 
own  guidance;  and  often  to  the  narrowing  and  mechanizing  of 
the  feminine  nature.  This  means  that  the  women  who  "  sur- 
vive "  and  succeed  In  the  competitive  struggle  with  men  for  posi- 
tions of  place  and  financial  power  must  be,  for  the  most  part, 
those  to  whom  the  purely  intellectual  or  the  personally  ambitious 
makes  strongest  appeal.  This  means  again  that  in  those  women 
who  can  most  easily  maintain  a  lifelong  and  successful  equality  of 
effort  with  men  (at  least  in  the  present  commercialized  organiza- 
tion of  even  the  higher  life  of  thought  and  imagination),  the 
individuating  sense  must  be  keen,  and  the  power  of  grasping  all 
those  opportunities  that  make  for  self-advantage  strong.  This 
means  again  that  in  the  long  reaches  of  selective  Influences, 
should  the  day  of  the  spinster  continue  unchanged  by  any  new 
social  Impulse,  we  might  breed  a  "  detached  class  of  women," 
who  should  form  the  Intellectual  and  economic  elite  of  the  sex, 
and  leave  marriage  and  maternity  for  the  less  developed  women. 
A  writer  already  speaks  easily  of  ''  marriage  as  the  frequent 
refuge  for  the  incompetent  woman  " ;  and  long  ago  we  read  of  a 
woman  poet  of  the  very  "  minor  "  variety,  that  she  ''  was  obliged 
reluctantly  to  resort  to  marriage  as  a  recourse  from  destitution." 
The  biting  acid  of  Cicely  Hamilton's  Marriage  as  a  Trade  eats 
away  all  flesh  of  sentiment  and  blood  of  affection  and  even  sinew 
of  moral  appeal,  to  leave  of  marriage  a  skeleton  of  economic 
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bargain  in  which  man  intentionally  cheapens  the  ware  he  would 
purchase  to  lower  its  price,  and  woman  is  the  poverty-bound 
seller  who  must  take  what  can  be  got.  The  satisfaction  this 
author  reveals  at  the  growing  company  of  independent  women 
who  refuse  to  enter  the  matrimonial  market  and  who  become 
comfortable  and  happy  in  their  own  way,  indicates  that  so  far 
as  her  influence  goes,  she  would  have  all  girls  of  high  quality 
become  too  prudent  to  "  fall  in  love,"  and  would  not  be  made 
uneasy  at  a  great  army  of  the  "  best  women  "  encamped  for  all 
time  outside  the  home  life.  The  sober  sense  of  others,  however, 
already  aflirms  that  "  we  cannot  countenance  a  theory  which  de- 
liberately leaves  maternity  for  the  less  intellectual."  It  is  surely 
imperative  that  maternity  be  not  left  chiefly  to  those  who  cannot 
make  the  highest  success  in  any  other  craft.  If  marriage  should 
become,  even  for  a  generation  or  two,  chiefly  a  refuge  from  des- 
titution or  a  harbor  from  the  world  of  individual  effort  for  those 
who  have  failed,  the  disastrous  results  would  be  a  heavy  burden 
for  later  times.  Unless,  indeed,  as  one  has  passionately  declared, 
"  it  is  best  to  force  God  to  a  finish  with  humanity,"  we  cannot  con- 
template with  equanimity  any  ranking  of  womanhood  that  gives 
to  motherhood  the  least  developed  persons.  Hence  we  may  well 
look  upon  the  day  of  the  spinster  as  but  a  bridge  of  feminine 
achievement — which  shall  connect  the  merely  good  mother  with 
the  mother  that  shall  be  both  wise  and  good;  just  as  the  women's 
clubs  and  segregated  enterprises  of  women,  important  and  use- 
ful as  many  of  them  are,  constitute  at  best  the  training  schools 
in  which  women  are  preparing  for  full  and  equal  participation  in 
social  control  of  the  higher  interests  of  life. 

One  figure  rises  before  us  to-day  as  the  embodiment  in  pecu- 
liar fashion  and  largest  measure  of  the  social  value  of  the  spin- 
ster in  this,  her  day.  This  figure  is  the  woman  head  of  the  Social 
Settlement.  The  Settlement  is  the  modern  retranslation  of  the 
early  Christian  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods.  As  the  monastery 
and  the  abbey  and  the  humble  convent  for  women,  in  a  time  of 
social  change,  preserved  the  learning  of  the  past  and  found  place 
and  useful  work  for  men,  women  and  children  left  without  family 
support  and  protection  in  the  wreck  of  the  patriarchal  order,  as 
they  formed  centres  of  order  and  industry,  charity  and  teaching, 
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and  gave  high  companionship  to  the  leaders  of  thought  and  of 
social  power,  so  the  Settlement  has  arisen  in  our  day  of  profound 
social  reorganization  as  a  fresh  Instrument  of  interpretation  and 
progress.  It  Is  set  to  aid  by  conscious  purpose  the  movement 
which  stirs  In  all  modern  life,  the  movement  to  spiritualize 
democracy  and  to  make  religion  social  as  well  as  personal,  In 
function  and  In  aim.  In  this  new  venture  In  fraternity  life  men 
have  Indeed  been  prominent,  and  there  are  not  wanting  Instances 
of  successful  use  of  this  instrument  of  social  leadership  by  hus- 
bands and  wives  with  young  children,  who  manage  to  harmonize 
a  fine  domesticity  with  public  household  arrangements,  and  to 
preserve  for  their  children  a  right  atmosphere  in  a  wrong  envi- 
ronment. There  are  also  a  few  happily  suggestive  cases  of  older 
couples,  upon  whom  the  demands  of  parenthood  do  not  press, 
undertaking  the  conduct  of  a  neighborhood  house.  Yet  for  all 
this,  the  Settlement  is  essentially,  distinctly  and  logically  a  celi- 
bate movement.  It  is  also,  to  a  great  extent,  a  movement  of 
celibate  womanhood,  the  bachelors  among  the  Settlement  work- 
ers being  a  less  numerous  and  less  stationary  class  than  the 
maidens.  No  one  can  study  this  movement  without  appreciating 
its  social  value.  This  is  a  time  of  such  profound  political, 
economic  and  domestic  reorganization  that  apparently  only  some 
agency  outside  the  Family,  the  School  and  the  Church,  distinct 
from  State  and  free  from  the  domination  of  the  Industrial  Order, 
can  make  clear  to  the  common  perception  what  these  basic  insti- 
tutions of  society  were  meant  to  become  In  a  spiritualized  democ- 
racy. This  agency  must  seemingly  be  one  capable  of  arousing 
popular  Interest  and  stimulating  the  idealism  of  youth  by  pic- 
turesque and  unusual  features.  In  answer  to  this  demand,  the 
Settlement  has  arisen  to  carry — often  with  unsteady  hand  and 
confused  step,  it  must  be  confessed — the  torch  of  illumination 
from  the  past  to  the  future.  In  the  course  of  time  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Settlement  movement  will  be  absorbed  by  the  basic  and 
permanent  institutions  of  society,  perhaps  by  the  Church  on  the 
ideal,  and  by  the  School  on  the  practical  side.  Such  a  process, 
however,  would  but  enhance,  not  diminish,  the  present  value  of 
this  new  Order  of  Social  Service.  In  this  Order  women  are 
taking  first  rank.     Those  women  who  are  at  the  head  of  some 
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of  the  most  Important  Settlements  of  our  largest  cities  not  Infre- 
quently hold  chief  places  of  light  and  leading  in  their  communi- 
ties. The  Lady  Abbess  reappears  to-day  as  the  administrative 
head  of  such  neighborhood  houses.  Like  the  Lady  Abbess  of 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  her  modern  counter- 
part leaves  her  family,  not  to  "  retire  from  the  world,"  but  to 
enter  Its  larger  life.  She  obtains  thereby,  like  her  prototype,  the 
special  companionship  of  men  of  affairs,  carrying  into  mixed 
counsels  of  high  debate.  In  which  she  is  often  the  first  or  chief 
of  women  to  enter,  not  only  the  distinction  of  her  personality, 
but  the  great  weight  of  her  Institution.  Like  the  Lady  Abbess 
also,  the  head  of  the  modern  Settlement  has  an  immense  social 
advantage  in  being  able  to  live  simply  and  even  frugally  while 
retaining  the  dignity  that  now  attaches  to  choice  of  such  a  way 
of  life  rather  than  of  compulsion  toward  It  by  reason  of  slender 
means.  Most  ministers  of  religion,  teachers  and  other  social 
workers  have  to  be  prudent  and  to  live  amid  surroundings  not 
to  be  chosen  for  their  beauty.  The  Settlement  worker,  rich  or 
poor,  is  Invested  by  the  popular  imagination  with  the  power  to 
live  anywhere,  but  with  a  noble  choice  of  the  locality  that  seems 
to  need  her  most.  Moreover,  her  community  life  enables  her 
to  entertain  In  the  easiest  fashion  not  only  men  and  women  of 
great  Importance  In  the  world  of  art,  education,  of  statecraft, 
and  of  social  leadership,  but  even  *'  Opulence  "  Itself  covets  Invi- 
tation to  her  "  dinners  "  in  which  free  rein  Is  given  the  social 
Imagination  and  the  flow  of  soul  makes  up  for  the  slender  menu 
even  to  the  confirmed  sybarite!  The  woman  head  of  the 
modern  Settlement  has  thus  established  a  new  type  of  salon.  So 
much  Is  this  the  fact,  that  the  larger  and  better  known  Settle- 
ments, so  far  from  being  places  of  self-sacrifice,  are  the  most 
coveted  of  social  opportunities  by  young  people  of  keen  percep- 
tion, high  ambitions  and  wide  out-look,  who  yet  lack  the  wealth 
or  family  position  for  Independent  leadership.  In  this  respect 
the  Settlements  presided  over  by  women  peculiarly  resemble  the 
abbeys  and  mixed  religious  houses  of  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Lady  Abbess  of  modern  times  Is  thus 
doing  a  finer  and  more  vital  work  for  social  culture  than  even 
that  of  the  more  external  philanthropy  which  she  shares  with 
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men  of  her  class — she  Is  preserving  the  best  of  the  old  feminine 
Ideal  In  the  new  conditions,  to  dower  with  It,  let  us  hope,  the 
collective  womanhood  of  the  future. 

The  spinster  who  Is  succeeding  In  efficient  and  well-paid  work 
In  any  Intellectual  or  business  line,  In  free  and  open  competition 
with  men,  and  through  a  long  course  of  uninterrupted  personal 
achievement.  Is  doing  an  Inestimable  service  to  her  sex  and  to  so- 
ciety byproving  beyond  peradventure  that  the  higher  education  of 
women  and  the  vocational  Independency  and  the  economic  security 
of  women  are  socially  worth  while.  Such  successful  work  of  the 
unmarried  woman  Is  showing  clearly  that  women  In  general  only 
lack  opportunity andpreparatlon  to  do  a  fair  share  of  the  world's 
most  esteemed  work.  This  must  In  time  react  upon  the  home  life 
to  raise  domestic  standards  and  make  mothers  more  efficient. 
The  spinster  of  to-day,  therefore,  is  contributing  largely  to  social 
culture  when  she  Is  simply  earning  her  own  living,  on  as  high  a 
plane  as  she  can  attain,  and  with  fidelity  and  some  sense  of  social 
relationship.  She  need  not  affect  the  sentimental  Intensity  of 
Olive  Schrelner's  approach  to  woman's  work  to  prove  her  use- 
fulness. The  less  conscious  she  is  of  any  ''  heroic  mission,"  and 
the  more  definite  and  practical  she  is  in  her  work,  probably  the 
more  she  is  wanted  and  the  better  she  fulfils  her  function  in  the 
modern  world. 

The  woman  head  of  a  great  Settlement,  however,  one  which 
has  a  recognized  place  In  the  social  control,  reform  and  uplift 
of  a  vast  city,  adds  to  these  services  to  womanhood  and  the  race 
another  and  a  priceless  one.  She  carries  into  the  new  freedom 
and  power  of  womanhood  the  old  ideal  of  woman's  consecrated 
service  to  her  kind,  translated  in  modern  terms.  She  might  be 
painted  as  the  new  Portia  pleading  at  the  bar  of  Justice,  her  cap 
and  gown  not  assumed  for  the  occasion,  but  worn  by  right  as 
certificate  of  her  assured  place  In  the  world  of  letters  and  of 
thought,  not  used  as  a  disguise,  but  as  token  of  her  official  stand- 
ing. She  should  be  painted,  not  as  playing  a  part  for  the  sake 
of  a  lover,  but  in  serious  earnest  responding  to  the  call  of  the 
Time  Spirit  with  a  passionate  affection  for  Good.  She  should  be 
represented  facing  the  Judges  of  the  earth,  and  the  powers  of 
the  underworld  of  greed  and  oppression,  with  her  womanhood 
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in  frank  bravery  confessed,  not  concealed,  and  making  majestic 
and  moving  appeal  for  her  clients.  Her  clients — the  neglected 
children,  the  wayward  girls  for  whose  mishaps  society  Itself 
should  be  scourged,  the  rebellious  boys  whose  unsteady  feet  have 
never  known  true  guidance,  the  men  and  women  Incompetent  to 
life's  demands  because  a  grudging  fate  has  given  them  so  small 
a  portion  of  life  Itself,  the  prisoners  whose  poverty  and  Ignor- 
ance demand  a  special  plea,  the  "  stranger  within  the  gates  "  who 
rightly  claims  a  friendly  Interpreter,  the  despised  and  misjudged 
whom  race  prejudice  alone  makes  alien,  the  heroic  but  defeated 
on  the  field  of  labor  who  go  down  as  those  who  face  too  heavy 
odds  at  cannon-mouth — these  are  her  clients! 

Our  modern  Portias,  Attorneys  of  Compassion,  to  whom  all 
juries  must  at  last  give  heed,  these  are  they  who  make  radiant 
with  prophecy  this  day  of  the  spinster. 
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A  Chinese  Philosopher's  Plan  for  Universal  Happiness 
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ANEW  work  has  just  been  published  in  China  upon  State 
socialism  and  future  government  for  the  globe.  The 
author  studies  the  conditions  under  which  men  might 
attain  the  greatest  happiness.  He  foresees  the  formation  of  a 
general  union  of  the  nations  upon  the  basis  of  a  complete  reor- 
ganization of  society. 

The  boldness  of  the  conceptions  which  are  presented  in  this 
volume  would  seem  excessive  and  exaggerated  if  the  personality 
of  the  writer,  whose  influence  for  some  time  has  been  consider- 
able in  China,  and  the  celebrity  which  he  still  enjoys  in  Asia,  did 
not  give  the  ideas  he  puts  forward  almost  the  weight  of  a  party 
programme. 

K'ang  Yeou-Wel,  a  native  of  Canton,  passed  successively  the 
literary  examinations  which  give  the  right  to  the  glorious  titles, 
"  elegant  talent,"  "  eminent  man,"  and  "  admitted  among  the 
literati."  He  was  appointed,  at  Peking,  editor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Accounts  just  at  the  time  the  Emperor,  having  received 
the  power  from  the  hands  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  was  begin- 
ning to  decree  the  first  administrative  reforms.  Attracted  by  the 
reports  K'ang  Yeou-Wei  sent  him,  he  received  him  at  a  public 
audience  for  the  first  time  on  the  i6th  of  June,  1898.  From  that 
date  private  receptions  were  daily,  and  edicts  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other,  overturning  the  entire  organization  of  the  Empire, 
creating  an  army,  a  system  of  public  instruction,  general  finances, 
and,  a  serious  matter,  suppressing  a  large  number  of  useless 
functions. 

The  dignitaries  whose  sinecures  thus  disappeared  joined  all 
who  saw  their  oflices  threatened,  and  those  on  whom  the  new  laws 
imposed  increased  labor;  that  is,  the  dissatisfaction  among  office- 
holders was  universal.     They  complained  to  the  Dowager  Em- 
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press :  the  latter  learned  elsewhere  that  her  nephew  was  prepar- 
ing an  edict  exiling  her  from  the  Summer  Palace.  She  Instantly 
resumed  the  exercise  of  power,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minis- 
ters and  Princes,  and  the  repressions  began.  The  Emperor,  shut 
up  in  a  pavilion  on  the  great  lake  of  the  Imperial  garden,  was 
tortured,  beaten,  and  branded  with  red-hot  Irons.  All  the 
reformers  who  could  be  seized  were  Instantly  executed;  two  cen- 
sors, a  prefect  and  two  academicians  were  thus  executed  without 
sentence. 

K'ang  Yeou-Wel,  warned  In  time,  had  embarked  at  Tientsin 
upon  an  English  steamer,  the  Chung-King.  The  Chinese  author- 
ities, when  they  discovered  it,  sent  a  gunboat  In  pursuit.  An  Eng- 
lish cruiser,  the  Fortune,  sent  from  Shanghai,  was  forced  to 
escort  to  Hong  Kong  the  steamer  conveying  K'ang  Yeou-Wel. 
Fleeing  successively  to  Singapore,  and  then  to  Java,  the  reformer 
condemned  to  the  death  of  being  cut  Into  pieces,  at  last  found  a 
shelter  near  Nagasaki,  under  the  constant  protection  of  the 
Japanese  police. 

II 

In  the  peace  of  the  retreat  In  which  he  had  taken  refuge  in 
Japan,  K'ang  Yeou-Wei,  forgetting  the  troubles  caused  by  his 
first  reforms,  has  occupied  himself  with  the  changes  to  be  made 
in  society,  studied  the  deep  motives  of  human  actions,  and  on 
these  foundations  established  by  logical  deductions  the  form  the 
social  edifice  must  take  to  facilitate  the  full  development  of  the 
human  race  and  civilization. 

The  philosopher's  object  In  life  is  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
this  search  guides  our  smallest  actions.  Even  those  who  sacri- 
fice themselves  for  an  idea  or  a  person,  have  only  the  appearance 
of  sacrifice,  for  the  very  fact  of  self-immolation  obtains  for  them 
the  happiness  they  seem  to  renounce. 

Founders  of  religion,  enlightened  men,  great  men,  generous 
or  selfish  souls,  we  pursue  our  own  satisfaction,  whether  it  be 
direct  and  Immediate  or,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  happiness  of 
others,  or  in  suflfering  and  privations.  "  The  effusions  of  blood 
and  the  tortures  suffered  by  the  partisans  of  Christianity  are  cer- 
tainly real  agonies,  but  they  were  sought  In  order  to  obtain  the 
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pleasures  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  The  abandonment  of  the 
riches  of  this  world,  and  the  mournfulness  of  Buddhism  are  also 
sufferings,  yet  they  are  sought  in  order  to  obtain  the  happiness  of 
the  Nirvana,  and  finally  there  are  some  who  seek  their  happiness 
in  desiring  nothing  and  loving  nothing." 

Happiness,  then,  is  essentially  variable :  it  has  no  universal 
formula,  obligatory  and  unique;  each  pursues  his  ideal.  The 
cultured  man  of  lofty  soul  will  not  be  able  to  content  himself 
with  what  pleases  the  ordinary  man,  and  the  latter  will  have  no 
comprehension  of  the  refined  joys  of  the  other. 

This  search  for  happiness  logically  admits  the  desire  to  escape 
sufferings  and  sorrows.  K'ang  Yeou-Wei,  having  been  unable 
to  define  happiness,  which  varies  according  to  circumstances  and 
individuals,  has  busied  himself  in  seeking  the  origin  and  causes 
of  sorrows,  in  order  to  try  to  diminish  or  even  make  them  disap- 
pear.   He  has  classified  them  in  the  following  manner: 

I.    Occasional  Sorrows  (from  which  some  suffer  and  others 
do  not). 
Premature  death. 
Debilitating  diseases. 
Widowhood,  death  of  parents. 
Slavery. 
Marriage. 
II.     Universal  Sufferings  (from  which  every  one  suffers  more 
or  less). 
Natural  events  (droughts,  inundations,  etc.). 
Wars  and  disturbances  (foreign  wars,  civil  wars). 
Oppression  (of  the  State  or  the  family). 
Fatigue  from  a  burden  (being  weighted  by  a  family). 
Disagreement  (in  the  family). 
Anxiety  (not  to  be  a  slave;  not  to  be  married  and  yet  not 

to  be  calm  and  tranquil). 
Poverty. 
Isolation. 
Weariness. 
Lack  of  education. 

To  have  neither  fame  nor  praise    (from  one's  self  or 
one's  associates). 
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Love  and  affections  of  the  heart. 
Passionate  hatred. 
General  diseases. 
Old  age  and  death. 

In  a  general  way,  not  to  obtain  what  we  wish,  and  not  to 
be  able  to  escape  from  what  we  do  not  desire. 
In  carefully  examining  these  troubles,  we  can  trace  them  to 
three  general  causes: 

1.  Nature:  natural  phenomena,  droughts,  inundations, 
death  and  old  age,  disease,  etc. 

2.  Men:  oppression,  difficult  tempers  in  the  family,  wars, 
slavery,  defective  Governments,  etc. 

3.  Ourselves:  who  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  prejudices, 
by  the  fear  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  who  often  attach  an 
exaggerated  importance  to  things. 

These  troubles,  studied  successively,  do  not  seem  inevitable 
and  obligatory:  they  may  be  diminished  to  the  greatest  extent. 
In  fact,  through  civilization,  nature  will  be  known  and  con- 
quered; natural  phenomena  foreseen  will  be  avoided,  others 
diminished  to  the  degree  of  no  longer  being  dangerous.  Drought 
will  be  of  no  further  importance  when  all  the  water,  under  con- 
trol, will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  cultivators;  just  as  inundations 
need  no  longer  be  feared  when  t\c  works  necessary  to  dike  them 
will  be  completed.  Death  will  not  disappear;  on  the  other  hand, 
disease  will  no  longer  exist,  so  to  speak,  when  men  no  longer 
allow  the  reckless  birth  of  children  under  defective  conditions, 
and  thereby  stricken  with  hereditary  maladies  dangerous  to  them 
and  to  the  entire  community. 

Injustice,  reckless  and  blundering  violence,  laws  of  oppres- 
sion will  disappear  when  educated  people  understand  that  their 
material  interests  and  their  share  of  joy  in  life  will  be  increased 
by  justice,  gentleness,  and  solicitude  not  to  injure.  At  this  period, 
very  naturally,  rational  Governments  will  be  established,  organ- 
izing mutual  defence  and  earnestly  grouping  the  efforts  of  each 
toward  the  individual  and  universal  happiness,  which  are  neither 
opposed  nor  incompatible. 

As  for  the  sorrows  that  proceed  from  ourselves,  they  will  be 
already  conquered  for  those  who,  sound  in  mind  and  body,  have 
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their  faculties  equally  trained,  whose  minds  are  freed  from  false 
ideas,  and  whose  knowledge,  will,  and  perspicacity  are  devel- 
oped. 

Having  then  traced  to  the  immediate  pursuit  of  happiness 
the  motive  for  every  human  action,  K'ang  Yeou-Wei  shows  how, 
by  the  blind  pursuit  of  their  own  pleasures,  men  daily  go  further 
and  further  from  the  object  they  are  pursuing,  and  points  out 
that  evil  done  to  others  sooner  or  later  will  diminish  the  joy  of 
the  egotist,  either  because  everyone  holds  aloof  from  him,  or 
because  he  encounters  immediate  and  brutal  resistance. 

Upon  this  sole  and  powerful  motive  for  all  our  deeds,  K'ang 
Yeou-Wei  establishes  the  immovable  foundation  of  his  entire 
social  edifice.  He  overthrows  everything,  laws  and  customs, 
which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  ancestors  still  savage,  or 
whose  minds  were  not  yet  rid  of  the  burden  of  irrational  beliefs. 
The  search  for  happiness  was  the  sole  cause  of  our  activity;  it  is 
on  the  search  for  the  utmost  happiness  that  our  future  civilization 
must  be  founded. 

The  brain  thus  released  from  all  prejudices,  the  philosopher 
coldly  studies,  by  the  light  of  truth,  the  various  circumstances  of 
life: 

^'  Even  before  coming  into  the  world,  the  child,  imbued 
already  with  paternal  and  maternal  heredities,  receives  in  addi- 
tion all  the  impressions  of  the  mother  during  the  period  before 
its  birth.  We  all  retain,  more  or  less,  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual marks  of  our  mother's  feelings  or  emotions  during  this 
serious  time. 

"  Once  in  the  world,  the  child  grows:  but  he  rarely  attains 
the  complete  development  of  his  mind  and  body.  The  ignorance 
of  the  parents,  their  carelessness,  or  frequently  their  poverty,  are 
the  causes  of  numerous  little  accidents  which  end  by  weakening 
the  vital  resistance.  The  impoverished  organism  receives  all  in- 
fections, and  itself  becomes  the  means  of  the  propagation  of  all 
diseases.  The  ill-health  reacts  upon  the  will  and  all  the  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities,  fetters  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and 
forever  destroys  the  balance  of  the  reason.  Moreover,  the  in- 
struction given  is  unequal  and  purposeless:  it  encumbers  the 
intelligence  with  ideas  that  pervert  the  judgment  and  render  man 
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incapable  of  enjoying  existence,  and  often  even  incapable  of 
earning  his  living. 

"  Urged  by  circumstances,  sometimes  by  love,  the  man  mar- 
ries; he  is  soon  burdened  with  a  family,  and,  if  he  has  no  fortune, 
he  is  obliged  to  exhaust  himself  with  toil  to  feed  all  who  depend 
upon  him.  Besides  the  family  he  has  given  himself,  he  will  often 
have  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters  younger  than  he,  and 
dependent  upon  his  labor.  This  burden  crushes  him,  and  life 
is  no  longer  anything  but  a  constant  source  of  anxieties,  sorrows, 
and  poverty. 

"  Behold  him,  old,  weakened  by  his  toilsome  life:  an  epidemic 
may  sweep  away  the  children  whom  he  has  reared  and  who  he 
hopes  will  support  him  in  his  turn.  If  they  do  not  die,  their  work 
maybe  insufficient  for  the  necessities  of  a  whole  family:  must  old 
men,  then,  commit  suicide,  beg  their  bread,  or  become  in  their 
turn  a  burden  upon  their  descendants?  " 

III 

Resolutely  thrusting  aside  all  prejudices,  and  every  sugges- 
tion coming  from  a  past  inferior  in  civilization,  K'ang  Yeou-Wei 
entirely  reorganizes  the  bases  of  the  family  and  life. 

In  the  first  place,  he  Insists  upon  the  capital  importance  of 
heredity  and  procreation,  and  would  have  their  laws  and  results 
most  closely  studied.  Meanwhile  his  plans  Include,  In  all  cases 
of  physical  and  moral  deformity  and  as  a  punishment  for  every 
crime,  for  both  men  and  women,  deprivation  of  the  power  of 
adding  to  the  population.  For  very  serious  crimes,  the  children 
previously  born  to  criminals  would  be  sought  out  and  executed. 
Evil  instincts  and  unwholesome  feelings  will  disappear  after  a 
few  generations.  The  uprooted  weeds  will  no  longer  impair  the 
harvests. 

Here,  then,  is  the  child  of  good  parents,  healthy  and  well- 
formed  in  body  and  mind.  The  State  would  not  permit  that  this 
sound  infant  should  be  deformed  or  perish  for  lack  of  care. 
Phalansteries  will  be  established  in  the  mountains,  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  in  different  localities  where  the  purity  of  the  air  and 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape  will  unite  In  making  a  favorable  im- 
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pression  upon  the  mind  and  the  health;  young  women  who  are 
to  become  mothers  will  be  received  in  them  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  famous  hygienists.  Food,  drink,  exercise,  will  be 
watched  and  controlled.  Lectures  will  be  given  daily  on  the  care 
of  children,  the  human  anatomy,  physiology;  necessary  virtues 
will  also  be  discussed,  and  everything  which  can  aid  a  mother  in 
forming  the  judgment  of  her  child.  In  the  evening,  orchestras, 
playing  the  finest  music,  will  awaken  and  maintain  the  delicate 
emotions  suitable  for  giving  the  new-born  children  a  taste  for  art, 
poesy,  beauty.  If  the  physicians  should  be  informed  that  a 
woman  entrusted  to  their  care  had  committed  some  wicked  act, 
thus  manifesting  an  inclination  dangerous  to  society,  or  if  they 
merely  discovered  a  physical  condition  too  much  enfeebled,  they 
would  administer  medicines  suitable  for  preventing  the  birth  of 
children  who  might  inherit  these  undesirable  tendencies. 

Thus  the  human  race  would  soon  improve  and  purify  itself. 

All  children,  girls  or  boys,  will  receive  the  same  instruction 
and  education  from  six  to  twenty  years  of  age.  The  instruction 
would  be  based  upon  positive  facts,  upon  the  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  all  trades,  all  the  arts,  and  everything  that  surrounds  us. 
The  child,  thus  prepared,  and  knowing  the  principles  of  every- 
thing, would  be  capable  of  reasoning  with  intelligence;  he  would 
easily  know  his  natural  aptitudes  and  capacities;  the  State  would 
no  longer  be  encumbered  with  nondescript,  incapable  persons,  or 
talented  ones  fettered  by  the  lack  of  initial  knowledge.  Finally, 
the  instruction  being  general  and  rational,  we  should  no  longer 
see  the  propagation  of  those  false  ideas,  those  absurd  beliefs, 
and  all  the  weaknesses  which  an  ignorant  power  has  bequeathed 
to  us. 

The  family  would  be  definitely  destroyed :  women,  when  they 
attained  maturity,  would  be  married,  after  an  inquiry  of  the 
"  Direction  of  Unions  " ;  this  marriage  would  not  be  a  pledge  of 
a  common  life,  for  the  fecundity  of  the  Chinese  would  give  rise 
to  the  belief  that  the  women  would  spend  the  greater  portion  of 
their  lives  in  the  phalansteries  of  the  *'  Care  of  Childhood."  As 
for  the  children,  when  they  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, toward  six  years  old,  they  would  be  placed  in  large  schools, 
where  their  instruction  and  education  would  be  provided  at  the 
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same  time;  from  that  period  they  will  form  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment and  become  the  property  of  the  State  and  the  world. 
K'ang  Yeou-Wei's  view  of  the  family  Is  that  it  is  constituted  by 
the  ancestors,  the  husband  and  wife,  and  the  descendants.  In  the 
new  order  of  things,  the  child,  not  knowing  Its  father,  will  be 
separated  from  its  mother  before  it  has  become  strongly  attached 
to  her;  all  ancestral  relation  will  be  suppressed.  The  wife  living 
In  the  phalanstery  will  not  exist  to  the  husband,  who  will  not 
know  his  children.  The  author  adds:  "  Most  parents  rear  chil- 
dren solely  for  the  object  of  being  honored  and  served  by  them 
in  old  age.  Now,  old  men  will  no  longer  have  the  fear  of  aban- 
donment: the  old  and  feeble  will  have,  in  fact,  their  livelihood 
secured  by  the  community  according  to  their  situation.  The 
family  will  thus  be  definitely  suppressed,  and  the  Individual  rid 
of  this  heavy  burden  will  be  able  to  hope  to  attain  the  plenitude 
of  his  development  and  his  talents." 

Members  of  the  community,  both  men  and  women,  on  reach- 
ing their  twentieth  year,  will  spend  a  year  in  the  establishments 
of  the  "  Direction  of  the  Care  of  the  Sick  and  Old."  The  author 
makes  a  distinction,  very  easily  seen,  between  this  obligatory  sani- 
tary service  spent  in  studying  the  art  of  prolonging  life,  and  the 
time  now  passed  by  the  young  men  of  the  West  in  training  for 
the  barbarous  trade  of  war. 

Their  studies  completed,  the  young  men  would  then  be  em- 
ployed according  to  their  aptitudes.  They  would  receive  in 
exchange  their  food,  lodging,  clothing,  and  some  pocket-money. 
Those  who  perform  their  duties  with  perfection  will  be  rewarded 
by  more  rapid  promotion  and  by  certain  advantages,  such  as 
sums  of  money,  more  luxurious  lodgings,  etc.,  etc.  Inventors, 
scientists,  and  all  who  contribute  by  personal  labor  to  the 
advancement  of  civilization,  will  be  recompensed  in  the  same 
way.  All  honorary  distinctions,  such  as  ranks  of  functionaries, 
decorations,  titles  of  nobility,  and  other  vanities,  which  merely 
serve  to  justify  laziness  and  Ignorance,  will  be  suppressed. 

Those  whom  the  respect  of  the  community  and  the  lure  of 
rewards  do  not  suffice  to  keep  In  the  straight  path,  will  be  pun- 
ished according  to  their  errors.  But  there  will  be  only  two  kinds 
of  punishment:  deprivation  of  employment,  allowing  confiscation 
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of  property  and  exclusion  from  the  community;  and,  In  case  of 
serious  crime,  depriving  both  men  and  women  of  the  power  of 
producing  children:  this  may  even  go  so  far  as  the  execution  of 
all  their  descendants.  In  this  way  society  will  end  by  destroying 
all  the  evil  seeds  that  might  provoke  trouble  or  prevent  the  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  life. 

Exclusion  from  the  community  will  always  be  pronounced 
against  bachelors,  and  married  people  who  do  not  have  children: 
"  Acquired  qualities  are  perpetuated;  It  Is  not  for  one's  self  and 
one's  own  pleasure  that  one  has  children;  It  is  a  duty  to  society 
to  have  them  only  when  one  Is  handsome.  Intelligent,  and 
healthy.'^ 

K'ang  Yeou-Wel  does  not  conceal  the  Importance  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  funds  which  such  an  organization  would  repre- 
sent; he  believes,  however,  that  It  could  be  done  In  the  following 
manner: 

All  the  land  on  the  globe  would  be  declared  public  property; 
Individuals  could  not  possess  it  in  their  own  name.  The  State 
would  utilize  it  in  different  ways:  renting,  cultivation  on  shares, 
or  any  other  form  of  contract. 

All  the  mines  would  be  managed  by  the  community,  as  well 
as  the  great  railroad  and  navigation  companies;  the  great  manu- 
factories would  belong  to  it,  and  commerce  would  be  done  in  its 
name  and  for  its  profit. 

Each  region,  each  race,  having  its  individual  needs  and  its 
special  Ideal,  the  laws  could  not  be  universal,  so  there  will  be 
various  Governments,  all  established  on  the  same  basis. 

A  Ministry  of  Justice,  divided  into : 

Direction  of  Unions  (supervising  marriages  In  order  to  im- 
prove the  race  and  denouncing  childless  unions  and  bachelors). 

Direction  of  Re-allotment  of  Property  (granting  rewards 
and  watching  over  the  maintenance  of  the  property  laws;  also 
commissioned  to  centralize  the  administration  of  the  property  of 
the  State). 

Direction  of  Punishments, 

Direction  of  Laws  (preparing  and  elaborating  the  new  laws 
required  by  the  changes  in  life) . 
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Direction  of  Powers  (naming  and  controlling  the  inspectors 
of  work). 

A  Ministry  of  Instruction,  divided  into : 

General  Direction  of  Teaching. 

General  University. 

A  Ministry  of  Cares  for  the  People,  divided  into : 

Direction  of  the  Pre-natal  Education  of  Children  (commis- 
sioned to  organize  and  control  the  phalansteries  where  women 
come  when  they  are  about  to  bear  children). 

Direction  of  the  Care  of  Childhood. 

Direction  of  the  Care  of  the  Sick  and  Aged. 

A  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  divided  into : 

Direction  of  the  Public  Works. 

Direction  of  Commerce. 

Direction  of  Agriculture. 

A  Ministry  of  Finance,  divided  into : 

Direction  of  Taxes  and  Public  Property. 

Direction  of  Accounts. 

A  Ministry  of  Police  and  Surveillance. 

Each  region  would  have  two  Legislative  Chambers:  an 
Upper  House,  composed  of  permanent  members  chosen  from 
the  scientists  and  sages;  a  Lower  House,  consisting  of  members 
chosen  by  the  people  for  three  or  four  years. 

Finally  there  would  be  a  general  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  the  World,  composed  of  two  Legislative  Houses,  a 
President  and  a  Vice-President,  chosen  from  the  men  most 
famous  for  their  knowledge  or  their  great  qualities,  and  an  exec- 
utive power  consisting  of  different  Ministers,  regulating  the 
intercourse  between  the  States  themselves. 

The  famous  name  of  K'ang  Yeou-Wei  has  aroused  a  deep 
feeling  of  interest  in  favor  of  his  work;  the  great  ideas  on  which 
it  rests  have  been  acutely  appreciated;  thanks  to  their  thoroughly 
Asiatic  aridity  of  soul,  Chinese  readers  have  not  been  alarmed 
by  the  sort  of  existence  which  the  World  Republic  promised 
them.  If,  by  any  chance,  K'ang  Yeou-Wei  should  return  to 
power,  the  putting  of  these  theories  Into  practice  would  doubt- 
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less  necessitate  greater  massacres  than  the  application  of  any 
new  measures,  even  those  genuinely  humane  and  beneficent. 

Besides,  this  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  a  trial  of  com- 
munal government  would  be  made  in  China.  In  the  eleventh 
century  of  our  era,  an  attempt  was  made  that  lasted  more  than 
thirty  years;  the  beginning  was  somewhat  bloodstained  by  the 
extermination  of  all  the  malcontents;  but  after  a  few  years,  the 
people  became  accustomed  to  the  new  laws;  the  death  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  leader  of  the  reformers  of  the  period  per- 
mitted a  reaction,  mainly  Instigated  by  palace  Intrigues.  No  one 
could  affirm  that  some  day  or  other  people  will  not  see  K'ang 
Yeou-Wel's  project  reappear  in  China,  more  or  less  adapted  to 
the  time  and  circumstances.  It  Is  a  subject  which  affords  a  mar- 
vellous amount  of  material  for  visionary  expansion,  sonorous 
periods,  and  the  misuse  of  the  stately  words  to  which  Chinese  lit- 
erary men  are  especially  partial. 
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BEING   THE  LOVE  STORY 
OF  AN   UGLY  MAN 

E.  Temple  Thurston 

BOOK    II 
CHAPTER    X 

I  BELIEVE  one  can  disarm  even  Destiny.  God  knows  what 
might  not  have  happened  had  that  child  been  born  in  such 
surroundings  as  Clarissa  found  herself  in  before  she  came 
to  me.  You  may  be  sure  the  poor  little  mite  would  have  been 
sorely  in  the  way.     God  knows  what  might  not  have  happened. 

But  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  with  Clarissa,  it  was  welcome. 
It  would  give  her  something  to  live  for  who  had  so  little  of  her 
own.  I  was  prepared  to  do  my  best  that  it  should  not  be  ushered 
into  a  world  which  shuddered  at  its  coming. 

Once  only  in  the  few  times  that  I  saw  her  Clarissa  spoke  of  it. 

"  It  will  be  so  terrible  for  you,"  she  said. 

"Terrible?"  said  I.  "  But  why?  It's  your  child.  By  no 
right  or  consideration  is  it  his.  YouVe  suffered  for  it.  That's 
the  only  right  of  possession.  It  won't  be  terrible  at  all.  I  just 
think  of  it  as  your  child.     He  doesn't  enter  my  head." 

That  was  a  lie,  but  worth  telling,  since  it  made  her  mind  the 
easier.  He  does  enter  into  my  thoughts.  I  burn  hot  with  foolish 
anger  sometimes  when  I  think  of  him.  But  all  this  was  disarm- 
ing Destiny,  and  Destiny  disarmed  does  strange  and  unexpected 
things. 

Perowne  came  late  one  night  at  a  summons  from  the  nurse. 
I  heard  the  door  of  Clarissa's  bedroom  open  and  close  many 
times  that  night.  All  through  the  hours  I  lay  awake  listening, 
revolving  in  my  mind  a  thousand  meanings  of  what  it  could  be. 
At  last  I  could  bear  the  vague  speculation  of  it  no  longer.  I 
crept  out  of  my  room  and  button-holed  Perowne  as  he  came 
downstairs. 

222 
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''  I  can't  stand  this,"  said  I.    "  What  is  it?  " 

''  The  child,"  said  he. 

''Born?" 

"  Yes." 

"Well?" 

"  Dead." 

Dead?  It  meant  nothing  to  me.  I  knew  then  it  had  never 
held  life  at  all  in  my  mind.  That  it  was  still-born  seemed  to  me 
then  the  only  natural  thing  that  could  happen. 

"  It  was  what  I  expected,"  he  added,  "  after  the  condition 
we  found  her  in  when  she  first  came  here.    She  was  half-starved." 

"  How  is  she  now?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  very  lively.  She'll  get  all  right  again  though,  if  she 
takes  it  quietly." 

So  we  crept  silently  through  the  month  of  March  to  that 
glorious  First  of  April,  when  the  whole  world  awakes  to  the 
great  gladness  of  its  folly.  For  the  first  two  weeks  of  that 
month  of  March  I  was  not  permitted  to  see  her.  Then  I  would 
spend  my  mornings  in  the  park,  intent  no  longer  upon  watching 
the  romance  of  others,  but  contemplating  in  long  silences  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  my  own.  What  would  it  be  when 
she  was  well  again?  All  hope  that  I  might  win  her  for  myself 
I  counted  beyond  the  utmost  probability.  Such  disfigurement  as 
is  mine,  once  a  woman  has  expressed  her  horror  of  it,  is  not  for- 
gotten so  easily  as  that.  So  at  least  it  seemed  to  me.  And  as 
I  sat  or  walked  in  the  park,  journeying  so  far  sometimes  as  the 
gardens  in  Kensington  to  see  the  crocuses  and  the  young  tulips 
rising  above  the  earth,  I  thought  it  all  out,  making  in  my  im- 
agination the  future  I  would  have  for  her. 

I  built  a  cottage  then  in  the  country — an  old-fashioned  place 
standing  far  back  from  the  road,  with  a  tiny  orchard  of  gnarled 
apple  trees  and  a  garden  where  all  the  sweet  peas  in  the  world 
could  grow  in  such  profusion  as  would  shame  even  Cruikshank 
himself.  It  should  be  within  fifty  miles  of  London,  so  that  when- 
ever she  needed  me  I  could  easily  reach  her.  For  a  few  hundred 
pounds  the  freehold  of  a  place  like  that  could  be  bought,  and 
it  should  be  her  very  own.  The  little  that  it  would  cost  for  her 
to  live  there,  she  would  surely  accept  at  my  hands. 
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"  She's  at  my  mercy/'  I  told  myself,  cheerfully.  "  Can  she 
possibly  want  anything  better  than  that?  " 

There  were  other  schemes,  too.  I  spent  a  glorious  morning 
devising  them.  But  none  pleased  me  better  than  this,  and  I 
longed  for  the  moment  when  I  might  tell  her  of  it. 

In  the  afternoons  of  that  fortnight  I  wrote  long  letters  to 
Bellwattle,  telling  her  everything,  leading  up  slowly  by  the  most 
gradual  degrees  to  that  moment  when  I  could  ask  for  my  gift  to 
be  returned  to  me.  It  Is  a  mean  thing  to  do,  to  give  a  thing 
and  take  a  thing.  Surely  there  Is  some  condemnatory  couplet 
which  treats  of  such  Instability  as  this. 

"  Give   a  thing  and  take  a  thing " 


I  have  long  forgotten  how  it  goes.  But  surely,  with  a  lonely 
man  and  his  dog  it  were  excusable.  I  had  word  from  her  that 
he  was  happy  enough  when  out  on  the  cliffs  alone  with  her, 
where  there  was  ever  the  great  adventure  of  the  chase.  But 
she  hinted  sometimes  how  in  the  long  evenings  he  would  sit 
thoughtfully  before  the  fire  taking  no  notice  of  any  word  that 
was  said  to  him.  I  like  to  think  it  was  then  that  he  thought  of 
me. 

At  length  came  that  morning  when  the  nurse  told  me  Clarissa 
was  up  in  her  room,  sitting  before  the  fire,  and  that  I  might  take 
my  tea  with  her  In  the  afternoon. 

Before  breakfast  then  Moxon  and  I  went  to  Covent  Garden. 

"  I  just  want  to  get  a  few  flowers,"  said  I. 

We  staggered  back  under  the  weight  of  those  flowers.  Freez- 
ias,  tulips — even  lilac  there  was.  Moxon's  face  grew  scarlet 
among  the  yellow  tulips  as  he  bore  them  bravely  homeward. 
I  sent  them  up  to  Clarissa's  room  before  me.  When  at  last  I 
knocked  at  the  door  and  was  admitted,  I  found  her  with  her 
face  burled  in  a  great  bowl  of  flowers,  and  her  eyes  were  closed. 
If  you  would  see  into  the  very  heart  of  the  spring,  your  eyes 
must  be  closed.  Nurse  Barham  was  not  in  the  room,  so  I  just 
stood  by  waiting  till  she  should  open  them. 

Presently  she  raised  her  head.  The  look  in  her  eyes  was  as 
though  the  spring  still  filled  them,  and  out  went  my  heart  quickly 
beating  to  it.     I  would  have  given  much  had  that  glance  been 
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meant  for  me.  That  in  some  measure  I  had  been  the  cause  of 
it  was  good  enough  to  know. 

*'  When  you're  able  to  get  out  again,"  said  I,  "  you'll  find 
everything  like  that  in  the  country." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  she  replied,  "  in  the  country.  I  suppose  all  the 
banks  in  Ballysheen  now  are  filled  with  primroses." 

I  sat  down  and  looked  closely  at  her  face.  "  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me,"  I  said,  "  that  you're  regretting  Ballysheen  now?  " 

*'  Seeing  a  little  of  Ballysheen  was  better  than  seeing  a  lot 
of  London,"  she  admitted.  "  You  don't  know  how  often  I've 
tossed  and  turned,  lying  awake  in  that  bed,  thinking  how  right 
you  were.     Oh — you  were  right!  " 

^'When?" 

"  All  that  you  said  to  me  on  the  cliff  that  day — all  about 
everything — about  forgetting  that  you  lived — about  remember- 
ing that  you  lived.  I've  been  trying  so  hard  to  forget,"  she 
sighed,  deeply,  "  and  I'm  so  tired  of  trying.  If  you  hadn't  taken 
care  of  me,  I  should  have  given  up  trying.  Perhaps  that  would 
have  been  best,  too.  I  sometimes  think  it  would  have  been 
much  the  best." 

"  Wait  till  you  see  the  country  again,"  I  said.  '*  You  won't 
be  sorry  then.  The  tulips  are  up  in  Kensington  Gardens — all 
the  almond  trees  are  pink.  You  wait  till  you  get  up — wait,  too, 
till  you've  heard  what  I've  got  to  suggest." 

She  glanced  at  me  quickly. 

"  I  can't  take  anything  more  from  you,"  she  began. 

''  You  can  wait,"  said  I,  "  till  you  hear  what  I've  got  to  say. 
Shall  we  have  tea  now  or  afterwards?  " 

"  Afterwards.    Perhaps  you  want  your  tea,  though." 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  I  replied,  "  everything  can 
wait." 

''  Well,  then— go  on." 

For  a  moment  I  wondered  whether  we  had  better  not  have 
tea,  whether  it  were  not  wiser  to  wait  until  that  light  of  excite- 
ment had  gone  out  of  her  eyes.  When  again  she  begged  me  to 
go  on,  I  forgot  about  it;  I  was  excited  myself.  For  a  whole  two 
weeks  I  had  pictured  this  moment  of  telling  her.  The  best  of 
us  are  inconsiderate  when  it  comes  to  such  a  pass  as  this.    I  was 
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going  to  show  her  my  Httle  castle  In  Spain,  and  it  is  these  habita- 
tions of  which  we  are  proudest.  With  my  own  hands,  as  I  sat  in 
the  park  those  mornings,  I  had  built  that  little  Tudor  cottage 
with  its  apple  orchard,  where  the  sheep  grazed  in  and  out  be- 
tween the  white-washed  trunks.  With  my  own  hands  I  had  laid 
out  the  old  garden.     . 

She  listened  with  eyes  round  in  wonder.  Sometimes  her  fin- 
gers clasped  and  unclasped,  and  she  beat  her  little  hands  about 
like  a  child  who  has  something  good  to  eat. 

"  There  are  hundreds  of  places  like  that  in  Kent,"  said  I, 
when  I  had  finished.  "  Kent  is  full  of  them;  and  when  the  apple- 
blossom  is  out  and  lambs  are  in  the  orchard,  I  can  tell  you  you 
want  to  live  then.  You  want  to  be  up  with  the  sun  lest  you 
should  miss  an  hour  of  it.  I've  been  all  round  the  world,  but 
I've  never  seen  anything  to  touch  an  apple  orchard  in  Kent,  or 
any  English  meadow  in  the  heat  of  summer.  I  know  nothing 
like  it — I  know  nothing  equal  to  it  unless  it  is  those  cliffs  at 
Ballysheen  when  the  gorse  and  the  heather  are  out  and  the  whole 
place  throbs  with  the  humming  of  bees.  That,  perhaps,  is  as 
good.  But  it's  too  far  away.  I  want  you  to  have  a  place  where, 
if  ever  you  need  me,  you  can  send  for  me  at  a  moment's  notice. 
There  would  be  times,  perhaps,  when  you  might  feel  lonely." 

She  had  been  looking  down  Into  the  fire,  interlacing  her  fin- 
gers, doing  and  undoing  them  as  In  an  idle  moment,  a  child  plaits 
rushes  in  the  silent  meadows.  But  when  I  said  she  might  feel 
lonely,  she  looked  up  quickly  to  my  face. 

"  Did  you  mean  to  go  alone?  "  she  asked,  "  to  live  there — 
quite  alone?  " 

"  There  would  be  someone  to  help  you  look  after  it,"  said  I. 

"  Yes — but — otherwise,  alone." 

"  Who  else  is  there  that  you  know?  "  I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No  one?" 

"  I  don't  know  anybody." 

"  But  if  you  feel  what  you  do  about  the  country,"  said  I, 
**  I  don't  think  you'd  be  lonely.  And  if  ever  you  wanted  me — at 
any  time — I  could  come  down.  There'd  be  some  inn  at  the  vil- 
lage where  I  could  put  up." 
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"  Where  you  could  put  up?  " 

"  Yes — where  I  could  sleep." 

She  gazed  at  me  quite  strangely,  and  so  direct  were  her  eyes 
that  I  remember  wondering  was  she  forgetting  how  repulsive  I 
was.  I  believe  that  thought  would  have  grown  upon  me.  I  be- 
lieve, had  she  looked  at  me  thus  a  moment  longer,  I  should  have 
taken  the  bull  of  fortune  by  the  horns.  I  should  have  tried  my 
luck,  risking  that  refusal  which  I  believed  to  be  Inevitable,  where- 
by It  would  have  been  thrown  back  at  me  once  more,  the  eternal 
knowledge  of  myself.  But  at  that  moment  two  things  occurred. 
I,  who  wnll  have  no  mirror  In  my  room,  was  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  my  reflection  In  a  little  handglass  of  Clarissa's  that 
leant  against  the  back  of  an  empty  chair.  She  had  been  arrang- 
ing herself,  no  doubt,  before  I  came  Into  the  room;  for  It  Is 
ever  the  way  with  women  that  they  must  appear  at  their  best, 
even  to  those  whom  least  It  should  concern. 

But  It  was  not  that  which  kept  back  the  words  then  faltering 
on  my  lips.  Clarissa's  lip  had  trembled.  Before  another  mo- 
ment had  passed  she  was  In  tears.  It  was  not  only  weakness' 
this  time.  Some  spirit  of  courage  had  broken  within  her.  She 
had  given  way. 

Amazed  though  I  was,  I  let  her  cry  awhile  before  I  ques- 
tioned her;  then,  leaning  nearer,  I  begged  her  to  tell  me  what  It 
was. 

"  I — I  couldn't  be  there  alone,"  she  faltered.  "  I — I  couldn't 
bear  It  alone.  Oh — I  must  have  a  little  pride !  I  can't  take  any- 
thing more  from  you.  You  have  given  me  so  much  as  It  Is.  I 
want  to  go  home.  I  want  to  go  back  to  Dominica.  I  wish  to 
God  I'd  gone  when  you  told  me  to  last  year.  I  should  have 
been  spared  all  this.  You  would  have  been  spared  It,  too.  Let 
me  go  back  to  Dominica." 

"  You'd  sooner  that,"  said  I,  "  than  the  castle  In  Spain — 
the  cottage  In  Kent?  " 

"  Yes — I  couldn't  be  there  alone.  Oh — I  know  what  a  dis- 
grace I  am.    Do  let  me  go." 

"  You're  sure  of  what  you  say?  "  I  repeated. 

"  Yes — yes — quite  sure." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  rose  to  my  feet. 
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"  God  who  made  women/'  said  I,  "  must  understand  'em. 
You  shall  go  back  to  Dominica." 
And  I  left  her. 

CHAPTER    XI 

It  was  a  day  early  In  the  month  of  May  when  I  said 
good-bye  to  Clarissa.  The  next  day  following  that  afternoon 
when  she  had  expressed  her  wish  to  go  home,  I  went  away  my- 
self, leaving  her  In  the  care  of  Moxon  with  Instructions  that  when 
she  was  ready  to  return  to  Dominica,  I  should  be  sent  for.  How 
could  I  have  stayed  on  there  In  the  house,  seeing  her  possibly 
every  day,  knowing  that  each  hour  was  drawing  nearer  to  that 
moment  when  my  life  was  to  be  empty  once  more?  It  was  better 
to  train  myself  to  the  knowledge  of  It  at  once,  wherefore  I  went 
away  seeking  the  loneliness  that  was  bound  to  come. 

I  sometimes  think  she  felt  my  absence  a  little  during  her  con- 
valescence; but  there  Is  more  hope  than  belief  In  the  thought. 

We  were  very  silent  as  we  drove  to  the  station.  What,  In- 
deed, was  there  to  say?  I  find  that  It  Is  not  only  sufficient  that 
a  woman  should  come  to  you  In  trouble,  for  when  she  goes,  she 
leaves  a  whole  world  of  trouble  behind  her.  I  suppose  I  must 
have  taken  It  for  granted  In  my  mind  that  if  she  came,  she  would 
stay.  It  can  only  be  then  that  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  women. 
How  indeed  should  I  be  otherwise? 

I  did  my  best,  but  so  hopelessly  failed  to  understand  her 
tears  when,  just  before  the  train  started,  she  broke  down  com- 
pletely and  wept. 

"  But  you're  going  home,"  said  I,  "  you're  doing  the  thing 
you  have  chosen  to  be  best." 

Yet  still  she  cried  and  muttered  brokenly  of  the  kindness  I 
had  shown  her. 

"  No  one  in  the  world  could  have  been  so  kind,"  she  said. 

"  It's  been  the  best  time  of  my  life,"  I  replied.  "  There  have 
even  been  moments  when  I've  thanked  God  for  your  troubles 
since.  In  a  way,  I  was  able  to  bear  them." 

At  that  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  for  some  mo- 
ments I  could  get  no  word  from  her  at  all.    She  sobbed  as  though 
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her  heart  were  breaking  and  I  sat  there  on  the  seat  opposite 
to  her  wondering  why  God  had  made  creatures  so  incomprehen- 
sible as  women.  She  wanted  of  her  own  accord  to  return  to 
Dominica,  yet  here  she  was  at  her  departure,  crying  as  though 
a  very  world  of  desolation  was  before  her.  It  was  more  than  I 
could  understand. 

I  had  to  leave  the  carriage  at  last.  She  still  sat  there  weep- 
ing, with  the  bundle  of  picture  papers  which  I  had  bought  lying 
on  her  lap.  It  was  only  as  the  train  began  to  move  out  of  the 
station  that  she  threw  them  on  to  the  seat  beside  her  and,  rising 
impulsively  to  her  feet,  she  leant  out  of  the  window. 

"  Why,"  she  whispered  excitedly,  "  why  have  you  been  so 
good  to  me?  " 

I  could  have  laughed  at  that.  For  surely  she  must  have 
guessed  by  this;  but  thank  God  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  saved  me 
from  telling  her  then  that  I  loved  her.  Imagine  the  declaration 
of  a  lover,  running  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  as  a  train  steamed 
out  of  the  station. 

"  God  bless  you,"  was  all  I  said,  and  for  a  long  while  I 
stood  watching  that  little  white  face  of  hers  as  she  leant  out  of 
her  carriage  window.  Suddenly  then,  as  quickly  as  if  some  one 
had  drawn  her  back  within,  she  disappeared.  At  that  I  turned 
away  and  walked  home  alone. 

It  was  two  days  later  that  Moxon  brought  me  a  telegram  to 
my  room. 

''  Come  over  at  once,^^  it  read,  "  most  important  that  I  should 
see  youJ^    And  it  was  signed  Bellwattle. 

"  Is  the  boy  waiting  for  an  answer?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

*'  Give  me  a  form,  then." 

He  brought  it  to  me. 

''  Coming,^'  I  wrote  and  handed  it  back  to  him.  "  Pack  my 
things,"  said  I,  "  I'm  off  to  Ireland  this  evening." 

I  acted  with  as  little  hesitation  as  that,  for  I  more  than  wel- 
comed the  thought  of  leaving  London.  There  was  beading  of 
green  through  all  that  black  lace-work  of  the  trees,  and  often  I 
had  felt  the  yearning  that  must  come  to  every  one  of  us,  that 
calling  of  the  land,  when  one's  eyes  need  to  be  filled  with  the 
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broad  stretches,  when  one's  feet  long  for  the  springy  turf  and 
all  one's  heart  aches  for  the  great  freedom  of  God's  heaven 
above  one's  head.  And  beside  all  that,  I  knew  I  should  soon  be 
seeing  Dandy  once  more. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  count  the  memories  that  filled  my 
mind  when  again  I  mounted  Quin's  car  and  set  out  upon  that 
nine-mile  journey  from  Youghal  to  Ballysheen.  Every  corner  of 
the  road  brought  back  to  my  remembrance  the  day  when  I  had 
arrived,  the  day  also  when  I  had  gone  back  to  London  feeling 
how  utterly  the  madness  of  my  mission  had  failed. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  spoke  a  word  to  Quin,  who, 
though  the  day  was  fine  enough,  drove  just  as  ever  with  that 
fixed  despondency  of  expression  in  his  face. 

"  Are  you  never  cheerful,"  said  I  at  last,  "  not  even  on  a 
day  like  this?  " 

He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment. 

"  What  would  I  be  cheerful  about?  "  he  asked. 

"  Good  God,  man!  "  said  I;  ''  look  all  round  you." 

''What  for?"  said  he. 

"  For  everything.     God's  in  His  heaven." 

"  He  is  indeed,"  said  Quin.  "  And  as  far  as  this  country's 
concerned  I'm  afraid  'tis  the  way  He'll  stay  there." 

I  laughed  at  that;  but  his  face  had  no  sign  of  mirth  in  It. 

"  They're  goin'  to  give  us  Home  Rule,"  he  continued. 
"  Shure,  glory  be  to  God,  what'll  we  be  doin'  rulin'  ourselves 
whin  Tim  Burke  and  Jim  Reilly  were  fightin'  yesterday  at  the 
council  meeting  as  to  whether  the  new  lamp-post  in  Dorgan 
Street  should  be  put  opposite  Jim  Rellly's  house  or  Tim 
'Burke's?" 

"  And  which  did  they  decide?  "  I  asked. 

"  Shure,  they  didn't  decide  at  all.  Why  would  they?  They 
fought  like  two  creatures  from  hell  till  Michael  Mahoney  got 
up  and  said  the  only  way  to  settle  it  was  to  have  no  lamp-post 
at  all.  'Twas  the  judgment  av  Solomon,  he  said — but  yirrah, 
what  the  divil's  the  judgment  of  Solomon  to  do  with  Dorgan 
Street?  Shure,  I  dunno  who  Solomon  was.  He  might  have 
been  a  Jew  by  the  sound  av  him.  'Tis  Dorgan  Street  any- 
ways that'll  have  no  lamp-post  and  'tis  as  dark  there  in  that 
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street  on  a  night  ye  couldn't  see  yeer  own  fisht  to  shtrike  a  man 
with.  Ye  could  not.  An'  if  they  come  to  do  with  the  land  as 
they  did  with  Dorgan  Street,  I  want  to  know  what  the  hell  is 
Home  Rule  goln'  to  be  to  us  thin?  " 

"But  good  heavens!"  said  I.  "You've  been  crying  for 
Home  Rule  for  more  than  a  century!  " 

"  We  have  Indeed,"  said  he,  "  but  God  help  us,  we  never 
expected  to  get  ut.  An'  now  they're  talkin'  of  Johnnie  Redmond, 
the  hero.  Faith,  the  only  heroes  In  Ireland  are  the  min  like  Em- 
met, who  died  for  his  country,  and  didn't  get  what  he  wanted 
even  then.  Shure,  Johnnie  Redmond  is  no  hero.  He's  a  pros- 
perous man.  He'll  be  wearin'  a  diamond  shtud  in  his  shirt  front 
before  long,  and  dhrlvin'  down  Pathrick  Street  In  Cork  In  a  car- 
riage and  pair  on  a  Sathurday  afternoon  for  the  people  to  look 
at  him.  Shure,  that's  no  hero.  'TIs  he'll  have  the  lamp-post  in 
front  of  his  house  if  there  are  any  goin'.     He  will  indeed." 

"  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,"  said  I,  when  I  had  done  with 
laughing,  "  that  If  they  give  you  Home  Rule  you'll  have  nothing 
to  complain  about,  and  this'll  be  a  dead  country." 

"  I  dunno  will  ut  be  a  dead  country,"  he  replied.  "  Ye 
wouldn't  have  called  ut  a  dead  country  if  ye'd  heard  what  Jim 
Rellly  said  to  Tim  Burke  at  the  last  council  meetin'.  An'  it'll  all 
be  just  about  as  alive  as  that." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  I  should  have  to  be  very  hot  in  anger  to  repeat  ut,"  said 
he. 

So  as  I  drove  again  from  Youghal  to  Ballysheen  I  received 
my  second  lesson  In  this  glorious  sad  country.  Dead  or  alive, 
I  was  glad  to  be  back  In  it.  Even  those  few  weeks  the  year 
before  had  been  long  enough  to  plant  the  call  of  It  in  my  heart. 
For  there  Is  something  in  Ireland  to  those  who  know  It  well, 
which  cries  to  you  in  the  long  nights  and,  in  the  summer  days, 
holds  out  its  arms  mutely  appealing  to  you  to  return.  Indeed, 
I  was  glad  to  be  back,  and  when  at  the  gateway  I  was  met  by 
Dandy  and  Bellwattle  I  knew  only  of  one  other  thing  I  could 
have  wished  more  earnestly  to  see.  Even  that  I  forgot  while 
Bellwattle  was  gripping  my  hand  and  Dandy  was  leaping  wildly 
by  my  side. 
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"  WeVe  so  glad  to  have  you  back,"  said  she.  "  Look  at 
him." 

She  pointed  to  Dandy,  who  stood  upon  his  hind  legs,  rending 
the  air  with  hilarious  laughter. 

*'  Hooray  I  hooray!  "  he  yelled,  and  had  he  worn  a  thousand 
hats  on  his  head  he  would  have  flung  them  all  up  In  the  air  at 
once.  A  welcome  like  that  Is  worth  coming  many  miles  for. 
Even  Crulkshank  In  his  quiet  way  was  exuberant  In  spirits. 

"  Good  man  I  "  he  kept  saying.  "  Good  man."  As  though 
I  had  accomplished  some  feat  of  virtue  by  my  arrival. 

But  It  was  not  till  we  sat  down  to  lunch  that  I  asked  what 
had  been  the  meaning  of  that  Important  telegram. 

"Why  was  It  most  Important  that  you  should  see  me?"  I 
asked,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  as  I  put  the  question. 

Crulkshank  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  plate,  whereby  I 
knew  that  this  was  a  moment  when  silence  was  expected  of  him. 
I  turned  my  eyes  to  Bellwattle. 

"Weill"  said  I. 

She  drank  some  water  from  her  glass  befgre  she  answered 
me.     The  pause,  in  fact,  was  most  elaborate. 

"  It's  to  do  with  the  cottage,"  she  replied,  at  last. 

"What  cottage?" 

"  In  the  hollow.  Crulkshank  has  done  It  up,  furnished  it, 
with  the  Idea  of  letting  it  for  the  spring  and  summer.  Autumn, 
too,  if  anyone  wanted  It.  We  thought  you'd  like  to  stay  there 
this  summer — not,  of  course,  to  our  letting  but  our  invitation. 
We " 

"  You'd  better  say  yes,"  interrupted  Crulkshank. 

"  He  needn't  say  yes  till  he's  seen  it,"  Bellwattle  broke  in 
again. 

I  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  My  eyes  rested  last  on 
Bellwattle. 

"  Like  a  true  prophet,"  said  I,  "  you're  working  hard  to  bring 
your  prophecy  true." 

"  What  prophecy?  " 

"  That  I  should  come  to  the  cottage  this  year.  But  If  I  do 
stay  it  won't  be  true  to  the  letter.  There'll  only  be  a  coloring  of 
truth  in  it.    You  said  live  there.    I  told  you  that  was  impossible." 
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*'  Oh — eat  your  lunch/'  said  Cruikshank,  "  and  go  up  with 
Bellwattle  afterwards.  There's  no  compulsion  for  you  to  stay 
if  you  don't  like  it.     There's  a  bedroom  ready  for  you  here." 

"  Is  he  cross?  "  I  inquired. 

''  Do  I  look  it?  "  asked  Cruikshank. 

I  had  to  admit  that  he  did  not.  There  was  a  twinkle  of  light 
in  his  eye  the  whole  time  that  he  was  speaking. 

It  was  soon  after  lunch  then  that  I  found  myself  with  Bell- 
wattle  and  Dandy  making  our  way  once  more  up  that  old  boreen 
where  they  tell  me  the  white  hemlocks  grow  so  high  in  summer 
and  the  wild  geraniums  break,  in  patches  of  color,  the  ever  fresh- 
ening wonder  of  the  glorious  green. 

Heavens !  What  a  rush  of  memory  it  brought,  carrying  me 
back  to  that  first  morning  when  Bellwattle  had  brought  me  up  to 
see  the  cottage  in  the  hollow.  Were  they  the  same  sheep  grazing 
there,  lifting  their  heads  to  stare  at  us  as  we  swung  open  the 
same  old  gate,  whose  rusty  hinges  played  the  very  tune  they  had 
played  last  year?  Doubtless  they  were  the  very  same.  This 
crying  for  everlasting  change  is  only  the  restless  craving  of  a 
neurotic  race.  There  is  change  enough  in  the  seasons,  change 
enough  in  the  sky  to  fulfil  every  requirement  of  my  soul;  only 
that  I  need  another  to  note  those  changes  with  me. 

Here  the  whole  summer,  the  whole  autumn  and  winter  had 
passed  with  every  varied  color  and  design.  The  spring  was 
back  again,  and  the  whole  world  about  us  was  the  same  once 
more  as  it  had  been  the  previous  year.  The  gulls  were  beating 
up  against  the  thrusting  wind;  the  songs  of  larks  rose  like  glit- 
tering bells,  trilling  and  tinkling  in  the  bright  air  above  us.  Now 
the  gorse  was  in  its  full  blazonry  of  yellow,  and  all  the  heather 
buds  shook  out  their  music  to  each  little  breeze. 

As  my  feet  first  felt  the  yielding  turf  beneath  them,  I  stood 
still,  took  off  my  hat,  threw  back  my  head  and  let  the  warm, 
white  sun  burn  down  upon  my  skin. 

''  Oh,  my  God!  "  I  muttered,  "  how  wonderful  this  is  I  " 

"  And  you  might  have  had  it  always,"  said  Bellwattle. 

I  looked  at  her  swiftly.  There  was  more  than  just  what  she 
said.  In  the  tone  of  her  voice  I  detected  a  thousand  things  to 
which  my  imagination  leapt  for  answer. 
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*'  What  do  you  mean?  "  said  I. 

''  Why  did  you  send  Clarissa  home?  "  she  asked. 

"  Why?  Because  it  was  her  own  wish.  Because  she  wanted 
to  go." 

"  Never  tell  me  you  know  anything  about  women  again," 
said  she. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  I'd  said  anything  about  any  woman," 
I  replied,  and  then  I  tried  hard  to  think  where  I  had  heard  that 
excellently  evasive  remark  before.  For  the  moment  I  could  not 
trace  it.  I  was,  moreover,  too  interested  in  what  she  had  yet 
to  say.     "  Wasn't  that  a  good  enough  reason?  "  I  added. 

She  shook  her  head  as  she  smiled  at  me. 

"  Clarissa  never  wanted  to  go  home.  Do  you  think  a  wo- 
man ever  wants  to  leave  a  man  who  has  treated  her  as  you 
did?" 

"  If  she  finds  him  as  repulsive  to  look  at  as  Clarissa  found 
me,"  said  I. 

For  a  few  steps  we  walked  without  speaking  again.  Then 
she  stopped  me  and  looked  squarely  in  my  face.  There  was 
almost  that  light  in  her  eyes  which  I  have  seen  in  Dandy's,  which 
I  remember  having  seen  in  my  mother's.  I  felt  almost  then  as 
though  I  might  be  as  other  men  are. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  she,  gently,  "  that  you're  morbid  about 
— about " 

"  My  ugliness." 

"  You  can  call  it  that  if  you  like.  You  think  it  debars  you 
from  winning.  It  doesn't.  It's  only  a  handicap.  I  never  saw 
anyone  so  easy  first  as  you  must  have  been  with  Clarissa." 

I  gripped  her  arm  quickly.  My  fingers  must  have  hurt  her, 
for  she  just  winced  but  made  no  effort  to  draw  away.  It  was 
like  a  mother  giving  her  boy  a  hand  to  squeeze  while  he  was  in 
pain. 

"  How  do  you  know  this?  " 

''  I  guessed  it." 

"When?     How?" 

"  When  we  went  to  see  Clarissa  at  Queeastown  on  her  way 
through." 

*'  You  saw  her,  then?  " 
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"  Yes — we  went  straight  off,  Cruikshank  and  I,  directly  we 
heard  she  was  coming. '* 

"  And  she  told  you?" 

"  No — I  guessed  it." 

"  Then  why  didn't  she  stay  when  I  offered  her  the  cottage  in 
Kent?" 

"  You  offered  it  for  her  alone.  It  was  like  hitting  her  in  the 
face  when  she  knew  she  deserved  it.  She  had  lived  with  another 
man.  You  had  nothing  better  to  offer  her  than  that.  But  you 
would  have  offered  her  better,  wouldn't  you?  " 

"  Great  heavens,  yes!     If  I  thought  she'd  have  taken  it." 

''  I  think  she  would,"  said  Bellwattle.  "  Now  I'm  going  to 
sit  down  here.  I'm  tired.  You  go  on  to  the  cottage.  Don't 
stay  too  long.  Cruikshank's  waiting  for  us.  Go  on.  Don't 
mind  me." 

I  think  I  was  glad  to  be  alone  then.  I  wanted  to  go  back 
every  step  in  my  memory  of  those  days  in  London  and  count  if 
she  were  right.    So,  retracing  it  all,  I  came  at  last  to  the  cottage. 

The  ground  was  already  being  laid  out  for  the  garden,  and 
there  I  stood  for  some  moments  thinking  what  yet  might  be  pos- 
sible, if  all  that  Bellwattle  had  said  were  true.  If  it  should  ever 
be  so,  we  would  make  that  garden  together,  Clarissa  and  I,  re- 
membering with  every  seed  we  sowed,  with  every  flower  we 
tended,  that  not  one  moment  of  Life  is  to  be  forgotten — that  the 
whole  world,  as  was  that  little  plot  of  ground,  is  a  garden  of 
resurrection,  where  the  seeds  of  promise  are  ever  bringing  forth 
the  flowers  of  remembrance,  whose  seed  again  is  scattered  to  the 
generous  earth  by  the  autumn  winds. 

I  made  up  my  mind  then  that  if  ever  such  contentment  of 
Life  should  come  to  me,  I  would  make  it  a  hobby  to  cultivate 
some  new  species  of  sweet  pea.  Of  how  these  things  are  done 
I  am  as  ignorant  as  the  babe  unborn.  Still,  in  that  moment,  I 
made  the  determination. 

"  I  will  call  it  Clarissa,"  said  I. 

Then  every  year  together  we  would  sow  the  seeds  of  it  afresh, 
planting  in  the  mould  by  their  side  that  little  stake  of  wood, 
washed  white  with  lime,  whereon  Clarissa's  name  should  be  in- 
scribed.   It  would  serve  to  help  us  to  remembrance  even  of  death 
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— the  remembrance  that  burial  Is  but  the  sowing  of  a  seed  In 
God's  great  garden  of  resurrection.  And  then,  If  ever  It  came 
to  be  my  lot  to  see  the  small  white  gravestone  on  which  Clarissa's 
name  should  be  engraved,  I  might  remember  the  words  of  Mae- 
terlinck, "  There  are  no  dead,"  and  In  the  years  that  followed, 
myself  sow  and  look  forward  to  the  sweet  pea  in  my  own  small 
garden  and,  finding  it,  achieve  some  understanding. 

"  All  this  shall  be,"  said  I,  "  if  what  Bellwattle  has  said  Is 
true." 

Then  at  last  I  opened  the  door.  The  kitchen  had  been  turned 
into  a  sitting-room.  A  chair  was  drawn  up  to  a  cheery  fire  be- 
fore which,  as  I  entered,  someone  rose  to  meet  me.  I  felt  my 
heart  beat  sick  with  joy. 

It  was  Clarissa  I 

Clarissa  in  her  gown  of  canary-colored  satin. 
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Leo  Tolstoy 

The  posthumous  article  of  Leo  Tolstoy  printed  below  is  an 
appeal  to  his  fellow-men  from  beyond  the  grave. 

An  explanation  of  how  he  named  it  ''  The  Green  Wand'^ 
can  be  found  in  Tolstoy's  ''  Reminiscences  of  Childhood  '*  in  the 
following  lines: 

^^  Nicolenka  {my  brother)  announced  to  me  {when  I  was 
five  years  old)  and  to  my  brothers  that  he  possessed  a  secret  by 
means  of  which,  when  it  should  be  disclosed,  all  men  would  be- 
come happy:  there  would  be  no  diseases,  no  troubles,  no  one 
would  be  angry  with  anyone,  all  would  love  each  other,  all  would 
become  'ant  brothers.'  {He  probably  meant  'Moravian 
brothers'  about  whom  he  had  heard  and  had  been  reading,  but 
in  our  language  they  were  'ant  brothers.')  And  I  remember 
that  the  word  ant  especially  pleased  us,  as  reminding  us  of  ants 
in  an  ant-hill.  We  even  organized  a  game  of  ant-brothers.  The 
chief  secret  as  to  the  way  for  all  men  to  cease  suffering  any  mis- 
fortune, to  leave  off  quarrelling  and  being  angry,  and  to  become 
continuously  happy,  this  secret,  as  he  told  us,  was  written  by  him 
on  a  green  stick,  which  stick  he  had  buried  by  the  road  on  the 
edge  of  a  certain  ravine,  at  which  spot,  since  my  corpse  must  be 
buried  somewhere,  I  have  asked  to  be  buried  in  memory  of  Nico- 
lenka." 

I 

IF  a  man  were  to  awake  after  a  long  sleep  (during  which  he 
had  forgotten  all  former  existence)  in  a  new  house  unknown 
to  him  and  inhabited  by  human  beings  like  himself,  and  ani- 
mals, hustling,  bustling  and  all  ceaselessly  occupied  with  some- 
thing— the  first  thing  such  a  man  would  do  would  be  to  endeavor 
to  understand  who  placed  him  in  this  new,  strange  place,  and 
what  he  should  do  at  this  place,  how  apply  those  powers  that  he 
feels  he  has  in  him.  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  what  is 
called  Religion.  A  rational  human  being  cannot  live  well  in  the 
world  without  finding  answers  to  these  questions. 

237 
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Who  put  me  In  this  strange  place? 

I  do  not  know  and  cannot  know,  but  I  know  for  certain  that 
there  exists  this  "  someone  "  and  that  he  placed  me  In  this  world. 
I  know  It  for  certain  because  I  could  not  have  come  Into  this 
world  of  my  own  will,  because  I  never  wished  for  It,  and  could 
not  have  wished  It  because  prior  to  my  coming  Into  the  world  I 
seemingly  did  not  exist,  or  at  least,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ex- 
isted before.  If  I  ask  when  /  began,  the  real  I,  I  get  a  still  less 
satisfactory  answer.  They  tell  me  that  I  appeared  some  years 
ago  from  the  womb  of  my  mother.  But  what  came  from  the 
womb  of  my  mother,  was  It  my  body,  that  body  which  for  a  long 
time  did  not  and  does  not  yet  know  of  Its  existence,  and  which 
very  soon,  may  be  to-morrow,  will  be  burled  and  become  dust? 
That  of  which  I  am  conscious  as  my  ego  did  not  appear  simulta- 
neously with  my  body.  Thus  my  ego  did  not  begin  In  the  womb 
of  my  mother,  and  not  on  its  leaving  It  when  the  navel  cord  was 
cut  off,  and  not  when  I  was  weaned,  and  not  when  I  began  to 
talk.  I  know  that  this  ego  began  at  some  time;  at  the  same  time 
I  know  that  it  has  always  existed.  So  that  /  cannot  find  my  real 
ego  In  time,  whether  I  look  for  it  now  or  at  an  Infinitely  remote 
period.  I  seem  to  have  never  appeared  at  all;  I  have  always 
existed  and  have  only  forgotten  my  former  life. 

So  that  I  cannot  say  definitely  what  I  am.  I  only  know  that 
my  ego  and  my  body  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  second  question :  what  Is  that  world  in  which  I  find  my- 
self when  my  mind  matures? 

This  world  Is  not  my  family  and  my  home,  that  of  the  Yer- 
mllins  or  the  Tolstoys  In  Yasnaya  Polyana,  not  the  home  of  the 
Bauers  in  Bavaria,  or  of  the  Smiths  in  England,  of  the  Robin- 
sons In  Ohio,  America,  or  Fo-han-chI  In  a  Chinese  village  or  In 
Peking,  but  it  is  the  entire  huge  world  comprising  the  planet 
Earth:  Slam,  Iceland,  Madagascar  and  all  those  places  of  which 
I  do  and  do  not  know.  This  world  does  not  only  comprise  those 
1,500  millions  of  people  who,  as  I  hear,  inhabit  the  earth  at 
present,  but  also  all  those  milliards  of  people  who  lived  before 
me  in  times  known  to  me,  and  also  during  many  thousands  of 
years,  in  times  unknown  to  me,  and  also  those  people  who  are 
born  now,  who  will  grow  up  and  live  a  countless  number  of 
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years,  when  the  least  sign  of  my  bones  will  have  faded  away. 
All  these  people,  besides  all  that  countless  number  of  the  differ- 
ent species  of  animals,  from  the  microscopic  insects  to  the  ele- 
phants and  behemoths,  and  a  similar  number  of  plants  and  life- 
less things  not  only  in  the  planet  Earth  but  outside  it  on  the 
other  planets,  and  on  the  suns  and  the  millions  of  suns  at  tremen- 
dous distances,  which  surround  the  Earth  and  extend  ad  infini- 
tum in  Time — that  is  what  constitutes  the  universe  into  which  I 
have  come  and  which  I  perceived  when  reason  awoke  in  me. 

In  this  world — limitless  as  to  Time  and  Space — I  made  my 
appearance  yesterday  or,  according  to  our  reckoning,  10,  20,  30, 
40,  50  years  ago,  as  I  heard  from  people.  My  father's  mar- 
riage with  my  mother  was  the  cause  of  my  appearance  and,  as  I 
know  from  other  people,  I  was  first  an  embryo,  then  a  baby,  a 
child,  a  youth,  and  subsequently  a  man.  I  cannot  tell  when  I 
appeared — that  ego  which  I  know  to  be  myself.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  always  been.  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  end.  By 
observing  others  and  by  what  happens  to  them  I  know  that  I 
shall  die  for  certain  in  seventy,  eighty  years'  time;  I  know  that 
every  day  I  get  nearer  death,  I  know  that  I  may  die  any  minute. 
But  in  spite  of  my  knowing  it,  witnessing  it  in  all  people,  I  do 
not  believe  that  my  ego  will  terminate. 

But  if  that  be  so,  I  have  not  been  In  this  world  all  the  time. 
Why  did  I  come  Into  this  world?     And  what  should  I  do  in  It? 
What  should  I  do  with  my  tiny  body  and  the  limited  span  of 
life  In  this  world  of  limitless  Space  and  Time? 

The  most  customary  answer  to  this  question  which  presents 
Itself  to  a  man  who  has  lived  an  animal  life  prior  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  his  reason  Is  that  he  lives  in  order  to  eat,  drink,  sleep, 
make  merry,  and  generally  speaking,  in  order  to  enjoy  all  those 
animal  enjoyments  which  life  can  give.  But  the  man  has  just  to 
look  round  and  to  ponder  as  to  what  awaits  him  in  order  to  be- 
come convinced  that  that  carnal  happiness  cannot  be  the  purpose 
of  life,  because  such  happiness  is  Impossible  for  a  being  doomed 
to  struggle  with  all  kinds  of  misery,  disease  and  the  inevitable 
death.  What  happiness  can  there  be  In  a  life  which  inevitably 
leads  to  weakness,  old  age,  death?  Therefore  neither  enjoy- 
ment, nor  the  perfection  of  one's  abilities,  nor  the  performance 
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of  some  great  deed,  nor  cooperation  for  the  common  good,  can 
be  the  meaning  of  life.  All  this  could  be  possible  if  there  were 
no  universe  endless  in  Time  and  Space,  and  no  death.  There 
can  be  no  sense  in  human  affairs  as  long  as  the  limitation  and 
brevity  of  my  life  in  the  endlessness  of  the  universe  in  Time  and 
Space  obtain.  Why  should  a  man  trouble  about  the  perfection 
of  life  when  his  whole  life  is  an  imperceptible  dot  in  an  endless 
world,  and  when  the  very  life  is  an  instant  between  two  eterni- 
ties? And  why  should  one  trouble  to  Improve  the  life  of  other 
people  If  he  will  for  certain  die  and  never  see  either  this  better 
life  or  gratitude  for  what  he  has  done  for  them?  And  those  to 
whom  he  did  good  will  also  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind. 

So  that  the  answers  to  my  questions,  If  I  ask  them  in  earnest 
and  reply  to  them  in  earnest,  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  "  What  /  am,"  Is  that  I 
am  something  which  apparently  began  not  long  ago,  something 
temporal,  something  decaying  and  which  will  soon  be  quite  de- 
stroyed; at  the  same  time  it  Is  something  that  unmistakably  ex- 
ists, it  Is  something  without  which  nothing  would  exist,  and  hence 
It  follows  that  I  do  not  know  what  /  am,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  is  what  I  undoubtedly  know  and  better  than  anything  else. 

2.  The  answer  to  the  second  question,  "  What  Is  that  world 
in  which  I  find  myself,"  is:  something  that  Is  void  of  sense  in  Its 
endlessness  In  Time  and  Space,  something  that  must  have  begun 
in  Time,  at  some  period,  and  will  terminate  some  time,  and  at 
the  same  time  could  never  have  commenced  and  never  will  end, 
and  also  end  somewhere  as  to  Space  and  can  end  nowhere.  In 
short.  It  is  something  void  of  sense  or  unintelligible  to  me;  i.  e.  I 
do  not  know  at  all  what  the  world  Is,  although  I  am  surrounded 
by  it,  live  in  it  and  must  act  in  it.  That  is  In  reply  to  the  second 
question. 

3.  To  the  third  question,  '*  What  should  I  do,"  the  answer 
is  that  everything  that  I  wish  to  do  for  the  welfare  of  that  being 
whom  I  regard  as  myself  and  who  has  begun  in  this  work,  and 
will  have  to  come  to  an  end  in  it — that  all  this  is  vain  and  has  no 
meaning.  As  for  that  being  which  never  began  and  always  ex- 
ists, and  is  not  one  and  the  same  as  my  body  with  which  it  is 
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coupled — that  being  needs  nothing.  So  that  my  life  has  no 
meaning  and  can  have  none  for  me — for  that  which  I  regard  as 
my  ego;  it  can  also  have  no  meaning  for  that  universe  in  which  I 
live.  I  need  do  nothing  either  for  myself,  or  for  the  world,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  do  something  useful. 

For,  if  one  only  forgets  one's  calling  of  tsar,  workman, 
judge,  manufacturer,  professor,  savant,  artist,  member  of  a  fam- 
ily, and  remembers  only  one  thing — that  one  is  a  man  who  has 
recently  appeared  in  this  world  which  is  incomprehensible  to  him 
and  who  will  have  to  leave  it  shortly:  there  is  no  rational  aim  in 
this  life,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  doing  anything.  Everything 
is  petty,  unnecessary,  everything  that  one  may  do  will  be  purpose- 
less, but  at  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  as  long 
as  one  is  alive.  Man's  activity  during  his  life  in  this  world  re- 
sembles a  horse  on  a  treadmill.  The  horse  cannot  help  going 
and  thus  setting  the  wheel  in  motion.  Man  cannot  help  doing 
something  and  by  that  activity  participates  in  the  progress  of  the 
whole  world.  So  that  in  spite  of  life's  being  purposeless  for  me, 
for  man  and  for  the  whole  world — look  at  it  as  I  may — I  am 
compelled  to  act.  Some  power  has  put  me  in  such  a  position 
that  I  must  act  not  for  myself  and  not  for  the  world,  but  for 
something  incomprehensible.  The  essence  of  every  true  religion 
lies  in  this  conception. 

This  conception  tells  me  that  there  is  some  power  who  has 
sent  me  into  the  world.  In  this  lies  the  essence  of  true  religion. 
And  this  acknowledgment  of  the  power  which  sent  me  into  the 
world  and  which  is  called  God  disentangles  the  whole  thing  and 
gives  sense  to  human  life.  My  life  per  se  is  incomprehensible 
to  me,  just  as  incomprehensible  as  the  purpose  of  the  universe. 
But  I  must  live  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  some  higher 
power.  If  my  life  is  unintelligible  to  me,  and  all  the  aims  which 
I  have  set  for  myself  and  the  tiniverse  are  meaningless,  then  my 
life  and  that  of  the  universe  in  which  I  live  cannot  and  must  not 
be  meaningless  for  that  higher  power  which  sent  me — a  riddle  to 
myself — into  the  world,  and  guides  the  life  of  the  world  which 
is  incomprehensible  to  me. 

As  soon  as  one  acknowledges  that  higher  power,  everything 
becomes  clear:  the  final  purposes  of  my  life  and  that  of  the  world 
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are  concealed  from  me,  are  Inconceivable  to  me  (they  cannot  be 
grasped  by  a  limited  being).  I  and  the  whole  universe  are  the 
instruments  for  the  attainment  of  ends  unintelligible  to  me.  And 
the  sense  of  my  life  lies  no  longer  In  the  final  aims  intelligible 
to  me,  but  in  the  fulfillment  of  that  aim  which  is  unknown  to  me 
for  which  alone  I  exist:  the  acknowledgment  of  this  higher 
power  and  serving  it;  the  belief  in  God  and  the  fulfilment  of  His 
will. 


II 


Wherein  lies  the  fulfilment  of  God's  will?  We  are  taught 
that  God  revealed  Himself  to  mankind  either  through  Moses, 
Christ  or  Buddha. 

God  never  revealed  His  will  all  at  once,  nor  His  law  to  some 
Individual  or  an  assemblage  of  men.  God  always  reveals  Him- 
self to  those  who  seek  Him.  He  reveals  Himself  to  every  man 
In  his  heart.  Every  man  feels  God  in  himself,  that  source  of 
life  which  is  not  body,  but  lives  In  man's  body  and  has  no  weight, 
measurement,  color,  taste,  smell ;  It  never  commenced  and  will 
never  end.  This  source  of  life  in  man  Is  limited  by  his  body  and 
is  only  a  part  of  the  Whole.  The  Whole — that  is  God.  Man 
feels  in  himself  a  part  of  this  Whole  and  therefore  knows  God, 
cannot  fail  to  know  Him. 

If  he  knows  God,  he  also  knows  His  laws.  The  law  of  God 
is  not  written  in  any  book,  but  In  actual  life,  in  the  fate  of  man. 
It  seems  to  people  that  they  do  not  know  the  law  of  God,  or 
make  a  mistake  as  to  this  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  (some 
look  upon  one  thing  as  the  law  of  God,  others  upon  something 
else)  because  they  shut  their  eyes  to  their  condition,  do  not  want 
to  see  it  or  do  not  want  to  see  it  as  It  Is.  If  a  man  comes  to  a 
railway  station,  and  having  noticed  a  carriage  enters  It,  then, 
having  imagined  that  It  Is  his  home.  If  he  starts  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  comfortable  life  in  it,  intending  to  spend  his  life  In  it, 
he  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  and  grieved  when  the  carriage 
starts  to  move  and  stops  at  the  next  station,  where  he  will  be  told 
to  get  out,  with  all  his  belongings  and  contrivances.  The  man 
could  have  foreseen  and  known  that  the  carriage  was  not  a  home. 
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but  only  a  means  of  transit,  and  that  he  must  accept  certain  con- 
ditions when  being  transported:  to  pay  his  fare  and  to  observe 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Railway  Company.  The  ma- 
jority of  people  do  not  understand  their  position  in  life  or  have 
an  entirely  false  notion  of  it.  The  crux  of  the  question  lies  in 
the  people  not  understanding  their  position  in  life. 

There  is  a  parable  In  the  Gospels  In  which  it  is  related  that 
"  There  was  a  man  that  was  a  householder  which  planted  a  vine- 
yard, and  set  a  hedge  about  it,  and  digged  a  wine-press  in  it,  and 
built  a  tower,  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen  "  on  condition  that 
they  would  let  him  have  the  fruits  of  the  garden.  The  husband- 
men being  in  possession  of  the  vineyard  Imagined  that  It  was 
their  property,  and  that  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  anyone; 
they  drove  out  and  even  killed  a  servant  whom  the  lord  had  sent 
after  the  fruit.  When  the  lord  learned  that,  he  drove  out  the 
husbandmen.  So  that  the  husbandmen  spoilt  their  life  because 
they  did  not  understand  their  position. 

The  same  is  true  of  others.  It  is  not  an  outsider  but  they 
themselves  who  ruin  their  life.  Only  a  clear  conception  of  their 
position  in  life  reveals  the  law  of  God  to  men.  A  man  may  say 
that  he  does  not  know  God,  but  cannot  say  that  he  does  not  know 
the  law  of  God,  because  the  law  of  God  guides  his  life,  as  it 
guides  the  life  of  every  Hving  thing;  and  even  if  man's  mind  does 
not  know  this  law  he  cannot  help  feeling  It. 


Ill 

Everybody  wants  to  live  joyfully,  in  love  and  harmony;  not 
to  be  ill,  not  to  suffer,  not  to  die :  whereas  all  live  in  separation, 
In  enmity  with  each  other;  they  all  ail,  suffer  and  die.  Why? 
Why  did  God  create  men  in  such  a  way  that  they  all  wish  for 
good  and  all  suffer?     Why  Is  that  so? 

Christ's  teaching  gives  a  reply  to  it:  Christ  said  that  He 
pitied  people  because  they  were  worn  out  and  disunited  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd;  he  calls  them  all  to  Himself  and 
promises  happiness  to  them  all.  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.     Take  my 
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yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls."  Christ  tells 
people  that  they  feel  miserable  because  they  do  not  understand 
their  position,  because  they  imagine  that  which  is  not,  forget  who 
they  are.  He  tells  them  that  their  life  would  not  be  a  misery 
to  them,  but  a  joy,  if  they  understood  and  remembered  their 
position. 

This  is  repeated  in  the  Gospels  many  times  and  expressed 
with  especial  clearness  in  the  parable  of  the  husbandmen  in  the 
vineyard:  a  lord  has  planted  a  vineyard,  arranged  everything  in 
it  (the  world  is  the  vineyard,  God — the  master)  and  given  it  up 
to  the  husbandmen  on  condition  that  they  work  it  and  give  him 
the  fruits.  But  the  husbandmen  have  forgotten  that  the  vine- 
yard does  not  belong  to  them  and  that  they  can  use  the  fruits  of 
the  garden  only  on  condition  that  they  let  the  lord  have  what  is 
due  to  him.  When  the  lord  asked  for  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard 
the  husbandmen  did  not  give  him  the  fruits  but  drove  out  his 
servants.  The  master  then  drove  them  out  and  they  became 
miserable. 

People  become  just  as  miserable  if  they  imagine  that  life  is 
their  property  and  that  everyone  can  do  witli  it  what  he  likes, 
without  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  God  who  gave  one  life. 

Talents,  just  like  life,  arc  given  to  be  worked  with.  Who 
does  not  work  in  life  loses  all  that  the  Master  gave;  he  who 
works  for  God  gets  more  and  more. 

The  same  is  related  in  the  parable  of  the  steward  whom  the 
lord  left  in  his  house.  The  steward  Instead  of  looking  after 
his  master's  house  began  to  make  merry  and  to  spend  his 
master's  wealth  on  himself.  The  lord  punished  him  and  drove 
him  out. 

In  these  parables  it  is  shown  that  a  man  should  make  no 
mistake  as  to  who  he  is;  in  the  parable  about  the  servant  who 
returned  from  the  field  it  is  shown  as  to  how  a  man  should  under- 
stand his  position  in  the  world. 

"  Who  is  there  of  you,"  it  is  said  in  this  parable,  ''  having  a 
servant  ploughing  or  keeping  sheep,  that  will  say  unto  him,  when 
he  is  come  in  from  the  field,  '  Come  straightway  and  sit  down 
to  meat,'  and  will  not  rather  say  unto  him,  '  make  ready  where- 
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with  I  may  sup,  and  gird  thyself  and  serve  me  till  I  have  eaten 
and  drunken  and  afterwards  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink? 

Doth  he  thank  the  servant  because  he  did  the  things  that  were 
commanded? 

"  Even  so  ye  also,  when  ye  shall  have  done  all  the  things  that 
are  commanded  you,  say,  we  are  unprofitable  servants;  we  have 
done  that  which  it  was  our  duty  to  do  "  (Luke  XVII,  7-10). 

The  whole  teaching  of  Christ  consists  in  a  man's  understand- 
ing his  position. 

If  a  man  does  not  understand  it,  whatever  he  might  do  to 
build  up  his  happiness,  it  cannot  fare  well  with  him,  the  same  as 
it  cannot  fare  well  with  a  worker  who  has  not  observed  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  was  hired. 

Only  when  a  man  understands  his  position,  understands  that 
he  is  not  the  master  of  his  life  but  a  servant  and  son  of  God,  and 
therefore  must  fulfil  his  obligations  before  God,  will  he  fare 
well  even  in  this  life. 

The  same  is  also  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel:  Seek 
ye  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  truth  (i.  e.  what  God  wishes) 
and  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you  (all  that  is  needed  by 
men  for  their  welfare,  all  that  will  be  received  by  them). 

In  order  that  man  may  obtain  that  bliss  which  is  possible  for 
him,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  not  deceive  himself,  but  under- 
stand his  position. 

What  is  the  real  position  of  man  in  the  world,  and  wherein 
lies  the  deception  which  makes  man  miserable? 

The  deception  Hes  therein  that  people  forget  about  death, 
that  they  do  not  live  in  this  world  but  simply  pass  through  it. 
Children  and  adults  are  often  under  this  delusion.  Adults  sel- 
dom think  about  death;  they  live  as  if  death  did  not  exist,  as  if 
they  were  certain  that  they  would  live  for  ever. 

The  only  meaning  which  a  man  who  does  not  forget  his  mor- 
tality can  ascribe  to  life,  is  that  he  is  not  an  independent  being, 
but  an  instrument  of  the  will  of  God.  In  accordance  with  God's 
will  he  came  into  this  world  with  its  endlessness  in  Time  and 
Space,  must  stay  in  it  a  definite  period  and  then  disappear  for 
ever.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  madness  to  live 
for  the  sake  of  making  arrangements   for  one's  life  and  that 
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there  is  sense  only  in  one  thing:  in  fulfilling  His  will  who  sent  me 
into  this  world  for  the  purposes  of  this  will.  What  is  the  aim? 
I  cannot  know  the  final  aim  because  it  disappears  from  my  view 
in  eternity,  but  I  can  know  the  means  of  attaining  it.  The  means 
of  attaining  it  consists  in  that  striving  after  what  is  good  which 
forms  the  essence  of  my  life,  not  my  personal  well-being,  but 
that  of  the  whole  world.  The  aim  which  is  intelligible  to  me  is 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  world;  my  striving  after  what  is  good 
is  only  an  indication  of  that  which  I  should  seek  for  the  whole 
world. 

So  that  a  clear  understanding  of  man's  position  in  the  world 
reveals  to  him  the  true  faith  in  God  and  His  law.  From  this 
acceptance  of  one's  position  naturally  follow  obedience  to  God's 
will,  the  belief  that  all  men  are  equal,  love  and  service  toward 
them,  and  the  fundamental  law  of  life:  doing  to  others  as  you 
want  others  to  do  unto  you. 

The  law  of  God  following  from  the  understanding  of  one's 
position  lies  in  obedience  to  God's  will,  in  love  and  service  to- 
ward one's  neighbor.  That  is  the  basis  of  every  creed.  It  does 
not  mean  that  there  may  not  be  many  other  religious  rules  which 
define  the  application  of  this  law  to  varied  cases  in  life.  There 
are  such  rules  in  the  Vedas,  in  Buddhism,  in  ancient  Hebrew 
books,  in  the  Gospels  and  in  all  the  later  moral  teachings.  Such 
are  the  commandments  of  Moses,  not  all,  but  the  command- 
ments: Thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Such 
are  the  commandments  of  Manu:  Do  not  lie,  do  not  besot  your- 
self with  drink.  Such  are  the  commandments  of  Buddhism  about 
being  merciful  to  animals;  such  are  the  five  great  commandments 
of  Christ  which  embrace  the  whole  life  of  man:  i.  Do  not  be 
angry.  2.  Do  not  give  yourself  up  to  lust.  3.  Do  not  swear. 
4.   Do  not  commit  violence.      5.   Love  your  enemies. 

There  may  be  many  cases  (constantly  increasing,  according 
to  the  circumstances)  for  the  application  of  the  commandments 
flowing  from  the  fundamental  law  of  obedience  to  God's  will 
and  love  for  one's  neighbor.  He  who  has  understood  his  condi- 
tion and  accepted  the  fundamental  law  resulting  from  this  con- 
dition, holds  the  key  to  the  religious  truth,  and  from  this  basis 
will  evolve  for  himself  the  rules — commandments — needed  by 
him  in  life. 
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The  chief  thing  is  that  one  should  not  deceive  oneself  but 
know  one's  position  in  the  universe.  If  one  knows,  understands 
this  position,  knows  that  it  is  impossible  to  live  for  one's  own 
well-being,  that  life  is  life;  when  one  understands  that  it  is  given 
one  by  God  for  serving  Him,  that  one  is  a  servant,  a  slave,  an 
instrument  of  God,  as  well  as  His  son — life  ceases  to  be  void  of 
sense,  ceases  to  be  one  long  suffering,  but  becomes  that  which  is 
good  for  oneself  and  for  the  whole  world.  Everything  lies  in 
this  acceptance  of  one's  position.  From  it  flow  obedience  to 
God's  will,  the  belief  in  equality,  brotherhood  and  love  for  one's 
neighbor,  service  to  him,  mutual  help,  and  joy. 

If  people  could  only  understand  that  the  meaning  of  their 
life  lies  in  serving  God,  the  joy  and  bliss  of  the  coming  Kingdom 
of  God  would  supersede  the  horror  and  sufferings  of  men  of  our 
time.  That  people  would  have  ceased  to  err  and  have  under- 
stood their  real  position  would  be  the  cause  of  it. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  think  of  it  for  the  sake  of  your  life 
(you  know  that  there  is  nothing  more  important),  make  a  halt 
in  your  life.  Think  of  what  you  are,  where  you  are  and  what 
awaits  you.  There  is  only  one  life  that  we  know.  Why  should 
we  ruin  it?  Understand  that  all  you  consider  important:  pleas- 
ures, joys,  riches,  fatherland,  conventions,  habits,  fame,  is  noth- 
ing in  comparison  with  the  chief  and  real  meaning  of  life — the 
fulfilment  of  God's  will.  Change  your  life  not  because  some- 
body bids  you  to  do  so,  but  because  your  own  well-being  and  that 
of  the  universe  depend  upon  it. 

Do  not  believe  those  who  will  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible, 
that  people  are  incorrigible  because  they  have  fallen,  nor  believe 
those  worse  deceivers  who  will  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  and 
that  people  change  and  improve  their  life  according  to  historical 
and  sociological  laws  which  they  know  or  are  investigating.  Be- 
lieve neither  the  ones  nor  the  others,  but  live  by  the  full  force 
of  your  life  and  reason,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God. 

I  lived  a  bad  insane  life  as  everybody  else,  but  the  truth 
revealed  itself  to  me  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  since  then  my 
life  has  been  different — calm,  happy,  joyful;  and  it  becomes  bet- 
ter the  nearer  I  approach  death. 

And  believe  me  that  the  same  will  happen  to  you.     It  cannot 
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fall  to  be  so,  because  it  Is  only  difficult  to  live  contrary  to  the  law 
of  life,  the  law  of  God.  Life  in  harmony  with  it  is  a  perpetual 
joy  until  the  moment  death  comes,  and  in  death  itself,  as  He  de- 
sires it  to  be.  Death  is  terrible  only  to  him  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  God  or  believes  in  an  evil  God,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
For  him  who  believes  in  God  and  in  His  benevolence,  who  lives 
in  accordance  with  His  law  in  this  life,  who  has  experienced  His 
benevolence — death  for  him  is  only  a  transition  from  one  state 
(found  by  him  to  be  a  blissful  state)  defined  by  God,  into  an- 
other state,  unknown  but  also  defined  by  Him,  and  certain  to  be 
one  of  bliss. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

THERE  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  truth  In  the  sugges- 
tion that  many  people  still  confuse  an  arbitration  treaty 
with  an  alliance.  It  Is  difficult  otherwise  to  understand 
the  Impression  among  the  Ill-informed  that  an  agreement  between 
three  nations  to  compose  by  reasonable  methods  any  differences 
that  may  arise,  can  possibly  be  directed  against  a  fourth  nation 
— which  would  be  welcomed  without  reservation  Into  a  similar 
compact.  Of  course,  one  cannot  take  seriously  the  contention 
that  the  treaties  would  be  "  breeders  of  war  " :  for  in  that  case 
the  clamant  militant  party  would  not  be  so  hysterically  attacking 
them.  It  Is  because  they  fear  that  the  agreements  would  be  en- 
durlngly  effective,  and  would  minimise  the  risks  of  war,  that  the 
reactionaries  are  trying  to  reverse  the  course  of  the  world's 
progress. 

•I*  'I*  V 

Preparation  for  resistance  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  Is  grow- 
ing in  England:  the  chief  ground  of  opposition  will  be  based  on 
the  reluctance  of  Ulster  to  accept  the  control  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. The  Government  which  carried  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Bill,  reduced  the  House  of  Lords  to  comparative  insignificance, 
and  passed  the  Insurance  Bill  in  the  face  of  wide  and  determined 
opposition,  is  evidently  strong  enough — though  It  is  now  being 
criticised  by  its  own  supporters — to  fulfil  its  pledges  to  the  Irish 
Party  in  the  face  of  all  legitimate  opposition.  But  there  is  in- 
creasing evidence  that  the  antagonism  of  Ulster  will  be  exploited 
to  its  fullest  extent.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  wreck  or  stul- 
tify the  Bill  by  restricting  its  scope  to  the  South  of  Ireland,  and 
by  encouraging  the  Irreconcilable  attitude  of  Ulstermen  to  the 
point  of  open  defiance.  The  fight  will  be  waged  bitterly.  It  is 
a  pity  that  wiser  counsels  could  not  prevail,  and  the  return  to 
self-government  be  made  under  fair  conditions — not  with  the 
drastic  limitations  which  would  make  success  difficult,  and  so 
apparently  justify  the  ominous  predictions  of  the  Unionists. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  long  way  back  now  to  the  peace  meeting  In  Carnegie 
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Hall  that  was  so  curiously  and  significantly  interrupted.     But 
the  passage  of  time  only  deepens  the  interest  and  accentuates  the 
lessons;  there  have  been  sidelights  in  the  daily  papers,  ingenuous 
disavowals  or  affirmations  on  the  part  of  the   "  hyphenated  " 
element,  with  disingenuous  and  ignoble  expressions  of  "  convic- 
tion "  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  weighing  the  political  possi- 
bilities of  the  vote  of  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced.     But  the  first 
requisite  in  any  review  of  the  occurrence  is  the  clear  recognition 
of  one  fact:  the  right  of  protest.     The  meeting  was  convened 
in  support  of  a  splendid  principle,  that  no  educated  man  who  is 
not  hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  the  modern  spirit  could  dissent 
from.     An  opportunity  was  given  to  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
to  express  what  was  expected  to  be  their  unanimous  and  enthu- 
siastic adherence;  and  this  expression  would  have  been  used  as  a 
valued  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  the  movement.     It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  those  who  did  not  agree  with  the  proposed  reso- 
lution had  the  right  to  make  their  protest  and  prevent  the  reso- 
lution from  being  recorded  as  unanimously  adopted — the  com- 
plete and  undoubted  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  a  vast  rep- 
resentative assembly.      But  here,  with  the  utterance  of  their  ill- 
considered  protest,  the  privileges  of  the  malcontents  ceased,  em- 
phatically.    To  prevent  further  speaking,  to  throw  the  meeting 
into  disorder,  was  a  gross  violation  of  the  right  of  public  speech, 
and  a  significant  indication  of  the  class  responsible  for  the  dem- 
onstration.    The    exhibition   of     vulgar    rowdyism   which    they 
chose  to  give  did  more  than  a  hundred  speeches  for  the  cause 
of  peace.     It  is  to  such  men  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  would  en- 
trust the  "  honor  of  the  nation,"   in  preference   to  those  who 
have  passed  beyond  the  appeal  of  clamor  and  blind  prejudice, 
and  proved  their  right  to  the  confidence  of  their  country.      For 
the  numerically  trivial  minority  of  those  who  argue  with  insults 
and  substitute  catcalls  for  common  sense,  is  always  prominently 
to  the  front  whenever  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  mob-spirit 
being  excited  to  stupid  excesses. 

In  one  very  real  sense  the  resolution  proposed  by  President 
Butler  was  unanimously  endorsed:  every  man  and  every  woman 
with  the  spirit  and  the  ideals  of  an  American  voted  for  it.  Only 
the   aliens — aliens  In   thought  and  habit,   if  not  technically   In 
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name — protested.  They  have  come  to  this  country  with  the  un- 
fortunate prejudices  of  the  old  world  and  Its  feuds;  and  they 
place  their  private  vendettas,  hatreds  and  jealousies  before  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  into  which  they  claim  to  be  received.  It 
was  with  no  thought  for  American  honor,  American  prestige, 
and  the  vindication  of  American  ideals,  that  they  shouted  down 
the  men  whose  advocacy  of  justice  and  freedom  was  so  repug- 
nant to  them:  it  was  because  their  hearts  and  their  hopes  are 
still  involved  in  the  ashes  of  European  quarrels,  which  they 
would  fain  fan  into  the  red  flames  of  war.  They  have  no  place 
in  this  country,  which  is  awakening  more  and  more  fully  to  its 
magnificent  destiny.  They  are  aliens.  Let  them  take  their  ani- 
mosities to  their  own  countries,  and  come  back  here  only  when 
they  have  begun  to  realize  what  American  citizenship  means. 


While  recognizing  Mr.  Shuster's  ability  and  sincerity,  the 
American  public  will  regret  that  he  should  have  provided,  with 
excellent  intentions  but  without  political  prescience,  a  sufficient 
pretext  for  the  active  intrusion  of  Russia  in  Persian  affairs. 
Of  course,  our  Government  could  not  intervene  in  support  of 
Mr.  Shuster,  who  was  a  private  individual  in  the  Persian  service. 
The  State  Department  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  his  ap- 
pointment or  for  his  actions.  What  seemed  a  happy  selection 
for  Persia  has  been  turned  into  a  source  of  serious  trouble.  So 
good  intentions  go  astray.  It  is  so  easy  to  do  the  right  thing 
at  the  wrong  moment,  or  the  wrong  thing  at  any  time.  Diplo- 
macy in  the  East  is  a  subtle  game  of  chess  up  to  a  certain  point: 
then  the  knights  become  Cossacks,  and  the  squares  are  town 
squares,  with  men  hanging  on  scaffolds  to  enforce  Russian  views 
and  illustrate  Russian  methods.  The  skill  that  can  reorganize 
the  finances  of  a  country  and  turn  bankruptcy  into  prosperity, 
is  not  always  equal  to  maintaining  a  country  to  enjoy  its  pros- 
perity. Partition  may  be  avoided:  but  it  is  a  possibility  of  the 
near  future.  Russia  is  not  likely  to  waste  a  very  valuable  pre- 
text. 

*  *  * 

Sympathy  is  due  to  Mr.  Murphy  for  his  failure  to  rush  the 
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Tammany  Building  Code  through  the  New  York  Board  of  Al- 
dermen before  the  powers  of  the  Board  passed  to  less  friendly 
hands.  It  must  be  very  discouraging  to  an  unselfish  public 
worker  to  receive  these  rude  rebuffs.  Mr.  Murphy  has  the  wel- 
fare of  his  chosen  city  most  deeply  at  heart.  He  has  not  been 
elected  by  the  people  to  any  ofike  of  dignity  or  authority:  yet 
freely  and  ungrudgingly  he  gives  his  time,  his  energy  and  his 
intellectual  powers  to  the  work  of  assisting  the  administration. 
Very  little  escapes  his  oversight:  he  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  all 
branches  of  the  public  service,  and  his  influence  is  Invariably 
exerted  on  the  side  of  progress,  purity  and  efficiency.  His  solici- 
tude Is  indeed  abnormal,  and  It  is  quite  time  that  the  people 
should  recognize  his  long  devotion  to  a  thankless  and  unremu- 
nerative  task  and  insist  that  he  retire  at  last  from  his  gratuitous 
labors  and  enjoy  well-deserved  repose. 

4c  ♦  >|( 

In  a  recent  Interview,  Professor  Hans  Delbriick,  the  emi- 
nent German  publicist,  gave  his  views  with  regard  to  the  Anglo- 
German  situation.  He  considered  the  position  grave  and  attribu- 
ted to  England  a  policy  of  persistent  antagonism.  "  We  now 
know  that  Britain  deliberately  planned  to  fall  upon  us  without 
formal  declaration  of  war  last  summer."  Ihis  is  an  example 
of  the  deplorable  impressions  that  are  given  currency  and  credit. 
Of  course,  Great  Britain  had  no  idea  of  the  kind:  she  was  busily 
employed  in  conjuring  up  similar  nightmares  with  regard  to  Ger- 
many's aggressive  designs.  So  each  nation,  in  all  good  faith,  has 
magnified  trifles  into  threats,  molehills  into  mountains;  and  the 
result  is  a  state  of  mutual  distrust  which  will  very  possibly  pro- 
duce its  own  justification,  if  common  sense — or  a  sense  of  humor 
— does  not  succeed  In  reducing  the  magnified  differences  to  their 
proper  proportions.  In  the  meantime  the  game  of  noughts  and 
crosses  goes  merrily  on;  and,  as  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
publicly  announced,  there  are  Indelible  scratches  on  the  slate.  All 
this  Is  very  sinister,  and  very  silly.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to 
throw  the  old  slate  away,  and  start  again  with  a  perfectly  clean 
one.  Slates  are  cheaper  than  Dreadnoughts — even  when  For- 
eign Secretaries  and  Chancellors  do  the  writing,  with  the  hardest 
of  hard  pencils. 
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The  world  is  naturally  interested  in  the  developments  in 
China,  and  Russia  and  Japan  are  of  course  exceedingly  inter- 
ested. The  emergence  of  a  reorganized  China,  powerful,  pro- 
gressive, with  an  army  modelled  on  Western  methods  and  with 
the  nucleus  of  an  effective  navy,  would  scarcely  be  pleasing  to 
either  of  those  Powers.  Japan  cannot  be  expected  to  be  altru- 
istic enough  to  consider  such  a  consummation  desirable,  while 
Russia  could  doubtless  find  what  she  believes  to  be  excellent  uses 
for  Mongolia.  Yet,  after  all,  why  should  not  Japan  be  altruis- 
tic enough  to  encourage  her  neighbor  to  reach  a  position  of  dig- 
nity and  security?  Is  there  really  anything  in  the  constitution 
of  the  world  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  strong  to  be  preda- 
tory and  selfish,  avowedly  or  secretly,  and  for  the  weak  to  be 
duly  abject,  and  grateful  for  whatever  kicks  may  be  adminis- 
tered? Is  the  see-saw  principle — one  up,  the  other  down — en- 
tirely satisfactory  as  an  aid  to  progress?  Are  the  virtues  which 
are  extolled  as  so  desirable  in  individuals,  quite  incongruous  in 
nations?     Or  must   there  be    always  the   schemer    behind   the 

statesman,  the  plunderer  behind  the  patriot? 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  grounds  of  opposition  to  J.  M.  Synge's  plays  has 
been  that  the  language  attributed  to  his  characters  is  certainly  not 
Irish  as  it  may  be  heard  in  Ireland,  whether  or  not  it  may  be 
poetical  or  expressive.  Synge's  own  statement,  in  his  preface 
to  The  Playboy,  should  throw  some  light  on  the  question.  He 
says:  "  I  have  used  one  or  two  words  only  that  I  have  not  heard 
among  the  country  people  of  Ireland,  or  spoken  in  my  own  nur- 
sery before  I  could  read  the  newspapers.  A  certain  number  of 
the  phrases  I  employ  I  have  heard  also  from  herds  or  fishermen 
along  the  coast  from  Kerry  to  Mayo,  or  from  beggar-women 
and  ballad-singers  nearer  Dublin;  and  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge 
how  much  I  owe  to  the  folk-imagination  of  these  fine  people. 
Anyone  who  has  lived  in  real  intimacy  with  the  Irish  peasantry 
will  know  that  the  wildest  sayings  and  ideas  in  the  plays  are  tame 
indeed,  compared  with  the  fancies  one  may  hear  in  any  little 
hillside  cabin  in  Geesala,  or  Carraroe,  or  Dingle  Bay." 

*  *  * 

Will  good  come  out  of  the  unhappy  McNamara  business, 
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or  will  Labor  and  Capital  go  their  own  way,  as  before,  each 
fighting  for  its  own  hand,  each  indifferent  to  the  larger  obliga- 
tions? There  has  been  some  sentimental  sympathy  wasted  over 
the  McNamaras.  They  regarded  themselves  as  fighters  in  a 
good  cause,  and  presumably  considered  that  the  end  justified  the 
means.  Yet  why  should  they,  so  careless  of  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-men,  be  so  careful  of  their  own?  There  is  more  of  the 
stuff  of  heroism  in  a  single  average  Russian  Nihilist  than  in  all 
the  McNamara  genus  massed  together.  To  make  heroes  or 
marytrs  of  them  Is  absurd.  They  were  well  paid  for  their  work. 
They  fought  for  one  section  of  society  against  another,  not  for 
humanity  or  for  noble  principles.  They  represented  tyranny 
as  surely  and  as  fatally  as  any  conscienceless  capitalist  of  the  old 
or  the  new  days.  And  the  Union  officials  cannot  clear  them- 
selves from  the  charge  of  complicity.  Whether  they  knew  and 
approved  what  was  being  done,  or  merely  guessed,  or  did  not 
trouble  their  Imaginations  to  account  for  the  series  of  outrages, 
they  controlled  the  organizations  that  provided  the  funds,  and 
they  should  have  known  how  those  funds  were  spent.  They 
are  either  criminal  or  incompetent:  and  these  are  not  the  leaders 
for  Labor.  Bigger  men  are  wanted;  men  who  will  give,  not 
take;  men  who  can  see  the  inevitable  end  of  violence  and  class- 
wars,  and  the  essential  narrowness  of  trade-unionism,  or  money- 
unionism,  or  any  other  form  of  monopoly-protection.  But  pro- 
fession and  practice  are  rarely  good  friends,  and  the  millennium 

Is  not  the  Twentieth  Century,  Limited. 

*  *  * 

The  restoration  of  the  post  canteen  to  the  army  Is  not  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day;  but  the  action  of 
Drs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  William  Mayo,  Robert  Abbe,  Simon 
Flexner,  John  A.  Wyeth  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  other 
physicians  in  presenting  a  petition  to  Congress,  is  certainly  a 
notable  and  encouraging  event.  It  Is  important  not  merely  be- 
cause It  represents  to  some  degree  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  profession,  but  because  of  Its  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  diseases  which  accompany  dissipation  and  immo- 
rality should  no  longer  be  glossed  over  or  discussed  with  euphe- 
misms.    They  are  facts  which  demand  attention,  not  only  on 
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the  part  of  experts,  but  on  the  part  of  society  collectively  and 
individually.  Whether  the  post  canteen  encourages  drinking 
or  not,  is  an  arguable  point:  but  there  can  be  no  argument  about 
the  undesirable    conditions   which    accompany  drinking   in   the 

"  dives  "  which  too  often  serve  as  substitutes  for  the  canteens. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  pleasant  timehness  attaching  to  the  article  on 
August  Strlndberg  contributed  to  this  number  by  Edwin  Bjork- 
man.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  on  January  22,  the  great  Swedish 
dramatist  and  thinker  completed  his  sixty-third  year,  which,  like 
the  ancient  Greeks  (who  named  it  "  the  great  climacteric"),  he 
regards  as  the  exit  from  manhood  to  old  age.  In  Sweden  his 
birthday  anniversary  was  observed  as  a  national  event,  a  fund 
raised  by  national  subscription  being  presented  to  him.  About 
the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  arrangements  had  at  last 
been  finished  for  the  speedy  publication  of  an  authoritative  edi- 
tion of  his  collected  works  in  Swedish.  It  Is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  sum  to  be  paid  the  author  for  the  literary  rights 
of  this  undertaking  was  200,000  kronor,  or  about  $55,000 — 

which  is  a  good  deal  for  a  country  like  Sweden. 

*  *  * 

The  termination  of  our  treaty  with  Russia  was  necessary; 
but  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  the  notification  with  rancor  or 
petulance,  and  the  President  acted  wisely  and  with  dignity  in 
avoiding  useless  recriminations.  The  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
is  notable  as  an  affirmation  of  principle;  It  is  an  announcement 
that  American  citizenship  is  not  a  vain  possession,  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  words  and  formalities.  But  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the 
reasoning  of  those  who,  under  some  obsession  which  suggests 
insularity  and  not  Americanism,  argue  that  "  this  case  furnishes 
a  concrete  illustration  of  the  truth  that  a  truly  universal  treaty 
of  arbitration  is  Impossible.  .  .  .  Whether  the  United 
States  shall  make  distinctions  between  Its  citizens  on  the  ground 
of  race,  class,  or  religion,  or  carry  on  foreign  relations  so  as 
practically  to  make  such  distinctions,  is  not  a  question  which  It 
can  leave  other  nations  to  decide  for  It.  This  question  It  must 
decide  for  itself."  Of  course,  arbitration  does  not  imply  In  the 
slightest  degree  that  the  policy  or  destiny  of  the  United  States 
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would  be  dictated  by  any  other  nation.  All  that  would  happen 
under  a  scheme  of  arbitration,  If  a  disagreement  could  not  be 
composed  by  diplomatic  methods,  would  be  that  In  place  of  a 
possible  open  quarrel,  the  dispute  would  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  nationals  of  both  countries,  who  would 
decide  whether  It  should  or  should  not  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion. But  no  tenable  view  of  the  scope  of  arbitration  would 
prevent  a  nation  from  declining  to  renew  a  commercial  or  other 
treaty  which  It  considered  Inimical  to  Its  interests.  A  country 
can  never  forfeit  the  right  of  self-protection:  It  can  merely  re- 
nounce, willingly,  the  antiquated  privilege  of  provocation.  Arbi- 
tration Is  intended  to  fill  the  breach  when  the  ordinary  resources 
of  diplomacy  have  failed.  It  Is  not  proposed  as  a  general 
method  of  regulating  every  detail  of  departmental  routine,  or 
controlling  all  normal  administrative  measures.  So  much  non- 
sense Is  being  written  on  the  subject  that  the  object  of  the  propa- 
ganda is  evident.  Could  there  be  a  more  delightful  instance  of 
placing  the  cart  before  the  horse  than  In  the  assertion  "  It  is 
arrant  hypocrisy  for  this  nation  to  support  the  unamended  arbi- 
tration treaties  at  the  same  time  that  we  abrogate  the  Russian 
treaty  "?  It  has  always  been  a  favorite  method  of  the  insincere 
to  brand  with  "  hypocrisy  "  those  who  place  principles  before 
self-interest.  fhe  whole  "  argument  "  Is  worthy  of  the  type  of 
mind  which  assumes  as  a  matter  of  course  that  at  the  first  pros- 
pect of  not  having  our  own  way  we,  as  a  nation,  shall  "  fail  to 
live  up  to  our  promises."  Why  should  we  fail  to  live  up  to  our 
promises,  any  more  than  any  other  nation?  It  Is  time  that  we 
repudiated  once  for  all  this  small-boy  attitude  and  small-boy 
outlook.  The  general  press,  which  has  often  been  attacked  as 
not  realizing  Its  responsibilities  and  justifying  Its  influence,  has 
behaved  magnificently  with  regard  to  this  question.  It  has  rep- 
resented in  the  truest  way  the  general  public,  which  does  not 
often  see  idealism  expressed  in  such  terms  of  practical  common 
sense.  Neither  the  press  nor  the  public  will  allow  so  great  an 
advance  to  be  nullified  by  Ignorance,  or  those  who  play  upon 
ignorance  for  their  own  profit.  There  is  a  definite  issue — prog- 
ress or  reaction.  The  decision  must  be  given  by  those  who 
realize  the  responsibility,  not  by  those  who  fail  to  comprehend, 
or  who  wilfully  distort. 
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FOR    MARCH    IQII 

EVERY    MAN   HIS   OWN    BANKER 

Isaac  L.  Rice 
I 

ALTHOUGH  at  the  time  only  a  small  boy,  I  still  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  scarcity  of  fractional  currency 
in  the  earlier  part  of  our  Civil  War.  The  stringency 
was  so  acute  that  the  issue  of  paper  money  to  take  the  place  of 
the  silver  which  had  been  hoarded  could  not  await  the  pleasure 
of  the  Government.  It  had  to  be  taken  in  hand  immediately  by 
every  butcher,  baker  and  candlestick-maker.  When  the  house- 
wife presented  her  dollar  bill  to  the  butcher  for  a  pound  of 
meat  that  cost  twelve  cents  he  gave  her  as  change  an  order  on 
himself  to  the  amount  of  eighty-eight  cents.  With  this  order 
she  went  next  door  to  the  baker  and  bought  a  loaf  of  bread  for 
ten  cents  and  received  as  change  an  order  for  seventy-eight  cents 
which  she  expended,  as  the  day  progressed,  in  other  purchases, 
obtaining  similar  orders  as  change;  and  thus  every  tradesman 
became  his  own  banker  and  manufactured  his  own  money  by 
converting  his  commodities  into  currency.  It  was  an  episode  in- 
dicative of  universal  trust  and  confidence  of  each  man  in  his 
neighbor — an  ideal  condition,  based  on  the  belief  not  only  of  the 
absolute  honesty  but  also  of  the  unerring  business  judgment  of 
every  tradesman  whose  order  on  himself  circulated  as  money. 

There  are  no  statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  this  commodity 
currency  or  the  degree  at  which  it  was  finally  redeemed.  It  is 
certain  that  its  duration  was  short,  as  the  Government  soon 
stepped  on  the  scene  with  its  fractional  currency  from  three  cents 
up,  which,  though  greatly  depreciated  during  the  course  of  the 
war,  nevertheless  was  found  more  satisfactory  than  the  ideal 
currency  which  it  displaced. 
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I  surmise  that  but  few  of  the  butchers  and  bakers  and 
grocers  who  became  their  own  bankers,  were  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  adoptuig  theories  which  were  capable  of  uni- 
versal application,  and  probably  none  of  them  had  ever  heard 
of  Monsieur  Francois  Bonnard  and  his  "  Bank  of  Exchange," 
which  actually  lived  and  for  a  time  flourished  in  Marseilles  and 
Paris  from  1849  ^^  ^859.  Basing  himself  on  the  writings  of  the 
physiocrats,  who  taught  that  money  was  merely  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  not  wealth,  Bonnard  founded  an  institution  whose 
object  it  was  to  enable  every  member  to  place  at  the  disposition 
of  every  other  member  such  of  his  worldly  goods  as  he  did  not 
want  in  order  to  obtain  therefor  such  as  he  desired  to  have.  For 
instance,  as  described  in  one  of  his  circulars:  a  sculptor  being 
proprietor  of  land  in  an  unfavorable  location  that  could  not  be 
sold  for  money,  transferred  this  property  to  the  institution  in 
exchange  for  orders  on  groceries  and  other  necessaries  of  life 
or  of  his  art.  A  builder  who  owned  a  mortgage  that  had  de- 
faulted, preferring  this  unfavorably  situated  land  to  his  unprof- 
itable mortgage,  exchanged  it  for  the  mortgage.  This  mortgage 
was  subsequently  sold  to  a  member  who  had  been  saddled  with 
some  second-hand  furniture  which  he  could  not  dispose  of  but 
which  the  institution  could  utilize,  while  the  builder  finally  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  rid  of  his  land  by  transferring  it  partly  to  his 
creditors  and  partly  to  his  laborers  for  their  wages. 

The  operations  of  this  Bank  were  apparently  as  complicated 
as  some  of  those  Intricate  family  relationships  where  It  finally 
turns  out  that  a  man  Is  his  own  grandfather.  But  nevertheless, 
as  it  survived  for  ten  years,  its  basis  was  not  chimerical  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  had  Bonnard  succeeded  in  founding  thousands 
of  Institutions  of  the  same  kind,  he  might  eventually  have 
brought  about  a  system  of  production  which  would  have  made 
bankers  redundant  and  useless  and  the  money  power  would  then 
have  disappeared  from  the  land.  However,  his  *'Bank  of  Ex- 
change," like  the  horse  that  had  been  trained  to  live  without  fod- 
der and  unfortunately  died  before  the  experiment  had  had  a 
real  chance  of  being  tried  out,  ended  in  bankruptcy  before  he 
was  able  to  have  his  ideas  generally  accepted. 

My    own    introduction    Into    economic    studies    was    made 
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through  reading  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  like  most 
of  the  students  of  my  generation,  1  came  under  the  spell  of  his 
inimitable  style  and  cogent  reasoning.  I  fully  agreed  with  him 
that  it  is  folly  to  consider  money  as  wealth,  and  ridiculed  with 
him  the  so-called  "  mercantile  "  theory  under  which  the  nations 
of  the  world  had  for  many  centuries  before  our  own  enlightened 
times  been  obsessed  with  the  fury  of  amassing  gold,  and  shaped 
their  policies  so  as  to  produce  a  so-called  favorable  balance  of 
trade  by  means  of  which  they  hoped  to  let  none  of  the  gold  of 
their  country  go  out  and  to  compel  all  the  gold  of  other  countries 
to  come  in.  And  I  was  fully  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  only 
way  in  which  a  country  could  increase  its  wealth  through  for- 
eign trade  was  by  exporting  gold,  which  is  a  useless  commodity, 
in  exchange  for  those  which  are  useful. 

My  first  panic,  however,  taught  me  that  the  antiquated  pol- 
icy regarding  gold,  foolish  as  it  might  appear  to  our  vision  en- 
lightened by  Adam  Smith  and  his  successors  for  over  one  hun- 
dred years,  nevertheless  still  ruled  the  affairs  of  the  world.  The 
one  cry  that  was  then  heard  above  all  others  was  for  gold  and 
the  first  importation  of  that  commodity,  which  could  be  used  for 
neither  food  nor  clothes,  was  hailed  like  a  relieving  army  by  the 
starving  garrison  of  a  beleaguered  fortress. 

The  most  impressive  spectacle  which  I  witnessed  in  those 
perilous  times  was  that  of  the  great  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers— captains  of  industry — rushing  to  their  safe  deposit  vaults 
in  order  to  draw  from  them  what  they  could  sell  or  what  they 
could  pawn. 

But  why  were  these  men  whose  warehouses  and  factories 
were  chockful  of  cotton  and  woollen  and  leather  goods,  all  nec- 
essaries of  life,  compelled  to  resort  to  their  safe  deposit  vaults 
and  draw  upon  their  investments  outside  of  their  stock  of  goods, 
in  order  to  pay  their  debts  and  thus  remain  solvent,  maintain 
their  business  organizations,  and  pay  the  wages  of  their  laborers? 
Why  could  they  not  do  like  the  butcher  and  baker  and  grocer 
of  my  childhood  days  and  convert  their  commodities  into  money, 
if  not  directly,  at  least  indirectly  through  their  banks?  It  was 
because  of  the  money  power.  And  this  did  not  consist  of  the 
Morgans  and  the  Rockefellers.     In  fact,  it  was  the  interest  of 
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the  Morgans  and  the  Rockefellers  to  use  their  mighty  resources 
to  stem  the  tide  and  avert  the  Impending  catastrophe.  It  was 
the  money  power  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  who  feared  for 
the  safety  of  their  deposits,  and  thus  either  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  their  own  solvency  or  of  placing  themselves  In  the  po- 
sition of  purchasing  securities  at  sacrifice  prices,  withdrew  those 
deposits  and  hoarded  their  money,  and  so  withdrew  from  the 
banks  the  ability  to  help  merchants  to  convert  their  commodi- 
ties rapidly  into  money  by  means  of  loans. 

The  only  hope  in  those  times,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  to  In- 
crease the  volume  of  money  by  importation  of  gold,  or  to  attract 
the  money  hoarded  at  home  by  sacrificing  securities  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  And  so  the  only  loans  that  the  banks  were 
able  or  willing  to  make  to  the  merchants  were  not  on  their  wealth 
as  stored  In  their  warehouses  and  factories  or  on  their  book  ac- 
counts for  merchandise  sold,  but  on  such  as  could  be  pawned  in 
the  form  of  securities  that  could  be  converted  Into  money  at  any 
moment  on  the  Stock  Exchange  notwithstanding  the  panic.  And 
this  because  only  loans  on  call  against  Stock  Exchange  securi- 
ties could  be  relied  upon  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  bank's  own 
creditors — the  depositors — whose  names  on  the  whole  sound 
much  more  like  Messrs.  Thomas,  Richard  and  Henry  than  like 
Messrs.   Rockefeller  and   Morgan. 

Several  truths  in  relation  to  banking  impressed  themselves 
upon  me  strongly  in  consequence  of  this  and  subsequent  panics: 

First.  Money  lending  on  the  part  of  a  bank  has  two  com- 
pletely distinct  aspects — lending  on  securities  and  lending  on 
credit;  and  securities  themselves  are  of  two  distinct  classes,  viz., 
those  which  have  a  ready  market  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
those  which  have  not. 

Second.  The  easiest  and  simplest  method  for  a  bank  to  lend 
its  funds  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  involving  the  least  re- 
sponsibility and  resulting  in  the  least  profit  is  that  of  lending 
money  on  call  on  securities  which  have  a  ready  market  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  It  requires  comparatively  little  experience  to 
read  the  quotations  and  fix  the  margins  on  which  the  money  is  to 
be  loaned.  It  requires,  on  the  other  hand,  great  experience, 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  intimate  insight  into  the  affairs 
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of  the  various  borrowers  In  order  to  be  successful  in  lending  on 
credit. 

Third,  Ordinarily  there  is  very  little  if  any  preference 
shown  by  banks  In  the  lending  on  Stock  Exchange  securities,  as 
there  is  no  greater  leveller  than  a  Stock  Exchange  quotation.  A 
merchant  or  a  manufacturer  may  have  greater  or  less  skill  In 
marketing  his  products  while  the  owner  of  marketable  securi- 
ties, no  matter  who  he  may  be,  can  go  to  any  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  no  matter  who  he  may  be,  and  convert  his  se- 
curities into  money  on  short  notice,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  wise  or 
foolish,  honest  or  dishonest.  If  the  bank,  therefore,  lends  on 
such  securities  and  the  margin  Is  not  kept.  It  can  immediately 
realize,  and  therefore  the  character  of  the  borrower  is  of  minor 
Importance.  Nevertheless,  In  times  of  panic  when  the  lending 
power  becomes  restricted  by  the  withdrawal  of  deposits,  the  bank 
discriminates  among  the  borrowers,  not  on  account  of  preference 
for  securities  but  on  account  of  relations  which  the  borrowers 
may  have  with  the  bank;  and  of  course  Its  largest  depositors, 
or  those  who  can  Influence  most  business  in  favor  of  the  bank, 
will  then  have  preference. 

Fourth.  Whatever  the  ultimate  cause  of  panics  may  be  the 
proximate  cause  Is  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  from  banks,  as 
this  compels  them  to  restrict  their  loans,  with  the  result  that 
merchants  and  manufacturers  who  borrow  on  their  credit  can  no 
longer  be  satisfactorily  accommodated,  as  depositors  must  be 
paid  on  demand  and  therefore  will  not  wait  for  the  maturity  of 
promissory  notes. 

Fifth.  The  overwhelming  position  occupied  by  what  Is 
known  as  Wall  Street  during  a  panic  does  not  arise  therefore 
out  of  Its  control  of  money  or  as  a  money  power,  but  by  its  con- 
trol of  assets  that  are  Immediately  convertible  into  money,  and 
therefore  by  its  control  of  the  lendable  funds — that  Is  to  say, 
by  Its  borrowing  power — the  money  itself  being  still  owned  by 
the  public  at  large. 

Sixth.  The  hold,  therefore,  which  Wall  Street  obtains  on 
the  funds  of  the  banks  cannot  be  broken  by  any  legislation  that 
aims  at  the  so-called  money  power,  but  only  by  legislation  which 
equalizes  the  borrowing  conditions  and  such  borrowing  condi- 
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tions  cannot  be  equalized  by  any  legislation  as  long  as  banks 
must  respond  at  a  moment's  notice  to  the  demands  of  their 
own  depositors,  which  in  times  of  panic  are  overwhelming, 
with  no  other  means  of  doing  this  except  by  the  sales  of 
securities. 

Our  legislation  must  therefore  aim  at  securing  the  same 
facility  for  immediate  liquidation  of  loans  on  credit  that  now  ex- 
ists for  loans  on  Stock  Exchange  securities,  in  this  merely  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  leading  European  countries,  where 
panics  have  been  unknown  for  a  long  period  of  years  because 
the  promissory  note  based  on  credit  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, farmers  and  planters  can  be  as  readily  converted  into 
money  as  Stock  Exchange  securities;  and  even  more  satisfactorily, 
as  enforced  liquidation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  involves  enor- 
mous sacrifices  in  the  value  of  the  securities,  while  the  conversion 
of  commercial  credit  into  money,  according  to  the  European 
method,  is  accomplished  at  par. 

Seventh.  As  a  corollary  of  the  above,  I  have  also  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  our  legislation  against  trusts,  which  has  been 
so  ineffective  in  the  past,  must  remain  abortive  as  long  as  the 
discrimination  which  our  present  banking  methods  of  necessity 
exercise  against  the  credit  of  the  producer  and  merchant  in  favor 
of  the  investor  or  speculator  in  Stock  Exchange  securities,  is 
not  corrected  by  legislation.  It  has  been  said  that  tariff  is  the 
mother  of  trusts,  but  this  generalization  is  too  narrow.  It  is  in- 
equality in  competition  combined  with  a  faulty  banking  system 
that  has  produced  the  concentration  of  capital  which  we  call  a 
trust.  It  was  discrimination  against  the  commercial  paper  of 
the  average  manufacturer  and  the  average  merchant,  who  for 
many  years  were  constantly  working  under  the  dread  of  bank- 
ruptcy, which  caused  them  to  prefer  to  give  up  their  inde- 
pendence and  convert  their  property  into  a  Stock  Exchange 
security;  and  trusts  will  continue  to  be  born  as  long  as  this  dis- 
crimination continues:  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  it  becomes  im- 
possible for  a  village  blacksmith  to  become  his  own  banker  in 
the  sense  that  the  owner  of  Stock  Exchange  securities  is  to-day 
his  own  banker — as  long  as  he  is  deprived  of  an  equal  facility  of 
converting  his  commercial  transactions  into  money  by  means  of 
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loans  based  on  his  credit — he  will  be  tempted  either  to  combine 
or  quit. 


II 


The  panic  of  1907  was  distinguished  from  its  predecessors 
by  an  extraordinary  development  of  what  Is  called  ''  Clearing 
House  Loan  Certificates,"  different  from  the  orders  of  the  butch- 
ers and  bakers  of  my  childhood's  days  in  that  they  were  based  not 
on  the  assets  of  an  individual,  but  on  the  solid  foundation  oi  the 
combined  assets  of  the  great  associations  of  banks  known  as 
Clearing  Houses.      But  aside  from  this,   that  panic  marks  an 
epoch  in  our  economic  history,  as  through  the  Indomitable  energy 
of  Senator  Aldrlch  Congress  took  notice  of  our  monetary  situ- 
ation in  a  twofold  manner:  by  enacting  a  law  providing  for  a 
temporary  emergency  currency  to  the  extent  of  $500,000,000, 
and  creating  a  commission  to  study  the  money  question  with  the 
view    of   preparing    recommendations    for   permanent    reform. 
This  commission,  under  the  presidency  of  Senator  Aldrlch,  has 
been  most  assiduous  in  Its  labors.     It  has  collected  extremely 
valuable  material  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  has  earned  for  Itself  the  gratitude  of 
all  our  citizens,  rich  and  poor  alike.     Its  labors  have  now  cul- 
minated In  a  Bill  Introduced  on  January  9,  which  has  for  its 
main  purpose  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  under  the  name 
of  "  The  National  Reserve  Association  of  the  United  States  " 
which  shall  have  the  right  to  Issue  currency  based  on  promissory 
notes  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers  and  planters,  thus 
providing  a  credit  currency  distinct  from  our  asset  currency  based 
on  investments — that  Is  to  say,  bank-notes  based  on  credit,  dis- 
tinct from  and  for  a  time  at  least.  In  addition  to,  our  national 
bank-notes,  based  on  assets  in  the  form  of  Government  Bonds. 
This  credit  currency  differs  In  no  wise,  in  principle,   from  the 
negotiable  commercial   paper   now   having   a   limited   and   con- 
ventional circulation,  as  It  merely  substitutes  one  promise  to  pay 
for  another;  but  It  is  vastly  different  In  Its  results,  as  It  sub- 
stitutes for  the  limited  credit  of  the  merchant,  manufacturer, 
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farmer  and  planter,  based  on  Individual  confidence,  a  universally 
acknowledged  credit  based  on  universal  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  Institution  issuing  the  notes  to  convert  them  Into  gold  on 
demand. 

That  we  have  suffered  untold  Ills  from  the  absence  of  such  a 
currency,  which  in  one  form  or  another  constitutes  the  main  cir- 
culating medium  of  all  civilized  countries  except  our  own.  Is  an 
indisputable  fact,  and  that  the  reform  proposed  by  the  monetary 
commission  is  a  pressing  necessity,  I  believe  all  students  of  the 
question  will  be  Inclined  to  admit.  The  details  of  the  reform  are, 
however,  open  to  debate,  and  as  Senator  Aldrlch  In  his  most  in- 
teresting address  to  the  Economic  Club  Invited  the  criticism  of  all 
business  men,  I  feel  myself  impelled  to  contribute  my  mite  to  the 
great  work  which  he  has  in  hand. 


Ill 


The  poet  Racine,  writing  in  1690,  relates  that  upon  taking 
inventory  of  a  deceased  gentleman's  estate  a  gold  dollar  was 
found  carefully  wrapped  up,  with  the  remark:  "  This  dollar  Is 
set  aside  for  the  rent  of  a  seat  to  see  a  financier  hanged."  In 
our  less  bloodthirsty  age  even  the  extremists  are  content  with  see- 
ing him  safely  in  jail;  the  more  moderate  are  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing him  handcuffed,  figuratively:  so  as,  at  least,  to  hold  his 
clutches  off  other  people's  money. 

The  monetary  commission,  in  conformity  with  this  sentiment 
in  Its  mildest  form,  devotes  sixteen  sections  of  Its  Bill  to  pro- 
visions limiting  stockholding  In  the  National  Reserve  Association 
and  the  vote  thereon,  in  the  evident  attempt  to  preserve  It  for 
all  time  from  the  control  of  the  ''  money  trust."  Not  everyone 
who  wishes  can  become  a  stockholder.  This  right,  In  fact,  is 
very  strictly  limited.  Only  national  banks  are  absolutely  quali- 
fied; State  banks  and  trust  companies  conditionally.  In  no  event 
can  any  of  these  institutions  (all  denominated  banks  in  the  Bill) 
subscribe  for  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  capital  (nor 
are  they  admitted  for  less).  The  subscribers  are  grouped  into 
local  associations,  each  of  which  has  its  own  board  of  directors, 
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of  which  three-fifths  are  chosen  on  the  plan  of  a  vote  per  bank 
and  two-fifths  by  a  vote  per  share.  The  local  associations 
are  grouped  under  fifteen  districts,  each  of  which  contains  a 
branch  of  the  National  Association.  Each  branch  again  has  its 
own  board  of  directors,  one-half  being  elected  on  the  basis  of  one 
vote  for  each  association;  one-third  by  one  vote  per  share.  The 
remaining  one-sixth  of  the  directors  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  di- 
rectors already  elected  and  "  shall  fairly  represent  the  agricul- 
tural, comnxcrcial,  industrial,  and  other  interests  of  the  district 
and  shall  not  be  officers  nor,  while  serving,  directors  of  banks, 
trust  companies,  insurance  companies,  or  other  financial  insti- 
tutions." 

Lastly,  the  main  Institution,  the  National  Reserve  Associa- 
tion itself,  has  a  board  consisting  of  forty-six  directors.  Of 
these  seven  are  ex  officio,  viz.,  the  governor  of  the  Association, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  from  nominees 
of  the  board  of  directors;  two  deputy  governors,  who  are  elected 
by  the  board;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Thirty  directors  are  elected  by  the 
branch  boards,  each  branch  having  one  vote,  and  of  these  thirty, 
fifteen  must  be  selected  from  the  agricultural,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial classes,  who  are  not  directors  of  banks,  trust  companies, 
insurance  companies,  or  other  financial  institutions.  Only  nine 
of  the  forty-six  are  chosen  by  share  vote. 

And  thus  the  front-door  is  securely  locked  and  barred. 
It  Is  useless  for  financiers  to  prowl  around  there.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  the  back-door  and  the  numerous  side-doors  are  left 
wide  open — for  finance,  like  chess,  is  not  a  game  of  arithmetic, 
but  of  position.  The  actual  control  of  the  funds  of  a  banking 
institution  residing  in  the  borrowing  power,  the  question  as  to 
who  shall  own  the  shares  and  how  they  shall  be  voted  will  always 
be  of  secondary  importance  compared  with  the  question  as  to  the 
channels  in  which  the  money  of  the  institution  shall  flow. 

Now  what  are  the  channels  designated  in  the  Bill? 

First.  Commercial  paper  under  strict  limitations,  the  nec- 
essary Indorsement  being  in  all  cases  limited  to  stockholding 
banks  having  a  deposit  with  the  National  Association,  and  where 
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the  paper  has  more  than  twenty-eight  days  to  run  it  must  not 
only  be  indorsed  by  such  a  bank,  but  the  guarantee  of  the  local 
association  in  which  the  bank  is  a  member  must  also  be  obtained, 
and  such  local  association  may  require  security  for  its  guarantee: 
thus  converting  credit  paper  into  pawn  paper. 

Second.  In  times  of  trouble  the  Association  may  discount 
the  direct  obligation  of  a  depositing  bank  indorsed  by  its  local 
association,  provided  that  this  obligation  is  fully  secured  by 
pledge  of  satisfactory  securities.  Non-depositing  banks  are  not 
permitted  any  aid  whatever. 

Third.  Under  certain  conditions  the  Association  may  pur- 
chase prime  bills,  if  indorsed  by  a  subscribing  bank,  and  foreign 
bills  at  pleasure. 

Fourth.  The  Association  may  invest  in  United  States  bonds, 
also  obligations  having  not  more  than  one  year  to  run  of  the 
United  States  or  its  dependencies,  or  of  any  State  or  of  foreign 
Governments. 

The  old  melody  on  a  new  instrument.  Stock  Exchange 
securities  and  prime  bills — bankers  and  brokers — Wall  Street, 
Pine  Street;  not  much  chance  here  for  the  push-cart  peddler  of 
Hester  Street  or  the  village  blacksmith  in  far  Oklahoma.  The 
only  organization  which  has  reason  for  triumph  in  the  creation 
of  the  National  Reserve  Association  is  the  National  Federation 
of  Labor.  We  have,  indeed,  a  musicians'  union,  and  it  is  even 
alleged  that  a  poets'  union  is  in  process  of  formation;  but  who 
could  have  imagined  that  Congress  would  create  a  banks'  union; 
so  that  in  future,  in  addition  to  scab  musicians  and  scab  poets, 
we  shall  have  scab  banks? 

But  I  surmise  that  even  many  "  Union  "  banks  of  recognized 
standing  w^ould  rather  go  on  as  they  are  now  than  be  compelled, 
whenever  they  have  paper  to  offer  for  rediscount,  first  to  knock 
humbly  at  the  door  of  the  local  association  and  beg  for  its 
guarantee,  and  if  refused,  make  another  effort  by  offering  their 
securities  in  pawn. 

The  idea  of  limiting  the  benefits  of  a  central  bank  to  its 
stockholders  is,  moreover,  not  new;  it  was  tried  over  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  found  wanting.     When  the  Bank  of  France 
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was  first  incorporated  the  stockholders  were  for  a  large  part 
the  First  Consul  and  his  family.  Three  years  later,  having  in 
the  meantime  become  Emperor,  Napoleon  felt  so  strongly  on  this 
subject  that  he  sent  a  despatch  even  from  the  battlefield  of  Jena, 
ordering  the  Bank  of  France  to  extend  its  benefits  to  every  com- 
mercial house  in  the  country;  and  thereupon,  with  the  new  char- 
ter of  1806,  the  stockholders'  monopoly  ceased  and  has  never 
been  restored. 

But  with  the  rediscounting  of  commercial  transactions  so 
limited  as  to  be  of  little  use  to  the  great  body  of  our  citizens, 
the  capital  of  the  Association  will  necessarily  be  invested  prin- 
cipally in  obligations  of  the  United  States,  its  dependencies, 
and  those  of  States  and  foreign  Governments,  and  in  prime 
bills,  foreign  exchange  and  the  like.  So  after  all,  the  labors 
of  the  commission,  after  raising  great  hopes  in  the  breasts  of 
Messrs.  Thomas,  Richard  and  Henry,  by  the  natural  working  of 
economic  laws  finally  vest  the  control  of  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  dreaded  financiers  as  completely  as  though  they 
had  named  every  director,  national,  branch  and  local. 

The  next  most  important  feature  of  the  Bill  is  the  limitation 
of  the  note  issues,  manifestly  imposed  under  the  apprehension  that 
such  issues  might  lead  to  inflation  unless  strictly  guarded.  And 
thus  the  total  amount  authorized  free  from  special  taxation, 
including  the  present  issue  of  national  bank  notes,  is  only  $900,- 
000,000,  unless  the  excess  be  covered  by  gold  or  lawful  money; 
and  even  with  the  payment  of  a  tax  as  high  as  five  per  cent,  the 
issue  cannot  be  increased  beyond  $1,200,000,000.  As  we  have 
at  present  in  circulation  national  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of 
about  $720,000,000,  the  normal  increase  for  ten  years  provided 
by  the  Bill  is  only  about  $180,000,000,  and  even  in  the  event 
of  panics  only  about  $480,000,000 — probably  less  than  the 
amount  of  Clearing  House  Loan  Certificates,  cashiers'  checks, 
and  other  substitutes  for  circulating  notes,  necessitated  in  1907. 

I  cannot  share  the  apprehension  of  the  commission,  as  I  can- 
not understand  how  the  mere  fact  that  money  paper  is  issued 
by  a  public  institution  instead  of  by  individuals  can  cause  infla- 
tion. Currency  based  on  legitimate  commercial  transactions  is 
not  fiat  money,  and  not  liable  to  the  abuses  of  such  money.     The 
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only  difference  between  the  promissory  note  of  an  individual  and 
a  circulating  note  is  that  the  faith  in  the  latter  is  so  universal  that 
it  is  accepted  by  the  public  without  question  and  therefore  Is 
merely  a  higher  form  of  credit.  There  is,  consequently,  no  rea- 
son why  there  should  be  any  limit  on  circulating  notes,  as  long  as 
there  is  no  limit  on  private  notes.  Indeed,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  if  a  truly  liberal  credit  currency  system  were  adopted, 
not  only  would  there  be  no  danger  of  Its  causing  Inflation,  but 
on  the  very  contrary  our  business  would  become  far  more  con- 
servative than  It  Is  at  present,  as  all  commercial  transactions 
would  rapidly  accommodate  themselves  to  the  system,  and  there- 
fore the  unsatisfactory  method  of  book  debts,  which  tempts  to 
extravagance,  speculation  and  dishonesty  would.  In  time,  be 
eliminated.  To-day  many  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  buys 
more  than  he  can  readily  sell,  as  his  seller  cannot  easily  collect 
and  so  can  be  held  off  for  a  long  period.  With  the  certainty  of 
turning  the  promissory  note  of  the  purchaser  into  money  the 
seller  would  soon  require  such  a  note  for  all  goods  sold,  and  the 
purchaser  would  be  careful  not  to  overstock,  as  he  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  his  creditor  in  short  order  if  he  failed  to  pay.  In 
fact,  what  we  are  suffering  from  is  a  contracted  currency,  which 
has  impaired  the  foundation  of  our  business,  rendered  It  top- 
heavy,  and  ready  to  topple  over  at  any  severe  concussion. 

In  the  comparatively  short  time  that  I  have  been  in  active 
commercial  life  I  have  witnessed  eleven  panics,  from  the  one 
brought  on  by  the  failure  of  Grant  and  Ward  In  1884  to  the 
one  of  1907,  all  of  which  caused  widespread  disaster,  some  of 
them  actually  amounting  to  national  calamities.  As  the  mone- 
tary commission  remarks  in  its  reports,  *'  panics  of  such  a  char- 
acter have  been  unknown  in  Europe  for  the  last  fifty  years,"  and 
they  correctly  attribute  this  to  the  existence  of  central  insti- 
tutions, which  in  time  of  public  mistrust  come  to  the  aid  of  com- 
merce by  discounting  commercial  paper  with  great  liberality,  and 
thereby  restore  credit  before  the  mistrust  has  become  ungovern- 
able. 

Let  us  therefore  not  be  chary  in  granting  our  own  Institution 
the  means  of  affording  the  relief  which  other  nations  have  so 
successfully  granted  to  similar  institutions. 
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The  fourth  preoccupation  of  the  commission  Is  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  reserve  in  gold  and  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States.  As  soon  as  this  reserve  falls  below  fifty  per  cent., 
a  tax  on  an  increasing  sliding  scale  is  exacted  until  it  is  reduced 
to  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.,  and  when  this  percentage 
is  reached  an  issue  of  further  notes  is  inhibited.  The  Bill  is 
silent  as  to  what  will  happen  to  us  after  that  fatiferous  stage. 
Are  we  expected,  in  order  to  avert  a  cataclysm,  to  resort  to  the 
Clearing  House  Loan  Certificates,  cashiers'  checks  and  other 
devices  of  1907?  Or  shall  our  State  Governments  order  a  sus- 
pension of  the  session  of  the  courts  so  as  to  give  the  country  a 
breathing  space  until  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  call 
an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  remove  the  inhibition? 

I  am  an  ardent  advocate  of  a  strong  gold  reserve.  I  think  it, 
however,  utterly  wrong  to  convert  the  gold  idea  into  a  fetich,  or 
rather  a  Moloch,  a  ravenous  god  who  must  be  appeased,  even 
though  it  be  by  holocausts  on  a  vast  scale.  Of  course  suspension 
of  specie  payment  on  the  part  of  a  Central  Institution  is  a  grave 
matter.  Nevertheless  it  occurred  a  number  of  times  during  the 
last  century.  The  Bank  of  France  was  compelled  to  resort  to  it 
in  1848  and  again  in  1870,  and  the  Bank  of  England  as  late  as 
1866  only  saved  itself  from  suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the 
suspension  of  the  law  which  limited  its  note  circulation.  Yet  al- 
though the  suspensions  of  the  Bank  of  France  took  place  during 
a  revolution  and  during  a  calamitous  foreign  war,  in  the  latter 
case  there  was  only  a  moderate  temporary  depreciation  of  its  cir- 
culating notes,  and  in  the  former  those  notes  actually  rose  to  a 
premium  as  against  gold. 

All  this  proves  that,  after  all,  Adam  Smith  was  right,  and 
that  gold,  however  useful  and  essential  a  commodity,  is  only 
the  mediate  and  not  the  ultimate  reserve  of  a  country;  for  this 
consists  In  the  Industry,  economy  and  honesty  of  the  people  who 
constitute  a  country.  And  thus  panics,  which  are  produced  by  the 
fear  of  suspension,  are  relieved  when  It  actually  occurs,  confi- 
dence then  returning  In  a  people's  true  reserve,  that  is  to  say, 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  In  general  that  banks,  as 
well  as  merchants,  will  sooner  or  later  pay  their  debts  in  gold. 

The  protection  of  the  gold  reserve  of  a  Central  Institution 
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need,  therefore,  go  no  further  than  the  raising  of  the  rate  of 
discount  and  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  attracting  gold  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  on  the  other  giving  such  temperate  and 
prudent  checks  to  commercial  transactions  as  may  be  needed  in 
order  to  diminish  the  demand  for  money.  The  money  actually 
needed  for  the  liquidation  of  existing  transactions,  however, 
should  never  be  refused,  as  this  cannot  be  done  without  nullify- 
ing the  very  purpose  for  which  a  gold  reserve  is  maintained, 
that  is,  without  destroying  confidence  and  precipitating  panics. 

IV 

Senator  Aldrlch  in  the  above-mentioned  address  not  only 
Invited  criticism,  but  also  asked  for  cooperation;  and  In  this  spirit 
I  shall  now  venture  to  make  certain  suggestions  for  amendments 
of  the  Bill,  in  the  sincere  hope  that  some  or  all  of  them  may 
commend  themselves  to  the  commission  and  Congress. 

First.  As  is  apparent  from  the  Bill  and  the  report  of  the 
commission.  Its  main  purpose  Is  to  provide  for  the  rediscount  of 
commercial  paper,  and  I  therefore  suggest  that  this  be  the  only 
purpose,  and  made  plain  In  the  very  name  of  the  Institution  to  be 
created,  by  calling  It,  for  instance,  the  Discount  Bank  of  the 
United  States;  and  In  order  fully  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the 
capital  and  circulating  notes  authorized  by  the  Bill  should  only 
be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  commercial  paper  and  the 
bullion  and  money  which  is  to  constitute  the  reserve,  with  a 
proviso  permitting  such  limited  dealing  in  foreign  bills  as  may 
be  necessary  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  bank  in  the  bullion 
markets  of  the  world. 

Second.  The  reserve  In  bullion,  gold  coin  and  other  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States  should  ordinarily  be  maintained  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  three  as  to  the  outstanding  circulating 
notes,  and  should  It  fall  below  this  proportion  then  a  tax  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  should  be  payable  on  the  notes 
issued  In  excess  of  this  proportion. 

Third.  The  note  issue  should  have  no  limit  so  as  to  expand 
and  contract  freely  with  the  natural  expansion  and  contraction 
of  commerce,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  fluctu- 
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ating  industrial  conditions.  Nor  should  any  limit  or  qualifica- 
tions be  placed  as  to  the  paper  to  be  discounted  beyond  that  it 
should  represent  a  strictly  commercial  transaction,  be  signed  by 
the  purchaser  and  Indorsed  by  the  seller  and  a  moneyed  institu- 
tion, be  it  a  national  bank,  State  bank,  trust  company  or  pri- 
vate banker;  the  only  ground  for  rejection  to  be  doubt  as  to  the 
financial  responsibility  of  the  parties  to  the  note,  or  that  Its 
date  of  payment  exceeds  ninety  days  or  In  some  cases  four 
months.  Such  discounting,  of  course,  calls  for  considerable  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  bank,  and  for  this  rea- 
son It  should  have  numerous  branches  throughout  the  country, 
each  covering  a  territory  narrow  enough  to  enable  the  branch 
manager  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  standing  of 
the  banks  and  other  qualified  Indorsers  who  may  present  paper 
for  rediscount. 

Fourth.  As  to  the  disposition  of  the  profits  of  the  bank: 
after  a  fair  percentage  has  been  applied  to  the  reserve,  divi- 
dends not  to  exceed  five  per  cent,  should  be  paid  to  the  share- 
holders, and  additional  profits  divided  between  the  Government 
and  the  reserve  account. 

Fifth.  The  circulation  of  the  national  banks  should  be  left 
intact,  at  any  rate  until  the  new  monetary  plan  shall  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  found  fully  to  fill  the  task  set  for  It,  so 
that  we  may  have  an  evolution  and  not  a  revolution,  particularly 
as  the  mere  addition  of  a  fifth  form  of  paper  currency  to  the  four 
now  existing  can  cause  no  inconvenience,  since  the  last  comer  as 
well  as  the  others  is  to  be  convertible  into  gold  on  demand. 

Sixth.  Every  citizen  should  be  treated  with  absolute  equality 
to  the  extent  of  his  legitimate  credit,  from  the  village  blacksmith 
and  push-cart  peddler  with  their  ten-dollar  promissory  notes  to 
the  merchant  prince  with  his  million.  In  order  to  furnish  no 
ground  for  the  Infiltration  of  favoritism.  It  should  be  made  un- 
lawful for  the  bank  to  accept  deposits,  and  this  particularly  as 
the  right  to  Issue  untaxed  circulating  notes  Is  a  complete  sub- 
stitute. 

Seventh.  As  the  bank  should  be  for  the  people.  It  ought  to 
be  owned  by  the  people  and  not  by  a  special  class.  The  shares 
should  have  a  par  value  of  ten  dollars  and  be  offered  for  public 
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subscription,  In  the  hope  that  every  laborer  and  every  farm-hand 
will  become  a  stockholder.    No  corporation  should  be  permitted 
to  subscribe  and  no  subscription  In  excess  of  $100,000,  directly 
or  indirectly,  should  be  accepted  from  any  one  person;  and  in  the 
event  of  over-subscription,  subscribers  for  the  lowest  number  of 
shares  should  be  given  preference.    In  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
trol of  any  large  proportion  of  the  shares  from  passing  to  the 
owners   of   concentrated   wealth,   the   voting  power   should   be 
strictly  limited  to  the  person,  so  that  each  shareholder  shall  have 
one  vote,  no  matter  how  many  shares  he  may  own.     It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  bank  is  to  be  a  public  institution  and  as  in 
this  country  we  have  adopted  the  policy  that  each  citizen  has  one 
vote  for  the  election  of  all  public  officers,  regardless  of  his  pe- 
cuniary interest  in  the  country,  why  should  we  fear  to  adopt  the 
same  principle  for  a  bank  that  Is  to  exercise  the  great  public  func- 
tion of  Issuing  money  based  on  the  commercial  transactions  of  its 
citizens,  regardless  of  their  wealth  and  their  station  in  life? 

As  to  the  organization  of  the  bank,  I  suggest  forty-eight  di- 
rectors, one  for  each  State;  and  that  no  one  should  be  eligible  to 
that  office  who  has  not  held  a  position  of  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, or  cashier  of  a  national  bank  for  at  least  ten  years. 

As  to  the  mode  of  election,  the  stockholders  of  each  State 
should  in  person,  and  not  by  proxy,  cast  ballots  for  any  resi- 
dent of  the  State  who  shall  have  the  above  qualification,  and 
if  on  the  first  ballot  no  one  should  obtain   a  majority,   there 
should  be  a  second  ballot  limited  to  the  ten  candidates  who  shall 
have  received  the  highest  number  of  votes.     If  upon  the  second 
ballot  no  candidate  shall  have  received  a  majority  of  the  votes, 
then  there  shall  be  a  third  ballot  among  the  three  candidates  who 
shall  have  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  on  the  second 
ballot;  and  on  such  ballot  a   plurality  vote   shall   elect.     The 
directors  of  the  bank  should  choose  their  own  president,  vice- 
president  and  other  officers  and  an  executive  committee,  who 
should  all  reside  in  Washington,  and  devote  their  full  time  and 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  receiving  salaries  sufficiently 
high  to  be  attractive  to  experienced  men  of  acknowledged  abil- 
ity.   To  keep  officers  and  directors  In  check  there  should  be  pro- 
vision not  only  for  the  fullest  publicity  of  the  bank's  transac- 
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tlons,  but  also  for  general  supervision  and  examination  on  the 
part  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Lastly,  I  feel  myself  justified  In  claiming  that  with  a  bank  so 
organized,  with  every  man  a  shareholder  In  an  Institution  which 
Is  ready  to  convert  Into  currency,  If  not  his  commodities  on  hand, 
at  least  those  he  has  sold,  and  under  conditions  generally  applic- 
able, we  shall  closely  approach,  even  If  we  do  not  altogether 
reach,  the  Ideal  condition  of  "  Every  man  his  own  banker." 


AUGUST    STRINDBERG:    HIS    ACHIEVEMENT* 

Edwin  Bjorkman 

AS  a  writer,  Strindberg  surprises  us  not  only  by  the  variety 
but  also  by  the  amount  of  his  production.  In  a  recent 
letter  he  estimated  that  the  authoritative  edition  of  his 
collected  works,  now  being  planned  in  his  native  country,  would 
contain  about  fifty-four  volumes.  Even  this  figure  fails  to  bring 
home  the  full  extent  of  his  achievement.  A  classified  summary 
of  his  published  works  will  serve  better.  This  is  what  he  has 
given  us  up  to  the  present  time : 

Fifty-five  plays,  varying  in  length  from  the  single  scene  of 
The  Stronger  to  the  mighty  trilogy  named  To  Daniasciis;  six 
novels;  fifteen  collections  of  short  stories;  nine  autobiographical 
novels;  three  collections  of  verse;  four  volumes  of  history;  five 
volumes  of  science;  seventeen  collections  of  literary,  social  and 
scientific  essays,  nature  studies,  etc. 

Much  supercilious  and  some  warranted  criticism  has  been 
evoked  by  his  ventures  fnto  literary  fields  not  Included  in  his 
own  particular  domain  as  a  poet  in  the  wider  sense.  Final  judg- 
ment must  lie  with  the  future,  of  course,  and  the  audacity  of  all 
his  thinking — whether  embodied  In  artistic  or  scientific  form — 
will  tend  still  further  to  make  that  future  a  distant  one.  But  for 
the  present  this  much  may  safely  be  asserted:  that  his  mind  has 
never  dealt  with  any  line  of  human  knowledge  without  uncov- 
ering new  and  startling  vistas.  As  a  historian,  he  has  compelled 
Imitation  even  where  he  failed  to  win  approval.  As  a  keen- 
eyed  and  tenderly  sympathetic  observer  of  all  life  subordinate  to 
that  of  man,  he  has  not  often  been  excelled.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  efforts  at  purely  scientific  thinking  and  writing  have  undoubt- 
edly been  marred  by  the  venturesomeness  of  a  mind  accustomed 
to  rely  on  intuition  not  only  for  guidance  but  for  proof.  But 
even  here  some  of  his  more  daring  suggestions  have  been  over- 
taken by  the  more  slowly  advancing  forces  of  organized  knowl- 
edge. 

*  August  Strindberg:  the  Man  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Forum. 
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Turning  our  attention  exclusively  to  his  production  as  an 
imaginatively  creative  writer,  we  find  his  career  falling  Into  three 
sharply  definable  periods  that  lasted,  respectively,  from  1868 
to  1885,  from  1886  to  1893,  and  from  1897  to  the  present  day. 
Between  the  second  and  third  periods  occurred  that  Interregnum 
of  absolute  Improductivlty,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  rather  than  positive  definition,  these 
periods  may  be  designated  as:  i.  the  Romantic;  2.  the  Naturalis- 
tic; 3.  the  Symbolistic.  Of  course,  a  tendency  to  naturalistic 
presentation  of  external  facts  characterized  his  work  almost 
from  the  start,  and  it  continues  to  assert  Itself  in  the  most  mys- 
tical products  of  his  final  period.  He  has  always  been  and  will 
always  be  a  realist  In  the  finest  sense  of  that  term — one  insisting 
that  art  must  cling  closely  to  life  as  actually  lived  and  stand 
firmly  on  this  ground  even  when  reaching  most  daringly  into 
still  unconquered  realms  of  being.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  always  a  touch  of  mysticism,  of  yearning  idealism,  even  in  such 
characteristic  works  of  the  middle  period  as  The  Father  and 
Miss  Juliet. 

Of  the  first  period,  coming  to  an  end  with  the  completion  of 
the  four  short  stories  published  collectively  as  Real  Utopias,  I 
have  dared  to  speak  as  romantic  chiefly  because  sentiment  still 
holds  almost  equal  sway  with  logic  In  the  work  belonging  to  it. 
Strindberg  has  frequently  been  described  as  a  pupil  of  Zola.  As 
a  fact,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  great  French 
novelist  when  he  established  his  own  style  and  outlook  in  The 
Red  Room.  As  a  boy  and  a  young  man  he  read  whatever  the 
world  literature  had  to  offer  him  of  lasting  value.  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  the  Dane  Oehlenschlager  were  among  his  earliest 
masters.  A  little  later  he  studied  Dante  and  Shakespeare  in 
their  native  tongues,  and  against  both  he  reacted  rather  unsym- 
pathetically.  The  reason  was  that  he  found  them  enthroned  as 
Idols  that  one  had  to  worship  at  the  risk  of  being  declared  lack- 
ing in  taste  and  knowledge. 

His  chief  artistic  forbears,  however,  were  Hugo  and  Dick- 
ens. To  them  he  has  repeatedly  confessed  his  indebtedness.  And 
It  should  be  a  matter  of  no  small  Interest  to  English-speaking 
readers,   that    Strindberg   strenuously   defends   the   position   of 
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Dickens  as  one  of  those  who  have  done  most  to  bring  modern 
poetry  back  to  real  life.  Perhaps  this  fact — that  its  initial  in- 
spiration came  through  Strindberg  from  Dickens — may  explain 
why  the  naturalism  of  Sweden  has  mostly  kept  within  sight  of 
the  truth  complementing  that  of  the  realist:  namely,  that  art, 
after  all,  is  art,  and  not  life — a  distinct  form  of  existence  that 
not  only  repeats  but  makes  life. 

The  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  period  caused  no 
interruption  In  his  creative  activity.  Evidence  that  some  kind 
of  a  border  line  was  crossed  about  1885  can  only  be  drawn 
from  within  the  works  then  produced.  But  as  soon  as  we  com- 
pare the  preface  of  the  first  part  of  Mariiage^  dating  from  1884, 
with  that  of  the  second  part,  written  In  1886,  we  perceive  that 
something  of  moment  must  have  happened  in  between — namely, 
the  confiscation  of  the  former  volume  and  the  beginning  of  his 
marital  Infelicity.  The  change  of  attitude  toward  womanhood 
is  most  marked,  but  back  of  it  we  feel  the  presence  of  changes 
reaching  much  farther  down  Into  the  writer's  conception  of  life. 
The  man  who  wrote  the  first  part  of  Marriage  and  Real  Uto- 
pias was,  on  the  whole,  well  content  with  his  world.  The  author 
of  the  second  part  of  Marriage  and  of  The  Father  strikes  us  as 
a  man  doubting  the  very  possibility  of  happiness  as  a  human 
state. 

It  Is  regrettable  that,  so  far,  hardly  any  works  by  Strindberg 
except  those  dating  from  his  middle  period  have  become  known 
In  this  country  and  England.  For  In  many  respects  that  period 
suggests  a  deviation  from  the  man's  true  line  of  development. 
During  those  years  from  1885  ^^  1894,  the  nature  of  Strindberg, 
which  is  no  less  capable  of  love  and  faith  than  of  hatred  and 
doubt,  had  become  sadly  warped.  All  the  world  lay  wrapt 
In  a  gray  mist.  Woman,  once  angelic,  had  become  a  devil  in- 
carnate— or  even  worse:  a  creature  biologically  inferior  to  man. 
Life  was  seen  as  war  to  the  hilt.  Love  was  the  worst  form  this 
war  could  assume. 

To  me  it  seems  quite  natural  that  this  period,  and  no  other, 
should  see  Strindberg  turn  from  his  former  social  outlook  to  a 
temporary  acceptance  of  Nietzsche's  ultra-individualistic  super- 
man theories.     It  is  the  works  from  this  period  that  have  earned 
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him  the  name  of  woman-hater  and  the  reputation  of  one  being 
too  grim  and  gloomy  for  races  essentially  wholesome  and  op- 
timistic in  their  tendencies.  Yet  this  same  period  gave  the  world 
a  series  of  exquisite  pictures  from  those  Islands  "  at  the  edge  of 
the  sea  "  where,  among  a  strange  race  of  peasant-fishermen, 
Strindberg  had  previously  sought  and  won  the  inspiration  for  his 
Master  Olof, 

Then  came  the  five-year  pause  already  mentioned.  All  ar- 
tistic production  was  stopped.  Scientific  speculation  took  its 
place,  following  more  and  more  erratic  channels  until  it  ended 
In  a  spell  of  religious  brooding  of  distinctly  morbid  type.  It  was 
at  that  time  rumor  made  a  Catholic  of  him.  "  Lutheranism 
has  been  seized  by  such  a  panic  that  Catholics  are  seen  every- 
where," Strindberg  wrote  ten  years  later  in  explanation  of  that 
rumor.  The  truth  of  it  was  that,  guided  by  Balzac,  Swedenborg, 
Maeterlinck  and  the  French  mystic  writer  signing  himself  Sar 
Peladan,  he  turned  from  the  materialistic  creed  which  had  failed 
to  serve  his  soul  as  a  sheet  anchor  In  the  hour  of  supreme  up- 
heaval. When  the  crisis  was  over,  he  stood  forth  not  as  a  con- 
fessor of  this  or  that  creed,  but  as  a  member  of  the  mystic  broth- 
erhood whose  mission  It  is  to  remind  man  of  the  omnipresence 
of  the  unknowable.  A  pessimist  he  remained  even  after  the 
dawn  of  his  new  faith  had  set  his  soul  singing  once  more,  but 
sadness  and  resignation  took  the  place  of  bitterness  and  defi- 
ance as  the  ground  notes  of  his  soul's  melody. 

A  full  list  of  Strlndberg's  works  would  probably  serve  no  pur- 
pose but  to  confuse  the  reader.  But  as  so  little  Is  known  about 
him  In  the  English-speaking  countries,  I  hold  It  necessary  to  fur- 
nish the  titles  and  dates  of  production  of  his  principal  plays, 
novels,  short  story  collections  and  autobiographical  writings, 
grouping  them  In  accordance  with  the  periodical  division  just  In- 
dicated: 

PLAYS 

Romantic — 1872,  Master  Olof,  prose;  1880,  The  Secret  of 
the  Guild;  1882,  Lady  Margit;  1883,  The  fVanderings  of 
Lucky-Per. 
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Naturalistic — 1887,  The  Father;  1888,  The  Comrades, 
Miss  Juliet;  1890,  Creditors ,  and  three  other  one-act  plays; 
1892,  The  Keys  of  Heaven;  1893,  four  one-act  plays. 

Symbolistic — 1897,  The  Link,  Playing  with  Fire;  1898,  To 
Damascus,  I  &  II;  1899,  There  are  Crimes  and  Crimes,  Christ- 
mas, Gustavus  Vasa,  Eric  XIV,  The  Saga  of  the  Folkungs; 
1900,  Gustavus  Adolphus;  1901,  The  Dance  of  Death,  Easter, 
Midsummer,  Charles  XII;  1902,  The  Crown  Bride,  Swanwhite, 
The  Dream  Play;  1904,  To  Damascus,  III;  1907,  The  Storm, 
and  three  other  Chamber  Plays;  1908,  The  Slippers  of  Abu 
Casem,  The  Last  Knight;  1909,  The  Black  Glove,  The  Great 
Highway. 

NOVELS    AND    SHORT    STORIES 

Romantic — 1879,  ^^^^  ^^^  Room;  1882-4,  Swedish  Events 
and  Adventures;  1884,  Marriage,  I;  1885,  R^^l  Utopias. 

Naturalistic — 1886,  Marriage,  II;  1887,  The  People  of 
Hemso;  1888,  Fisher  Folks;  1889,  Chandalah;  1890,  At  the 
Edge  of  the  Sea. 

Symbolistic — 1903,  Sagas;  1904,  The  Gothic  Rootns;  1905, 
Historical  Miniatures;  1906,  New  Swedish  Events;  1907,  Black 
Flags,  The  Scapegoat. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL    NOVELS 

Naturalistic — 1886-7,  ^^^^  Bondwoman's  Son,  I-III;  1887, 
The  Author;  1888,  A  Fool's  Confession. 

Symbolistic — 1897,  Inferno;  1898,  Legends;  1902,  Fair- 
haven  and  Foulstrand;  1903,  Alone. 

Some  of  the  works  included  In  this  list  stand  out  beyond  the 
rest  either  as  epoch-making  in  the  author's  own  career  or  as 
marking  a  distinct  advance  on  the  part  of  the  human  spirit  in  its 
long  struggle  to  substitute  conscious  for  unconscious  growth. 

The  play  Master  Olof  was  at  first  named  The  Renegade, 
and  under  that  title  I  hope  it  will  become  known  in  the  English- 
speaking  countries.     To  Strindbcrg  himself  it  was  largely  what 
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The  Pretenders  was  to  Ibsen — at  once  a  questioning  and  a  for- 
mulation of  his  own  genius.  The  greater  modernity  of  the 
Swedish  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  principal  hero,  who  is 
one  of  three  central  figures,  fails  equally  to  reach  a  triumph 
like  that  of  King  Hakon,  the  man  divinely  commissioned,  and 
to  suffer  a  disaster  like  that  of  the  self-doubting  Earl  Skule.  In- 
stead he  lives  on  to  complete  his  work — in  compromise.  To  win 
his  way,  or  rather  a  way  for  his  mission,  he  has  to  sacrifice  a 
part  of  his  vision — and  so  he  is  denounced  as  a  renegade  by 
him  who  sees  still  farther  and  will  sacrifice  nothing.  This  is 
life,  of  course;  and  thus  Strindbcrg  may  be  said  to  have,  for 
all  time,  given  the  true  symbolization  of  the  everlasting  strug- 
gle between  the  genius  and  the  mass  on  one  side,  and  between 
true  and  false  genius  on  the  other. 

The  Red  Room  is  a  satirical  novel,  embodying  the  conflict 
between  bohemianism  and  philistinism  at  Stockholm  in  the  sev- 
enties. But  it  gives  also,  as  almost  all  of  Strindberg's  novels,  a 
detailed  study  of  social  conditions  in  Sweden  at  that  time. 
Hardly  a  phase  of  national  existence  is  unrepresented,  and  each 
one  of  them  is  sketched  in  such  manner  that  we  get  an  idea  of  the 
directional  tendencies  expressed  through  it.  Strindberg's  faculty 
for  drawing  lifelike  pictures  not  only  of  individuals  but  of  vast 
social  groups  and  organisms  is  among  the  most  striking  of  his 
gifts.  And  to  the  future  historian  his  novels  and  autobiographi- 
cal writings  should  prove  exceedingly  valuable. 

The  first  part  of  Marriage  contains  a  dozen  specimens  of 
modern  marital  unions,  presented  in  a  far  from  unfriendly  light. 
In  the  preface  Strindberg  laid  out  a  programme  concerning 
woman's  position  which  vies  in  radicalism  with  that  for  which 
the  women  themselves  are  now  fighting  everywhere.  Not  only 
would  he  grant  them  the  suffrage,  but  he  insisted  that  normal 
social  growth  necessitated  their  having  it.  But  in  the  second 
volume  of  stories  issued  under  the  same  title,  he  made  a  frank 
attack  on  two  principles  generally  accepted  as  essential  to 
woman's  complete  emancipation,  namely,  the  right  to  hold  prop- 
erty, and  the  right  to  work  at  anything  for  which  they  could 
qualify  themselves.  Leaving  their  tendency  aside,  the  stories  in 
both  volumes  will  be  found  to  possess  high  artistic  value. 
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The  Father  was  Strindberg's  supreme  effort  to  symbolize  the 
life  and  death  struggle  between  man  and  woman  for  such  Im- 
mortality as  may  be  offered  them  by  the  child.  The  picture  of 
that  struggle  Is  splendid  but  unfair.  Man,  as  man,  Is  given 
rational  Insight,  while  to  woman  is  granted  little  more  than 
low  cunning.  And  as  conscience  is  allied  with  reason,  the  victory 
falls  to  its  unconscionable  opponent.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to 
express  a  regret  that  the  sex  problem  should  enter  at  all  into 
a  play  designed  to  exhaust  that  very  problem.  But  there 
is  a  psychological  side  to  the  work  that  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  sex,  and  this  side  would  hold  our  Interest  just  as  firmly  if 
the  conflict  were  raging  between  two  men.  The  corrosive  power 
of  suggestion  Is  here  shown  with  diabolical  skill.  It  is  a  duel  of 
souls,  with  words  for  weapons,  and  by  a  seed  of  doubt  sown  in 
the  right  way  at  the  right  moment,  one  of  those  souls  is  shat- 
tered and  scattered  as  fatally  as  a  warship  when  Its  magazine 
explodes. 

Miss  Juliet,  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  Strindberg's 
works,  was  a  frank  experiment  in  new  form.  Not  only  are  the 
stage  arrangements  unconventional,  but  Intermissions  have  been 
dispensed  with.  Naturalism  never  came  nearer  to  a  conquest  of 
the  stage,  and  some  of  the  innovations  embodied  in  this  drama 
are  likely  to  form  part  of  our  future  dramatic  tradition.  Again 
the  plot  seems  to  offer  us  nothing  but  a  sex  duel,  with  the  man 
for  winner.  But  back  of  Miss  Juliet  and  her  valet-lover  stand 
two  contending  strata  of  humanity — the  so-called  upper  and 
lower  classes.  What  Strlndberg  shows  us  Is  how  a  continued 
process  of  selective  breeding  may  lead  to  over-refinement  and  a 
weakening  of  the  vital  instincts.  The  strain  which  has  reached 
such  a  point  can  find  salvation  only  In  mixture  with  some  strain 
less  far  removed  from  the  general  source  of  life.  If  class  preju- 
dices or  other  inhibltlve  tendencies  prevent  such  a  mixture,  then 
the  weakened  strain  will  be  sloughed  off  by  the  race,  so  that  place 
will  be  made  for  other  strains  with  unimpaired  vitality  and  still 
dormant  powers  of  refinement. 

With  the  novel  named  At  the  Edge  of  the  Sea  Strlndberg 
tried  to  place  himself  unreservedly  on  Nictzschean  ground  by 
picturing  a  superman  of  to-day  and  the  fate  such  a  man  would  be 
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likely  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  ordinary  humanity.  In  the  course 
of  this  attempt,  he  gave  a  summary  of  man's  mental  develop- 
ment from  primal  days  to  the  present  moment  that  I  count 
among  the  most  significant  and  most  brilliant  pieces  of  writing 
contained  In  modern  literature.  The  principal  importance  of 
this  novel,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Strindberg's  merciless 
logic  automatically  demolished  the  glamour  of  the  Nietzschean 
dream  creature.  And  so  this  Swedish  superman  wins  in  the  end 
nothing  but  a  splendid  grave.  And  his  doom  is  pronounced 
not  by  the  hostile  cunning  of  the  mass,  but  by  his  own  vain  pre- 
sumption. Read  in  the  right  way,  this  novel  teaches  that  super- 
manhood  must  be  founded  on  a  good  deal  more  of  genuine  hu- 
mility than  ordinary  manhood  ever  contains. 

It  was  during  that  middle  period  of  embittered  defiance  that 
Strindberg  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  series  of  autobiographi- 
cal novels,  in  which  he  would  adhere  closely  to  his  own  actual 
experience  while  the  shock  of  such  self-revelation  was  softened 
by  a  change  of  all  proper  names.  The  first  volume  of  this  series, 
issued  in  1886  under  the  title  of  The  Bondwoman^s  Son,  gives 
a  picture  of  child  life  that  is  full  of  startling  revelations  and  ex- 
quisite interpretations.  Strindberg  himself  has  said  somewhere 
that  all  fiction  must  be  autobiographical  in  order  to  obtain  full 
documentary  validity.  Even  if  we  hold  this  assertion  too  sweep- 
ing, we  must  at  least  grant  him  to  have  proved  that  the  most 
Intimate  personal  experience  may  be  turned  Into  legitimate 
fiction. 

While  at  all  times,  to  use  his  own  expression,  Strindberg 
"  has  had  three  strings  to  his  lyre,"  he  appears  during  the  third 
period  primarily  as  a  dramatist — and  It  is  as  such  that  he  pre- 
fers to  be  considered.  There  is  hardly  one  play  from  this  final 
period  that  would  not  warrant  special  notice  on  some  account  or 
another.  In  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  his  dramatic  presenta- 
tions of  Swedish  history  tend,  of  course,  to  take  precedence.  And 
on  their  account  some  have  dared  to  call  him  the  Shakespeare  of 
Sweden.  But  the  historical  plays  of  Strindberg  are  widely  dif- 
ferent in  mettle  from  that  displayed  in  the  histories  of  Shakes- 
peare. No  matter  how  much  we  find  to  admire  in  the  latter, 
they  must  be  held  melodramatic  In  form  and  rhetorical  in  ex- 
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pression.  They  are,  in  a  word,  artificial  in  their  portrayal  of 
the  past.  What  Strindberg  has  striven  to  do — and  succeeded  in 
doing,  I  think — is  to  reconstruct  the  everyday  aspect  of  bygone 
days.  In  order  to  bring  the  true  inwardness  as  well  as  lifelike 
appearance  of  those  days  within  the  ken  of  our  own,  he  has  put 
on  the  stage  not  imagined  creatures  of  supernatural  size,  but 
plain-speaking  men  and  women  of  our  own  kind.  Back  of  these 
men  and  women  he  lets  us  catch  lurid  glimpses  of  big  social 
forces  at  work.  In  other  words,  his  works  are  symbolical  in  the 
very  best  sense  of  that  much  misused  term — symbolical  in  the 
same  manner  as  man's  own  thinking — and  for  this  reason  I  be- 
lieve the  day  must  come  when  even  dramas  so  intensely  national 
in  their  subject  and  spirit  as  Gustavus  Fas  a,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  Charles  XII  will  be  played  and  read  in  the  English-speaking 
countries. 

But  for  the  present  his  main  dramatic  contributions  to  uni- 
versal literature  during  this  final  period  must  be  sought  among 
his  plays  of  modern  life,  and  particularly  among  those  of  his 
plays  that  derive  from  a  frankly  acknowledged  Maeterlinckian 
impetus.  It  was  the  early  Maeterlinck  of  the  puppet  plays  that 
set  Strindberg  once  more  seeking  for  a  new  form.  The  immedi- 
ate result  of  this  search  was  the  fairy  play  Sivauwhite,  a  charm- 
ing but  not  convincingly  original  production.  Had  he  stopped 
there,  the  charge  of  imitation  sometimes  heard  might  have  had 
some  warrant.  But  to  speak  of  the  author  of  The  Dream  Play 
or  To  Damascus  as  the  imitator  of  anybody,  becomes  palpably 
ridiculous  the  moment  we  read  those  works.  In  both — but  es- 
pecially in  the  former — he  has  striven  to  reproduce  the  kaleido- 
scopic flexibility  and  whimsical  logic  of  the  dream.  And  in  this 
way  he  has  succeeded  as  perhaps  no  one  before  him  in  pressing 
all  life  into  the  narrow  confines  of  a  play. 

Not  long  ago  he  described  The  Dream  Play  as  a  '*  Buddhis- 
tic and  proto-Christian  drama."  Thereby  he  indicated  its  under- 
lying philosophy  of  enlightened  resignation,  of  almost  Tolstoyan 
passivity  in  the  face  of  violence  and  injustice  and  wrong.  But 
we  must  not  be  misled  by  this  effort  of  the  matured  poet  to  grasp 
and  vitalize  an  ideal  foreign  to  his  own  temperament.  "  I  am 
a  soldier,"  says  "  The  Hunter  "  in  The  Great  Hi^hzvay,  speak- 
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ing  as  the  alter  ego  of  the  author;  "  I  am  always  fighting — 
fighting  to  preserve  my  personal  independence."  To  me  the 
most  potent  element  in  The  Dream  Play,  the  one  most  likely  to 
germinate  and  survive  not  only  as  art  but  as  philosophy,  is  its 
tolerant  acceptance  of  every  human  aspect  as  an  integral  part  of 
life.  Its  main  shortcoming  lies  in  a  tendency  to  consider  such 
aspects  as  established  for  all  future.  Viewing  life  statically, 
however,  and  not  kinetically — from  the  realist's  viewpoint  rather 
than  from  the  idealist's — one  will  have  difficulty  in  finding  an 
artistic  symbolization  of  it  more  subtle  or  more  convincing  than 
that  given  us  in  The  Dream  Play. 

Although  the  trilogy  To  Damascus  Is  autobiographical  in 
source  as  well  as  purpose — a  sort  of  gigantic  private  reckoning 
worked  out  by  one  deeming  himself  too  seriously  tried  by  life — 
Its  appeal  Is  nevertheless  universal.  We  may  forget  the  fate  of 
him  who  wrote  It,  and  read  out  of  It  nothing  but  a  masterly  rec- 
ord of  the  stumbling  progress  made  by  a  human  soul  in  Its  search 
for  harmonious  coordination  of  its  own  conflicting  elements — Its 
desires  and  aspirations,  its  selfish  and  unselfish  tendencies.  In 
the  third  part  we  find  "  Father  Melchior  "  calling  out  to  the 
Strlndberglan  protagonist,  here  named  "  The  Stranger  "  :  "  You 
began  life  by  affirming  everything.  You  continued  it  by  denying 
everything.  End  it  now  with  a  coordination.  Therefore,  cease 
to  be  exclusive !  Say  not  *  either — or,'  but  instead  *  both — 
and!'"  Here  we  have  Strindberg's  onward  march  through 
forty  years  of  thinking  and  working  outlined  In  a  couple  of  sen- 
tences— and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  Its  Identity  with  the  gen- 
eral course  of  human  progress,  which  runs  from  blind  belief 
through  arrogant  denial  to  a  reasoned  balancing  of  faith  and 
doubt. 

Close  as  this  trilogy  stands  to  Strindberg's  Innermost  self, 
there  Is  a  professedly  objective  work  that  comes  much  closer, 
though  in  a  different  manner — a  work  where  Strindberg's  ar- 
tistic aloofness  makes  us  almost  forget  that  he  Is  still  dealing 
with  his  own  spiritual  experiences.  This  work,  the  double  play 
named  The  Dance  of  Death,  I  am  often  inclined  to  count  the 
crowning  climax  of  his  production,  the  work  in  which  his  always 
remarkable  art  has  reached  Its  highest  potency  of  perfection. 
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It  is  as  closely  knit  as  a  Greek  drama  or  a  play  by  Ibsen  at  his 
best.  Only  three  characters  figure  in  the  first  part,  and  five  in 
the  second.  There  are  only  two  settings — one  for  each  part. 
Its  dialogue  has  rarely,  If  ever,  been  surpassed  for  combined  in- 
cisiveness  and  verisimilitude.  Incident  leads  to  incident  with  a 
fatality  that  vainly  tries  to  mask  its  logic  behind  the  leering  face 
of  chance.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  among  the  most  tensely  dra- 
matic that  may  be  found  In  modern  literature,  and  yet  the  total 
impression  is  just  what  the  author  seems  to  have  aimed  at:  a 
sense  of  the  hopeless  monotony  underlying  life's  superficial  dis- 
turbances. 

A  piece  of  most  delicate,  and  yet  most  deep-reaching  sym- 
bolism lies  in  the  circular  movement  of  the  first  part,  whereby 
everything  becomes  reduced  once  more  to  the  state  of  the  open- 
ing scene.  All  the  tumult  of  living  is  translated  into  pitiful  striv- 
ing at  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  Yet  the  sugges- 
tion is  always  present,  that,  in  all  his  seemingly  futile  striving, 
the  individual  takes  the  place  of  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  some 
higher  power,  working  for  great  aims  that  we  cannot  perceive. 
Life  and  hell  are  rendered  almost  synonymous,  but  the  Sweden- 
borglan  idea  of  hell  as  a  state  of  mind  Is  not  for  a  moment  left 
out  of  sight.  The  one  possible  agent  of  escape  Is  the  Hogarthlan 
fiddler,  always  hovering  on  the  horizon  like  a  storm  cloud  be- 
fore which  all  cower  In  panic.  But  when  he  comes  at  last  and 
brings  the  dance  to  a  close,  he  Is  seen  to  bring  with  him  pardon 
and  peace,  mercy  and  harmony.  One  of  the  figures  In  the  play, 
Curt,  might  be  called  the  superman  of  Strlndberg's  final  period: 
a  touching  incarnation  of  the  struggle  between  reasoned  humil- 
ity and  instinctive  pride  that  has  always  been  raging  in  the  au- 
thor's own  breast.  But  the  most  striking  figure  of  all  is  that  of 
"  The  Captain,"  the  embodiment  of  ruthless  self-concern,  to 
whom  nevertheless  is  given  the  pronouncement  of  Strlndberg's 
ultimate  philosophical  creed:  ''  Wipe  out  and  pass  on!  " 

Few  works  produced  by  Strindberg  have  brought  him 
harsher  criticism  in  his  native  country  than  the  two  novels  The 
Gothic  Rooms  and  Black  Flags.  They  have  served  him  as  vent 
pipes  for  a  gathering  wrath  that  was  not  without  basis.  The 
common  attitude  among  the  real  or  supposed  leaders  of  Swedish 
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literature  toward  the  greatest  of  them  all  has  not  been  pleasant 
to  observe.  Personal  prejudice  and  jealousy  have  dictated 
judgments  that  should  concern  themselves  with  nothing  but  actual 
merit.  Whether  it  be  ever  wise  for  the  Injured  one  to  protest 
in  person  against  such  conditions  Is  a  question  not  easy  to  decide. 
And  In  making  his  protest,  Strindberg  has  too  often  shot  over 
the  mark.  But  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
doubtful  aspects  of  the  two  works  just  mentioned,  there  re- 
mains a  residuum  of  merit  and  of  broad  appeal  that  will  prob- 
ably Insure  them  approval  from  a  time  which  shall  have  forgot- 
ten the  personal  accusations  now  read  between  their  lines.  Even 
at  his  worst,  Strindberg  Is  one  of  the  great.  And  though  he  may 
be  cruelly  unjust  to  rivals  or  enemies,  he  Is  scrupulously  just  to 
the  living  generation  In  Its  entirety.  If  that  generation  be  sick 
of  soul  or  loose  of  living,  the  blame  should  not  be  laid  on  the 
man  who  reveals  the  sickness  and  the  sin. 

I  cannot  end  this  all  too  brief  characterization  of  Strindberg's 
main  works  without  calling  attention  to  an  additional  and  some- 
what confusing  aspect  of  his  passion  for  self-revelation.  Not 
only  has  he  given  us  a  detailed  story  of  his  life  and  artistic  de- 
velopment, but  he  has  written  stories  of  the  story,  revelations  of 
how  previous  revelations  came  to  be  made.  In  a  number  of  re- 
cent pamphlets,  and  particularly  In  those  quaint  collections  of 
notes,  sketches,  aphorisms  and  speculations  named  The  Blue 
Books,  material  of  this  kind  has  piled  up  at  a  tremendous  rate, 
and  at  times  the  Image  of  the  man  becomes  blurred  by  the  super- 
abundance of  fact  used  to  evoke  It. 

Progress  everywhere  presents  Itself  to  the  human  observer 
as  a  swaying  back  and  forth  between  opposed  but  complementary 
principles.  Any  number  of  such  polar  points  may  be  noted,  but 
some  of  them  stand  out  conspicuously  beyond  the  rest.  In  the 
realm  where  belong  our  Imaginative  and  speculative  literatures, 
there  are  three  dominant  sets  of  such  everlasting  antagonisms 
to  be  counted  with:  realism  and  Idealism;  Individualism  and  so- 
cialism; scepticism  and  mysticism. 

Realism  Insists  that  art  must  draw  on  concrete  existence  for 
Its  material,  while  idealism  maintains  that  the  highest  purpose 
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of  art  Is  to  create  new  life  out  of  the  material  thus  obtained. 
Individualism  emphasizes  the  cellular  construction  of  society  and 
the  dependence  of  social  progress  on  the  free  development  of 
the  unit.  Socialism  accentuates  the  visible  and  Invisible  bonds 
that  make  a  larger  unit  of  all  the  cells  and  render  their  Individual 
welfare  dependent  on  the  harmonious  development  of  the  social 
body  as  a  whole.  Scepticism  clings  to  the  relativity  of  all  being 
and  thus  reveals  to  man  the  Insufficiency  of  every  truth  already 
established  as  such.  Mysticism  strives  to  look  through  the  super- 
ficial multiplicity  to  the  underlying  unity  and  urges  man  to  shape 
the  fragments  of  shattered  truths  into  new  ones  of  nobler  aspect 
and  wider  application. 

It  is  plain  that  here  we  are  not  dealing  with  falsehoods  to 
be  conquered  and  truths  to  be  established  In  their  place.  Real- 
ism and  Idealism,  for  Instance,  are  equally  true,  which  means 
that  they  are  equally  needful  to  the  orderly  workings  of  human 
reason.  They  may  be  said  to  represent  two  juxtaposed  view- 
points from  which  life  Is  to  be  observed.  And  In  order  to  com- 
prehend life  In  Its  fullness,  man  must  endeavor  to  do  the  im- 
possible— which  Is  to  behold  life  and  all  it  contains  from  both 
those  antipodal  points  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  progress 
means  not  the  elimination  of  one  or  the  other  of  any  pair  of 
opposed  principles,  but  the  gradual  merging  of  the  essential 
elements  of  both  into  a  synthetic  whole.  And  the  greatness  of 
men  and  periods  alike  is  largely  though  not  wholly  determined 
by  the  extent  to  which  they  succeed  in  synthetic  embodiment  of 
heretofore  prevailing  antagonisms.  The  genius  that  commands 
Its  own  day  and  casts  Its  shadow  ahead  on  days  yet  to  come  is 
never  onesldedly  this  or  that.  Instead  It  stands  for  an  organic 
fusion  of  those  dualisms  that  cut  all  the  rest  of  life  in  twain. 

Judged  by  this  criterion,  Strindberg's  greatness  cannot  be 
denied — nor  a  certain  weakness  that  makes  Itself  felt  in  all  but 
a  small  part  of  his  production.  In  his  art  as  in  his  life,  he  has 
too  frequently  revealed  himself  as  a  soul  at  war  with  every- 
thing— even  with  his  own  purposes.  And  thus  his  work  has 
come  to  embody  more  of  the  conflict  resulting  from  those  univer- 
sal antagonisms  than  of  the  fusion  toward  which  they  are  eter- 
nally tending.    Yet  he  has — and  herein  lies  much  of  his  greatness 
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— managed  at  almost  every  juncture  to  take  a  synthetic  position  In 
regard  to  at  least  one  of  the  three  main  lines  of  cleavage.  And 
the  process  of  coordination  is  most  marked  In  his  final  and 
greatest  period  of  development.  There  he  has,  as  far  as  his 
nature  would  permit  him,  followed  the  injunction  of  ''Father 
Melchior  "  in  the  third  part  of  To  Damascus. 

As  we  behold  his  work  to-day — in  such  plays,  for  Instance,  as 
The  Dance  of  Death  or  The  Dream  Play — it  has  surrendered 
none  of  the  lifelike  quality  won  for  art  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century.  Yet  it  has  passed  far  beyond  the  largely 
photographic  verisimilitude  characterizing  what  we  call  natural- 
ism. He  is,  as  he  has  always  been,  a  realist,  but  of  a  spiritual 
rather  than  material  type.  And  while,  during  the  second  period, 
his  art  often  showed  the  naturahstic  weakness  for  enumeration 
of  endless  detail,  it  has  In  his  later  stage  risen  to  that  suggestive 
impressionism  which  I  prefer  to  call  symbolism,  and  which 
enables  the  mind  to  reconstruct  the  desired  picture  out  of  a  few 
salient  facts. 

His  pendular  movement  from  socialism  to  individualism  and 
back  again  has  been  accompanied  by  an  Inner  stress  gaining 
almost  tragic  strength.  Moved  by  a  "  sensitiveness  to  press- 
ure "  which  he  has  named  one  of  his  preponderant  qualities,  he 
has  always  been  emotionally  inclined  toward  individualism.  His 
reason  alone,  taking  its  start  from  an  uncommonly  acute  obser- 
vation of  surrounding  conditions,  has  enabled  him  to  reahze  that 
Individuals  may  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  race,  or  of  life  In  its 
entirety,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  any  purpose  harbored  within 
themselves.  But  action  on  this  Insight  has  Invariably  been  re- 
sisted by  a  spirit  of  self-sufficiency  bordering  on  arrogance.  And 
on  the  whole  he  has  remained  an  Individualist,  but  one  who 
counts  among  his  fundamental  axioms  that  no  human  soul  can 
exist  without  constructive  Interaction  with  other  souls.  And 
when,  not  long  ago,  he  wanted  to  sum  up  the  lesson  of  all  his- 
tory as  read  by  himself,  he  did  so  in  the  words:  "  Everything 
serves!  " 

His  scepticism  is  as  deeply  rooted  as  his  Individualism — but 
so  Is  also  his  mysticism,  although  for  a  long  while  he  did  his  best 
to  suppress  it.     He  has  always  had  to  doubt  something  and  to 
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believe  in  something  else.  And  he  has  doubted  and  believed 
with  equal  fervor.  During  the  period  of  complete  religious 
denial,  his  allegiance  to  science  and  its  formulas  had  in  it  a  touch 
of  superstition.  When,  at  the  hands  of  Swedenborg,  he  re- 
entered those  mysterious  regions  where  life's  concrete  multi- 
plicity vanishes  before  the  glory  of  its  abstract  unity,  he  turned 
bis  inevitable  scepticism  against  science — while  at  the  same  time 
he  was  using  scientific  methods  and  data  in  proving  that  powers 
of  which  we  wot  nothing  are  carrying  us  to  deserved  destinies 
along  roads  that  we  can  neither  foretell  nor  avoid. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  impression  of  Strindberg's 
thought  is  always  a  little  puzzling — and  so  is  often  that  of  his 
form,  too,  even  to  those  long  familiar  with  it.  At  times  he 
seems  so  quaintly  naive  as  to  make  himself  suspected  of  child- 
ishness. And  at  other  times  there  is  but  one  word  that  appears 
fit  for  this  latest  of  the  moderns — the  word  old-fashioned.  But 
his  supposed  naivete  is  frequently  the  result  of  a  rare  courage 
that  enables  him  to  brush  aside  all  our  artificialities  and  sophis- 
tications, thereby  importing  to  his  art  an  atmosphere  of  simple 
majesty.  And  what  strikes  us  as  out  of  date  may  turn  out  to  be 
far  in  advance  of  the  time. 

What  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  in  dealing  with  Strind- 
berg's art  is  the  man's  indubitable  sincerity  and  tremendous 
earnestness.  Whatever  else  he  may  do  or  not  do,  he  always 
means  what  he  says — and  he  means  it  with  all  there  is  in  him  of 
emotional  and  intellectual  power.  His  themes  are  certain  to 
grip  deeply  into  life.  He  is  always  dealing  with  things  that 
matter,  and  mostly  with  things  that  matter  'vastly.  As  a  rule 
the  aspect  of  his  art  is  sombre.  But  here  and  there  we  stumble 
on  rare  pearls  of  humor,  flashes  of  biting  satire  that  shed  bright 
light  on  commonly  overlooked  soul-nooks,  or  little  idyls  of  en- 
during charm.  Every  mood  is  known  to  him,  even  the  tenderest, 
but  a  certain  stern  seriousness  prevails.  In  more  than  one  re- 
spect he  reminds  us  of  some  loud-voiced  and  sharp-tongued  old 
Hebrew  prophet.  A  Swedish  critic  has  been  led  to  call  him  the 
artistic  conscience  of  that  country.     He  might  as  well  be  named  I 

the  spiritual  conscience  of  our  whole  time. 
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JOHN  WARD  never  knew  where  he  was  born.  From  the 
earliest  days  to  which  memory  could  give  even  vague  sig- 
nificance, he  had  lived  in  the  little  mining  village  of  Gold- 
enhill,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Five  Towns  made  famous  by  the 
author  of  The  Old  Wives^  Tale.  The  name  of  the  village,  with 
its  suggestions  of  sunlight  and  color,  was  a  survival  from  pas- 
toral and  primitive  times,  when  farms  dotted  the  landscape  and 
sheep  browsed  in  the  meadows;  when  spring  was  radiant  with 
green  leafage  and  pale  yellow  primroses,  summer  with  daisies 
and  dandelions  and  the  wild  flowers  of  the  fields.  Now  the 
title  was  almost  grotesque  in  its  irrelevance,  its  unfitness:  the 
sky  carried  a  pall  of  smoke,  which  settled  grimily  on  habitations, 
hill  and  valley;  the  very  grass  seemed  darkened  and  blighted, 
the  few  trees  that  remained  stood  forlorn  and  discouraged,  the 
hedgerows  were  dull  and  dusty.  For  this  was  the  coal  and  iron 
district:  here  was  dug  the  fuel  for  the  great  ovens  of  the  In- 
numerable potworks  of  the  Five  Towns,  or  for  the  ironworks 
whose  furnaces  flared  in  the  night,  when  men  could  be  seen  half- 
naked  In  sudden  flashes  of  flame,  and  the  clang  of  hammers  and 
metal  came  confusedly  through  the  air,  with  the  blended  noises  of 
the  nearer  collieries. 

The  boy's  home  was  a  little  grocery  midway  in  the  main 
street.  Here  he  had  grown  up;  round  It  were  centred  all  his  as- 
sociations and  dreams.  His  mother  was  dead:  he  had  no  mem- 
ories of  her.  She  had  given,  but  not  moulded,  his  life.  Not  a 
single  impression  of  her  remained  with  him:  not  a  picture  or 
photograph  of  her  was  in  any  of  the  six  rooms  of  the  house, 
from  the  parlor  to  the  unoccupied  best  bedroom,  reserved  for  the 
visitors  who  never  came.  John  was  not  conscious  of  this  ab- 
sence of  all  reference  to  the  past:  he  did  not  wonder  why  his 
father  never  spoke  of  the  dead  woman.  The  silence  had  been 
so  complete  that  he  did  not  realize  its  existence  or  the  possibility 
of  any  alternative  of  speech  and  recollection.     He  associated 
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silence  with  his  father:  with  his  mother  he  associated  nothing — 
not  even  the  name,  the  idea,  of  motherhood. 

John  Ward,  Senior,  was  a  tall,  thin,  taciturn  man — now  a 
little  bent  with  constant  stooping  over  the  counter  of  his  grocery. 
He  had  apparently  no  amusements,  no  hobbies.  He  opened  his 
shop  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  closed  it  at  eight  o'clock 
at  night — except  on  Thursdays,  when  he  closed  at  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  on  Saturdays,  when  he  kept  open  until  ten  at 
night.  On  Sundays  he  went  twice  to  the  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel,  taking  John  with  him:  but  of  religion,  as  of  all  other  in- 
terests of  life  and  death,  he  rarely  spoke  definitely.  He  carried 
his  convictions  into  his  conduct,  not  into  discussion.  Formal, 
cold,  unaggressive  and  unresponsive,  he  did  his  daily  work, 
counted  his  takings,  wrote  up  his  books,  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  and  went  to  bed.  On  Sundays,  methodically  and  undemon- 
stratively,  he  worshipped  God,  honoring  the  Sabbath  with  a 
black  suit  that  had  never  seemed  new,  and  never  seemed  worn 
out.  Whatever  the  weather,  he  wore  his  silk  hat  when  he  went 
to  chapel.  The  hat  and  the  suit  lasted  during  all  the  years  that 
John  remained  at  home. 

When  he  was  nine  years  old,  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  Hulme 
Grammar  School,  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Tunstall,  a  mile  and 
a  half  away.  His  father  had  taught  him  to  read  and  write  and 
had  given  him  a  foundation  in  arithmetic:  he  had  also  read  with 
him  a  little  in  English  history  and  had  told  him,  in  the  form  of 
serious  stories,  a  few  of  the  leading  events  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  empires  and  nations.  They  had  gone  together  through 
Creasy's  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World  and  the  boy  had  a  gen- 
eral conception  of  big  dramatic  movements,  the  passing  of  one 
order,  the  emergence  of  another,  to  fail  and  pass  in  its  turn. 
From  these  pageants  and  cataclysms  of  history,  his  child's  mind 
caught  something  of  the  sense  of  transitoriness  of  temporal 
things,  yet  something,  also,  of  sequence,  development,  evolution. 
But  the  mutability  of  the  past  was  perplexing  in  comparison 
with  the  permanence  and  stability  of  the  present:  in  his  narrow 
world,  men  and  institutions  stood  out,  dominant,  unchanging, 
immensely  real:  the  minister  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  chapel, 
with  his  long  black  beard,  his  lank  form,  his  intimate  and  irre- 
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movable  association  with  a  laughterless,  oppressive  Sabbath;  the 
vicar  of  the  Anglican  church,  with  his  long  white  beard,  his  stal- 
wart, heavy  figure,  his  mild  eyes;  his  own  father,  austere,  reticent, 
pervading  the  years;  Mr.  Jabez  Wilkinson,  the  colliery  propri- 
etor, who  lived  in  the  big  house  where  the  sky  came  down  to  the 
earth;  the  butcher,  with  his  blue  apron,  his  strong,  prominent 
teeth,  his  joviality  .  .  .  They  stood  four-square  to  the  universe, 
pillars  of  society  to  all  time  .   .   . 

The  commencement  of  his  school  life  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
maturity,  of  added  dignity.  There  were  about  forty  boys  at  the 
school  and,  after  a  brief  period  of  indecision,  he  found  his  place 
and  was  happy.  He  did  not  learn  intemperately  and  gained  no 
special  influence  from  his  teachers:  but  he  developed  normally 
and  satisfactorily.  His  chief  profit  from  this  early  period  was  the 
habit — commenced  through  curiosity  and  interest  and  continued 
with  some  idea  of  its  training-value — of  observing  and  studying 
his  companions,  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  their  characters,  their 
reasons  for  action  or  inaction,  their  possibilities  as  human  beings. 
He  developed  a  crude  science  of  personality;  began  to  deduce 
a  boy's  home  and  general  environment  from  his  behavior  and 
tendencies. 

He  stayed  there  for  two  years,  and  shortly  before  he  left  re- 
ceived his  first  lesson  in  the  mutability  of  the  present,  as  of  the 
past.  The  pillars  of  his  society  began  to  fall.  After  a  brief  ill- 
ness, the  headmaster — from  whom  he  had  never  received  an  un- 
kind or  impatient  word — died  from  pneumonia.  There  was  a 
funeral  service  in  the  church  that  he  had  attended,  and  where  he 
had  been  churchwarden.  The  boys  were  present.  When  it  was 
all  over,  John  went  home  slowly,  with  personal  grief  and  a  sense 
of  shock  and  doubt.  Before  the  impression  had  become  less 
Intense,  the  white-bearded  vicar  received  an  invitation  to  a  church 
in  another  part  of  the  county,  and  left  Goldenhlll.  He  had  not 
been  a  friend  of  the  boy:  merely  a  feature  of  the  environment. 
They  had  worshipped  different  Gods,  moved  in  different  ways 
of  life.  But  the  withdrawal  of  the  vicar  emphasized  the  insta- 
bility of  institutions.  The  past  and  the  present  were  one. 
Neither  had  permanence.  Change,  decay,  death — this  was  life. 
But  dimly,  the  boy  began  to  see  beyond.     The  idea  of  evolution 
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took  more  definite  shape.  To  change,  decay,  death,  he  added 
rebirth,  progress.  Through  the  deserts  and  the  fertile  places  of 
time  flowed  the  river  of  God's  purpose  .  .  . 

He  was  sent  to  the  High  School  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme — 
the  most  important  school  of  the  district.  With  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  values  and  expenses,  he  wondered  how  his  father  could 
afford  the  transfer,  which  necessitated  a  journey  by  train  twice 
daily.  He  was  grateful  to  him  for  the  self-sacrifice  which  he 
believed  must  be  involved,  and  tried  to  express  this  attitude  by 
little  acts  of  attention  and  thoughtfulness.  But  the  grocer  did 
not  seem  to  notice  the  overtures.  He  maintained  his  rigidity  and 
went  about  his  own  business,  rarely  asking  any  questions  and 
never  encouraging  confidences.  The  boy,  whose  emotional  na- 
ture was  developing  with  years  and  enlarged  interests,  was  hurt 
by  this  indifference.  He  gave  some  thought  to  the  matter  for 
a  few  evenings,  as  he  lay  in  bed;  wondered  a  little,  for  the  first 
time,  as  to  his  mother,  and  what  kind  of  life  she  had  led  with 
this  joyless,  unbending  husband.  But  long  familiarity  made  al- 
most natural  to  him  the  unsocial  habits  which  to  others  would 
have  seemed  repellent  and  strange.  He  merely  drew  more 
within  himself,  restraining  the  impulse  toward  confidence  and  af- 
fection. 

He  gained  much  in  his  new  world,  both  from  the  boys  and 
the  masters;  but  did  not  make  many  friends.  More  and  more, 
purpose  was  defining  Itself  for  him.  He  had  glimpses  of  ambi- 
tion, of  a  career:  not  completely,  yet  with  some  shape  and  cir- 
cumstance of  detail,  he  foresaw  a  future  of  influence  and  impor- 
tance. He  had  studied  boys,  who  would  become  men.  Later,  he 
would  study  men  themselves,  and  the  big  problems  of  govern- 
ment. He  began  to  follow  the  political  news  In  the  papers,  and 
at  this  time  read  Fonblanque's  How  We  Are  Governed,  which  he 
found  disappointing.  More  satisfactory  were  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Carlyle's  French  Revolution  and 
Thiers'  History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire.  The  latter  he 
obtained  from  the  Tunstall  Free  Library,  under  the  Impression 
that  It  was  a  translation.  It  proved  to  be  In  the  original  French, 
and  his  Imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  seemed  a  serious 
handicap.  However,  the  range  of  his  vocabulary  was  rapidly 
extended  and  he  persevered  with  the  volumes,  cordially  encour- 
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aged  by  Mr.  Flint,  the  librarian,  who  had  never  before  been 
asked  for  the  work. 

The  boy  was  now  reading  with  unusual  rapidity  and  to  an 
undesirable  excess.  But  his  scheme  of  the  future  became  more 
clearly  outlined,  though  his  growing  habit  of  reserve  and  reti- 
cence prevented  him  from  sharing  his  desires  and  dreams  with 
any  companion.  Yet,  though  he  moved  mentally  with  states- 
men and  wise  counsellors,  with  the  builders  of  nations  and  em- 
pires, he  was  still  sufficiently  boyish  to  be  interested  in  a  myrio- 
scope  entertainment  at  the  Tunstall  Town  Hall.  Two  or  three 
of  his  school-fellows  were  going:  there  were  rumors  of  gorgeous 
scenes, — Indian  jungles,  tigers  and  elephants,  jewelled  princes 
and  tawny  natives.  But  he  could  not  ask  his  father  for  per- 
mission to  go :  no  yielding  to  amusement  or  pleasure  seemed 
compatible  with  that  unbending  demeanor.  The  boy  had  saved 
the  money  for  a  ticket.  On  the  opening  night  he  asked  if  he 
might  go  over  to  Tunstall,  to  compare  science  notes  with  a  boy  in 
his  form :  there  was  an  essay  on  the  atomic  theory  which  they 
were  to  prepare  .  .  .  No  objection  was  made.  He  went,  and  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  conscience  the  two  boys  spent  a  few  min- 
utes in  a  cursory  scanning  of  notes;  then  hurried  to  the  Town 
Hall. 

It  was  eleven  when  the  entertainment  was  over;  after  half 
past  when  John  reached  home.  His  father  was  waiting  for  him; 
watched  him  eat  his  simple  supper;  bade  him  good-night.  But 
when  the  boy  was  in  bed,  the  man  came  into  the  room. 

''  John,"  he  said. 

And  John,  with  the  instant  intuition  that  his  father  knew  all, 
replied  in  a  low  voice:  "  Yes,  father." 

"  A  half-lie,"  said  the  grocer,  speaking  in  the  darkness,  "  is 
wholly  evil.  There  are  no  degrees  in  lying,  no  littleness  or  big- 
ness. All  lies  are  degrading,  abominable.  The  one  lie  leads  to 
the  regular  lie,  the  flimsy  excuse  of  a  moment  to  the  deception 
of  years.  Lies  will  rot  your  life,  blast  your  hopes,  take  joyous- 
ness  from  your  house  and  all  peace  from  your  heart.  The  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  He  came  to  the  bed 
and  put  his  hand  on  the  boy's  hot  forehead.  "  Damnable  and 
thrice  damnable  is  lying.     Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart.     Pray 
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without  ceasing."     He  went  out.     The  boy  did  not  realize  for  a 
little  while  how  light  his  touch  had  been. 

When  he  was  fifteen,  John  left  school.  The  question  of  his 
career  had  been  debated.  He  himself  had  no  uncertainty.  From 
the  little  window  of  his  bedroom  he  had  looked  out  at  night  over 
the  country,  and  the  sights  and  sounds  of  incessant  labor  had 
woven  themselves  ineradicably  in  his  consciousness.  In  the 
early  morning  men  and  women  went  to  their  work  at  the  blast  of 
the  sirens:  he  could  hear  their  heavily  shod  feet  clattering  on  the 
pavements.  And  in  the  evening  and  through  the  dark  hours 
there  were  still  those  who  toiled,  feeding  the  great  furnaces,  dig- 
ging in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  pouring  out  molten  metal  in 
an  inferno  of  flame  and  clangor.  Young  as  he  was,  immature 
and  precocious  as  were  his  thoughts  and  his  dreams,  he  had 
caught  some  sense  of  the  great  drama  of  the  democracy  of  the 
world.  In  the  new  times,  there  would  be  new  ways;  life  would 
be  made  more  gracious  for  the  myriads;  little  by  little  they  must 
be  brought  into  their  heritage  of  sunshine  and  clear  air,  of  suf- 
ficient rest  for  the  body  and  leisure  for  the  spirit.  And  to 
bring  this  about  leaders  would  be  needed — not  men  with  vague 
aspirations,  but  with  a  definite  purpose,  full  knowledge,  faith 
and  sympathy.  No  loose  theories,  no  rambling  enthusiasms, 
would  achieve  durable  reforms:  he  who  would  reorganize  so- 
ciety must  understand  the  bases  of  society,  the  complicated  con- 
ditions of  trade  and  industry,  the  relations  of  the  middleman  to 
the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

A  position  was  secured  for  him  in  a  great  firm  of  produce 
merchants.  For  two  years  he  served  in  their  nearest  local 
branch;  then  he  was  transferred  to  the  headquarters  in  London. 


II 


John  Ward  had  been  entirely  successful.  He  had  shaped 
his  career  in  accordance  with  his  plan  and  saw  the  full  develop- 
ment come  nearer  with  the  passing  of  each  year.  Sane,  compe- 
tent, combining  imagination  with  the  sense  of  values  and  pro- 
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portion,  he  had  progressed  steadily  in  his  business,  rising  through 
the  different  grades  until  he  reached  a  high  position.  When  he 
was  thirty,  his  father  died,  leaving  him,  to  his  profound  astonish- 
ment, his  accumulated  savings  of  more  than  seventeen  thousand 
pounds.  He  went  back  to  the  Potteries  for  the  funeral  and  fol- 
lowed the  old  man  to  the  cemetery.  As  he  thought  of  his  lonely 
and  unvaried  life,  he  wondered  what  causes  had  led  to  such 
austerity  and  aloofness.  But  he  knew  nothing  of  his  father's 
history — whence,  and  why,  he  had  come  to  that  little  grocery  in 
the  smoke-dyed  village.  His  habits  and  ways  of  speech  had  given 
no  indication  of  his  early  training  and  environment:  no  trace  of 
dialect,  no  special  quality  of  voice,  suggested  a  particular  district 
or  class.  Self-sufficient,  unrevelative,  he  had  finished  the  account 
of  days  and  come  to  the  allotted  end;  and  whatever  tragedies  he 
had  known,  were  buried  with  the  perishable  body — or  continued 
beyond  the  grave  by  the  imperishable  soul.  John  thought  of  his 
mother — ignored,  blotted  out,  denied  the  resurrection  of  remem- 
brance and  love.  Was  there  a  connection  of  cause  and  effect  be- 
tween the  obliteration  of  the  dead  woman  and  the  seclusion  of 
the  silent  man?    He  did  not  pursue  the  train  of  thought. 

The  money,  with  his  own  savings,  gave  him  financial  security 
and  added  in  some  degree  to  his  prestige  with  the  firm.  He  was 
thirty-three  when  a  junior  partnership  was  offered  to  him.  He 
had  now  an  established  position  in  the  commercial  community; 
but,  though  he  had  given  constant  care  to  his  business  duties,  he 
was  beginning  to  be  known  also  in  outside  circles.  He  had  con- 
tinued his  reading  on  political  and  social  subjects;  had  written  a 
series  of  papers  for  a  leading  review  on  the  necessity  for  systema- 
tizing the  scattered  tendencies  toward  reform,  recasting  the  ad- 
ministrative departments  and  methods,  and  reshaping  the  politi- 
cal and  business  ideals  of  the  nation.  Efficiency  was  the  keynote : 
order  and  purpose  instead  of  muddle  and  uncertainty.  It  was 
his  intention  now  to  come  more  definitely  into  the  field  of  public- 
ity. He  began  to  prove  himself,  to  try  his  equipment,  by  speak- 
ing at  local  meetings. 

His  thoughts  had  naturally  turned  from  time  to  time  toward 
marriage;  but  vaguely,  impersonally.  A  loveless  union,  based 
on  mere  respect  and  considerations  of  worldly  advantage,  he 
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could  not  tolerate.  But  In  certain  ways  his  position  was  pecu- 
liarly lonely.  He  had  no  relatives,  no  heritage  of  a  name  and 
associations  connected  with  some  distinct  locality.  He  was  merely 
aware  of  the  fact,  without  offering  himself  any  sentimental  com- 
miseration. After  all,  his  childhood,  restricted  in  so  many  ways, 
had  yet  brought  him  big  ideas,  the  perception  of  enduring  pur- 
pose, the  resolve  to  act.  The  dreams  that  had  come  to  him  in  his 
bedroom  in  the  grocery  were  more  valuable  to  him,  rationalized 
and  energizing,  than  any  legacy  of  prejudices  and  position.  He 
had  avoided  vague  enthusiasms,  undirected  aspirations.  He  had 
prepared  himself  for  a  definite  place  and  a  definite  work;  and 
he  felt  that  the  consummation  could  not  be  long  delayed. 

His  engagement  and  marriage  came  with  the  simplicity  with 
which  important  events  appear  to  be  fitted  into  an  ordered  life. 
Mr.  Harrington,  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  invited  the 
new  partner  to  his  house.  There  he  met  Ethel  Harrington.  He 
was  attracted  by  her  at  once,  but  not  to  the  point  of  passionate 
regard,  of  love  at  first  sight.  His  nature  was  too  deliberate  and 
regulated  for  casual  extravagances  and  superficial  emotions.  But 
with  continued  proximity  and  fuller  comprehension  of  character, 
he  passed  from  friendship  to  affection.  Some  reciprocation,  as 
he  thought,  intensified  his  feeling:  he  was  more  and  more  in- 
fluenced by  a  sense  of  happiness,  energy,  power.  His  personality 
seemed  rounded,  complete.  He  had  found  a  woman  capable  of 
understanding,  sharing  and  inspiring  his  life.  Unspoilt,  unarti- 
ficial,  Ethel  appeared  to  possess  as  an  unquestioned  inheritance 
the  ideas  and  principles  which  he  had  found  and  systematized 
through  the  years.  Without  pedantry  or  affectation,  she  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  big  movements  for  reform.  She  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  in  political  and  social 
rights.  It  was  amusing  to  Ward  to  contrast  her  certainty  and 
repose  with  the  excited  demonstrations  of  the  militant  suffra- 
gettes. Her  absolute  freedom  from  prudery  and  self-conscious- 
ness was  a  revelation  to  him.  He  had  dreamed  of  such  women. 
He  did  not  know  they  existed. 

One  evening,  sure  of  his  feeling,  but  not  yet  aware  of  its  full 
intensity,  lie  asked  her  to  marry  him.  She  accepted  him.  In  the 
days  that   followed,  they  discussed  their  future  life,  and,  espe- 
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dally,  John's  political  career.  It  was  settled  that  he  should 
become  a  candidate  for  Parliament  at  the  first  suitable  opportu- 
nity. His  forcefulness,  his  clear  recognition  of  what  he  thought 
should  be  done,  and  how  it  should  be  done,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  Ethel. 

Only  one  cloud  darkened  their  engagement;  and  it  soon 
passed.  Alton  Towers,  an  actor  who  had  gained  a  big  reputa- 
tion during  the  previous  two  years,  made  Ethel's  acquaintance 
and  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house.  John  was  not  at 
first  disturbed:  but  Towers  was  an  unusually  handsome  man, 
physically  and  mentally  attractive  to  the  majority  of  women;  and 
Ethel  showed  unmistakable  Interest  in  him.  Occasionally  John 
intercepted  glances  that  seemed  perilously  provocative.  He  no- 
ticed that  Ethel  gained  in  animation  and  vivacity  when  Towers 
was  near  her;  that  she  began  to  follow  him  with  her  eyes  if  he 
moved  to  another  part  of  the  room.  The  affair  finally  seemed  to 
John  to  indicate  far  more  than  the  natural  attraction  of  ac- 
quaintances, with  the  sex-interest  sub-conscious.  He  brooded  and 
was  unhappy.  The  placidity  of  his  affection  was  shattered.  He 
had  not,  before,  looked  below  the  surface:  now  he  saw,  deep 
down,  volcanic  possibilities.  There  was  passion  in  his  love  and 
it  made  itself  felt  in  jealous  irritation  and  depression.  At  last 
he  spoke  to  Ethel,  as  calmly  as  he  could;  volunteered  to  give  her 
up,  if  she  thought  she  would  be  happier  with  Towers.  She  did 
not  say  anything  at  first,  but  weighed  his  words. 

"  One  thing,"  John  went  on,  "  I  think  It  right — necessary — 
to  tell  you.  We  have  never  had  any  concealment  about  such 
matters,  and  when  your  whole  future  may  be  affected  you  ought 
to  know  the  facts  without  any  equivocation.  Towers — it  isn't  his 
fault,  in  one  way:  he  has  drifted  with  the  usual  double-standard 
crowd — but  he  is  not  a  reliable  man.  He  is  not  a  decent  man. 
He  has  more  mistresses  than  morals;  and  he  talks  about  his 
experiences.  Boasts  about  them.  Do  you  want  that  kind  of 
man?" 

After  a  little  while  Ethel  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"  John,"  she  said,  "  you  don't  understand  women.  In  little  insig- 
nificant ways,  or  sometimes  in  big  ways,  we  may  be  attracted  by 
different  men.    It  is  part  of  our  nature.     Some  of  us  yield  to  the 
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attraction,  others  hide  their  feelings.  But  a  man  like  Towers 
means  no  more  to  me  than  a  painting  at  an  exhibition,  or  a 
statue,  or  a  night  at  the  opera.  He  isn't  permanent.  You  are. 
He  has  never  had  more  than  a  vagrant  impulse.  You  have  my 
whole  life,  given  deliberately  and  gladly." 

John  took  her  in  his  arms.  He  did  not  even  notice  that  his 
jealousy  and  depression  had  gone.  He  was  realizing  what  it 
meant — that  she  had  given  him  her  whole  life. 

They  were  married  in  December  and  went  to  Egypt  for  their 
honeymoon.  They  returned  to  a  newly  fitted  house  in  Elm  Park 
Gardens. 


Ill 


John  now  divided  his  time  between  his  business  duties  and 
his  political  career.  He  made  two  attempts  to  enter  Parliament, 
and  succeeded  on  the  second  occasion,  slightly  increasing  the  Lib- 
eral majority  in  a  by-election  at  Leek,  a  town  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  his  former  Goldenhill  home.  With  the  thoroughness 
that  had  become  an  integral  part  of  his  character,  he  pre- 
pared to  make  his  way  in  the  House  itself  and  to  create  a  defi- 
nite position  for  himself  in  the  country.  It  was  essential  that  he 
should  come,  slowly  and  surely — but  not  too  slowly — from  the 
undifferentiation  of  the  rank  and  file.  He  had  gone  through  the 
discipline  which  prepares  for  leadership;  he  had  natural  apti- 
tudes and  advantages;  and  he  had  a  definite  constructive  policy 
which  seemed,  both  to  himself  and  to  Ethel,  to  justify  him  in 
demanding  recognition.  How  shallow  were  the  pretensions  of 
the  majority  of  those  to  whom  the  name  of  statesman  was  gen- 
erally accorded!  Few  of  them  were  more  than  opportunists,  at 
the  best;  few  saw  other  than  dimly  into  the  future  or  realized 
the  enormous  force  of  the  wave  that  was  steadily  sweeping  over 
the  world.  Poverty  had  been  tinkered  with;  the  land  question 
had  been  tinkered  with ;  industrial  organization  had  been  tinkered 
with  .  .  .  the  country  was  a  veritable  tinker's  shop  !  Was  there 
anyone  but  himself — at  present  almost  unknown  in  the  great 
arena  of  public  life — who  had  dared  to  formulate — had  been 
compelled  to  formulate — a  policy  of  reconstruction  and  revitali- 
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zation  that  would  affect  every  life-current  of  the  nation  and  the 
empire?  He  would  be  accused,  perhaps,  of  Immaturity  and  con- 
celt.  Well,  what  matter?  And  of  what  should  the  tinkers  be 
accused? 

In  two  years  there  was  a  General  Election  and  Ward  was  re- 
elected by  his  constituency,  with  a  considerably  larger  majority 
than  he  had  secured  at  the  by-election.  His  consistent  work  had 
had  some  effect,  while  his  effective  speeches  during  the  campaign 
gave  him  more  than  a  local  reputation.  He  began  to  be  known 
as  an  able  man,  with  poise  and  purpose.  His  name  was  men- 
tion In  connection  with  an  under-secretaryshlp.  He  was  satisfied. 
He  felt  that  he  had  his  feet  firmly  on  the  ladder.  Cabinet  rank 
was  not  a  chimera :  he  saw  It  as  a  possibility  no  longer  remote. 

It  was  in  the  first  days  of  the  new  session  that  he  began  to 
notice  the  weakness  of  his  eyes.  He  had  overtaxed  them,  he 
thought,  with  his  constant  reading.  He  must  give  them  a  rest. 
Ethel  was  afraid  that  he  had  been  working  too  hard  altogether, 
and  a  growing  feeling  of  lassitude  convinced  him  that  she  was 
right:  he  was  suffering  a  reaction  from  the  constant  excitement  of 
the  political  campaign.  He  resolved  to  take  things  more  easily; 
but  he  continued  his  attendance  at  the  House.  It  was  while  re- 
turning one  night  from  a  late  sitting  that  he  received  full  con- 
firmation of  the  Idea  that  he  had  drawn  too  rapidly  and  heavily 
on  his  nervous  energy.  He  was  walking  home,  as  was  his  habit, 
for  the  exercise  and  the  fresh  air,  when  he  became  aware  of  a 
curious  clumsiness.  His  boots  seemed  too  large  for  him.  The 
elasticity  and  firmness  of  his  step  were  gone:  he  was  awkward, 
unsure. 

He  saw  that  the  matter  was  serious,  and  resolved  to  take 
a  complete  rest.  Ethel  suggested  a  place  in  the  country,  within 
comfortable  motor-range  of  the  capital.  He  assented,  and  they 
moved  In  the  spring  to  a  house  near  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  early  rising,  the  sunshine,  the  change  from 
London  streets  and  crowds. 

Yet  he  experienced  no  relief.  The  days  went  by  and  his 
llstlessness  increased.  He  felt  that  It  would  be  wise  to  consult 
a  physician.  His  case  was  evidently  not  one  for  unassisted  nature- 
cure.     Without  giving  any  specific  reason  to  Ethel,  he  motored 
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to  town  one  day,  to  see  his  doctor.  It  was  late  when  he  re- 
turned. 

A  month  went  by.  Ward,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness 
and  now  fully  aware  of  Its  cause,  found  difficulty  In  keeping  up  a 
semblance  of  cheerfulness.  He  made  a  continued  effort,  how- 
ever, and  was  keenly  grateful  for  Ethel's  attitude.  She  had  al- 
ways shared  his  hopes  and  plans;  the  gravity  of  his  Illness  was 
the  only  thing  he  had  concealed  from  her  since  their  marriage; 
and  he  watched  through  his  darkening  eyes  the  change  that  came 
over  her,  In  response,  as  he  conceived  It,  to  the  sense  of  his 
need.  She  had  been  considerate  In  all  her  ways  since  he  had 
known  her,  and  restful  or  stimulating  as  the  mood  and  occasion 
required:  but  now  a  special  spirituality  seemed  to  transfigure  her, 
her  eyes  had  the  soft  glow  of  a  young  mother,  her  voice  had  a 
caress  in  It.  As  his  own  heaviness  and  clumsiness  Increased,  she 
became  lighter  and  more  radiant.  Yet,  subtly,  there  was  a  hint 
of  wistfulness  and  anxiety  In  her  unguarded  moments. 

She  came  to  him  one  night,  as  he  was  sitting  In  the  room  that 
had  been  arranged  as  a  study.  Dinner  had  been  a  task  for  him. 
In  his  overwrought  condition.  He  had  excused  himself  for  half 
an  hour  on  the  plea  of  resting. 

When  she  came  in,  quietly,  she  found  him  sitting  by  the 
table:  his  head  was  bent  over  on  his  hands;  he  did  not  hear  her 
at  first. 

"  John,  dear,"  she  said,  running  her  fingers  slowly  through 
his  hair,  "  I  know  what  Is  the  matter  with  you." 

"My  God!"  he  said. 

She  was  startled,  but  went  on.  "  You  need  a  complete  change 
— a  change  of  climate,  scenery.  Interests,  occupations.  Let  us  go 
again  to  Egypt.  We  enjoyed  It  so  much — during  our  honey- 
moon. And  John,  there  Is  something  I  have  kept  from  you — 
that  I  wanted  to  tell  you " 

He  raised  his  head.  "  Walt  a  moment,  Ethel,  please."  He 
drew  a  long  breath.  "  There  Is  something  I  want  to  tell  you 
first.  I  have  been  thinking  about  it,  trying  to  see  the  right  way. 
And  I  have  only  seen  the  coward's  way.  Never  mind  your  lit- 
tle secrets,  dear."  He  tried  to  get  up,  as  if  feeling  the  neces- 
sity for  freedom;  but  sank  down  again. 
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*'  My  father,"  he  said,  "  was  a  stern,  lonely  man.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  his  real  history.  But  he  hated  a  lie.  Prob- 
ably he  had  good  cause.  He  said  that  a  He  was  damnable,  thrice 
damnable.  It  Is.  And  I  have  lived  a  He.  I  have  been  ashamed 
to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  was  afraid  you  would  shrink  from  me, 
shun  me,  loathe  me.  And  I  have  told  you  a  half-He.  But  there 
are  no  degrees  In  lying,  no  littleness  or  bigness.  All  lies  are 
abominable.  I  will  not  keep  your  love,  your  respect,  by  lying. 
If  I  am  vile,  you  shall  know  all  my  vlleness.  It  Is  your  right  to 
know.    You  shall  be  my  judge." 

She  was  trembling. 

"  Before  we  were  married,"  he  said,  *'  there  was  a  man — 
you  remember  Towers?  I  spoke  to  you  about  him.  I  told  you 
he  was  not  decent.  I  had  no  right  to  say  that.  I  was  as  bad 
as  he.  No,  I  don't  think —  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  thought  I  was 
honest.  I  thought  It  would  bring  you  shame  and  pain  to  marry 
him.     I  did  not  know  what  gifts  I  should  bring  to  you." 

She  made  no  sign. 

"  Years  ago,"  he  went  on,  "  more  than  ten  years  before  I 
knew  you — when  I  was  a  young  man,  alone  In  London — you 
can  understand —  It  was  only  for  a  time — perhaps  a  month.  It 
was  like  a  bad  dream.  I  tried  to  blot  It  out.  Never  repeated. 
Never  went  back.  I  thought  It  was  all  over.  Gone.  Wiped  out 
by  years  of  effort,  of  work  worth  while." 

"  It  is  over,"  she  said,  after  a  moment. 

He  shook  his  head.  ''  No.  There  Is  no  past,  In  nature. 
There  Is  one  enduring  present.  Slowly,  surely.  Inevitably  .  .  . 
Ethel,  I  was  as  Ignorant  as  a  child  of  all  the  laws  of  hygiene,  of 
all  the  fatal  retribution  that  avenges  Immorality — to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation " 

She  made  an  involuntary  movement.    Her  lips  twitched. 

"  So  far  as  I  know,"  he  continued,  "  I  had  none  of  the  usual 
signs  of  disease.  At  least,  I  have  noticed  none.  What  Is  called 
the  primary  stage  seems  to  have  passed  by.  No  doubt  I  had  an 
extraordinary  constitution.  But  the  poison  has  lurked  in  me  all 
these  years,  establishing  itself  impregnably." 

"  Impregnably?  "  she  repeated.  "Surely  there  Is  a  cure. 
Professor  Ehrllch " 
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*'  There  Is  a  chance,"  he  answered.  "  A  chance.  No  more. 
I  have  found  out  too  late.  The  mischief  has  gone  unchecked 
too  long,  too  far. — If  It  had  come  at  the  time,"  he  said,  ''  so  that 
I  knew  .  .  .  But  to  wait — to  creep  on —  It  seems  unjust. 
I  suppose  It  Isn't. 

"  One  month,"  he  went  on,  after  a  pause.  "The  rest  of  my 
life  has  been  straight.  Absolutely.  It  does  seem  dispropor- 
tionate. And  my  dreams — all  my  dreams  for  the  people — I'm 
not  thinking  of  myself,  Ethel.  I'm  thinking  of  you — of  the 
waste — of  all  that  might  have  been " 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  brow.  "Poor  boy  I"  she  said. 
"  Poor  boy  I  "  He  felt  that  she  was  trembling  excessively.  A 
sob  came  from  her.  "  My  baby  I  "  she  whispered.  "  My  little 
baby  I" 

He  wheeled  round,  convulsively.  "  What  In  God's  name  do 
you  mean?  " 

"  It  Is  nothing,"  she  said.  "  I  was  dreaming.  I  must  think. 
Let  me  go.    Please." 

His  mind  went  back  with  something  of  Its  old  quickness. 
What  was  it  that  she  had  been  about  to  tell  him  when  she  came 
into  the  room — tKe  "  little  secret,"  as  he  had  called  It,  that  he 
had  interrupted  in  his  clumsy  self-concern?  The  change  that  he 
had  noticed  in  her,  and  had  attributed  to  her  special  thoughtful- 
ness  for  him;  the  look  of  expectant  motherhood  in  her  eyes  .  .  . 
did  they  mean  .   .  .    ? 

"  Ethel,"  he  said,  "  for  God  Almighty's  sake,  forgive  me  I  " 

She  knew  that  he  knew.  For  a  moment  her  half-control  broke 
down  completely.  "Tainted!"  she  cried.  "Loathsomely, 
irretrievably!     Unborn — and  already  worse  than  dead!" 

He  had  no  comfort  for  her.  The  Mills  of  God  had  ground 
slowly  through  the  years,  but  verily  they  had  ground  exceeding 
sure. 

He  let  her  go.  For  nearly  an  hour  he  stayed  where  he  was, 
In  the  darkness.  When  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  revolver  shot,  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  known  from  the  beginning  of  all  time 
that  this  was  the  Inevitable  end. 

He  stumbled  out  to  find  her. 


THE    FIELD    OF    DUST 

Shaemas  O  Sheel 

THIS  is  the  field  of  dust. 
Spear-flash  and  sword-thrust 
Wages  the  battle  here, 
Aye,  and  long  must  I 
How  does  the  field  appear? 
Much  as  a  flowery  place 
Reft  of  its  vernal  grace. 
Trampled  under  the  race. 
Blood  in  a  crust, 
Wreckage  and  dust. 
Only  that  there  and  here 
Virginal  vales  appear; 
Yet  all  the  atmosphere 
Darkens  with  dust ! 

Who  is  it,  foul  of  face. 
Leads  a  foul  host  apace 
Into  this  frightened  place? 
Lo,  he  is  strong! 
All  the  winds  shrink  and  flee. 
Curdles  the  earth,  yet  seel 
They  own  his  majesty. 
Loathsome  and  strong  I 
Lo,  he  is  known  too  well. 
He  is  the  Khan  of  Hell, 
Regent  is  he  of  Wrong, 
Lord  of  this  reeling  throng. 
Reeling  and  whirling  long, 
Savage  and  fell; 
Leads  he  this  host  obscene. 
Miring  the  world^s  live  green. 
Leaving  no  waters  clean. 
Chanting  a  spell 
303 
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Whereat  the  Heavens  flame 

Scarlet  with  wordless  shame, 

And  all  the  world's  fair  fame 

Crashes  to  Hell! 

Delicate  things  are  dashed 

Doomward,  fair  temples  crashed 

Terribly,  heroes  slashed 

Unto  the  bone; 

Woe  to  all  things  that  grow 

Upward,  and  wall  and  woe 

Unto  the  fair,  follow 

That  host  alone! 

Ah,  that  the  green  and  fair 

Valleys  of  anywhere 

Must  know  and  must. 

Such  a  dark  armament 

Fouling  the    firmament, 

Making  a  flowery  zone 

Dark  field  of  dust! 

Spear-flash  and  sword-thrust 
Wages  the  battle  here, 
Where  there  was  once  the  grace 
Of  a  calm,  sunny  place — 
Ah,  that  was  yesteryear! 
Now  It's  a  hostlng-place, 
Dark  field  of  dust! 

This  Is  the  field  of  dust. 
Spear-flash  and  sword-thrust 
Wages  the  battle  here, 
Aye,  and  long  must! 
See  what  bright  wings  appear 
Over  the  dust! 

Who  Is  It,  glad  with  grace. 
Morning  upon  his  face. 
Swifter  than  light  apace 
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Pierces  the  dark, 
Strikes  to  his  mark, 
Glorifies  all  the  place. 
Laying  the  demons  stark? 
Hark  to  his  clarion,  hark, 
Sunlight  made  audible, 
Glad  with  a  golden  spell. 
Golden  with   grace! 
White  all  his  warriors  are. 
Each  spear  a  piercing  star. 
Lending  a  light  to  war; 
And  every  face 
Blends  wrath  and  pity  so 
Scarce  need  they  strike  a  blow; 
Fair  things  that  used  to  grow 
In  this  sad  place 
Look  up  and  glorify 
Once  more  the  infinite  sky. 
And  the  foul  demons  fly 
Shrieking,  and  fall  and  die. 
Dumb  with  disgrace. 
Surely  his  name  is  known 
Close  to  the  Infinite  Throne, 
Sure  it  must  spell 
Strength  Of  The  Living  God — 
Hail,  Mich-a-el! 

Spear-flash  and  sword-thrust 
Wages  the  battle  here. 
Aye,  and  long  must! 
What  is  the  field  of  dust? 
What  are  the  hosts  that  here 
Robed  with  red  wrath  appear, 
Hot  with  war-lust, 
Dark  mace  and  starry  spear 
Splint'ring  in  mad  career. 
Clouding  a  world  so  fair 
Dark  with  the  dust? 
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Ah,  not  from  Heaven  or  Hell 

Host  they  who  wage  so  well; 

Lucifer,  Mich-a-el 

Are  not  their  names; 

Their  strength  no  miracle 

Of  power  Celestial, 

Nor  of  the  Flames. 

And  the  broad  battle-place 

Where  they  meet  face  to  face 

Bruiting  their  claims, 

Is  no  terrestrial  strand. 

No   astrologic  land; 

I  am  these  valleys,  and 

I  am  their  names  1 

I  am  the  field  of  dust, 

I,  who  am  body  and  soul; 

I  am  the  muster-roll 

Of  all  the  demons  foul; 

I  am  the  splendid  whole 

Legion  whose  spears  extol 

God,  whose  sword-thrust 

Gilds  the  dark  dust. 

Here  does  the  battle  roll 

Endless,   and  must. 

I  am  the  Khan  of  Hell, 

Regent  am  I  of  Wrong, 

I  am  God's  angel  strong, 

I,  Mich-a-el. 

Out  of  the  deeps  of  me 

Throng  the  red  cavalry. 

And  the  white  angels,  see, 

In  my  soul  dwell. 

Naught  can  assail  me,  naught 

Cause  the  red  ruin  wrought 

But  my  own  lust, 

And  I  can  trust 

Naught  but  my  Godhood,   naught. 
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Here  In  the  dust 

Fight  I   forevermore, 

And  my  own  strength  outpour, 

Spear-flash  and  sword-thrust; 

I  am  the  spear  and  sword, 

I  am  the  Fiend  and  Lord, 

I  am  the  field  of  dust, 

I  am  the  field  of  dust, 

Life's  rage  on  me  out-poured, 

Fight  I  with  spear  and  sword. 

Aye,  as  I  must; 

I  am  the  Fiend  and  Lord, 

I  am  the  flash  and  thrust, 

I  am  the  field  of  dust, 

I  am  the  dust. 

II 

HE    WHOM   A    DREAM   HATH   POSSESSED 

HE  whom  a  dream  hath  possessed  knoweth  no  more  of 
doubting. 
For  mist  and  the  blowing  of  winds  and  the  mouthing 
of  words  he  scorns; 
Not  the  sinuous   speech  of  schools  he  hears,   but   a  knightly 
shouting, 
And  never  comes  darkness  down,  yet  he  greeteth  a  million 
morns. 

He  whom  a  dream  hath  possessed  knoweth  no  more  of  roaming; 

All  roads  and  the  flowing  of  waves  and  the  speediest  flight  he 
knows. 
But  wherever  his  feet  are  set,  his  soul  is  forever  homing. 

And  going,  he  comes,  and  coming  he  heareth  a  call  and  goes. 

He  whom  a  dream  hath  possessed  knoweth  no  more  of  sorrow, 
At  death  and  the  dropping  of  leaves  and  the  fading  of  suns 
he  smiles, 
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For  a  dream  remembers  no  past   and  scorns  the   desire   of   a 
morrow, 
And  a  dream  In  a  sea  of  doom  sets  surely  the  ultimate  Isles. 

He  whom  a  dream  hath  possessed  treads  the  Impalpable  marches, 
From  the  dust  of  the  day's  long  road  he  leaps  to  a  laughing 
star. 

And  the  ruin  of  worlds  that  fall  he  views  from  eternal  arches, 
And  rides  God's  battlefield  In  a  flashing  and  golden  car. 


Ill 
DREAMS    AND    THE    WORLD 

I  WILL  not  lose  grasp  of  the  world  because  of  my  dream; 
Because  of  my  dream  I  cannot  lose  grasp  of  the  world; 
Heed  not  the  ways  of  the  creepers,  O  dreamers  of  dreams; 
Dreams  are  the  light  feet  of  goats  on  the  crags  of  the  world ! 


A    CITY    EQUINOCTIAL 
Edith  Wyatt 

THE  city  mists  lie  dreaming.     From  afar 
Over  the  sea  of  roof-tops  veiled  and  hoar 
And  hung  with  sapphire  lights,  the  brumal  wind, 
The  rains  transpirant  break  the  clouds  to  stream 
On  tenement  and  warehouse,  wharf  and  spire. 

The  buoy-lights  throb.     Fog-horns  bay.     Athwart 

Black  shaft  and  chimney  pillared  in  the  smoke, 

Past  high-splashed  walls,   past  corniced  street,   swart   alley, 

On  crane  and  shack,  the  rain  swings,  beautiful — 

0  beautiful,  thrilled  with  the  brumal  wind. 
Wind  of  the  night,  crying  full,  full,  and  deep, 
Resurgent  from  afar. 

By  rain-whipped  roads. 
By  whistling  tree,  over  the  wheat-fields  bare. 
The  broken  cane.  South,  North  and  East  and  West, 
On  bayou,  swale,  lake,  mountain-top  and  valley 
Runs  the  great  storm.     To-night,  to-night 
Past  countless  house-walls  down  this  very  street 
Of  my  own  life  It  courses — storm  of  the  Gulf, 
Storm  of  the  terraced  lakes,  the  ocean  shores 
Reverberant  afar — wind  of  the  world. 

Cry,  cry  again,  great  voice. 

Voice  of  the  hungry  storm. 

Cry  full  and  far  In  beauty.     For  till  now 

1  never  heard  your  cool-spaced  ragged  chords 
Break  on  the  city  housetops  so  profoundly — 
Welling  and  coursing  from  undying  springs. 

Pure,  pure  and  deep  from  countless  wells  and  springs — 
The  tone  of  striving,  the  clear  tone  of  tears 
Inevitable — voice  of  the  surgent  world, 
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The  speech  of  disappointments  and  desires, 
Voice  of  the  urgent  world,  full,  full,  and  deep, 
The  voice  of  mortal  hungers. 

More  responsive, 
Richly  responsive,  and  more  beautiful 
To  me  the  rain,  the  wind,  the  night  that  tell 
Over  my  country's  wide-spread  plains  and  towns. 
Along  a  thousand  cities'  towers  and  lights, 
The  strength  aspirant  of  the  longing  earth. 
Than  all  the  high,  ecstatic  hymns  and  harps 
Of  an  envisioned  heaven.     Till  I  heard 
Fate,  death,  desire  speak  deep  for  all  men,  heard 
From  springs  unknown  the  far,  clear  tone  of  tears 
Inevitable,  from  unfathomed  keeps, 
I  could  not  know  nor  dream  of  beauty,  hark 
To  the  great  broken  music  of  the  world, 
The  hungry  storm. 

Cry,  cry  again,  quick  voice,  across  this  street, 

My  life — 

Wind  of  the  world,  storm  of  the  world,  my  world. 

On  unremembering  nights,  blow  back,  as  now 

You  cry  down  corniced  street  and  swart-splashed  alley, 

Over  a  thousand  cities'  spires  and  lights. 

The  singing  prairie  brown-spread,  plain  and  free, 

Up  from  the  Gulf,  up  from  the  ocean  shores. 

Resurgent  from  afar. 


THE    UNSPECTACULAR    FAMINE 

An  Intimate  Study  of  China's  Tragedy 
William  T.  Ellis 

CHINA  has  not  only  been  torn  by  revolution  during  re- 
cent months,  but  of  greater  immediate  interest  to  mil- 
lions of  her  people  is  the  unprecedented  famine  which 
has  followed  the  disastrous  floods  in  the  Yangtze  valley.  The 
famine  has  been  a  greater  factor  in  the  revolution  than  the  cable 
dispatches  have  made  clear.  The  world  has  already  been  aroused 
to  the  enormity  of  this  calamity,  and  relief  measures  are  under 
way.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  here  what  the  famine  really  means 
to  the  people;  but  the  colossal  tragedy  is  very  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  other  missionaries  who  live  in  the  stricken  region  (where 
there  have  been  seventy  famines  in  "joo  years).  They  have  been 
foremost  in  relief  work,  and  have  saved  probably  millions  of 
lives, 

''  Yaoming!    Yaoming! '' 

Muttered  by  passers-by  on  country  roadsides,  spoken  with 
dramatic  Intensity  by  village  elders,  or  walled  by  women  whose 
suffering  had  approached  the  verge  of  hysteria,  that  word  be- 
came familiar  to  my  ear  as  I  traversed  the  centre  of  China's 
famine  district.  When  translated,  it  revealed  the  dramatic  in- 
stinct which  lies  deep  in  the  breasts  of  the  stolid,  money-loving, 
materialistic  Chinese.  For  they  have  personified  the  famine  into 
a  cruel,  deliberate,  patient,  relentless  monster,  sure  of  its  prey, 
and  their  cry  is  ''  Yaoming!  Yaoming  f — ''  It  wants  our  lives! 
It  wants  our  lives  I  " 

If  the  devourer  would  only  be  satisfied  with  their  crops,  their 
homes,  their  cattle,  and  their  household  goods  (which  it  has  al- 
ready consumed),  their  bitterness  would  not  be  so  Intense:  but 
they  foresee,  and  humanity's  ancient  terror  of  death  creeps  Into 
their  eyes  at  the  vision,  that  this  famine  will  not  quit  its  prey 
until  it  has  been  glutted  with  human  life.     Having  grubbed  the 
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very  earth  bare  of  its  roots  and  weeds,  these  three  or  four  mil- 
lion peasants  in  North-Central  China  perceive  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  cross  the  three  or  four  months  that  still  in- 
tervene between  the  end  of  February  and  the  spring  wheat 
harvest. 

This  grim,  hopeless  waiting  for  slow  and  inevitable  death 
is  not  so  spectacular  as  the  tense  battle-front  of  an  army  waiting 
for  the  command  to  charge  into  the  jaws  of  destruction:  but  it 
contains  certain  deeper  elements  of  tragedy.  Here  is  time  for 
all  the  human  emotions  to  enter  into  play.  A  highly-strung,  des- 
perate, just-for-the-moment  courage  will  not  serve  in  this  case. 
These  people  must  sit  eye  to  eye  with  a  terrible  and  inexorable 
end  for  days  and  weeks  and  months.  They  must  listen  to  the 
heart-bursting  wails  of  their  little  children  pleading  for  food 
which  they  cannot  give.  Husbands  whose  strength  is  no  longer 
protection  must  feel  the  thin  arms  of  their  wives  about  their 
necks,  and  know  that  they  are  coming  short  of  man's  primal  duty 
to  provide  for  his  own. 

The  little  white  rags  of  mourning  on  the  women's  heads, 
which  now  blossom  more  plentifully  than  weeds  in  the  famine 
field,  mutely  tell  their  own  tale  of  children  and  husbands  laid 
away  without  the  funeral  pomp  that  is  inseparable  from  the  deep- 
est religious  convictions  of  the  Chinese.  One  day  this  week  I 
saw  a  man's  body,  only  partly  wrapped  in  matting,  lying  in  a  gut- 
ter, while,  hard-eyed  and  staring,  like  a  stone  image  of  grief,  the 
widow  stood  beside  it,  apparently  unable  to  lift  the  burden  and 
bear  it  away.  That  was  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  dreadful 
drama  which  is  being  enacted  over  forty  thousand  square  miles 
of  country,  with  the  life-thirsty  famine  playing  the  leading  role. 

The  horror  of  it  looms  up  from  whatever  angle  of  vision  an 
observer  approaches  this  calamity:  and  even  when  he  has  his 
eyes  averted.  Take  such  a  commonplace  matter  as  a  load  of 
firewood,  for  instance:  surely  that  can  have  little  to  do  with  the 
misfortunes  of  these  peasants  whose  dark  yellow  faces  wear  the 
unmistakable  famine  pallor!  In  the  neighborhood  of  Suchien, 
which  is  about  the  geographical  centre  of  the  stricken  territory, 
firewood  is  selling  for  one-half  the  usual  price,  although  the 
broom  corn,  rushes  and  brushwood  burned  by  the  Chinese  is  more 
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than  double  what  It  normally  costs.  The  handful  of  foreigners 
at  Suchlen  (which  Is  so  far  out  of  the  world  that  I  was  Informed 
that  I  was  probably  the  first  traveller  to  visit  It)  do  not  rejoice 
over  the  cheapness  of  firewood,  however,  for  they  know  that  It 
has  been  made  plentiful  because  the  people  have  torn  down  their 
mud  houses  In  order  to  sell  the  few  supporting  timbers,  and  be- 
cause the  farmers  have  dug  up  their  fruit  and  shade  trees  In  or- 
der to  market  them  as  fuel.  During  a  single  day  while  I  was  In 
Suchlen  my  missionary  host  had  twelve  tables  brought  to  him 
for  sale:  poor  and  rickety  enough,  and  useless  to  him,  except  to 
burn,  yet  they  were  the  chief  articles  of  household  furniture  and 
ornament  of  twelve  homes. 

That  same  missionary's  dispensary  Is  visited  these  days  by 
an  unusual  number  of  Chinese  suffering  from  stomach  troubles : 
In  desperate  endeavors  to  stay  the  gnawlngs  of  the  Inner  man 
with  something,  they  have  eaten  poisonous  weeds.  Even  the 
leaves,  roots,  fungus,  grass  and  bark  from  which  the  people  are 
extracting  a  measure  of  nutrition  are  causing  suffering,  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  deep  ravages  of  disease  later.  "  What  are 
you  eating?"  I  asked  the  head-man  of  a  village;  he  pointed  to 
the  food  the  women  were  preparing  to  eat,  and  added,  "  Every- 
body is  eating  greens,  and  our  stomachs  grow  the  cold  sickness." 
That  man  himself  is  considered  prosperous,  and  will  be  given  no 
relief,  when  relief  comes:  yet  his  daily  food,  instead  of  being 
seven  bowls  of  rice,  is  now  two  bowls  of  rice,  mixed  with  a  pot  of 
weeds.  His  next-door  neighbor,  a  picture  of  despair  and  per- 
plexity, cried:  "  Look  at  me,  I  have  twelve  mouths  to  feed:  what 
can  I  do?  We  have  been  eating  two  meals  a  day,  with  only  one 
bowl  of  rice  mixed  in  the  mess  of  greens  " — and  the  weeds  were 
at  hand  when  he  spoke. 

Pointing  to  a  sweet-faced  little  girl  of  five,  with  snapping 
black  eyes,  who  stood  alongside  of  me,  he  continued:  "Yester- 
day I  carried  her  out  to  sell  her,  but  on  the  way  I  heard  the  for- 
eigners were  coming  to  be  our  saving  star,  so  I  brought  her 
back."  He  was  more  fortunate  than  one  of  his  neighbors,  who 
a  few  days  previously  had  sold  his  ten-year-old  daughter  for  four 
thousand  cash  (about  four  dollars).  On  the  way  back  the  mid- 
dleman robbed  him  of  all  the  money  except  one  dollar  and  two 
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quarts  of  rice.  Still  another  neighbor  had  sold  his  child  for 
three  dollars.  In  none  of  these  particular  cases  were  the  chil- 
dren designed  for  Immoral  purposes :  they  would  become  slave 
girls  In  well-to-do  families  and  possibly  the  wives  of  sons  of  their 
purchasers.  When  first  I  was  asked  to  buy  children  I  was  shocked : 
since  then  I  have  come  to  realize  that  this  apparently  cruel  pro- 
cedure Is  a  means  of  saving  the  child's  life,  and  of  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  family.  In  every  case  of  the  sale  of  children  that 
I  have  Investigated  the  step  was  literally  a  last  resort:  every 
other  salable  possession  had  been  sold,  and  every  other  method 
of  securing  food  exhausted. 

A  famine  sets  at  naught  normal  conditions  and  tastes.  The 
peasant  farmer  of  Central  China  ordinarily  feeds  his  stock,  as  a 
poorer  grade  of  fodder,  dried  sweet  potato  vines.  Now  he  has 
no  stock:  last  summer  fresh  meat  sold  for  less  than  half  price  in 
the  markets  of  Suchien,  because  so  many  farm  animals  went  to 
the  block.  At  present,  naturally,  with  the  usual  supply  gone,  the 
few  wealthy  who  can  afford  meat  find  it  very  high.  When  sweet- 
potato  leaves  were  fed  to  the  cattle  and  hogs,  they  were  plentiful 
at  two  and  a  half  cash  (a  fraction  of  a  cent)  a  cattle:  a  cattle 
is  one  and  a  third  pounds.  Now  sweet-potato  leaves  are  scarce  at 
twenty-eight  cash  a  cattle  and  the  farmers  who  can  get  them  for 
their  own  food  are  envied  by  their  neighbors  who  are  subsisting 
on  weeds. 

A  common  fertilizer  in  this  part  of  China  is  the  refuse  of 
peanuts, — shells,  vines,  and  the  waste  of  the  nut  itself,  after  all 
the  oil  has  been  extracted.  This  Is  pressed  Into  the  form  of  big 
discs,  the  size  of  an  American  cheese.  The  same  Is  also  true  of 
the  waste  product  of  bean-oil,  which  is  similarly  treated.  As  fer- 
tilizer, and  emergency  food  for  cattle,  this  stuff  brought  from 
ten  to  fifteen  cash  per  cattle  In  the  market:  to-day  it  sells  for 
twenty-eight  cash,  and  Is  being  used  only  for  human  food,  and 
that  by  the  comparatively  well-to-do. 

Stock  phrases  become  luminous  and  significant  when  the  con- 
ditions that  give  them  birth  are  perceived.  Thus  ''  famine 
prices  "  is  no  idle  term  to  one  who  has  visited  a  famine  region. 
Wheat  that  sold  six  months  ago  for  twenty-four  cash  a  cattie  now 
can  scarcely  be  bought   for  seventy:  barley,    once   eighteen   to 
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twenty  cash,  now  brings  forty  to  fifty.  Corn  sold  for  eighteen  to 
twenty  cash  a  cattle:  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  procure  at  sixty- 
five  to  seventy.  With  good  reason,  the  first  consignment  of  re- 
lief from  Shanghai  took  the  form  of  flour,  to  be  sold  at  the  old 
figure,  in  order  to  break  these  prices  which  are  ruining  even  the 
prosperous.  The  former  Government  engaged  to  supply  the 
famine  sufferers  with  a  cent  and  a  half  apiece  a  day,  and  really 
made  a  serious  effort  to  carry  out  this  promise.  But  It  will  take 
at  least  a  generation  of  "  New  China  "  before  the  officials  could 
hope  to  administer  such  an  admirable  purpose,  or  cope  effi- 
ciently with  an  extraordinary  emergency  like  this. 

''  We  are  living  now,"  said  a  man  with  eyes  which  only  a 
Dante  could  describe,  as  we  talked  together,  one  day  shortly 
before  the  Chinese  New  Year;  "  but  after  we  have  crossed  the 
year,  we  shall  long  for  grain  and  long  for  grain  until  we  long 
to  death."  As  yet  the  people  are  not  dropping  like  flies  on  the 
roadside.  The  actual  deaths,  due  to  starvation  alone,  have  been 
few,  considering  the  vast  numbers  of  the  famishing;  but  lack  of 
food  has  made  the  people  an  easy  prey  to  disease,  so  that  the 
plague  of  smallpox,  to  cite  an  illustration,  is  having  an  easy  con- 
quest of  the  territory,  one  home  in  three  at  the  famine's  centre 
being  at  present  afflicted  with  the  disease. 

Worse  woes  await.  Thanks  to  the  phenomenal  endurance  of 
the  Chinese,  who  are  harder  to  kill  than  any  other  human  beings 
on  earth,  the  people  have  kept  at  bay  the  famine  monster  through 
all  the  months  since  summer :  but  the  end  is  at  hand.  ''  Yaoming! 
Yaoming!^'  March,  April  and  May  will  probably  yield  a  death's 
harvest,  compared  with  which  the  total  of  dead  in  any  mod- 
ern war  will  appear  small.  However,  since  the  victims  will  not 
He  in  heaps  or  rows,  within  the  view  of  camera  or  correspondent, 
they  will  not  startle  humanity:  the  people  will  perish  in  their 
homes,  like  animals  crawling  to  their  lairs  to  die. 

The  note  of  despair  sounded  by  the  man  quoted  In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  changed  to  another  tone  in  the  case  of  the  vil- 
lage patriarch,  an  old,  bent  man,  with  watery  eyes,  who  sup- 
ported himself  on  a  sage's  "  thinking  stick."  With  respect  to  him- 
self the  old  man  had  declared  his  intention  of  selling  his  clothes 
for  two  hundred  cash   (twenty  cents)   and  spending  the  money 
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for  enough  opium  to  enable  him  to  commit  suicide.  "  What  else 
can  I  do?  "  he  pathetically  asked.  Concerning  the  village  he  said 
to  the  missionary,  whom  he  recognized  as  the  only  source  through 
whom  aid  could  come,  "  If  you  foreigners  help  us  now.  In  our 
next  transmigration  we  will  help  you."  Wherein  he  perhaps 
spoke  more  truly  than  he  knew:  for  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
"  psychological  moment  "  for  China  to  receive  a  new  impression 
of  the  foreigners  whom  she  so  deeply  suspects  and  dislikes.  Some- 
thing of  the  Importance  of  this  is  seen  by  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries, who,  with  a  rare  opportunity  for  making  "  rice  Christians," 
prefer  the  greater  ultimate  advantage  of  establishing  the  pres- 
tige of  civilization  and  Christianity.  I  heard  a  woman  otier  to 
join  my  companion's  church  If  he  would  only  help  her:  he  ex- 
plained that  she  stood  a  better  chance  of  assistance  as  she  was, 
for  not  a  penny  of  the  general  relief  funds  have  been  or  would 
be  given  to  Christians,  so  long  as  missionaries  remained  the  dis- 
tributors. Needy  church  members  are  being  cared  for  by  the 
missionaries  privately,  helped  by  personal  friends. 

One  of  the  opinions  a  famine  Investigator  must  revise  is  that 
starvation  always  emaciates.  True,  a  few  photographs  have 
been  taken,  to  meet  public  expectation,  of  pitifully  thin  children 
In  China's  famine  district,  but  In  every  case  these  were  secured 
in  a  hospital  where  disease  had  joined  hands  with  hunger.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  starving,  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  become 
bloated  and  swollen  as  with  dropsy.  I  have  talked  with  all  but 
one  of  the  physicians  in  the  famine  district,  and  with  most  of  the 
missionaries,  and  all  agree  upon  this  point.  There  Is  a  disten- 
sion and  reddening  of  the  upper  eyelids,  a  swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men, of  the  face,  and  then  of  the  body  generally.  These  signs, 
together  with  the  peculiar  dusky,  unphotographable  pallor,  are 
the  signature  of  starvation. 

Day  after  day  one  may  travel  over  a  vast  area  and  meet  this 
ghastly  look.  The  Chinese  peasants,  like  all  Orientals,  do  not 
dwell  in  isolated  farmhouses,  but  in  villages.  These  homes  are 
made  of  mud,  and  straw-thatched,  and  furnished  with  a  meagre- 
ness  comparable  to  nothing  In  Christendom.  As  the  villagers  sit 
In  their  doorways,  or  talk  together  in  clusters  upon  the  one  over- 
shadowing theme  (for  they  now  have  nothing  to  do:  they  must 
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await  their  end  in  idleness),  the  progress  of  starvation  in  each 
may  be  read  in  his  complexion.  In  one  small  village,  containing 
a  few  prosperous  families,  my  companion  stopped  the  conversa- 
tion, and  divided  into  two  groups  the  cluster  of  thirty-two  men, 
women  and  children  which  surrounded  us.  We  were  in  an  offi- 
cial's home  at  the  time,  and  the  presence  of  his  women  and  chil- 
dren increased  the  proportion  of  the  healthy.  On  one  side  were 
ranged  those  whose  appearance  was  normal :  on  the  other,  those 
who  unmistakably  wore  the  famine  pallor — so  unmistakably  that 
I,  unused  to  the  famine  and  to  the  Chinese,  could  instantly  detect 
it.  The  result  was  that  of  those  thirty-two  villagers,  only  six 
could  be  said  to  be  free  from  plain  signs  of  starvation,  while 
twenty-six  were  manifestly  suffering  from  lack  of  food.  Re- 
peatedly, in  various  villages,  we  applied  this  same  test,  but  we 
never  obtained  a  better  proportion  of  the  healthy.  Obviously, 
within  a  few  weeks  these  ill-fed  ones  will  be  dying  in  their  homes 
and  on  the  roadsides,  far  beyond  the  ken  of  the  uncaring  world. 
All  this  is  unspectacular,  in  the  broad  interpretation  of  that 
word.  The  real  weight  of  this  terrible  calamity  is  falling  where 
civilization's  eye  does  not  penetrate.  Yet  there  is  one  aspect  of 
the  famine  that  masses  a  small  part  of  the  misery  in  an  interest- 
compelling  fashion.  While  the  country  was  yet  submerged  by  the 
spring  and  summer  floods  which  were  the  cause  of  the  disaster, 
and  while  mud-houses  were  tumbling  by  the  thousands  into  the 
water,  a  south-bound  procession  began  that  resembled  the  fleeing 
of  the  wild  animals  before  the  approach  of  a  forest  fire:  only 
these  people  sought  to  evade  the  menacing  monster  Famine, 
bloodthirsty  for  their  lives.  Many  crowded  to  the  water's  edge 
the  Chinese  junks  going  down  the  canal:  others  trundled  their 
poor  possessions  and  their  children  on  wheelbarrows.  By  scores 
and  hundreds  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  they  gathered 
about  the  walls  of  cities  to  the  south  of  the  Yangtze  River.  Such 
as  could  secure  a  few  cash  made  themselves  shelters  of  matting, 
an  entire  family  being  crowded  into  a  hut  less  than  waist  high. 
I  have  inspected  many  thousands  of  these  huts — each  a  separate 
story  of  misery — but  I  do  not  recall  one  that  was  high  enough  to 
permit  a  man  to  stand  erect,  or  wide  enough  to  enable  him  to 
lie  down  at  full  length. 
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These  ominous,  and  yet  amazingly  law-abiding,  cities  of  the 
starving,  perishing  from  cold,  disease  and  hunger  within  a  few 
yards  of  flaunting  grain  shops,  compelled  official  attention.  A 
measure  of  relief  was  given  to  at  least  a  proportion  of  the  refu- 
gees in  these  concentration  camps,  although  it  was  in  no  case  ade- 
quate. The  Chinese  estimate  of  the  number  of  these  refugees 
far  exceeded  a  million:  I  myself  saw  only  half  a  million.  The 
variety  of  hardship  and  suffering  which  these  insufficient  mat- 
houses  covered  would  afford  substance  for  volumes.  There  are, 
for  example,  the  births,  babies  being  brought  into  the  world  by 
starving  mothers  lying  on  the  bare  ground,  with  no  clothes  await- 
ing the  little  ones,  no  friendly  hand  to  care  for  them  and  no  fire 
to  warm  them.  At  the  other  extreme  are  the  deaths,  so  numer- 
ous that  one  almost  became  callous  at  the  sight  of  them.  The 
other  day  a  missionary  visitor  to  the  Chinkiang  camp  came  across 
the  dead  body  of  a  woman  in  one  of  the  huts.  Beside  it  lay  three 
small  children.  The  woman  had  been  dead  since  the  previous 
day,  but  the  children  were  too  small  to  realize  it. 

One  of  the  pathetic  sidelights  on  the  famine  is  that  some  of 
the  bereaved  women  can  conform  to  China's  inexorable  custom 
concerning  the  wearing  of  mourning  only  by  sticking  a  few  white 
strings  of  flax  or  of  dried  grass  in  their  hair,  because  they  can- 
not afford  so  much  as  eight  square  inches  of  old  white  rag.  Dis- 
ease In  these  camps  is  another  harrowing  chapter.  In  one  place, 
Yangchow,  smallpox  broke  out  among  the  refugees,  but  the  offi- 
cials refused  to  permit  the  foreign  doctors  to  vaccinate.  It  really 
appears  as  if  the  greatest  activity  has  been  shown  by  the  Chinese 
officials  in  the  direction  of  the  ingenious  and  multiform,  though 
entirely  vain,  endeavors  to  get  their  immemorial  *'  squeeze  " 
from  the  foreign  relief  funds.  Europeans  in  the  East  know 
China  too  well  to  be  caught  napping. 

The  callousness  of  China  toward  the  suffering  of  its  own  peo- 
ple, and  the  lack  of  national  cohesion  and  of  any  sentiment  ap- 
proaching brotherliness  and  altruism,  was  shown  by  the  heart- 
less manner  in  which  most  of  these  refugee  camps  were  broken 
up  by  the  officials.  Weary  of  the  burden  of  support,  and  fearful 
of  trouble  for  themselves  should  these  multitudes  rise  and  riot, 
the  famine  sufferers  were  sent  back  home — or  wherever  else  they 
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might  choose  to  go — in  the  midst  of  the  cold  weather,  and  just 
as  the  winter  rains  had  come  on.  Of  course  this  meant  death  for 
the  refugees:  the  Chinese  officials  realized  this,  but  what  cared 
they,  so  long  as  they  could  escape  personal  responsibility?  The 
famine  victims  knew  it  also ;  and  as  I  passed  scores  and  hundreds 
of  these  dejected,  dispirited,  hopeless  groups,  on  and  about  the 
family  wheelbarrow,  they  would  dully  reiterate  the  old,  old  la- 
ment, that  they  were  going  back  to  die:  going  back  to  yield  their 
lives  to  the  insatiable  monster.  Famine.  And  do  the  best  that 
they  may,  all  the  forces  of  relief,  and  all  the  philanthropy  of 
Christendom,  cannot  prevent  that  dull  dread  from  being  realized : 
thousands  upon  thousands  must  die  unspectacularly,  even  though 
the  millions  be  saved. 


PATHOLOGY    OF    WOMEN'S    WORK 

Anna  Garlin  Spencer 

AN  immigrant,  living  in  the  slums  of  New  York  City,  once 
said  of  himself  and  others  of  the  sweat-shop  community 
-  to  which  he  belonged,  "  We  live  under  America,  not  in 
America."  To-day  the  able,  well-trained,  socially-advantaged 
women  in  "  gainful  occupations  "  are  in  the  world  of  man's  or- 
ganized labor;  the  ignorant,  unskilled  and  poverty-bound  women 
are  under  that  world  of  machine-dominated,  capitalized  and  spe- 
cialized industry.  While  the  capable  "  spinster  "  has  demon- 
strated the  social  usefulness  of  training  and  opportunity  for  the 
woman  who,  in  professional  or  business  life,  is  making  her  life- 
work  respected  in  equal  balance  with  that  of  men  in  the  same 
field,  the  women  wage-earners  in  manual  labor,  the  "  factory 
girls  "  and  the  "  shop  girls,"  are  seeing  chiefly  the  wrong  side  of 
industrial  competition.  The  majority  of  girls  have  always 
worked  at  some  kind  of  labor,  of  definite  economic  value,  be- 
tween the  period  of  leaving  school  and  of  marriage;  but  they 
have  for  the  most  part  worked  at  home.  To-day,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  girls,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years,  leave  school  and  enter  the  ranks  of  wage-earners  outside 
the  home.  The  industrial  condition  of  this  large  class  of  girls  is 
intimately  connected  with  five  specific  social  evils  which  demand 
constant  attention  from  all  who  work  in  "  needy  families  "  and 
from  all  who  try  to  aid  human  failures  toward  a  better  condition. 
These  five  social  evils  are  related  to  charity  and  correction 
'  on  one  side  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  industrial  training  and 
vocational  guidance  of  girls.  They  are: 
I.  Prostitution. 
II.   Poverty;  as  caused  by  physical  weakness  and  disease. 

III.  Poverty;  as  caused  by  character-weakness  and  by  mental  in- 

capacity not  due  to  actual  defectiveness. 

IV.  Poverty;   as  caused  or  increased  by  the  lack  of  thrift,   of 

judgment  and  of  household  capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
house-mother. 
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V.  Poverty;  as  caused  or  increased  by  the  general  economic  in- 
capacity and  weakness  of  the  deserted  wife  or  widowed 
mother  upon  whom  the  children  depend. 

This  many-sided  evil,  so  patent  to  all  social  workers,  obliges 
the  candid  and  earnest  student  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
condition  of  women  in  modern  industry  to  consider  the  patho- 
logical as  well  as  the  normal  side;  the  philanthropic  as  well  as 
the  educational  significance  of  that  problem. 

What  is  the  problem  of  women's  industrial  position?  Not 
that  women  are  newly  in  industry — they  have  always  been  there. 
Marriage  customs  and  laws  fixing  the  economic  value  of  the 
service  of  women  to  the  family  reach  back  to  the  beginnings  of 
social  organization.  Women  have  but  recently  acquired  the  "  pay 
envelope,"  it  is  true,  their  compensation  through  unnumbered 
centuries  being  given  them  in  ''  truck  "  or  in  "  kind  ";  but  that 
fact  did  not  prevent  their  constant  labor. 

It  is  the  movement  from  domestic  handicraft,  and  personal 
tool,  and  individual  process,  to  the  present  power-driven  machin- 
ery with  its  capitalized  plant,  that  makes  the  worker  go  to  it  for 
his  labor  instead  of  taking  his  labor  to  the  home,  which  creates 
the  new  element  in  women's  work.  The  change  which  created  the 
shop  and  the  factory,  makes  the  new  problem  of  women's  labor. 
Women,  as  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon,  are  doing  the  old 
things, — spinning,  weaving,  making  garments  of  all  kinds,  manu- 
facturing, preserving,  preparing  the  food  products,  and  continu- 
ing a  thousand  processes  that  give  comfort  to  personal  and  do- 
mestic life;  but  they  are  doing  these  old  tasks  in  a  new  place  and 
by  a  new  method. 

The  majority  of  women,  however,  have  not  changed  the 
method  and  place  of  work  wholly  or  for  the  whole  of  their  lives. 
They  have  only  as  a  large  and  increasing  minority,  which  prom- 
ises to  become  a  majority,  of  the  sex,  adopted  the  new  methods 
in  the  new  place  of  work  for  a  portion  of  their  lives.  Herein 
lies  the  reason  for  much  that  is  confusing  In  the  problem  of 
women's  labor  to-day. 

Let  us  examine  these  conditions: 

From  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  women  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  60  years  are  listed  by  the  census  and  other  official  re- 
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ports  as  in  "  gainful  occupations/'  that  is,  in  receipt  of  wages  or 
salary;  as  contrasted  with  between  80  and  85  per  cent,  of  men 
and  boys  of  the  same  ages  thus  engaged  in  "  gainful  occupations." 
But  this  is  not  an  accurate  indication  of  the  relative  numbers  of 
men  and  women  employed  for  some  portion  of  their  lives  for 
wages  or  salary.  The  facts  show  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
women  over  16  years  of  age  spend  from  3  to  10  years  of  their 
lives  in  some  forms  of  compensated  labor  outside  their  own 
homes,  one-third  of  the  young  women  between  15  and  24  years 
being  so  employed.  The  average  working  term  for  the  wage- 
earning  women  is  from  4  to  5  years;  so  that  in  a  period  of  20 
years,  in  which  the  personnel  of  the  wage-earning  class  of  men 
would  be  fairly  stable,  the  personnel  of  the  wage-earning  class 
of  women  would  be  four  to  five  times  changed.  That  means, 
that  the  number  of  women  and  girls  at  work  at  any  given  mo- 
ment is  not  a  fair  showing  of  the  number  of  women  and  girls 
working  during  some  portion  of  their  lives.  It  must  be  particu- 
larly noted  that  this  wage-earning  period  is  in  early  youth.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  women  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
are  under  25  years  of  age;  and  most  of  them,  the  larger  number, 
under  21.  The  youth  of  these  workers  and  their  short  term  of 
service  in  organized  industry  outside  the  home  are  two  facts 
bearing  directly  upon  the  pathological  elements  in  women's  work. 

These  twin  facts  make  natural  another  fact,  namely,  that 
about  75  per  cent,  of  girls  who  enter  trades  and  occupations  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  17  years  (and  this  class  in  the  United 
States  constitutes  a  large  part  of  that  wage-earning  army  of  7,- 
000,000  or  more  women) ,  enter  occupations  which  offer  no  future 
of  either  financial  or  educational  advance.  The  work  is  taken  up 
without  serious  choice  or  preparation  and  without  personal  am- 
bition or  special  training.  Such  work  demands  only  the  lowest 
faculties  and,  hence,  can  rarely,  if  ever,  furnish  a  living  wage 
on  the  basis  of  a  really  human  standard  of  living. 

Moreover,  added  to  the  facts  respecting  the  proportions,  the 
age,  the  low  grade  and,  therefore,  poorly  paid  labor  in  which 
working-girls  engage,  is  another  of  great  importance,  namely, 
that  although  205  out  of  the  more  than  300  industries  listed  in 
the  census  employ  women  in  considerable  numbers,  these  women 
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are,  for  the  most  part,  doing  the  unskilled  parts  of  this  varied 
industry,  even  when  that  industry  offers  a  chance  for  rising  in 
skill  and  compensation,  and  even  when  they  continue  many  years 
in  it.  This  shows  that  the  minority  of  women  of  unbroken  em- 
ployment, who  do  continue  for  a  long  period  in  a  trade  or  occu- 
pation, suffer  permanently  from  constant  competition  with  an 
ever-changing  army  of  young  girls  who  enter  and  leave  without 
really  feeling  themselves  a  part  of  organized  industry. 

This  again  leads  to  the  slowness  of  perception  on  the  part  of 
employers  of  women  and  girls  that  they  must  or  should  be  dealt 
with  as  men  are  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  an  independent,  self- 
supporting  class. 

The  "  working-girl  "  (and  the  youth  of  the  average  woman 
worker  makes  the  name  most  appropriate) ,  is  still  looked  upon  as 
one  engaged  in  a  transient  effort  to  help  in  the  family  support, 
and  her  employment  for  wages  outside  the  house  is  still  looked 
upon  as  either  a  temporary,  if  necessary,  evil,  or  a  negligible  in- 
cident quite  outside  her  true  and  permanent  way  of  life.  Most 
people  have  yet  to  learn  that  this  new  way  of  doing  the  old  duties 
of  "  woman's  sphere  "  is  simply  a  new  form  of  the  economic  con- 
tribution of  women  to  the  world  of  work,  and,  hence,  must  be  ad- 
justed to  the  new  industrial  conditions  as  a  permanent  part  of 
labor,  and  in  such  fashion  as  will  best  conserve  the  well-being  of 
men,  and  women,  and  of  the  family.  Among  the  adjustments  im- 
peratively demanded  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  present  di- 
vorce, both  in  interest  and  process,  of  the  wage-earning  period  of 
the  young  working-girl  from  the  home  life  she  usually  reenters 
after  this  wage-earning  period  has  passed.  As  Miss  Sumner  so 
well  puts  it  in  her  history  of  Women  in  Industry,  the  work  of 
most  girls  "  no  longer  fits  in  with  their  ideals  "  and  has,  therefore, 
"  lost  its  charm."  It  constitutes  not  a  preparation  for  their  per- 
manent activity,  but  an  interlude  or  interruption  in  the  main 
business  of  their  life  as  they  naturally  conceive  it. 

The  old  forms  of  domestic  work  were  not  only  trained  for  in 
the  home,  and  directly  and  obviously  aided  the  comfort  of  the 
home,  but  they  were,  also,  admirably  calculated  to  prevent  the 
woman  from  too  early  specializing  in  her  work.  They  were  par- 
ticularly helpful,  therefore,  in  the  development  of  an  all-round 
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"  faculty  "  and  adaptability  in  the  mastery  of  things  for  human 
use  and  comfort, — the  qualities  most  needed  in  the  average  house- 
mother. The  girl  learned  all  the  manifold  processes  of  the  old- 
fashioned  household  industries  from  the  mother  at  home.  She 
specialized,  indeed,  to  some  extent  as  natural  talent  indicated,  be- 
coming noted  as  a  "  good  cook,"  or  a  "  skilled  weaver  "  on  the 
hand  loom,  or  a  gifted  dyer  of  home-made  cloth,  or  an  expert  cut- 
ter or  maker  of  clothing,  or  what  not;  but  it  was  a  purely  natural 
specialization  and  never  could  become  a  narrow  and  monotonous 
doing  of  but  one  thing.  This  was  hard  upon  the  genius,  and  al- 
most equally  so  upon  the  woman  of  marked  talent,  intellectual 
or  artistic,  who,  undoubtedly,  should  have  been  released  from 
the  universal  bondage  to  "  general  housework  "  and  allowed  to 
specialize  in  her  chosen  way.  This  general  training  formed,  how- 
ever, a  fine  technical  and  moral  discipline  for  the  average  girl; 
and  it  resulted  in  saving  for  Nature's  uses  in  the  family  one-half 
the  race  at  least  from  that  tyranny  of  over-specialization  which 
has  hampered  the  average  man  in  his  personal  development.  In 
modern  industrial  organization  the  girl  who,  at  14  to  16  years 
of  age,  goes  to  work  in  a  shop  or  factory  is  specialized  at  once, 
and  usually  on  the  least  educational  parts  of  the  industry  she  is 
employed  in,  and  along  some  line  she  cannot  pursue  at  home  as  a 
house-mother.  Therefore,  her  brief  incursion  into  this  outside 
world  of  organized  labor  is  not  only  short,  not  only  made  at  a 
time  of  life  when  she  is  least  able  to  take  educational  advantage 
of  it  without  educational  guidance,  but  it  is  so  unrelated  in  ob- 
vious detail  to  the  marriage  she  wants,  and  the  re-absorption  in 
home  life  she  seeks,  that  all  concerned  fail  to  see  its  relation  to 
her  character  development. 

The  experience  of  the  race  shows  that  we  get  our  most  im- 
portant education  not  through  books  but  through  our  work.  We 
are  developed  by  our  daily  task,  or  else  demoralized  by  it,  as  by 
nothing  else.  The  training  of  books  is  recent  and  superficial  for 
most  of  the  race  and  only  touches  the  outer  and  upper  edges  of 
the  social  consciousness.  The  training  by  one's  necessary  work 
reaches  back  to  the  beginnings  of  social  discipline  for  social  ends. 
It  still  forms  the  most  vital  part  of  physical,  mental  and  moral 
training.     Hence,  the  fact  that  one-third  of  one-half  the  race,  and 
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that  the  mother-half  that  perforce  stamps  its  quality  most  Irre- 
vocably upon  offspring,  spends  from  3  to  10  years  in  work  en- 
tered upon  without  plan,  pursued  as  a  mere  and  often  disliked 
incident  on  the  way  from  the  father's  to  the  husband's  home,  and 
therefore  accepted  with  all  its  evil  concomitants  of  poor  wages 
and  bad  conditions  as  something  not  to  he  bettered  but  to  he  es- 
caped from  as  soon  as  possible,  constitutes  a  social  evil  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Any  work  not  made  an  education  and  a  disci- 
pline becomes  Inevitably  a  source  of  mental  or  moral  injury;  and 
the  greatest  evils  connected  with  the  modern  forms  of  women's 
labor  grow  out  of  the  failure  to  treat  the  wage-earning  of  women 
as  a  serious  and  permanent  educational  opportunity.  The  low 
wages,  the  philanthropy  which  makes  a  hard-working  girl  a  sub- 
ject of  charity  in  the  provisions  of  "  boarding  homes  "  to  piece 
out  the  too  low  wage,  the  long  hours,  the  unpaid  overtime,  the 
tyranny  of  Inhumane  or  vicious  overseers — these  evils  would  not 
be  tolerated  for  a  decade  if  it  were  clearly  understood  that  the 
working-girl  In  **  gainful  occupations  "  is  a  fixture.  Were  it 
clearly  understood,  also,  that  the  married  woman  earning  salary 
or  wages  is  in  the  field  by  right  If  she  can  guarantee  society  that 
her  motherhood  Is  not  Injured  thereby;  that  the  deserted  wife  or 
widow,  held  responsible  for  her  own  support  and  for  as  much  of 
her  children's  as  she  can  justly  meet.  Is  but  fulfilling  woman's  old 
economic  debt  to  society  under  new  industrial  conditions,  in  a  new 
place  and  by  a  new  method;  were  these  things  once  clearly  under- 
stood all  would  see  that  women  must  be  aided  to  fit  the  new  pro- 
cesses of  self-support  Into  harmonious  relation  with  the  full  social 
demand  upon  women.  The  poorer  the  class  of  women,  the 
greater  the  demand  for  this  readjustment,  and  the  greater  the 
need  for  social  aid  in  the  process. 

With  all  this  in  view,  let  us  consider  more  definitely  the  social 
evils  bound  up  with  the  pathological  Industrial  conditions  of 
women's  work. 

I.  Prostitution,  It  is  not  true,  as  a  celebrated  minister  of 
religion  has  stated,  that  "  prostitution  is  solely  an  economic  ques- 
tion." The  ancient  enemies  of  human  progress,  greed  and  lust, 
and  the  ancient  drawbacks  to  human  progress,  ignorance,  'lazi- 
ness, self-indulgence,  vanity  and  lack  of  moral  responsibility,  are 
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now,  as  ever,  causes  of  the  social  evil.  But  prostitution  is  and 
always  has  been  in  part,  and  often  in  large  part,  an  economic 
question. 

Women  in  older  stages  of  social  and  domestic  organization 
were  mostly  cared  for  within  the  household,  but  not  all  in  a  form 
of  marriage  we  should  now  consider  honorable.  With  the  in- 
crease of  individual  economic  responsibility  among  women,  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  ease  of  access  to  young 
girls  by  the  exploiting  forces  of  evil.  There  has  also  been  a 
clearer  conception  on  the  part  of  young  girls  of  what  economic 
conditions  actually  are,  and  of  that  "  easiest  way  "  of  earning 
the  more  luxurious  life,  which  so  soon  becomes  the  hardest  and 
most  suffering  way.  We  have  often  had  pictured  to  us  the  effect 
upon  the  hard-working  man  who  comes  home  at  night  with  a 
dollar  and  a  half  of  earnings,  of  his  neighbor's  condition  in  the 
same  tenement  whose  begging  has  resulted  in  a  total  of  three, 
five  or  even  ten  dollars.  This  produces  paupers,  we  rightly  say; 
and  we,  therefore,  beg  people  not  to  give  to  beggars.  Who  can 
rightly  picture  the  effect  upon  a  young  girl  of  14  to  18  years  of 
age,  living  in  a  tenement  house  where  everyone  knows  everyone 
else,  returning  from  a  week's  hard  work,  with  her  pitiful  wage  of 
two,  three,  four  or  five  dollars,  when  she  meets  a  friend  who  has 
earned  in  nameless  ways  enough  to  buy  finery  to  wear  on  "rides  " 
and  to  "shows"  for  which  the  youthful  soul  longs?  The  low 
wages  of  women  are  a  direct  incitement  to  vice;  they  constitute 
the  great  disadvantage  of  virtue;  they  make  it  easier  for  all  the 
evil  elements  that  prey  upon  ignorance  and  innocence  and  weak- 
ness to  secure  their  horrible  maiden  tribute  each  year.  The  only 
lasting  protection  of  womanhood  is  in  its  own  power  of  self- 
support  and  self-direction.  We  shall  be  fatally  handicapped  in 
endeavors  to  check  the  social  evil  until  girls  enter  the  industrial 
field  better  safeguarded  by  intelligence;  better  trained  for  special 
work  which  is  needed  and,  hence,  well  paid  for;  stronger  indus- 
trially to  demand  and  secure  decent  treatment;  and,  above  all, 
with  greater  desire  to  do  good  work  and  rise  in  their  positions  by 
merit  and  not  by  favor,  because  made  conscious  by  preliminary 
education  of  the  real  significance  of  their  partnership  in  organ- 
ized labor,  however  brief  that  partnership  may  be. 
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Reading  from  a  social  worker's  diary,  we  note  the  features 
of  a  common  type  found  In  the  class  of  wayward  girls;  "  Mary 
J.,  17  years  old,  went  to  work  In  a  candy  manufactory  at  12  years 
of  age;  told  the  Boss  she  was  14;  mother  told  him  so  too; 
stayed  there  six  months;  Boss  fired  her  because  she  stayed  out  a 
day  when  he  wanted  her  to  work.  Went  into  another  candy 
place;  the  foreman  was  Afresh,'  all  the  time  fooling  with  the 
girls;  he  was  good  to  her  though,  gave  her  tickets  to  dances;  she 
stayed  there  longer  but  left  to  be  with  a  girl  she  met  at  the  dance ; 
went  around  with  her  a  lot  but  did  not  stay  longer  than  two 
months  in  a  place;  couldn't  do  the  work  sometimes,  other  times 
didn't  want  to  stay,  thought  she  could  do  better  elsewhere; 
mother  hadn't  '  no  right  to  kick ' ;  she  was  *  looking  out  for  her- 
self ' ;  went  to  stay  with  this  friend  who  had  a  '  gentleman  ' — 
nice  man  with  money;  then  she  got  a  gentleman  friend,  too,  but 
'  he  done  me  dirt ' — '  I  had  to  go  on  the  street ' ;  '  Yes,  worked 
off  and  on  in  a  good  many  shops,'  but  it  didn't  do  any  good,  '  got 
took  up  just  the  same.'  '  No,  don't  want  to  work  in  a  family — 
just  want  to  get  out  of  this  place  and  do  as  I  please ;  no  chance 
for  me  In  anything  decent — now!  '  " 

In  all  discussions  of  the  causes  and  reform  of  the  "  social 
evil,"  let  it  become  clearly  understood  that  prostitution  requires 
for  its  diminution  not  only  laws,  well  enforced,  to  abolish  the 
traffic  in  womanhood;  not  only  better  social  protection  against 
harpies  who  seduce  young  girls  seeking  an  honest  livelihood;  not 
only  better  chaperonage  of  young  girls  In  exposed  occupations; 
not  only  better  opportunities  for  natural  enjoyment  of  youthful 
pleasure  under  morally  safe  conditions;  not  only  these — but  most 
of  all,  greater  power  on  the  part  of  the  average  young  girl  to 
earn  her  own  support  under  right  conditions  and  for  a  living 
wage. 

IL  That  measure  of  excessive  poverty  which  Is  due  to  physi- 
cal weakness  and  disease  is  Intimately  connected  with  the  condi- 
tions of  wage-earning  women  and  girls.  All  know,  and  social 
workers  keenly  realize,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  '*  cases  "  de- 
manding charitable  relief  have  thus  to  make  appeal  because  of 
sickness  or  accident.  The  connection  between  this  fact  and  the 
work  conditions  of  girls  of  the  poorer  classes  is  now  so  obvious 
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as  to  constitute  matter  for  study  alike  by  physicians,  publicists  and 
philanthropists.  All  the  more  important  mov^ements  toward 
legally  safeguarding  the  health  and  morals  of  manual  workers  are 
now  aimed  most  specifically  toward  bettering  the  conditions  of 
"  women  and  children.** 

This  linking  of  ''  women  and  children  "  together  in  statutes 
which  not  only  protect  against  industrial  exploitation,  but  also 
render  more  difficult  women's  competition  with  men  in  the  labor 
market,  rests  on  the  deep  social  consciousness  that  society  de- 
mands of  potential  motherhood  such  health  and  strength  as  future 
children  need.  There  is  grave  difference  of  opinion  between 
those  who  stand,  on  the  one  side,  for  the  right  of  women  workers 
to  a  fair  field  in  the  competition  for  self-support,  and  those  on  the 
other  side  who  look  upon  all  women  as  social  wards,  because  of 
their  social  value  as  "  human  beings  of  the  mother-sex."  Most 
labor  reformers  are  hazy  as  to  the  fundamental  principles  in- 
volved. Some  of  the  most  ardent  of  these  labor  reformers  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  declare  for  woman's  right,  equal  and 
equally  guaranteed  in  law,  to  all  opportunities  for  educational 
work  and  professional  careers,  and  also  declare  for  society's 
right  to  fetter  the  married  woman  in  her  competition  with  men 
in  labor  at  every  point  by  legislation  that  places  adult  women  and 
little  children  in  the  same  category.  Such  illogical  leadership 
naturally  confuses  hopelessly  the  public  mind.  Those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  chief  social  need  (especially  when  the  evil  of  prosti- 
tution is  considered),  is  that  women  shall  be  given  industrial  free- 
dom and  opportunity  in  order  to  readjust  themselves  in  a  new 
industrial  order  to  their  old  economic  burdens,  must,  it  seems 
clear,  be  chary  of  ranking  adult  women  and  children  together  in 
labor  laws.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believe  that  such 
economic  readjustment  of  all  women  is  less  important  than  the 
protection  of  those  women  who  are  married  or  who  may  marry 
from  diseases  injurious  to  motherhood,  must  go  much  further 
than  they  now  propose  to  do  in  the  economic  support  of  both  girls 
and  women  by  social  provisions.  This  grave  but  often  uncon- 
scious difference  in  leadership  in  the  *'  woman  movement  "  may 
be  eased,  if  not  resolved  into  agreement,  if  the  youth  of  the  aver- 
age wage-earning  girl  and  the  short  average  term  of  her  wage- 
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earning  be  considered.  We  may  well  be  cautious  about  Inter- 
fering too  partially  by  law  with  the  work  of  women  of  mature 
age,  and  with  those  who  have  an  Industrial  experience  leading 
them  to  trade-union  organization,  through  which  a  more  demo- 
cratic form  of  protection  may  reasonably  be  hoped  for.  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  that  girls  under  21  are  fit  subjects 
for  as  much  legal  protection  from  Industrial  exploitation  as  we 
can  possibly  secure  and  enforce.  Further  than  this,  there  Is  no 
question  that  to  deplete  the  vitality,  to  Injure  the  health,  to  under- 
mine the  constitutional  vigor  of  the  potential  mothers  of  the  race, 
before  they  have  reached  their  maturity,  is  to  poison  the  fountain 
of  life  at  Its  very  source. 

We  must  make  haste  to  equalize  for  boys  and  girls  a  legal 
majority  of  21  years;  then,  whatever  may  come  to  be  the  decision 
as  to  what  the  State  shall  do,  or  not  do,  in  respect  to  women  over 
21,  or  in  regard  to  women  who  have  been  employed  over  5  years 
in  a  given  trade,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  worklng-glrl, 
flitting  about  from  one  bad  employment  to  another,  and  not  stop- 
ping In  any  one  long  enough  either  to  learn  Its  value  or  master 
its  conditions,  and  flitting  out  of  all  organized  Industi*y  back  to 
the  home  In  less  than  a  decade,  should  be  protected  against  evil 
conditions  she  neither  understands  nor  can  change.  Legal  protec- 
tion, however,  is  only  one  side.  Better  training  for  more  skilled 
and  promising  employments,  those  that  pay  better  at  first,  and 
offer  more  rapid  advance,  is  the  other  and  quite  as  important 
side.  The  proof  that  ill  health  and  consequent  incapacity  to  give 
vigor  to  offspring  does  result  from  a  long  list  of  evils  connected 
with  the  working  life  of  young  women,  even  when  not  continued 
above  three  or  four  years,  is  ample.  That  many  trades  are  spe- 
cially inimical  to  women's  physique,  that  monotonous  and  too 
rapid  machine-work  Injures  the  delicate  nervous  organism  of 
young  girls  and  produces  a  positive  poison  of  fatigue,  and  that  all 
this  Is  connected  with  under-vltallzation,  the  indolence  of  weak- 
ness, the  general  debility  that  does  not  kill  but  hopelessly  incapaci- 
tates and  which  so  Invalidates  motherhood — this  is  clear  and 
sinister  in  suggestion. 

Another  quotation  from  a  social  worker's  diary  gives  the 
story  of  Rosie  J.,   which  might  be  multiplied  many  thousand 
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times.  "  Rosle  J.,  aged  i8,  Is  found  In  hospital;  she  went  to  a 
Settlement  class  and  her  teacher  visits  her.  She  has  worked 
hard  ever  since  she  can  remember;  helped  'make  pants  before 
she  went  to  school ';  got  her  working  papers  at  14;  hadn't  got 
through  the  sixth  grade — was  out  so  much  'taking  care  of  the 
kids  when  mother  was  sick.'  '  Liked  school  '?  '  Yes,  but  didn't 
get  on  very  well;  teacher  thought  she  was  stupid;  used  to  go  to 
sleep  in  school  sometimes;  so  tired.  Worked  in  store,  cash  girl 
and  bundle  girl;  had  a  place  at  counter  at  last.'  '  Yes,  the  work 
was  good  enough;  but  father  was  took  sick,  went  to  hospital, 
died;  mother,  and  the  children,  all  younger  than  me,  had  to  have 
all  my  wages ;  earned  $4.75 ;  didn't  have  much  myself  with  eight 
of  us  till  the  two  boys  got  to  work;  had  bad  cold;  couldn't  stay 
at  home;  doctor  at  dispensary  said  I  must  have  milk  and  eggs; 
didn't  tell  how  we  could  get  'em;  got  worse  and  worse;  had  to 
come  here;  doctor  says  he's  going  to  send  me  away  for  two 
months,  but  they  can't  get  along  without  my  wages;  must  go 
home.'  " 

Is  it  not  clear  that  Rosle  and  her  like  should  be  legally  held 
as  minors  until  21  and  that  all  power  of  social  control  we  have 
achieved  should  be  used  to  prevent  such  exploitation  of  girl- 
hood? 

The  social  demand  for  this  prevention  of  health-destroying 
overwork  under  bad  physical  conditions  of  the  young  girls  who 
are  potential  mothers  and  whose  vitality  and  vigor  are  our  de- 
pendence for  the  people's  strength,  can  need  no  argument  for  Its 
support. 

The  third  and  fourth  evils  of  poverty  due  to  lack  of  moral 
and  mental  power  and  of  work-efficiency  are  distinctly  traceable 
to  defective  homes,  and  defectlv^e  homes  everyone  knows  are 
largely  the  result  of  incompetence  in  the  house-mother. 

Dr.  Warner  gives  us  as  "  subjective  causes  of  poverty," 
"  shiftlessness,"  "  unhealthy  diet,"  "  lack  of  judgment,"  and 
other  elements  of  personal  character  which  depend  markedly  for 
their  eradication  or  substantial  diminution  upon  an  improved 
home  environment  In  early  youth.  Those  finer  elements  of  re- 
lief which  Involve  education  and  disciplinary  measures  to  In- 
crease the  personal  power  of  the  "  charitable  patient  "  are  all 
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the  outgrowth  of  a  clear  perception  that,  in  the  case  of  many 
people,  It  Is  themselves  and  not  their  condition,  that  first  needs 
mending.  The  Inability  rightly  to  use  existing  opportunities  for 
bettering  one's  lot  is  a  common  complaint;  one  that  no  pro- 
posed mass-uplift,  by  change  of  circumstance,  without  any  active 
cooperation  of  the  classes  or  persons  to  be  benefited,  will  wholly 
cure.  The  connection  between  the  capacity  to  make  the  best 
and  most  of  existing  possibilities  for  personal  advancement  and 
family  health  and  well-being,  and  the  mental  and  moral  power 
of  the  house-mother,  needs  only  mention  to  be  appreciated.  But 
the  connection  between  the  untrained,  unambitious,  shirking, 
careless  attitude  of  the  girls  at  work  for  wages,  and  the  lack  of 
character  and  ability  to  manage  a  home  afterward,  is  not  often 
clearly  seen.  It  Is  not  alone  the  absence  of  that  specific  training 
which  the  old  domestic  forms  of  Industry  gave  the  girl  In  the 
specific  processes  she  would  later  need  in  her  own  home  that 
makes  her  brief  wage-earning  period  Ineffective  as  preparation 
for  later  responsibilities,  it  Is  also,  and  quite  as  Important  a 
factor,  the  positive  injury  to  the  work-sense,  the  demoralization 
of  the  faculty  of  true  service,  that  her  shallow  and  transitory 
connection  with  outside  trade  or  occupation  so  often  gives. 

If  a  person  has  been  really  disciplined  by  her  task  in  any 
form  of  effort,  she  can  transfer  that  power  of  using  means  in- 
telligently to  ends,  that  mastery  over  obstacles,  that  capable  and 
effective  use  of  work-processes,  from  one  to  another  sort  of  ef- 
fort, with  an  ease  proportioned  to  native  power  and  the  thor- 
oughness of  this  previous  training.  But  if  she  has  merely  "  held 
down  a  job  "  for  three  to  five  years  without  Interest,  ambition, 
mental  grasp  or  moral  faithfulness,  she  has  acquired  no  princi- 
pal of  work-power  to  Invest  In  the  new  occupation.  Herein  Is 
the  worst  of  all  the  effects,  because  the  most  subtle  and  far- 
reaching  in  moral  character,  of  the  short  wage-earning  experi- 
ence of  the  average  girl  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Poverty  resulting  from  character-weakness  or  mental  defi- 
ciency depends  for  its  substantial  diminution  not  only  upon  radi- 
cal economic  reforms,  not  only  upon  the  general  disciplinary  and 
educational  influences  of  enlightened  charity,  but  especially  upon 
a  training  of  young  womanhood  which  shall  raise  the  standard 
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of  the  home  environment  In  early  life  and  produce  a  higher 
grade  of  mother,  more  definitely  trained  for  her  work  with  her 
children. 

V.  Poverty  as  related  to  the  work  of  women  after  mar- 
riage and  In  widowhood,  Is  a  vital  concern.  The  fact  that  a 
decent  standard  of  living  cannot  be  maintained  In  many  families 
without  some  compensated  labor  of  married  women,  and  the 
further  fact  that  widows  and  deserted  wives  must  generally  use 
their  full  earning  capacity  In  the  care  of  self  and  children,  defi- 
nitely relate  themselves  to  women's  present  Industrial  training 
and  opportunity.  The  further  fact  that  among  the  most  pitiful 
of  all  "  charity  cases  "  are  those  of  women  of  mature  years  sud- 
denly confronted  with  the  necessity  for  self-support  and  having 
only  "  general  ability,"  and  that  of  a  low  grade,  to  bring  to  the 
market,  shows  that  the  education  of  the  average  girl  does  not 
fit  for  "  real  life  "  because  leaving  out  that  great  essential — the 
fitting  for  earning  a  "  livelihood."  If  these  three  classes  of 
women  (married  mothers,  widowed  and  deserted  wives,  and 
middle-aged  self-supporting  women),  are  forced  to  take  the  "  la- 
bor leavings,"  as  It  were,  the  poorest  paid  and  most  sweated 
kinds  of  work, — It  Is  a  social  evil  as  well  as  a  personal  wrong. 

The  amount  of  work  that  a  mother  of  young  children  can 
safely  and  properly  do  Is  a  matter  of  dispute;  but  It  Is  already 
clear  that  she  Is  the  last  person  In  the  world  to  leave  untrained 
and  unprotected  to  suffer  the  worst  evils  of  Industrial  exploita- 
tion. The  finest  social  use  of  the  average  house-mother  needing 
paid  occupation  has  not  yet  been  devised,  still  less  applied  In 
work-opportunity;  but  it  is  already  clear  that  any  person  who 
wants  compensated  labor,  especially  when  past  the  bloom  of 
youth,  must  not  only  be  "  good,"  but  economically  good  for  some- 
thing the  world  wants  done  and  will  compensate  therefor.  To 
leave  a  woman  to  find  out  that  fact  at  the  age  of  40  or  50  is  a 
grotesque  and  inhumane  mistake. 

All  labor  difficulties  centre  in  their  final  and  most  puzzling 
questions  about  the  home,  the  adjustment  of  the  work  of  men 
and  women  to  each  other's  task,  and  of  the  tasks  of  both  to 
family  and  social  welfare.  To  settle  upon  a  more  reasonable, 
and  a  more  self-protecting,   and  a  more  economically  effective 
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relationship  of  the  average  woman  to  the  modern  industrial  or- 
der, would  be  to  aid  greatly  toward  the  solution  of  all  problems 
of  a  "  living  wage  "  and  a  *'  better  standard  of  living." 

The  period  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  (our  most  diffi- 
cult period  both  for  the  favored  in  circumstances  and  the  poorer 
class  of  children),  must,  we  are  coming  to  see,  offer  right  oppor- 
tunity for  trade-teaching  in  the  case  of  those  who  must  earn 
their  living  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  acknowledged  generally 
in  the  case  of  boys.  It  must  become  equally  apparent,  and  that 
soon,  in  the  case  of  girls.  For  the  reasons  already  given,  it 
has  become  socially  criminal  to  leave  a  young  girl  without  train- 
ing for  some  specific  form  of  vocational  work  which  will  yield 
her  a  fair  living  wage,  and  will  furnish  some  opportunity  for 
rising  in  her  work,  if  she  remains  in  it,  to  a  position  of  honor 
and  adequate  compensation.  The  few  attempts  at  intelligent 
vocational  education  of  girls  prove  its  feasibility. 

The  kind  of  trade-teaching  for  girls  must  be  varied  and 
adapted  to  the  locality;  being  in  line  with  the  need  for  women 
workers  in  or  near  the  girl's  home.  Trade  schools  must  also  be 
more  or  less  organically  related  to  the  public-school  system  ac- 
cording to  the  local  conditions.  All  vocational  training  for  girls, 
however,  must  be  based  on  certain  considerations  of  the  social 
demands  upon  women.  For  the  most  part,  the  "  three  roots  " 
of  women's  employment  on  which  the  curriculum  of  that  pioneer 
enterprise,  the  "  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  "  in  New 
York,  was  based,  will  probably  be  our  constant  guides;  these 
are: 

1st.  The  needle,  leading  through  plain  sewing  up  to  milli- 
nery and  dressmaking. 
2nd.  The   hand-machine,   leading  up   through   simple    to 
elaborate  clothing,  gloves  and  shoe  manufacture; 
and   to    the    power-machine    and    its    relation    to 
wholesale  production. 
3rd.  The    paste    brush,    leading    up    through    "  sample 
cards  "  and  small  fancy  articles,  to  bookbinding  or 
works  of  art. 
These  three  roots  of  trade-teaching  for  girls  meet  the  needs 
of  the  majority  because  most  closely  related  to  ancient  lines  of 
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women's  work.  The  demand  for  trade-teaching  for  girls  is  not 
one  of  charity,  for  aid  of  a  few  poorest  in  circumstances.  It  is 
not  created  by  effort  for  the  wayward.  It  is  a  demand  of  social 
requirement  that  all  girls  be  trained  to  make  more  effectively  in 
the  new  industrial  order  the  same  contribution  to  the  economic 
commonwealth  which  they  so  well  made  by  the  old  methods 
under  the  old  regime  of  labor. 

We  shall  work  out  the  right  methods  in  this  industrial  train- 
ing for  girls  when  once  we  have  clearly  and  definitely  perceived 
the  higher  social  demands  for  it. 

Tax-supported  schools  should  and  must  supply  this  impera- 
tive need  in  education.  Such  schools  must  offer  enough  trade- 
training  to  enable  the  average  girl  to  "  catch  hold  higher  up  "  in 
the  mechanism  of  modern  industry.  They  must  offer  such  a  vo- 
cational training  and  vocational  guidance  to  girls,  as  to  boys, 
as  can  insure  more  rapid  advance  in  kind  and  in  reward  of  labor. 

In  many  trade-schools  for  boys,  we  see  the  sobering  effect 
upon  the  boys  of  i8  to  20  years  of  age  of  the  new-born  con- 
sciousness of  need  to  choose  a  life-work  and  a  "  good  job  for 
good."  The  average  girl,  with  her  3  to  10  years'  period  of 
wage-earning,  rarely  gains  from  her  wage-earning  itself  that 
salutary  sense  of  economic  responsibility.  If,  however,  her 
briefer  relationship  to  the  splendid  organization  of  modern  in- 
dustry could  give  her  some  of  its  character-products,  she  might 
take  a  much-needed  social  value  back  into  the  home  life. 

That  economy  of  force,  that  cunning  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  that  use  of  labor-saving  devices  and  that  systematic  de- 
velopment and  application  of  brains  to  labor, — in  what  dire  need 
of  these  stands  the  average  household  management ! 

Rightly  interpreted  to  her  consciousness  and  rightly  used  in 
educational  fashion,  the  wage-earning  experience  of  the  average 
grrl  might  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole  domestic  ma- 
chinery. The  personal  economic  advantage,  also,  of  such  a  defi- 
nite, specialized  training  and  labor,  to  a  young  girl,  would  give 
the  older  unmarried  women,  the  wife  continuing  to  earn,  the  de- 
serted or  widowed  mother,  the  woman  in  middle  life  seeking 
paid  employment, — a  better  chance  all  around.  It  would  im- 
measurably lessen  the  present  exploitation  of  women  in  industry. 
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Nothing  short  of  a  training  that  makes  all  young  men  and 
all  young  women  easier  masters  of  their  economic  fate  can  sat- 
isfy the  modern  demand  of  vocational  preparation  for  life.  The 
silly  cry  of  the  "  manless  land  for  the  landless  man  "  as  a  meas- 
ure of  relief  for  the  unskilled  laborer  who  has  no  "  sense  "  or 
"  faculty,"  is  already  discredited.  Only  the  man  who  as  a  boy 
coaxed  and  helped  the  "  green  things  growing,"  Is  likely  to  free 
himself  from  the  despotism  of  greed  in  labor  crises  by  efficient 
use  of  the  farm.  The  equally  silly  cry  of  "  domestic  labor,  well 
paid  and  useful  "  as  a  measure  of  relief  for  women  who  were 
never  trained  in  any  household  art  in  childhood,  is  to  be  equally 
discredited.  The  true  economic  value  of  woman's  work  inside 
the  home  can  only  be  secured  and  rightly  recognized  by  and 
through  a  higher  efficiency  and  security  of  wage-earning  on  the 
part  of  the  average  girl  outside  the  home.  The  placing  of  a 
just  market  value  upon  the  labor  of  the  house-mother  waits  for 
a  more  rational  and  consistent  attitude  of  mind  toward  the 
average  wage-earning  woman. 

The  expense  of  needed  Industrial  training,  In  the  case  of  girls 
at  least,  should  not  be  considered  for  a  moment.  Women,  as  a 
sex,  have  paid  society  In  advance  for  any  possible  cost  for  their 
education  in  any  line  needed  either  by  the  gifted  Individual  or 
by  the  masses  of  common  womanhood.  They  have  worked  un- 
ceasingly, before  and  since  labor  laws  regulated  "  hours  ";  they 
have  worked  for  "  board  and  clothes  "  only,  secured  no  more 
than  the  babies  In  their  arms  In  legal  ownership  in  the  family 
estate;  they  have  labored  In  every  form  of  drudgery  and  taken 
over  all  the  things  men  did  not  like  to  do  and  added  them 
to  their  own  natural  service.  Only  sages  have  had  Insight  to 
cry,  "  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands  and  let  her  own  works 
praise  her  In  the  gates."  Women  have  been  for  the  most  part 
"  silent  partners  "  In  every  great  Industrial  as  In  every  great 
moral  enterprise  of  humanity.  Their  own  development  as  In- 
dividuals has  been  postponed  until  the  whole  foundation  of  so- 
cial order  has  been  laid  In  the  very  substance  of  their  social  serv- 
ice to  common  needs.  If  women,  as  a  whole,  need  a  new  educa- 
tion to  fit  for  more  efficient  adjustment  their  old  economic 
burdens  to  the  new  conditions  of  professional  and  industrial  life, 
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then  society  owes  them  that  education  as  a  debt.  The  daugh- 
ters of  the  race  to  the  remotest  future  should  receive  as  an  ''  un- 
earned Increment,"  but  yet  a  rightful  Inheritance  from  the 
mothers  of  the  race  to  the  remotest  past,  every  advantage  of 
training  for  life  that  any  community  can  give.  It  Is  no  favor  of 
men  to  the  exceptionally  gifted  woman  which  has  grudgingly 
opened  college  and  laboratory  to  the  brilliant  members  of  the 
sex  which  has  waited  so  long  for  recognition  of  its  right  In  edu- 
cation. It  is  no  gift  of  generosity  to  girls  of  average  talent  and 
circumstance  which  starts  belated  trade-schools,  and  makes  the 
High  and  Normal  Schools  more  accessible  to  them  as  prepara- 
tion for  wage  and  salary  earning.  The  unpaid  service  of  women 
to  the  home  and  to  social  order  throughout  the  ages  demands  as 
merely  decent  recompense  every  chance  to  live  and  to  grow,  to 
do  and  to  be,  that  the  world  of  to-day  can  offer.  For  men  to 
refuse  this,  now  that  social  science  has  revealed  the  race-Indebt- 
edness to  women,  would  be  to  proclaim  themselves  bankrupt  of 
honor  in  the  Court  of  Justice.  For  women  to  fail  to  hear  the 
new  call  to  social  service  which  the  new  time  sounds  In  their  ears 
would  be  to  throw  the  assets  of  ages  of  drudgery  into  the  waste- 
heap.  For  women  of  the  privileged  few  to  fail  In  perception  and 
realization  of  that  sex-solidarity  which  is  not  sex-antagonism  but 
simple  fidelity  to  the  Guild  of  Womanhood,  is  pitiful  proof  of 
the  dwarfing  effect  of  past  subjection.  The  "  new  conscience, "of 
which  Jane  Addams  speaks  so  convincingly  in  her  recent  articles 
on  the  social  evil.  Is  but  one  expression  of  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  the  problem  of  woman's  personal  freedom  and  woman's 
social  duty  is  one  and  the  same  problem.  It  reaches  from  the 
dark  chasm  of  traffic  in  womanhood  by  greed  and  lust  to  the 
heights  of  honor  where  the  women  of  light  and  leading  enrich 
and  beautify  the  world.  To-day  this  problem  Is  acute,  and 
many  of  its  elements  confused  and  confusing,  because  all  the 
other  special  problems  of  our  time,  political,  economic  and  so- 
cial, reach  their  deepest  significance  and  most  vital  application 
in  relation  to  womanhood  and  the  home.  Here,  as  in  all  other 
crisis-efforts  toward  human  progress,  education,  more  and  more 
effective  education,  is  the  watchword.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  Is 
only  "  culture  that  shall  yet  absorb  chaos  itself." 


THE    STUBBORN    FARMER 
Peter  McArthur 

THE  path  of  progress  is  now  blocked  by  the  farmer.  Al- 
though he  produces  the  food  of  the  world,  he  refuses  to 
benefit  by  the  discoveries  of  science  and  fall  in  step  with 
the  forward  march  of  all  other  workers.  Indifferent,  inefficient, 
stubborn,  he  tills  his  land  in  antiquated  ways,  makes  a  starved 
and  narrow  living  and  cares  nothing  for  art  or  culture.  In  spite 
of  glowing  reports  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  exceptional 
cases  and  special  localities,  those  who  would  teach  him  are  in 
despair  and  he  is  simply  annoyed  by  their  efforts  to  uplift  him. 
Yet,  in  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  I  contend  that  the 
farmer  is  not  so  much  to  blame  as  some  of  those  who  are  con- 
demning him.  Instead  of  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
he  needs  is  education,  we  should  make  sure  that  we  should  not  be 
learning  some  things  from  him.  As  a  home-builder  the  farmer 
is  far  in  advance  of  those  who  live  in  city  apartments  and  com- 
plain of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  as  homes  are  the  foundation 
of  our  civilization  the  farmer's  point  of  view  may  be  worth  con- 
sidering. When  a  large  body  of  men  refuse  to  be  moved  by 
things  that  seem  good  to  the  rest  of  us  we  should  stop  to  inves- 
tigate, instead  of  getting  abusive.  Even  "  We  that  have  good 
wits  have  much  to  answer  for,"  and  though  the  farmer  may  not 
be  able  to  formulate  and  express  his  objections  to  our  ideas  of 
progress  we  should  not  assume  that  there  is  no  sound  reason  for 
his  opposition.  After  associating  with  farmers  for  some  years, 
living  the  same  life  and  doing  the  same  work  as  they  do,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  something  so  fundamental  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  present  attempts  to  improve  their  condition  and 
teach  them  scientific  methods  that  we  must  recast  our  ideas  of 
progress  and  approach  the  problem  in  a  new  way.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  farmer  is  living  in  accord  with  an  unformu- 
lated philosophy  that  is  compacted  of  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  ages.     It  is  bred  in  his  bones  instead  of  being  expressed 
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In  books,  and  you  cannot  get  him  to  give  it  up  by  scolding,  espe- 
cially when  you  do  not  understand  his  inherited  point  of  view. 

As  a  rule,  the  farmer  is  the  hardest-working  man  in  the  com- 
munity, doing  the  sordid  drudgery  of  the  world  and  getting  little 
in  return.  Even  though  he  produces  the  absolute  essentials  of 
life — the  food  we  must  all  have — his  place  in  the  social  order  is 
one  of  contempt  and  he  is  the  butt  of  every  humorist  who  cares 
to  raise  a  laugh  at  his  uncouth  appearance  and  unpolished  man- 
ners. I  know  it  is  not  the  custom  at  present  to  say  such  things, 
for  the  new  way  of  dealing  with  the  farmer  is  to  flatter  him; 
but  he  knows  in  his  heart  that  the  compliments  are  insincere  and 
that  only  makes  him  more  stubborn.  He  also  feels  in  his  bones 
that  he  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  those  who  are  trying  to  teach 
him.  To  express  sympathetically  the  objections  of  even  the  most 
backward  and  stubborn  farmer  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  three  things  that  every  man  must 
have  In  order  to  live  with  his  fellows.  He  must  have  food,  shel- 
ter and  clothing.  To  insure  these  permanently  he  must  have 
an  established  home.  If  the  home  is  a  farm,  he  can,  if  neces- 
sary, secure  the  raw  materials  for  all  three  direct  from  nature 
and  perfect  them  by  his  own  labor.  He  is,  in  reality,  Independ- 
ent of  the  rest  of  the  world.  You  can  do  away  with  the  cities, 
as  has  sometimes  happened  In  time  of  war,  and  the  farmer  can 
still  exist.  But  let  the  farmer  disappear  and  the  cities  will  dis- 
appear with  him.  He  is  the  Atlas  of  our  social  fabric  and  bears 
the  whole  weight  of  it  on  his  broad  shoulders.  No  matter  how 
It  is  managed,  the  raw  materials  of  food,  shelter  and  clothing 
must  be  drawn  from  the  same  source — the  land.  When  they 
are  produced  and  marketed  in  sufficient  quantities,  business  and 
society  can  go  on  developing;  but  let  the  supply  be  checked  or 
become  inadequate  and  the  building  of  "  the  cloud-capped 
towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples  "  stops  at  once. 
The  great  and  the  graceful  and  the  beautiful  must  have  food, 
shelter  and  clothing  just  like  ordinary  people,  and  If  these  are 
not  produced  they  must  go  back  to  the  land  to  produce  them  for 
themselves.  The  present  high  cost  of  living  shows  that  we  are 
now  tending  In  that  direction  and  though  there  is  much  talk  of 
a  "  back  to  the  land  "  movement  the  population  of  the  cities  con- 
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tinues  to  Increase.  To  relieve  the  situation  the  Government  is 
doing  much  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  increase  the  production 
of  necessities.  Agricultural  colleges  have  been  established  to 
teach  scientific  methods  of  farming,  and  organizations  of  many 
kinds  have  been  promoted  to  encourage  progress  in  all  kinds  of 
farm  work.  In  some  localities  the  results  have  been  gratifying, 
but  the  supply  of  necessities  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
If  all  farmers  responded  to  the  kind  of  encouragement  that  Is  be- 
ing given,  the  situation  would  be  relieved  at  once,  as  production 
would  be  doubled  or  trebled.  That  they  do  not  respond  seems 
incredible  as,  apparently,  they  would  be  the  first  to  benefit,  by 
having  more  to  sell;  but  investigation  shows  that  there  are  many 
real  grounds  for  their  reluctance. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  workers  who  are  now  on  the  farms 
are  descended  from  ancestors  who  have  in  all  ages  drawn  their 
subsistence  from  the  soil.  Besides  inheriting  the  traditional 
methods  of  tilling  the  soil,  that  are  now  causing  so  much  trouble 
to  the  educationists,  they  have  inherited  a  point  of  view  that  Is 
more  obstructive.  Centuries  of  observation  have  taught  the 
farming  population  to  be  conservative  about  everything.  Al- 
though the  cities  could  not  exist  if  they  were  not  constantly  re- 
cruited from  the  country,  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  who 
leave  the  farms  win  anything  like  the  comfort  enjoyed  by  those 
who  remain  behind.  Many  are  wrecked  In  the  unfamiliar  strug- 
gle into  which  they  plunge.  Their  courses  are  followed  by  the 
home-keepers  and  the  result  Is  that  they  are  wary  of  anything 
that  savors  of  out-reaching  ambition.  To  succeed  in  the  city  a 
man  must  be  a  business  man.  To  succeed  In  the  country  along 
the  new  lines  that  are  being  advocated,  a  man  must  also  be  a 
business  man.  But  the  city  offers  much  larger  opportunities  to 
the  men  with  real  business  Instincts  and  consequently  a  majority 
of  them  seek  their  fortunes  there.  This  in  itself  Is  a  serious 
drain  on  the  farming  population,  as  it  takes  away  the  men  who. 
If  they  applied  themselves  to  farming,  would  make  successes 
and  encourage  their  neighbors.  If  you  inquire  In  any  farming 
community  you  will  soon  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  try  to  branch  out  as  farmers  and  adopt  new  methods  with- 
out having  sufficient  training  or  the  necessary  business   ability 
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come  to  grief.  As  failures  are  much  more  noticeable  In  the 
country  than  In  the  city,  these  examples  also  tend  to  make  the 
others  cautious. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  man  who  works  hard,  sticks  to  the  old  methods  and  culti- 
vates thrift  win  win  a  modest  competence  and  a  dignified  posi- 
tion In  the  community.  The  old  and  tried  methods  are  backed 
by  all  the  accumulated  folk-wisdom  of  centuries.  The  new 
methods  as  yet  appear  risky,  because  they  almost  Invariably 
mean  the  expenditure  of  capital.  Although  the  country  Is  an 
Inexhaustible  storehouse  of  proverbs  and  sayings,  I  am  Inclined 
to  think  that  "  Never  venture,  never  win  "  did  not  originate 
among  farmers.  Their  favorites  are  such  as  "  Far-away  birds 
have  fine  feathers,"  "  A  penny  saved  Is  a  penny  gained." 

The  farmer  with  his  piece  of  land,  from  which  he  gets  a 
yearly  living.  Is  not  keen  to  try  new  methods  which  he  fears  may 
make  him  lose  all.  But  perhaps  the  strongest  force  that  makes 
for  conservatism  Is  public  opinion  close  to  the  soil.  This  Is  en- 
tirely different  from  the  public  opinion  that  finds  expression  In 
the  papers  and  on  the  platform.  Mrs.  Grundy  may  sometimes 
put  in  an  appearance  In  the  towns  and  cities,  but  the  country  Is 
her  permanent  residence.  She  greets  every  suggestion  of  prog- 
ress with  a  sniffing  joke  and  a  raucous  laugh.  Maeterlinck  In 
his  L\fe  of  the  Bee  mentions  among  the  controlling  Impulses  of 
the  lives  of  the  Norman  peasants,  "  the  fear  of  hell  and  public 
opinion."  That  does  not  apply  exactly  in  the  new  world. 
Many  of  our  farmers  take  chances  with  the  future  state,  but  few 
of  them  have  the  courage  to  face  public  opinion.  In  the  back- 
ward districts  every  progressive  step  Is  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
uppishness.  "Thinks  he  is  better  than  other  folks!"  sniffs 
Mrs.  Grundy.  If  a  man  dares  to  make  a  few  Improvements  on 
his  place,  it  Is  at  once  dubbed  "  The  Model  Farm  "  and  the 
owner  is  greeted  with  sarcasm  wherever  he  goes.  This  may 
sound  trivial,  but  only  those  who  know  something  of  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  country  people  can  In  any  way  gauge  the  force  of 
public  opinion  as  expressed  In  gossip.  It  Is  a  lash  of  scorpions 
which  they  all  fear,  and  It  Is  wielded  with  such  deadly  effect  that 
every  neighborhood  has  Its  petty  feuds.     Add  to  this  the  lack 
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of  initiative  which  characterizes  so  many  people,  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand  why  improved  methods  of  farming  are  so 
slow  in  making  headway  in  many  localities.  Compulsory  educa- 
tion has  not  helped  matters  much,  for  the  written  word  has  no 
force  against  the  spoken  word  of  ignorance.  Moreover,  educa- 
tion can  by  no  means  take  the  place  of  evolution.  Only  by  giv- 
ing the  farmers  greater  opportunities  can  we  stimulate  the  evo- 
lution of  a  more  capable  and  scientific  agricultural  class. 

In  one  respect  the  farmer  is  entirely  different  from  all  other 
men  who  earn  their  livings  by  manual  labor.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  him  to  deal  with  his  fellow-men.  He  can 
get  his  food  direct  from  nature.  He  can  raise  his  own  meat, 
cereals  and  vegetables.  He  can  get  his  fuel  and  building  mate- 
rial from  the  same  source  and  also  the  wool  for  his  clothing. 
The  pioneers  of  the  country  often  existed  for  long  periods  prac- 
tically without  money,  securing  the  few  things  they  needed,  that 
were  not  produced  on  their  farms,  by  barter.  This  lesson  that 
was  ground  into  them,  and  which  they  perhaps  inherited  from 
ancestors  in  the  old  world  where  the  same  conditions  prevailed, 
still  persists  sufficiently  to  influence  their  children  in  the  present 
day.  It  is  true  that  the  farmers  of  the  present  buy  their  cloth- 
ing, shoes  and  groceries,  but  such  expenditures  almost  fall  under 
the  head  of  luxuries.  In  a  time  of  stress  they  can  be  largely 
dispensed  with  and  the  farmer  can  live  entirely  by  dealing  with 
nature,  which  seldom  fails  him  in  bringing  the  seed-time  and 
harvest.  Dealing  with  nature  is  an  entirely  different  matter 
from  dealing  with  his  fellow-men.  What  a  man  sows,  that 
shall  he  reap;  and  as  he  deals  with  nature  she  will  deal  with  him. 
If  he  fertilizes  and  drains  his  soil,  nature  will  yield  to  him  an 
increase.  Year  in  and  year  out  her  dealings  with  him  are  fair. 
When  he  tries  to  deal  with  his  fellow-men  the  case  is  different. 
He  must  have  his  wits  about  him.  Both  experience  and  obser- 
vation have  taught  the  farmers  that  enterprise  is  not  only  unnec- 
essary but  dangerous.  The  farm  is  the  one  place  where  a  man 
can  build  an  impregnable  home  without  the  use  of  the  faculties 
that  are  indispensable  to  all  who  would  win  success  in  other 
walks  of  life. 

What  the  farmer  needs  is  not  so  much  education  as  oppor- 
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tunity.  Let  him  feel  the  force  of  the  law  of  demand  and  he 
will  soon  put  himself  in  shape  to  attend  to  the  supply.  At  the 
present  time  he  hears  of  the  demand  and  the  high  cost  of  living 
in  the  cities  from  public  speakers  and  sees  about  it  in  his  news- 
papers, but  when  he  goes  to  sell  his  produce  he  is  not  able  to  get 
a  noticeable  increase.  Between  him  and  his  markets  there  are 
hordes  of  rapacious  middlemen  and  transportation  systems  that 
"  charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear."  The  profits  go  to  them  and 
not  to  the  farmer.  He  sees  bacon  and  butcher  meat  quoted  at 
prices  that  range  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  cents  a  pound,  and 
has  to  sell  his  hogs  and  steers  on  the  hoof  at  from  five  to  six 
cents  a  pound.  Apples  are  quoted  at  from  three  to  five  dollars 
a  barrel  and  upwards  in  the  cities,  but  I  have  seen  choice  apples 
selling  this  fall  for  one  dollar  a  barrel  in  the  orchards.  There 
is  not  much  profit  or  encouragement  in  that  for  the  farmer. 
Unless  the  law  of  demand  makes  itself  felt  in  higher  prices,  you 
need  not  look  for  an  increased  supply.  Modern  business 
methods  have  killed  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  completely 
as  they  have  killed  competition. 

But  why  do  not  the  farmers  cooperate?  They  are  doing  so 
already  in  some  advanced  sections,  and  reaping  huge  profits  by 
doing  away  with  the  middleman  and  forcing  the  transportation 
companies  to  give  them  fair  treatment.  But  farmers  live  so  far 
apart  and  have  so  few  means  of  assembling  and  exchanging 
opinions  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  cooperate  successfully.  And 
there  is  no  sound  reason  why  they  should  do  it.  They  are  al- 
ready members  in  good  standing  in  the  greatest  cooperative 
organization  possible — government  of  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  this  wonderful 
system  has  broken  down  where  it  comes  to  governing  "  for  the 
-people."  The  governing  seems  to  be  done  entirely  too  much 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  built  up  the  wonderful  business 
machinery  that  exists  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
If  the  Government  would  only  see  to  it  that  the  farmer  could  get 
his  produce  on  the  market  at  a  fair  rate,  he  would  quickly  re- 
spond to  the  demand  for  more  and  better  food.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  carry  education  to  him.      He  would  go  after  it. 

After  all,  the  education  needed  for  successful  farming  is  not 
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so  wonderful,  In  spite  of  the  mass  of  scientific  terms  in  which 
it  is  now  involved.  All  it  amounts  to  is  simply  thorough  culti- 
vation, good  drainage,  fertilization  of  the  soil,  the  use  of  the 
best  seed  and  care  in  harvesting.  Even  dairying  and  stock- 
breeding  are  well  within  the  range  of  ordinary  Intelligence  and 
the  man  who  feels  the  need  of  the  necessary  instruction  can  se- 
cure it  without  much  trouble.  Once  convince  the  farmer  that 
the  profits  of  better  methods  than  he  needs  for  the  mere  main- 
tenance of  a  home  will  go  to  him  and  not  to  others  and  he  will 
not  be  long  in  falling  Into  line.  He  Is  just  as  fond  of  money  as 
anyone  else,  even  though  he  may  not  know  what  better  to  do 
with  it  than  to  lend  it  to  banks  that  in  turn  will  lend  it  to 
the  promoters  of  trusts  and  mergers  that  have  for  their  purpose 
the  exploitation  of  the  farming  comrnunlty.  But  while,  in 
Browning's  phrase: 

"Smooth  Jacob  still  robs  homely  Esau/' 

It  Is  needless  to  look  for  much  Improvement.  Once  give  the 
farmer  fair  treatment  and  the  difficulties  from  which  we  are  now 
suffering  will  soon  disappear.  The  Increased  profits  of  farming 
will  Induce  more  young  men  and  women  to  remain  on  the  farms 
instead  of  crowding  to  the  cities,  the  best  methods  of  farming 
will  be  adopted,  and  food  will  be  plentiful  at  a  fair  price  to  both 
producer  and  consumer.  As  matters  stand  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  farmers  have  not  had  sufficient 
business  instinct  to  learn  the  most  approved  modern  methods. 
If  they  had  done  so  they  would  now  be  cooperating  to  limit  pro- 
duction so  as  to  force  prices  still  higher.  Fortunately  they  have 
not  learned  this  trick  and  there  Is  hope  that  the  situation  may 
yet  be  saved.  All  that  seems  to  be  needed  is  a  workable  plan 
that  will  allow  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  act  as  it  did 
before  the  advent  of  Big  Business.  If  such  a  plan  is  discovered 
and  put  In  operation,  the  cost  of  living  will  be  reduced  and  the 
uplifting  of  the  farmer  accomplished  at  one  stroke. 
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SINCE  1859  the  problem  of  the  commercial  and  financial 
world  has  been  to  deal  effectively  with  the  falling  value  of 
silver  in  terms  of  gold.  There  are  not  a  few  signs  and 
conditions  now  which  suggest  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
we  may  have  to  handle  such  questions  as  may  come  from  a  rise 
in  the  exchange  value  of  the  white  metal.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
ratio  of  silver  to  gold  averaged  around  15  or  15.5  to  i.  Then 
started  that  almost  toboggan  slide  In  the  price  of  the  inferior 
metal  which  has  brought  the  ratio  to  nearly  40  to  i.  For  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  a  stable  range  (except  as  modified 
by  a  tendency  to  advance)  In  the  London  quotation,  and  to-day 
the  new  coinage  possibilities  opened  up  by  China's  scheme  of  a 
uniform  silver  currency,  coupled  with  the  great  expansion  in  the 
Industrial  consumption  of  the  commodity,  suggest  that  In  the 
next  decade  the  relation  between  demand  and  supply  will  be- 
come an  economic  concern.  Without  pretending  that  there  Is 
any  prospect  of  a  revival  of  the  old  battle  of  the  standards,  it  Is 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  situation  even  now  demands 
considerable  thought  by  those  In  governmental  authority  who 
are  responsible  for  purchases  for  coinage  purposes.  This  ques- 
tion, in  fact.  Is  pressing  for  decision  upon  the  rulers  of  British 
India,  and  the  uncertainty  Is  a  factor  pro  and  con,  according  to 
the  prospects  of  action  or  non-action,  in  the  great — the  almost 
controlling — market  for  silver  In  London.  Our  own  Mint  au- 
thorities, in  as  yet  a  modest  way,  are  Indicating  some  realization 
of  the  situation  In  the  resumption  they  have  made  of  purchases 
for  subsidiary  coinage.* 

Consideration  of  output  alone  would  be  a  discouragement  to 
the  great  silver-producing  interests  of  the  United  States,  which 

*  In  the  fiscal  year  1910  only  282,485  ounces  were  purchased  at  the  Mint,  as 
against  1,100,000  ounces  in  the  calendar  year  1911  to  Dec.  5. 
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are  responsible  for  about  one-quarter  of  the  world's  total  supply. 
But  when  it  is  realized  that  for  a  long  time  something  like  an  un- 
natural under-consumption  of  silver  for  currency  needs  has  ex- 
isted, the  question  of  the  entrance  of  the  Chinese  Empire  into  the 
world  of  active  users  of  silver  for  currency,  becomes  one  of  high 
commercial  and  financial  importance.     The  disorders  in  China 
have  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  the  scheme  for  fiscal  reform 
which  promised,  a  short  time  ago,  to  bring  the  white  metal  into 
a  new  light  of  discussion.     President  Taft,  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  this  country's  foreign  relations,  spoke  of  this  step 
by  China  as  preliminary  to  a  larger  movement  in  the  line  of 
currency  progress  which  would  benefit  the  Empire   and  bring 
advantages  to  international  trade.    His  attitude  was  inferentially 
one  of  confidence  that  the  present  scheme  of  a  new  silver  cur- 
rency for  the  awakening  giant  of  the  Far  East  would  eventually 
be  carried  out.     And,  for  many  reasons,  it  is  safe  to  suppose 
that  the  great  political  conflict  which  has  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  throne  and  the  establishment  of  a   republic,  will 
at  the  worst  merely  postpone  the  currency  reform  movement.   Of 
course  the  perturbations  in  the  Empire  have  held  up  any  practi- 
cal execution  of  the  contract  for  furnishing  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment   with    the    money    involved    in    the    $50,000,000    ''  Four 
Power  "  currency  reform  loan,  which  was  signed  by  China  on 
April  15,  191 1,  and  formally  approved  by  a  council  of  the  Brit- 
ish, French,  German  and  American  participating  bankers  in  Lon- 
don on  June  13,  following.     Now  that  a  new  Government  has 
taken  the  reins  of  power  at  Peking,  the  negotiations  may  have 
to  begin  de  novo,  for  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Western 
world  would  undertake  to  force  fiscal  rehabilitation  upon  the 
Celestials  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     Nor  will  the  new  au- 
thorities be  likely  to  offend  the  white-race  nations  by  a  flat  wiping 
out  of  the  commitments  and  pledges  given  by  the  preceding  au- 
tonomy.    It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  republican  Govern- 
ment, if  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  contract,  will  desire  to  ne- 
gotiate a  new  one,  satisfactory  to  the  foreign  bankers,  that  would 
accomplish  the  same  purpose,   namely,  the  modernization  and 
stabilization  of  the  country's  currency  on  a  silver  basis. 

There  is  an  a  priori  argument  in  favor  of  the  belief  that  the 
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reformation  of  China's  currency  will  go  on  eventually  in  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  intelligence  and  modern  spirit  of  the 
Chinese  people  has  been  enlisted  In  the  recent  uprising.  Then, 
too,  the  subject  Is  not  one  which  had  its  Inspiration  in  dynastic  or 
racial  purposes  or  motives;  or  which  represents  a  hasty  innova- 
tion or  a  factional  experiment.  It  Is  one  that  has  long  been  dis- 
cussed In  the  Celestial  Empire  and  the  final  scheme  was  adopted 
only  after  full  consideration  by  all  the  intelligent  classes. 

It  first  presented  Itself  to  the  Government  more  as  a  matter 
of  profit  on  coinage  than  as  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  ridding 
the  country  of  the  debased  and  fluctuating  copper  currency 
encash")  which  still  constitutes  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
population  at  large.*  But  for  many  years  the  reorganization  of 
the  Empire's  monetary  system  was  agitated,  particularly  under 
the  pressure  of  the  outside  Powers.  In  1902,  In  drafting  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  United  States,  China  promised  to  take 
steps  toward  a  national  uniform  currency.  Other  nations  also 
received  like  promises  in  connection  with  trade  agreements  made 
at  Peking.  Professor  Jeremiah  W.  Jcnks,  of  Cornell  University, 
went  as  a  special  commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  confer 
with  the  Chinese  Government  on  the  Introduction  of  the  gold 
standard  In  China,  for  that  was  the  first  proposition  made  In 
connection  with  the  Idea  of  currency  reform,  though  finally  It  was 
rejected  as  being  a  step  too  advanced  for  the  present  conditions 
In  the  Empire.  The  controversy  as  to  the  character  of  the  stand- 
ard to  be  adopted  was  prolonged  and  thorough,  so  that  all  the 

*  The  Hon.  Charles  Denby,  our  Minister  to  China,  wrote  to  Mr.  Blaine, 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  time,  under  date  of  Peking,  Dec.  18,  1889,  as  follows: 
"  It  is  said  that  the  successful  introduction  of  the  Hong-Kong  coins  into  China 
has  induced  his  Excellency  Li  Hung-Chang,  in  connection  with  his  Highness  the 
Seventh  Prince  (the  Emperor's  father),  to  memorialize  the  throne  on  the  desira- 
bility and  necessity  of  introducing  a  new  system  of  silver  coinage  in  China. 
They  represent  that  already,  through  the  maritime  provinces,  the  foreign  silver 
dollar  and  other  coins  of  smaller  value  are  in  extensive  use,  and  they  prove  a 
source  of  the  greatest  convenience  in  trade.  They  ask  why  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment should  not  coin  its  own  money  instead  of  permitting  an  extraneous  cur- 
rency to  circulate  in  China.  They  show,  also,  that  a  system  of  coinage  would 
do  away  with  irresponsible  banks  and  '  cash '  shops,  which  now  issue  small  notes 
at  their  pleasure,  resulting  often  in  losses  and  frauds.  They  suggest  that  a 
national  currency  should  be  provided  and  that  the  Government  alone  should 
issue  notes.  It  must  be  said  that  the  same  arguments  have  been  repeatedly 
urged  by  the  foreign  representatives." 
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Intelligent  and  educated  classes  In  China  are  familiar  with  the 
situation  and  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  from  a  uniform 
currency.  In  adopting  the  decimal  silver  currency  plan,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  most  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  fulfilled  a 
predominant  domestic  desire  resulting  from  a  final  weighing  of 
all  the  arguments  between  those  who  advocated  such  an  out- 
come and  those  who  were  willing  to  hazard  the  more  radical 
step  of  establishing  the  single  gold  standard. 

If  It  Is  fair,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  reform  In  China's 
currency  and  coinage  has  met  merely  with  an  Interruption,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  expect  a  much  greater  demand  upon  silver 
production  for  minting  purposes  In  the  near  future.  There  may 
be  large  stocks  of  silver  held  in  various  ways  In  the  Interior  of 
the  Empire,  but  they  will  not  suffice  for  a  reorganized  currency 
system.  When  the  reform  Is  carried  out,  an  Immense  bulk  of 
debased  copper  coin  of  varying  value  will  disappear  from  circu- 
lation, to  be  replaced  by  new  subsidiary  silver  pieces.  More- 
over, In  addition  to  the  Increased  currency  needs  of  a  nation 
arousing  itself,  like  China,  to  new  prodigies,  but  of  modern  ma- 
terial performance,  the  accomplishment  of  the  fiscal  reform  in 
Itself  will  stimulate  and  diversify  Internal  trade  and  so  call  for 
a  larger  circulating  medium.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the 
Empire  will  acquire  fully  the  machinery  of  credit  and  clearings 
so  familiar  to  modern  Western  nations.  The  poverty  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  will  call  for  actual  circulating  tokens 
to  a  larger  degree  than  In  countries  where  the  general  commun- 
ity is  better  circumstanced  In  the  world's  goods.  Allowing  the 
utmost  that  may  be  claimed  for  the  internal  re-coinage  resources 
of  the  vast  Mongolian  realm,  an  addition  of  only  a  dollar  per 
capita  In  the  new  silver  currency  would  call  for  the  mints  to  feast 
upon  hundreds  of  millions  of  ounces  of  silver!  The  Chinese 
Government's  own  census  in  191 1  gave  the  number  of  its  sub- 
jects at  over  329  millions.  A  rough  calculation  will  demonstrate 
that  at,  say,  the  coining  value  of  the  United  States  standard,  to 
create  329  millions  of  silver  dollars  would  call  for  some  250,- 
000,000  ounces  of  silver.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  haggle  over  the 
difference  of  weight  or  fineness  between  the  American  and  the 
proposed  new  yuan  or  Chinese  silver  dollar.     We  are  dealing 
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with  a  potential  demand  for  silver  for  coinage  which  far  ex- 
ceeds the  annual  output  of  the  world. 

Before  taking  up  an  analysis  of  the  coinage  under-consump- 
tion  of  silver  in  the  recent  past,  let  us  see  what  extremes  of  pro- 
duction of  the  metal  we  are  likely  to  meet  in  the  near  future. 
The  coming  needs  of  the  Peking  Government,  which  fully  real- 
izes its  responsibilities,  are  certain  to  modify  this  condition  of  de- 
ficient demand.     It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  observers 
of  the  situation,  whether  as  bullion  brokers  or  economic  students, 
that  notwithstanding  the  convulsions  of  war  over  a  large  area  of 
the  most  populous  sections  of  China  (and  sections  in  the  closest 
touch  with  outside  commerce)  the  demand  for  silver  from  Chi- 
nese sources  has  not  abated  and  has  in  fact  furnished  the  back- 
bone of  the  market.      Certain   restrictions  of  credit  and  com- 
mandeering of  cash  in  its  place,  which  accompany  a  state  of  war 
or  disorder,  may  partially  explain  the  resumption  of  silver  pur- 
chases by  China  after  a  brief  attitude  as  a  seller  some  months 
ago.     But  it  is  not  a  sufficing  one.     The  Chinese  demand  is  the 
more  significant  because  the  revolution  was  preceded  by  disas- 
trous floods  in  the  great  Yangtze  valley  and  much  concomitant 
distress,   crop   damage    and   famine.      Maintenance   of    foreign 
trade  and  ability  to  finance  it  to  the  extent  displayed  by  the  Mon- 
gol peoples   under  the  unhappy   conditions   existing  speak   elo- 
quently of  what  may  be  expected  of  China  as  a  world-power  in 
commerce  and  finance  when  she  shall  have  restored  peace,  com- 
posed her  troubles  and  resumed  her  wonted  course.     It  may  be 
no  child's  task  to  effect  the  introduction  of  the  new  currency  sys- 
tem   in    the   more   benighted   parts    of   the   country,   but,    once 
adopted,  the  silver  circulation  will  have  an  enormous  sponge,  so 
to  speak,  to  absorb  it. 

The  opening  up  of  Africa  also  carries  with  it  the  certain 
sequel  of  an  extension  of  silver  currency.  Only  last  December 
the  British  Colonial  Secretary  appointed  a  committee  of  official 
functionaries  and  commercial  and  financial  representatives  *'  to 
consider  the  question  of  a  distinctive  silver  coinage  and  a  Gov- 
ernment note  issue  for  the  West  African  Colonies  and  Pro- 
tectorates and  to  report  generally  upon  the  regulation  of  the  cur- 
rency of  these  territories." 
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To  revert,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
production,  in  which  the  utmost  shall  be  conceded  to  those  who 
regard  the  output  of  the  white  metal  as  a  flood  certain  to  sweep 
away  every  counter  movement  pointing  to  a  lowered  ratio  of  sil- 
ver to  gold,  or  increase  in  the  former's  exchange  value.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  the  writer,  while  preparing  this  article,  was 
favored  w^ith  the  Mint's  final  estimates  of  the  world's  production 
of  silver  in  19 10  (and  collateral  statistics).  The  output  esti- 
mates show  an  unexpected  increase  in  the  total  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  The  sustained  richness  of  the  silver  mines  of 
Cobalt,  Ontario,  Canada,  prepared  one  for  the  large  exhibit  of 
expanded  output  in  the  Dominion.  The  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  was  normal.  That  Mexico  should 
have  shown  a  falling  off  was  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  politi- 
cal unrest  already  developing  in  the  Southern  Republic  in  19 10. 
But  the  expansion  of  over  5,000,000  ounces  In  the  output  of 
Australasia  was  unexpected,  particularly  as  the  production  from 
this  quarter  has  been  stationary  or  declining  in  the  last  few 
years.*  However,  here  is  the  world's  production  of  silver  (in 
fine  ounces)  as  given  by  the  United  States  Mint  statistics  for  the 
last  three  periods  of  six  years  each: 

Year  Amount  Year  Amount  Year  Amount 

1893 165,472,621  1899 168,337,453  1905 172,317,688 

1894 164,610,394  1900 173,591,364  1906 165,054,497 

1895 167,500,960  1901 173,011,283  1907 184,206,984 

1896 157,061,370  1902 162,763,483  1908 203,236,861 

1897 160,421,082  1903 167,689,322  1909 211,215,633 

1898 169,055,253  1904 164,195,266  1910 222,879,362 


Total . . .  984,121,680  Total . .  1,009,588,1 71  Total . .  1,158,91 1,025 

An.  av....  164,020,280  An.  av...    168,264,695  An.  av...    193,151,838 

The  foregoing  shows  that  the  yearly  average  output  of  the 
period  1899-1904  increased  over  the  1893-1898  average  by  4,- 
244,415  ounces,  or  only  2.59  per  cent.  Production  was  arrested 
in  its  full  development  partly  by  the  fall  In  the  price  of  silver 
from  an  average  of  35  5-8d.  In  1893  to  27  7-i6d.  an  ounce  In 

*  Production  of  Australasia,  United  States  Mint  figures,  in  1910,  21,545,828 
ounces.  Earlier  outputs  were:  1909,  16,359,284;  1908,  17,175,099;  1907,  17,949,099 
Ane  ounces. 
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1904.  But  the  yearly  average  output  for  the  period  from  1905 
to  1910  expanded  over  that  of  1899-1904  by  24,887,143  ounces, 
or  14.80  per  cent.  Yet  this  growth  in  production  becomes  trivial 
when  compared  with  such  almost  epochal  leaps  in  output  as  oc- 
curred before  the  1893-19 10  period:  say,  in  round  numbers, 
from  29,000,000  ounces  in  i860  to  43,000,000  ounces  in  1870, 
to  63,000,000  in  1 87 1  (these  figures  being  based  on  five-year  an- 
nual averages)  ;  to  73,000,000  in  1878,  to  89,000,000  in  1883, 
to  108,000,000  in  1888  and  to  165,000,000  ounces  in  1892,  the 
last  given  group  of  figures  being  the  estimates  of  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  based  on  a  careful  compilation  of  oflicial  returns  from 
all  countries  for  each  year  named.  From  1893  to  19 10  the 
world's  out-turn  of  silver  increased  57,406,741  ounces,  or  34.69 
per  cent.  In  the  two  decades  from  1873  to  1893  the  production 
had  risen  from  63,267,187  to  165,472,621,  an  expansion  of 
102,205,434  ounces,  or   161.54  per  cent.! 

The  additions  to  the  world's  yield  of  silver  in  the  last  five 
years  have  been  derived  in  the  main  from  the  Canadian  Cobalt 
camp  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  This  is  shown  in  the  relative 
figures  of  recent  yearly  increases  in  the  world's  output  and  that 
of  Canada  as  a  whole,  which  (not  to  go  beyond  the  year  when 
Cobalt  actually  became  a  factor  and  threatened  a  new  "  bear 
scare"  among  the  silver  producing  interests)   were  as  follows: 

Figures  in  ounces  For  the  World  For  Canada  alone 

Increase  from  1906  to  1907  19,152,487  4,306,420 

Increase  from  1907  to  1908  19,029,877  9,326,434 

Increase  from  1908  to  1909  7,978,772  5,423,240 

Increase  from  1909  to  1910  11,663,729  5,339,791 

In  the  absence  of  detailed  explanation,  the  sudden  rise  in  the 
silver  output  of  Australasia  in  1910  may  be  regarded  as  a 
"  fluke."  As  the  Witwatersrand  is  to-day  the  chief  reliance  for 
the  increase  of  gold  production  in  the  world,  so  Canada  will 
probably  be  the  leading  country  to  swell  the  future  output  of  the 
white  metal  for  some  years  to  come.  The  Cobalt  camp  is  a  per- 
manent "  institution,"  beyond  question,  but  its  rate  of  produc- 
tion will  not  keep  pace  with  the  early  years  of  its  life,  for  that 
is  the  rule  of  all  such  mineral  experiences,  confirmed  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  South  American  and  our  own  Nevada  silver  fields. 
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There  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Mines  of  the 
Dominion  an  estimate  of  23,185,860  ounces  as  the  out-turn  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  first  nine  months  of  191 1.  This 
is  suggestive  of  a  possible  total  production  for  the  Dominion  for 
191 1  of  40,000,000  ounces,  or,  say,  7,000,000  ounces  more  than 
in  19 10,  an  increase  of  1,700,000  ounces  more  than  the  gain 
from  1909  to  1910.*  A  liberal  net  increase  for  1911  from  the 
other  producing  countries  of  the  world  (say  8,000,000,  or  2,- 
000,000  ounces  more  than  the  expansion  in  the  previous  year) 
would  give  a  total  increased  output  in  191 1,  based  on  the  final 
19 10  estimates  of  Mint  authorities,  of  15,000,000  ounces,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  238,000,000  ounces  as  the  world's  yield  last 
year.  This  estimate  must  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  of  liberal- 
ity, for  the  conditions  in  Mexico  have  doubtless  checked  mining 
operations  more  than  in  19 10  and  the  by-production  of  silver 
from  the  copper  and  lead  mines  of  the  United  States  may  prove 
to  have  been  held  in  check  by  commercial  depression  limiting  the 
working  of  these  mines. 

But  to  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  Statistics  of 
the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  are  less  precise  than  those 
relating  to  production,  the  indeterminate  element  being  the 
amount  used  in  the  arts  and  industries.  Professor  Adolph  Soet- 
beer,  of  Gottingen,  was  one  of  the  earliest  economists  to  lay 
stress  upon  this  important  demand,  and  in  his  Materialen,  de- 
signed in  1886  to  help  to  elucidate  the  discussion  of  the  silver 
question,  he  himself  expressed  the  belief  that  he  had  understated 
in  his  estimates  the  magnitude  of  this  source  of  absorption  of  both 
the  precious  metals.  The  painstaking  compilations  made  in  the 
last  two  decades  by  the  Mint  authorities  of  the  United  States 
indicate  that  the  available  data  are  far  below  the  actual  amount 
of  both  gold  and  silver  called  upon  for  ornamental  and  utili- 
tarian purposes.  This  preliminary  is  necessary  to  a  somewhat 
personal  explanation.  Available  records  of  the  great  consump- 
tion of  silver  in  the  world's  coinage  are  given  in  amounts  of  ^nQ 
ounces.     But  these  coinage  statistics  are  not  confined  entirely  to 

*  Mr.  J.  McLeish,  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Mines,  has  since  esti- 
mated the  Canadian  production  at  34,725,000  ounces:  but  the  actual  returns  may 
bring  this  closer  to  the  larger  estimate. 
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the  consumption  of  new  material  In  mint  operations.  The  re- 
ports of  the  various  Directors  of  the  United  States  Mint  give  the 
re-colnages  of  the  world  in  money  value — not  in  fine  ounces,  as 
well.  The  amount  of  silver  by  weight  utilized  In  re-coinage 
does  not  seem  to  be  officially  or,  at  least,  statistically  available. 
The  writer  therefore  undertook  to  approximate  such  amounts 
for  a  series  of  years.  The  re-coinages  of  foreign  countries  are 
reported  to  our  Mint  officials  In  terms  of  the  domestic  coins  of 
each  nation  and  the  figures  are  then  converted  Into  equivalents 
In  United  States  currency.  Therefore,  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
the  metal  represented  by  the  re-colnage  statistics,  the  writer  has 
turned  dollars  back  to  fine  ounces  by  computations  based  on  the 
coinage  value  of  the  American  silver  dollar,  viz.:  $1.2929.  An 
absolute  equivalent,  perhaps.  Is  not  reached  by  this  calculation, 
but  It  Is  sufficiently  accurate  to  permit  the  computations  to  serve 
as  an  approximate  result.  By  deducting  the  weight  of  each 
year's  International  re-coinages  from  the  total  figures  of  the 
weight  recorded  for  coinage,  there  Is  left  the  number  of  ounces 
of  new  material  consumed  in  the  silver  currency  production  of 
the  mints.  It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  the  data  of  con- 
sumption used  hereafter,  I  have  given  the  minimum  of  net  new 
consumption  just  as  in  foregoing  pages  the  estimates  of  the  prob- 
able supply  of  silver  In  191 1  are  placed  at  the  maxi^num.  If 
the  figures  of  coinage  and  the  figures  of  Industrial  use  were  com- 
bined without  allowance  for  re-coinage  from  old  material.  It 
would  be  easy  to  prove  that  In  recent  years  the  consumption  of 
silver  had  been  largely  In  excess  of  production.  The  more  con- 
servative method  as  given  above  has  the  merit  of  erring  on  the 
side  of  liberal  concessions  to  critics  or  objectors. 

The  over-production  of  silver,  as  shown  statistically  by  the 
calculations  herein  Indicated,  is  more  nominal  than  real.  In 
1903  the  American  Commission  on  International  Exchange  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  to  assist  In  establishing  ''a  fixed 
relationship  between  the  moneys  of  the  gold-standard  countries 
and  the  present  silver-using  countries,"  said.  In  the  course  of  Its 
report:  *  ''  For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a  remarkably 
steady  output  of  silver,  and  this  output  seems  on  the  whole  to 

*  House  Doc.  No.  144,  58th  Congress,  2nd  session. 
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have  been  reasonably  well-absorbed  by  the  demand  for  coinage 
purposes  and  for  use  in  the  industrial  arts/*  And,  referring  to 
the  sharp  fall  in  silver  caused  by  the  mere  fear  that  since  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  other  Eastern  quarters,  and  Mexico, 
might  adopt  the  gold  standard,  the  demand  for  silver  might  be 
curtailed,  the  report  says:  "The  actual  demand  had  not,  in 
fact,  materially  lessened."  These  countries  did  adopt  the  gold 
standard  or  its  equivalent,  and  yet  the  price  of  silver  subsequently 
rose  from  21  ii-i6d.  in  1902  to  33  i-8d.  in  1906,  though  from 
the  high  price  there  was  a  later  decline  to  22d.  in  1908,  since 
which  time  the  tendency  has  been  toward  slow  improvement.  It 
was  increased  production — Cobalt's  development — which  de- 
pressed silver  in  1908.  Since  then  we  have  seen  a  recovery  to 
26d.  an  ounce.  Now,  it  happens  that,  on  estimates  as  described 
above,  made  by  the  writer,  in  1903 — the  year  of  the  Exchange 
Commission's  report — there  was  an  apparent  excess  of  current 
consumption  over  current  production  of  iij/^  million  ounces,  to 
be  followed  in  the  next  year  by  an  excess  of  production  of  over 
14  million  ounces,  while  in  1908 — the  Cobalt  "  scare  "  year — 
the  combined  net  coinage  and  industrial  demand  for  silver  was 
I2j4  million  ounces  in  excess  of  the  year's  output!  It  is,  in  fact, 
safe  to  say,  judging  by  all  available  statistics,  that  the  excess  of 
silver  production  over  the  annual  demand  has  been  negligible 
in  the  last  few  years. 

But  in  judging  of  the  strength  of  the  position  of  silver  as  a 
commodity  swayed  by  natural  laws,  we  must  consider  the  under- 
consumption by  the  world's  mints  in  the  last  quinquennium.  The 
coinage  of  the  world  in  1909,  according  to  the  acknowledged  best 
statistical  authority — the  United  States  Mint — was  only  87,- 
728,951  ounces,  against  151,352,824  in  1908.  With  the  amount 
of  re-coinages  deducted,  the  figures  showed  a  fall  from  123,- 
771,978  to  72,074,435  ounces.  The  practical  cessation  of  coin- 
age in  British  India  and  the  Straits  Settlements  in  the  last  few 
years  was  responsible  for  much  of  this  decrease  in  silver  mintage. 
A  recent  British  Blue  Book  notes  that  the  rupees  coined  in  India 
in  the  fiscal  years  1909  and  19 10  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the 
re-coinage  of  old  rupees  and  uncurrent  coin.  The  Indian  Gov- 
ernment has  made  no  purchases  of  silver  bullion  for  coinage  since 
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1907.  By  the  courtesy  of  Director  Roberts,  the  writer  Is  able 
to  present  the  19 10  detail  figures  In  comparison  with  those  of  the 
previous  three  calendar  years,  giving  the  coinage  output  by  value 
of  the  principal  nations  or  countries  responsible  for  the  shrink- 
age in  the  world's  mint  demands,  the  last  three  figures  being 
omitted  In  the  table: 

1907  1908  1909  1910 

Total    World's    Coinage $221,816  $195,688  $113,427  $108,915 

India    84,630  58,773  9,258  7,317 

Straits  Settlements    17,517  6,929  1,720  1,891 

United  States    13,178  12,391  8,087  3,740 

Philippine    Islands     6,730  11,199  3,981  1,626 

Mexico     9,651  3,932  1,586  2,184 

Germany 20,216  13,834  12,667  10,234 

French   Indo-China    14,061  14,785  9,797  1,073 

Austria-Hungary    3,458  10,868  9,784  5,810 

Russia    5,660  3,263  5,034  2,302 

In  terms  of  fine  ounces  the  world's  silver  coinage  In  the  calen- 
dar year  1910  was  78,786,842  and  In  1909  It  was  87,728,951. 
A  contrast  with  the  records  of  the  previous  sixteen  years  will 
make  vivid  the  deficit  from  the  normal  minting  averages  of  the 
world,  round  figures  in  ounces  being  used: 

1893....  106,700,000  1899. ..  .128,500,000  1904.  ..  .136,500,000 

1 894 87,400,000  1900 1 43,300,000  1905 1 34,000,000 

1895 98,100,000  1901.  ..  .107,500,000  1906.  ..  .120,300,000 

1896 123,400,000  1902 149,800,000  1907 171,500,000 

1897 129,800,000  1903. ..  .161,100,000  1908. ..  .151,300,000 

1898 115,500,000 

Av.  6  yrs 110,150,000      Av.   5  yrs 160,000,000       Av.  5  yrs 142,720,000 

Total  ounces,  16  years    2,064,700,000 

Annual    average    129,000,000 

Amount  coined  in  1909   87,700,000 

Amount  coined  in   1910   78,800,000 

Deficiency  from  16  yr.  average,  in  1909        41,000,000 

Deficiency  from  16  yr.  average,  in  1910   50,000,000 

A  Study  of  coinage  statistics  shows  a  noticeable  relation  be- 
tween the  recurrence  of  Industrial  or  financial  "  panics  "  and  the 
temporary  falling  off  In  the  outputs  of  the  world's  mints.  When 
trade  expands,  there  Is  a  greater  call  for  forms  of  money  that 
circulate  largely  from  hand  to  hand;  that  fill  the  pockets  of  the 
people.     When  a  period  of  depression  and  poverty  sets  In,  such 
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circulation  is  not  so  much  needed;  no  pocket  surplus  accumulates. 
The  credit  crisis  of  1907  was  world-wide  and  there  have  been 
several  secondary  disturbances,  especially  In  the  United  States, 
since  the  crisis  culminated.  But  this  business  depression  can 
hardly  be  held  fully  responsible  for  the  great  fall  in  the  two 
years — 1909  and  19 10 — in  the  world's  coinage  of  silver.  If  we 
examine  thie  figures  of  the  new  material  used  in  coinage  in  the 
last  sixteen  years,  the  percentage  of  decrease  from  the  normal 
level  will  be  found  even  greater  than  in  the  gross  coinage  data 
given  above.  Reducing  the  statistics  of  re-coinage,  given  by  the 
Mint  reports  in  value  by  dollars,  to  the  weight  in  fine  ounces,  and 
deducting  the  result  from  the  weight-statistics  given  on  gross 
coinage,  we  shall  find  that  the  net  coinage  of  new  material  of 
silver  by  the  world's  mints  from  1893  to  1908  contrasts  with  the 
last  two  years  for  which  data  are  available  as  follows,  in  ^nt 
ounces : 

1893....  95,788,599 
1894....  73,405,608 
1895....  89,101,629 
1896....  104,135,584 

1897 118,779,920 

1898....  96,990,086 


1899.. 

..  97,652,475 

1904.. 

..   92,693,535 

1900.. 

..117,543,365 

1905.. 

..100,531,116 

1901.. 

..   88,780,433 

1906.. 

..  87,582,228 

1902.. 

. .  101,366,884 

1907.. 

..122,659,271 

1903.. 

. .  129,336,563 

1908.. 
Tot... 

..123,771,978 

Tot... 

..534,679,720 

..527,238,128 

Tot 578,201,426 

Av.  6yrs...   96,366,904        A  v.  5  yrs..  .106,935,944        A  v.  5  yrs..  .105,447,625 

Total  ounces   16  years    1,640,119,274 

Annual    average    102,507,454 

Net  new  material  coined  in  1909 72,074,425 

Net  new  material   coined   in   1910 58,978,539 

Deficiency  from  16-yr.  average,  in  1909 30,433,029 

Deficiency   from    16-yr.    average,   in   1910 43,528,915 

Of  the  2,000  million  odd  ounces  coined  from  1893  to  1909, 
both  years  inclusive,  20  per  cent,  represented  re-coinage  of  worn- 
out  or  mutilated  or  foreign  coins.  Some  plate  and  other  old  ma- 
terial is  used  in  coinage,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  table 
immediately  above  represents  as  accurately  as  may  be  the  weight 
of  new  silver  used  by  the  world's  mints.  A  comparison  of  the 
average  figures  (by  periods)  of  net  new  coinage  with  those  of 
total  coinage  will  show  at  a  glance  that  the  percentage  of  re- 
coinages  to  total  coinages  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years. 
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Without  attempting  to  seek  an  explanation  of  this  fact,  it  is  ob- 
vious, from  whatever  angle  the  coinage  statistics  are  viewed, 
that  the  mint  out-turn  of  1909  and  19 10  was  far  below  a  normal, 
natural  average.  Special  circumstances  may  produce  special  re- 
sults In  particular  years,  but  no  one  will  contend  that,  during  a 
long  stretch  of  time,  with  the  world's  population  and  the  aggre- 
gate communal  wealth  increasing  and  with  the  multiplicity  of  re- 
tail trade  transactions  keeping  ahead  of  the  possible  utilization 
of  credit  instruments,  there  are  not  reasonable  requirements  for 
enlarged  coinage.  International  Industry  Is  now  conceded  to  be 
expanding  again  after  Its  check  In  1907-8,  and  once  more  pros- 
perous peoples  will  be  demanding  more  circulating  tokens.  How 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  future  will  Insist  upon  a  larger  product 
of  the  mints  to  even  up  the  deficiency  of  the  coin  supply  as  com- 
pared with  the  normal? 

But  It  is  to  the  industrial  consumption  of  silver  that  we  may 
now  turn  with  the  conviction  that  here  is  a  factor  which  may 
prove  the  most  potent  In  the  long  future  In  moving  the  gold-value 
of  silver  upward.  Earlier  in  this  article  reference  was  made  to 
the  accumulating  evidence  that  the  extent  to  which  silver  had  been 
used  in  all  the  various  arts,  sciences  and  industries  had  been 
greatly  underestimated  In  the  past  and  was  to-day  more  likely  to 
be  underestimated  than  exaggerated.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
writer,  a  prominent  authority  said:  "The  compilation  of  these 
estimates  Is  a  difficult  and  at  best  unsatisfactory  task.  The  in- 
formation available  Is  almost  exasperating  In  Its  deficiencies 
and  Inconsistencies  and  an  Immense  amount  of  correspond- 
ence and  of  investigation  Is  necessary  in  order  to  get  any  results 
that  are  worth  publishing."  Were  the  machinery  for  ascertain- 
ing the  facts  as  to  the  Industrial  consumption  of  the  precious 
'metals  In  the  United  States  to  be  duplicated  in  foreign  countries, 
the  results  would  be  of  more  Interest  and  value  to  the  statistician 
or  student.  Nevertheless,  the  Mint  authorities  of  this  country 
have  succeeded  In  arousing  more  interest  abroad  In  this  phase 
of  official  collection  of  data,  and  each  year  gives  us  a  closer 
"  line  "  upon  the  actual  commercial  consumption  of  silver.  There 
has  been  a  steady  increase,  year  by  year,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
in  the  estimates  made  by  the  Mint  since  It  began  a  systematic  In- 
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quiry  of  world-wide  scope.  Had  we  been  able  to  ascertain  more 
accurately  the  dimensions  of  this  absorption,  probably  the  statis- 
tics of  apparent  over-production  of  silver  in  the  past  would  have 
worn  a  different  phase.  In  fact,  a  consideration  might  have 
been  given  to  them  by  the  markets  which  would  have  served  to 
lessen  the  frequent  silver  "  panics  "  that  have  occurred  during 
the  long  period  when  the  mints  of  the  world,  one  by  one,  were 
closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  the  white  metal,  dazing  and  terrify- 
ing alike  producer  and  bi-metalllst  advocate. 

In  his  annual  report  for  191 1  the  Director  of  the  Mint  will 
estimate  the  world's  Industrial  consumption  of  silver  In  19 10  at 
142,718,500  ounces,  an  Increase  over  the  estimates  for  1909  of 
nearly  38,000,000  ounces,  and  over  1908  of  nearly  51,000,000 
ounces.  The  significance  of  these  figures  may  be  illustrated  by 
contrasting  the  last  few  years  in  the  matter  of  such  consumption 
with  the  world's  production: 

Percentage 

In   fine  ozs.  Production 

1905  172,317,688 

1906  165,054,497 

1907  184,206,984 

1908  203,236,861 

1909  211,215,633 

1910  222,879,362 

The  proportion  of  Industrial  consumption  to  the  production 
In  the  years  prior  to  1905  Is  shown  by  the  records  to  have  been 
much  smaller  than  In  1905,  being  as  low  as  15  per  cent.  In  the 
early  nineties.  The  records  also  Indicate  that  this  consumption 
Is  enlarging  at  a  more  rapid  annual  rate  than  Is  the  supply.  If 
we  were  to  go  back  to  1893  we  should  find  that  production  was 
165,472,621  ounces,  while  for  19 10  It  Is  estimated  at  222,- 
879,362  ounces,  an  expansion  of  not  quite  35  per  cent.,  or  an  an- 
nual average  of  less  than  5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  of  silver  used  Industrially  In  19 10  was  142,718,500 
ounces  as  compared  with  only  21,315,500  In  1893,  an  Increase 
of  570  per  cent. !  It  may  be  objected  that  this  comparison  Is  un- 
fair, because  of  the  conceded  under-estimates  of  industrial  con- 
sumption In  the  earlier  years.  A  large  allowance  might  be  made 
for  this  fact  and  nevertheless  it  could  be  argued  that  the  postu- 


Ind'l  cons'ption 

to  Prod'n 

50,718,000 

29.43 

85,196,100 

51.62 

92,568,300 

50.25 

91,835,000 

45.19 

104,838,200 

49.64 

142,718,500 

64.03 
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late  made  above  was  correct.  Admitting  that  the  data  of  the  last 
decade  are  more  complete  than  those  for  the  previous  decade  or 
two,  It  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  a  larger  commercial  use  of 
silver  with  the  price  below  60  cents  an  ounce  than  when  It  ranged 
in  the  60s  or  70s.  Other  conditions  have  also  operated  to  ex- 
pand the  use  of  silver  in  the  arts  beyond  its  former  consumption. 
But  If  we  go  no  further  back  than  the  last  six  years  covered  in 
the  preceding  table,  we  shall  find  available  statistics  with  a  close 
enough  approximation  to  the  facts  to  answer  for  a  valid  conten- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  by  that  table  that  the  proportion  of  Indus- 
trial consumption  to  the  total  output  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1905.  Still  keeping  to  the  later  and  more  complete  indus- 
trial statistics,  we  find  that  the  absolute  figures  of  commercial  use 
have  increased  from  1905  to  19 10  more  than  180  per  cent.,  while 
the  absolute  figures  of  production  increased  only  about  30  per 
cent.  I  The  annual  expansion  in  the  world's  industrial  consump- 
tion for  the  last  decade  has  been  as  follows  In  round  numbers : 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Fine  ozs. 

inc.  from 
prev.  jr. 

Fine  ozs. 

inc.  from 
prev.  yr. 

1901 . . 

..44,000,000 

7.3 

1906.. 

.  85,000,000 

67.6 

1902.. 

..48,500,000 

10.0 

1907.. 

.  92,500,000 

8.8 

1903.. 

..50,000,000 

3.0 

1908.. 

.   91,800,000 

•0.7 

1904.. 

..57,400,000 

14.8 

1909.. 

.104,800,000 

14.2 

1905.. 

..50,700,000 

*11.7 

1910.. 

.  142,700,000 

36.1 

•  Decrease 

It  is  obvious  that  in  recent  years  conditions  have  tended  to 
stimulate  the  use  of  the  white  metal  In  art  and  manufacture. 
The  great  cheapening  In  the  price  of  silver  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades enabled  commodities  Into  which  the  metal  entered  wholly 
or  in  part  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  many  millions  who 
otherwise  could  not  have  purchased  them.  Furthermore,  In 
many  countries,  particularly  the  United  States,  the  standard  of 
living  has  been  raised:  the  masses  have  had  their  taste  uplifted 
and  their  means  to  Indulge  It  Increased.  This  applies  to  articles 
of  ornament  and  adornment  in  large  degree,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered also  that  the  Inventive  fertility  of  the  American  has 
devised  an  infinite  variety  of  articles  in  which  ornament  and  util- 
ity are  <:ombined.     Nor  is  the  practical  force  of  the  argument 
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diminished  by  the  late  agitation  over  the  "  high  cost  of  living," 
which  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  with  both  wit  and  philosophy,  has  de- 
scribed as  the  problem  of  *'  the  cost  of  high  living."  What  may 
be  counted  upon  in  the  future  is  not  only  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe  but  the  opening  up,  at  a  rising  ratio,  of  new 
parts  of  the  world  to  settlement  or  to  an  intercourse  with  civiliza- 
tion which  in  time  will  enlarge  the  commercial  absorption  of  sil- 
ver in  forms  heretofore  unknown  to  those  regions.  The  develop- 
ment of  South  America,  the  colonization  of  Africa,  and  the  pene- 
tration of  commerce  to  hitherto  inaccessible  districts  of  China  are 
among  the  certainties  before  us  which  carry  with  them  a  like  cer- 
tainty of  a  greater  use  of  the  white  metal  industrially.  To-day, 
the  silver  output  is,  say,  238,000,000  and  the  industrial  consump- 
tion is  156,000,000  ounces.  In  recent  years  the  average  yearly 
increase  in  the  output  of  silver  has  been  5  per  cent.  If  the  an- 
nual rate  of  industrial  absorption  Is  computed  at  the  low  figure 
of  10  per  cent.,  a  simple  mathematical  calculation  will  demon- 
strate that,  with  no  new  conditions  developed  to  alter  these  two 
ratios,  in  ten  years  the  annual  needs  of  commerce  alone  will  ab- 
sorb the  entire  annual  yield  of  the  commodity,  leaving  coinage 
needs  to  fall  back  upon  a  consumption  of  old  stocks  and  hoards. 
Such  a  theoretical  result  could  not  work  out  In  practice.  The 
radical  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  that  would  soon  anticipate  or, 
to  use  market  parlance,  "  discount  "  the  prospect,  would  check 
industrial  consumption  by  enhancing  the  cost  of  all  articles  made 
partially  or  entirely  of  the  white  metal.  Nevertheless,  if  we  as- 
semble the  several  propositions  that  have  been  statistically  dem- 
onstrated In  the  foregoing  pages  we  shall  be  justified  In  pre- 
senting the  following  estimate  as  to  what  the  position  of  silver 
as  a  commodity,  held  to  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  might 
have  attained  were  the  coinage  activities  of  the  new  Chinese  cur- 
rency system  in  operation.  Let  us  take  the  extreme  figures  of 
probable  production  as  Indicated  earlier  in  this  article — at  138,- 
000,000  ounces;  allow  a  10  per  cent,  increase  In  the  industrial 
consumption  of  191 1;  and  In  one  Instance  consider  the  world's 
coinage  consumption  of  new  material  as  unchanged  from  19 10 
and,  in  the  other,  as  being  up  to  the  normal  average  of  the  last 
sixteen  years  ended  with  1908,  the  requirements  of  China's  pur- 
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chases  for  its  mints  being  averaged  at  20,000,000  ounces  a  year. 
Here  would  be  the  significant  exhibit  of  so  reasonable  a  colloca- 
tion of  figures: 

Figs,   in  fine  ozs.  At  present  At  nonnal 

rate  of  coinage  rate  of  coinage 

Net   (new)   coinage 59,000,000  102,000,000 

Industrial  consumption    156,000,000  156,000,000 

Total   (new)   consumption 215,000,000  258,000,000 

China's  est'd  annual  demands 20,000,000  20,000,000 

Total    consumption    235,000,000  278,000,000 

Production    (1911    est.)    238,000,000  238,000,000 

Excess  production   3,000,000  

Excess   consumption    40,000,000 

Somewhere  between  these  two  presentations  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  the  position  of  silver  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  near 
future.    It  is  the  reverse  of  the  status  in  1903,  when  the  United 
States   Commission   on   International  Exchange,    in   the   course 
of  its  consultations  with  the  commissioners  of  foreign  nations, 
suggested,  as  a  means  for  increasing  the  stability  of  the  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver,  that  there  be  an  international  agree- 
ment by  which  Government  purchases   for  coinage  should  be 
made  on  some  announced  basis  that  would  guard  against  undue 
speculation  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  desirable  regularity  to  the 
marketing  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's  supply.*     That 
proposition  was  designed  to  "  help  silver  "  and  prevent  a  continu- 
ance of  the  metal's  depreciation  in  terms  of  gold.     To-day,  un- 
less all   argument  is   fallacious,   the  silver  market  possesses   a 
potential  power  of  self-help  which  it  has  not  had  in  decades.     It 
sounds  a  warning  to  those  in  authority  that  it  is  not  economy 
longer  to  pursue  the  policy  of  coining  at  whim,  confident  that  the 
metallic  food  for  the  stamps  can  be  picked  up  cheaply  at  will. 
The  world's  mints  may  find  it  necessary  ere  long  to  overbid  one 
another  in  order  to  secure  their  material  for  mintage.     For  hu- 
man nature  must  change  in  the  teeming  hives  of  the  East,  or  con- 
ditions or  monetary  systems  be  revolutionized,  before  silver  is 
cast  out  of  the  coinage  of  the  nations. 

*  House  Doc.  No.  144,  58th  Congress,  2nd  session. 
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A  GROWING  literary  custom  more  and  more  commem- 
orates those  men  and  women  of  a  past  day  whose 
names  may  be  held  as  nearly  immortal  as  is  predictable 
in  the  world  of  letters,  but  there  lies  not  far  beneath  this  more 
glorious  company  a  field  of  what  may  be  called  "  secondary 
literature,"  which  to-day's  **  general  reader "  all  too  seldom 
turns  to  look  back  upon.  It  is  a  broad  field  and  of  genuine  in- 
terest, and  of  much  real  worth,  too,  though  with  a  rare  excep- 
tion it  is  overlooked  in  this  busy  present,  when  one  finds  little 
time  even  for  the  poet's  greatest  books.  It  is  in  this  field  that 
Emily  Dickinson  and  Amy  Levy  and  Emma  Lazarus  labored  out 
their  brief  days.  Of  the  first  Hamilton  Aide  wrote,  ''  She  nar- 
rowly missed  being  the  most  distinguished  poet  her  country  pro- 
duced " ;  and  the  venerable  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  con- 
curred in  the  statement.  Amy  Levy  earned  for  herself  the  praise 
of  such  men  as  Dr.  Garnett  and  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Upon 
Emma  Lazarus  united  the  praise  of  Whittier  and  Browning  and 
Emerson.  Moreover  the  names  of  these  poetesses  are  names 
of  but  a  recent  yesterday:  Emily  Dickinson  died  in  1886,  Amy 
Levy  in  the  twelve-month  following,  and  Emma  Lazarus  in  '89; 
the  eldest  but  fifty-six  when  her  verses  reached  their  final  period, 
the  youngest  less  than  half  of  that. 

One  must  study  Emily  Dickinson  not  merely  mainly,  but 
almost  wholly,  through  her  verse;  the  outward  facts  of  her  life 
were  the  fewest  and,  in  a  way,  the  least  characteristic.  The 
daughter  of  a  professor  at  Amherst  College,  she  was  born  on 
the  1 2th  of  December,  1830.  Like  Jane  Austen,  she  never  mar- 
ried. Her  fifty-six  years  were  passed  with  a  few  friends;  her 
intimates  were  the  sunsets  and  breezes,  her  companions  the 
birds  and  her  thoughts.  She  died  in  the  May  of  1886;  a  recluse 
by  habit  and  temperament,  often  for  months  at  a  time  not  ven- 
turing beyond  the  hedge  of  the  garden  set  on  the  fringe  of  that 
academic  town;  a  hermit,  a  thinker,  a  poetess. 
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If  there  be  those  who  question  her  right  to  the  last  of  these 
words  they  cannot,  surely,  have  read  her  all-too-scanty  poetry; 
and  none  may  justly  hesitate  to  grant  her  title  to  the  second. 
A  hermit  she  obviously  was,  but  not  of  the  sort  who  come  to 
look  upon  themselves  as  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures.  Col- 
onel Hlgglnson  once  said:  "  Emily  looked  through  Nature  up 
to  Nature's  God  with  a  very  Emersonian  self-possession."  This 
was  distinctly  the  fact;  she  was  none  of  those  who  could  use  of 
themselves  the  word  "worm";  she  thought  of  her  Father  as 
a  father,  and  wrote  of  Him  as  if  she  were  not  merely  His  clear- 
eyed  equal,  but,  as  well,  His  most  loving  friend. 

I  never  saw  a  moor, 

I  never  saw  the  sea, 

Yet  know  I  how  the  heather  looks 

And    what   a   wave   must   be. 

I  never  spoke  with  God, 
Nor  visited  in  Heaven, 
Yet  certain  am  I  of  the  spot, 
As  if  the  chart  were  given. 

These  few  lines  are  as  indicative  of  Emily  Dickinson  as  any- 
thing she  ever  wrote.  There  lies  her  honest,  certain  religion, 
as  well  as  her  intuitive  knowledge  of  Mother  Nature  in  whatever 
garb  she  chose  to  wear.  There  also,  to  the  ear  trained  In  verse 
criticism,  is  her  ever-recurring  disregard  for  the  accepted  rules 
of  rhyme  and  scansion,  but  even  with  this  before  one's  eyes 
comes  back  Ruskin's  saying:  "  No  weight,  nor  mass,  nor  beauty 
of  execution  can  outweigh  one  grain  or  fragment  of  thought." 
When  a  person  can  offer  us  genuine  thought,  gives  it  to  us  so 
simply  and  spontaneously  as  almost  to  take  away  the  breath, 
then  talk  of  metre  and  grammar  seems  Impertinent.  Emily  her- 
.   self  says  as  much: 

The  pedigree  of  honey 

Does  not  concern  the  bee. 

A  clover  any  time  to  him. 

Is  aristocracy ! 

Thought  is  what  one  finds  from  top  to  bottom  of  every  page  in 
the  three  slim  volumes  of  Emily  Dickinson's  verse,  posthumously 
published. 
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That  her  work  was  given  to  the  world  of  type  after  her 
death,  deprived  her  of  the  help  which  would  have  come  from 
honest  public  criticism,  and  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  she  so 
Ignored  extrinsic  form.  She  always  felt,  however  (and  always 
wrote  with  that  feeling  uppermost),  an  absolute,  untrammelled 
freedom;  it  shows  not  only  in  the  outward  form  of  her  work,  but 
as  well  in  the  unconventional,  daring  thought  which  lay  behind. 
Not  a  sheet  of  those  found  in  her  desk  after  her  death  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  bore  evidence  of  having  been  written  with  an 
idea  of  publication;  each  Is  an  expression  of  sincerity  itself. 

To  give  point  to  this  comment,  as  to  others,  one  may  best 
quote  from  her  work.  Constant  will,  for  instance,  give  a  just 
glimpse  of  the  poet^s  far  remove  from  the  outward  and  visible 
in  rhyme  and  metre,  as  it  will  show  how  real  were  her  inward  and 
spiritual  graces  of  love. 

Alter  .^     When  the  hills  do. 
Falter.'*     When  the  sun 
Question  if  his   glory 
Be  the  perfect  one. 

Surfeit?      When    the    daffodil 
Doth  of  the  dew; 
Even  as  herself,  O  Friend ! 
I  will  of  you. 

Here  and  there  among  the  few  critics  who  have  commented 
upon  Miss  Dickinson's  work,  is  one  who  speaks  of  her  "  con- 
sistent note  of  complaint.**  Such  a  strain  is  beyond  question 
occasionally  to  be  heard,  but  the  adjective  used  must  be  objected 
to;  the  poetess  voiced  her  differlngs  with  this  world  not  often 
enough  for  them  to  be  fairly  spoken  of  as  characteristic.  Rather 
are  her  most  marked  characteristics  her  power  of  natural  de- 
scription by  mere  suggestion  and  her  almost  prophetic  Insight 
Into  life,  whether  of  nature  or  of  man.  Nature  she  surely  knew 
in  all  her  forms;  without  her  diadem,  as  well  as  in  her  gala 
dress.  She  fairly  felt  the  sap  of  March  run  through  her  veins, 
and  none  perceived  more  quickly  than  she  the  change  in  the 
year  which  came  as  the  first  timid  leaf  hurried  through  the 
altered  air. 
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These  are  the  days  when  birds  come  back, 
A  very  few,  a  bird  or  two, 
To  take  a  backward  look. 

These  are  the  days  when  skies  put  on 
The  old,  old  sophistries  of  June — 
A  blue  and  gold  mistake. 

O  fraud  that  cannot  cheat  the  bee ! 
Almost  thy  plausibility 
Induces  my  belief ! 

Till  ranks  of  seed  their  witness  bear. 
And  softly  thro'  the  altered  air 
Hurries  a  timid  leaf. 

O  sacrament  of  summer  days — 
O  last  communion  in  the  haze ! 
Permit  a  child  to  join; 

Thy  sacred  emblems  to  partake, 
Thy  consecrated  bread  to  break, 
Taste  thy  immortal  wine. 

Had  the  fall  of  the  year  ever  more  perfect  tribute  than  in 
this  Indian  Summer,  its  hidden  teaching  as  clearly  called  to 
our  dull  attention  as  its  outward  beauty?  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
refrain  from  quoting  two  other  brief  bits  of  verse,  which  elab- 
orate, as  it  were,  on  the  same  broad  theme,  lacking,  it  may  be, 
the  serious  impressiveness  which  is  here  (for  the  lighter  side 
of  the  hermit's  muse  was  uppermost),  but  rich  in  much  that  is 
worth  memory. 

The  morns  are  meeker  than  they  were, 

The  nuts  are  getting  brown; 

The  berry's  cheek  is  plumper, 

The  rose  is  out  of  town. 

The  maple  wears  a  gayer  scarf, 

The  field  a  scarlet  gown. 

Lest  I  should  be  old-fashioned, 

I'll  put  a  trinket  on. 

To  The  Fringed  Gentian  she  wrote: 

God  made  a  little  gentian; 
It  tried  to  be  a  rose 
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And   failed,    and   all   the   summer   laughed; 

But,  just  before   the   snows. 

There  came  a  purple  creature 

That  ravished  all  the  hill 

And  summer  hid  her  forehead, 

And  mockery  fell  still. 

The  frosts  were  her  condition; 

The  Tyrian  would  not  come 

Until  the  North  evoked  it: — 

"Creator!     Shall  I  bloom?" 

Henry  Thoreau  saw  more  in  nature  than  Emily  Dickinson, 
but  his  vision  was  no  clearer.  There  was  not  an  hour  in  the 
day  but  was  eloquent  to  her.    Here  is  her  account  of  one : 

I'll  tell  you  how  the  sun  rose: 

A  ribbon  at  a  time; 

The  steeples  swam  in  amethyst. 

The  news  like  squirrels  ran. 

The  trees  put  on  their  bonnets. 

The  bobolinks  begun; 

Then  I  said  softly  to  myself, 

"  That  must  have  been  the  sun." 

But  how  he  set  I  know  not: 

It  seemed  a  purple  stile. 

That  little  yellow  boys  and  girls 

Kept  climbing  all  the  while. 

Till  when  they  reached  the  other  side, 

A  dominie  in  gray 

Put  gently  up  the  evening  bars 

And  led  the  flock  away. 

There  are  unforgettable  sunrises  and  sunsets  in  literature,  not- 
ably such  a  sunrise  as  dawned  upon  the  wondering  eyes  of  Sera- 
phina  in  Stevenson's  Prince  Otto,  and  such  a  sunset  as  Curtis's 
old  bookkeeper  in  the  black  cravat  watched  over  Washington 
Square;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  offers  so  lasting  a 
picture  as  those  here  so  briefly  sketched. 

The  keenest  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  and  an  almost 
intuitive  insight  into  the  deeper  side  of  life,  these,  to  repeat,  are 
characteristics  most  marked  in  Miss  Dickinson's  work,  and  as  a 
link  connecting  them  Sabbath  offers  itself  for  quotation: 
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Some  keep  the  Sabbath  going  to  church; 
I  keep  it  staying  at  home. 
With  a  bobolink  for  a  chorister. 
And  an  orchard  for  a  dome. 

Some  keep  the  Sabbath  in  surplice; 
I  just  wear  my  wings, 
And  instead  of  tolling  a  bell  for  church. 
My  little  sexton  sings. 

God  preaches — a  noted  Clergyman! 
And  the  sermon  is  never  long. 
So  instead  of  getting  to  Heaven  at  last, 
I'm  going  all  along. 

If  one  recognizes  In  these  lines  that  which  suggests  the  Emerson- 
ian point  of  view,  it  is  even  more  clearly  to  be  seen  in — 

The  bustle  in  a  house 

The  morning  after  death 

Is  solemnest  of  industries 

Enacted  upon  earth; 

The  sweeping  up  the  heart. 

And  putting  love  away 

We  shall  not  want  to  use  again 

Until   Eternity. 

Or,  to  give  a  final  instance,  in  the  two  stanzas  to  which  she  gave 
the  name  of  Morning, 

Will  there  really  be  a  morning? 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  day? 
Could  I  see  it  from  the  mountains 
If  I  were  as  tall  as  they? 
Has  it  feet  like  water-lilies? 
Has  it  feathers  like  a  bird? 
Is  it  brought  from  famous  countries 
Of  which  I've  never  heard? 
O  some  scholar,  O  some  sailor, 
O  some  wise  man  from  the  skies. 
Please  to  tell  a  little  pilgrim 
Where  the  place  called  morning  lies ! 

Emily  Dickinson  found  that  morning  twenty-five  years  ago; 
nor  is  he  far  wrong  who  holds  ihat  the  voice  which  then  fell 
still  yet  sounds  sweetly  enough  to  be  barkened  to  to-day  even 
amid  the  stronger,  deeper  tones  of  greater  poets. 
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Amy  Levy's  life  Is  again  slight  indeed  in  incident.  The 
most  noticeable  fact  is  the  last  of  all,  when  on  the  nth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1889,  this  girl,  not  yet  twenty-eight,  "  opened  for  her- 
self the  gates  of  Paradise,"  as  she  herself  once  wrote  it.  Writ- 
ing of  A  Minor  Poet,  she  put  these  lines  into  his  mouth,  then  all 
unconscious  that  they  would  one  day  be  autobiographic  truth: 

My  life  was  jarring  discord  from  the  first; 
Tho*  here  and  there  brief  hints  of  melody, 
Of  melody  unspeakable,  clove  the  air. 
From  this  bleak  world  into  the  heart  of  night. 
The  dim,  deep  bosom  of  the  universe, 
I  cast  myself.     I  only  crave  for  rest; 
Too  heavy  is  the  load.     I  throw  it  down. 

The  coroner's  jury  gave  their  verdict  as  "  Self  destruction  by 
means  of  a  poison;  cause  unknown  ";  but  no  coroner's  jury  could 
have  appreciated  the  cause  of  Amy's  self-sought  end.  A  reader 
with  ears  to  hear  the  cry  beneath  every  line  she  wrote  feels  as 
sure  as  did  Dr.  Garnett  that  there  was  a  heart  broken  by  disap- 
pointment in  every  aim  and  love  of  life.  And  how  short  a  life  I 
One  wonders  how  this  Clapham  factory  girl,  small,  slight, 
weak,  ever  stood  those  grimy,  sordid  hours  beneath  London's 
endless  sea  of  roofs.  The  lines  of  her  face  half  answer  the 
query,  for  they  are  as  eloquent  of  the  proud,  nervous  woman  as 
of  the  imaginative,  affectionate  soul  whose  visions  were  denied 
reality  and  for  whom  sounded  no  answering  love.  A  Jewess, 
born  in  1862,  she  had  four  terms  of  schooling  at  suburban  New- 
ham,  and  then  came  the  factory.  But  she  lived  in  her  thoughts, 
she  read  voraciously  even  at  her  loom,  till  she  made  half-true 
for  herself  those  lines  of  Emily  Dickinson: 

She  ate  and  drank  the  precious  words. 

Her  spirit  grew  robust; 
She  knew  no  more  that  she  was  poor. 

Nor  that  her  frame  was  dust. 
She  danced  along  the  dingy  days. 

And  this  bequest  of  wings 
Was  but  a  book.     What  liberty 

A  loosened  spirit  brings ! 
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Books  opened  to  her  view  new  worlds  and  happier,  but  their 
promise  never  was  fulfilled.  Her  lines  had  fallen  to  her  amid 
vulgar  surroundings  and  within  her  beat  the  heart  of  a  super- 
sensitive woman  and  poetess.  It  is  less  a  story  than  a  tragedy. 
Shut  off  from  living  her  real  life,  some  attempt  at  written 
expression  of  it  was  inevitable.  In  1881  came  Xantippe  and 
Other  Poems,  two  years  later  A  Minor  Poet  and  Other  Verse, 
and  when  she  was  twenty-seven,  A  London  Plane  Tree.  There 
were  also  three  prose  sketches;  but  these,  though  possibly  of 
more  value  to  literature  than  her  verse,  are  of  less  intrinsic  and 
personal  interest.  It  was  the  third  of  the  volumes  of  poetry 
which  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  picked  up  from  a  sidewalk  counter 
the  very  morning  he  had  chanced  to  read  the  scant  few  lines  in 
the  paper  which  had  recorded  the  finding  of  that  stolid  British 
jury,  and  after  he  had  read  here  and  there  through  the  slim  little 
book,  he  went  home  to  write : 

I  picture  her  with  sorrowful,  vague   eyes, 
Illumed  with  such  strange  gleams  of  inner  light 
As  linger  in  the  drift  of  London  skies 
Ere  twilight  turns  to  night. 

I  know  not;  I  conjecture;  "  'Twas  a  girl, 
That  with  her  own  most  gentle,  desperate  hand, 
From  out  God's  mystic  setting  plucked  life's  pearl." 
'Tis  hard  to  understand. 

This  is   her   book  of  verses — wren-like  notes. 
Shy  franknesses,  blind  gropings,  haunting  fears; 
At  times  across  the  chords  abruptly  floats 
A  mist  of  passionate  tears. 

A  fragile  lyre  too  tensely  keyed  and  strung, 
A  broken  music,  weirdly  incomplete ; 
Here  a  proud  mind,  self-batfled  and  self-stung, 
Lies  coiled  in  dark  defeat. 

Aldrich  accurately  divined  much.  The  girl's  franknesses 
were  shy,  for  seldom  were  they  met  with  any  fit  response.  Blind 
were  her  gropings,  too;  for  she  lacked  at  once  help  from  without 
and  experience  from  within.     Fears  did  haunt  her,  high-strung 
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and  Imaginative  as  she  was,  till  all  too  often  the  passionate  tears 
were  flung  across  her  lines.  To  music  and  to  natural  beauty 
she  turned  for  that  answer  to  her  affections  which  humankind, 
as  it  moved  about  her,  never  gave.  Nature,  to  her,  however, 
showed  rather  the  gray  tones  of  some  "  lonely  hillside  of  neg- 
lected spring,"  while  in  music  it  was  usually  the  minor  key 
which  echoed  in  her  sensitive  ear. 

"  O  love,  lean  thy  cheek  to  mine, 
And  let  the  tears  together  flow  " — 
Such  was  the  song  you  sang  to  me. 
Once,   long   ago. 

Such  was  the  song  you  sang,  and  yet 
(O,  be  not  wroth!)  I  scarcely  knew 
What  sounds  flowed  forth;  I  only  felt 
That  you  were  you. 

I  scarcely  knew  your  hair  was  gold, 
Nor  of  the  Heaven's  own  blue  your  eyes; 
Sylvia  and  song,  divinely  mixed, 
Made  Paradise. 

These  things  I  scarcely  knew;  to-day. 
When  love  is  lost  and  hope  is  fled. 
The  song  you  sang  so  long  ago 
Rings  in  my  head. 

Clear  comes  each  note  and  true;  to-day. 
As  in  a  picture,  I  behold 
Your  turned-up  chin  and  small,  sweet  head 
Misty  with  gold. 

Here  is  clearly  the  note  of  sad  reminiscence :  the  strain  which 
speaks  of  pleasures  forever  past,  but  here,  quite  as  clearly,  is 
melody  and  imagination,  and  an  artistic  appreciation  of  the 
poetic  "  value  of  little  things."  It  Is  a  fit  example  of  the  "  gray 
tone,"  but  there  is  in  it  sure  promise  that  had  she  but  had  expe- 
rience enough  to  have  begotten  a  confidence  in  the  possible,  she 
would  not  have  written  that  grim  "  Suicide  "  above  her  last  rest- 
ing place,  but,  somewhere,  somehow,  would  have  found  courage 
to  work  on  till  greater  power  had  brought  her  full  recognition. 
The  might-have-been  is  the  very  soul  of  tragedy. 
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One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  her  poems,  which  she  called 
Farewell,  reads: 

The  sad  rain  falls   from  Heaven, 
A  sad  bird  pipes  and  sings ; 
I  am  sitting  here  at  my  window. 
Watching  the  spires  of  King's. 

0  fairest  of  all  fair  places, 
Sweetest  of  all  sweet  towns ! 

With  thy  birds,  and  thy  grayness,  and  greenness. 
And  the  men  in  caps  and  gowns. 

All  they  that  dwell  within  thee 
To  leave  are  ever  loth, 
For  one  gets  friends,  and  another 
Gets  honors,  and  one  gets  both. 

The  sad  rain  falls  from  Heaven; 
My  heart  is  great  with  woe; 

1  have  neither  a  friend  nor  honor, 
Yet  I  am  sorry  to  go. 

Amy  Levy,  however,  was  glad,  not  sorry,  to  go  at  last.  She 
had  looked  through  her  squinting,  cob-webbed  garret  panes  and 
had  seen  nothing  but  a  world  which  knew  her  not.  She  felt 
herself  "  A  blot,  a  blur,  a  note  all  out  of  tune  in  this  sad  instru- 
ment." "  I  am  dying  for  a  little  love,"  Catrina  still  calls  across 
the  ages  from  the  world  of  mediaeval  romance,  and  that  was  the 
cry  of  this  imaginative,  affectionate,  denied  Jewess.  She  craved 
a  love  that  should  understand  all  things,  believe  all  things,  suffer 
all  things — and  where  was  such  a  love  to  be  found  in  the  crowds 
which  trailed  around  her  through  the  narrow  streets  and  dirty 
alleys  of  Clapham? 

I'm  not   resigned,  nor   patient,  nor  schooled   in 
To  take  my  starveling's  portion  and  pretend 
I'm  grateful  for  it.     I  want  all,  all,  all; 
I've  appetite  for  all.     I  want  the  best. 
Love,  beauty,  sunlight,  nameless  joy  of  life. 

Emma  Lazarus,  who  died  in  her  thirties,  twenty-four  years 
ago,  looked  the  calm,  thoughtful  woman  she  was;  a  woman  of 
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strength  and  sincerity.  Her  picture  shows  eyes  deep  and  thought- 
ful, such  as  bespeak  trust;  a  chin  full-moulded  beneath  a  full- 
moulded  mouth,  both  finely  cut,  and  firm  as  well  as  sweet;  the 
nose  slightly  Jewish,  and  the  black  hair  over  the  temples  tinged 
with  gray  by  the  sorrows  she  had  known.  Here  again  was  a 
life  hidden,  a  personality  withdrawn.  With  no  dramatic  episode 
touching  her  career,  her  story  is  the  story  of  the  soul  ever  strug- 
gling up  and  on. 

She  was  born  July  22,  1849,  ^^^  ^^  seven  children,  of  a 
family  of  orthodox  Jew^s,  "  comfortably  oft'  "  as  this  world 
counts  such  things.  The  child  was  shy  and  supersensitive;  when 
people  were  about  she  w^as  silent,  sometimes  frightened.  Her 
world  lay  in  books  and  she  turned  with  a  special  love  to  poetry, 
to  so  marked  a  degree  thus  encouraging  that  life  of  the  inner 
feelings  that  when  the  war  between  the  States  broke  out — she 
was  then  but  a  child  of  eleven! — she  burst  into  verse.  It  was 
another  case  like  Byron's,  if  less  notable;  poetry  came  easier 
than  speech.  Four  years  later  appeared  her  first  published 
volume,  made  up  of  a  few  translations  and  some  original  work. 
It  was  crude  and  immature,  yet  of  promise,  though  there  was  in 
it  not  one  line  wholly  gay  or  glad;  the  reader  feels  in  it  some- 
thing of  the  heritage  of  Hebraic  destiny,  the  fate  of  a  nation 
seemingly  born  to  suffer.  When  twenty-one  Miss  Lazarus  is- 
sued her  second  volume,  so  far  superior  to  its  predecessor  as  at 
once  to  be  recognized  as  begot  of  talent,  of  genuine  distinction, 
breathing  throughout  an  instinct  for  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 
With  its  high,  artistic  finish,  and  its  professed  love  (almost 
worship)  of  the  legends  and  ideas  of  classic  myth,  Admetus  and 
Other  Poemr,  took  prompt  place  in  the  praises  of  critics,  conti- 
nental as  well  as  American.  Its  author,  said  they,  was  of  that 
chosen  band  of  poets  born,  not  made. 

As  Emily  Dickinson  loved  nature  and  was,  as  it  were,  very 
sharer  in  its  inmost  secrets,  and  as  poor  Amy  Levy  loved  nature, 
though  knowing  so  tragically  little  of  it  at  its  best,  so  here  again 
was  one  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the  Great  Mother — as  one 
might  guess  from  this,  that  Thoreau,  next  to  Emerson,  was  her 
favorite  author.  As  she  sings  of  the  night  or  the  dawn,  of  the 
wind  in  the  pines  or  the  sunny  ripples  of  some  stream  loitering 
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down  its  pebbly  way  to  the  sea,  her  verses  have  the  very  trick  of 
music,  while  behind  them  lies  a  lesson  even  higher  than  that 
which  dwelt  within  the  little,  solemn  preachments  of  that  wise 
Amherst  spinster.  Take  Epochs  for  example,  a  poem  too  long 
to  give  in  its  entirety,  but  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  true  poet's 
appreciation  that  nature  is  herself  the  best  painter  of  the  life 
of  man.  It  begins  with  a  June  day,  of  "  sweet  empty  sky  without 
a  stain  ";  one  hears  "  the  ripple  of  the  rain-fed  rills  "  and  "'  a 
murmur  and  a  singing  manifold."  By  noon  the  clouds  have  gath- 
ered, the  hush  before  the  storm  succeeds  "  the  green-hid  twit- 
terings "  and  far-oli  rumble  of  coming  thunder  rolls  through 
the  hills,  the  rain  breaks  tumultuously,  and  then  the  bolt  falls  to 
bring  rack  and  ruin.  Again  the  scene  changes  and  the  afternoon 
closes  calm  as  "  the  long,  rich  day  "  passes.  With  the  sunset,  as 
it  spreads  across  wet  fields  and  hedgerows,  comes  more  than 
mere  hope,  for  one  has  realized  that  patience  and  faith  and 
beauty  conquer  first  sorrow,  then  death  itself. 

The  motto  which  the  girl  chose  for  this  poem,  from  Emerson, 
is  not  only  characteristic  of  her  point  of  view  but  fitly  introduc- 
tive  of  a  distinct  phase  of  her  character:  "  The  epochs  of  our 
lives"  (it  read)  "  are  not  in  the  visible  facts  but  in  the  silent 
thoughts  by  the  wayside  as  we  walk."  To  Emma  Lazarus, 
Emerson  was  a  lodestar.  By  the  time  she  was  seventeen  she 
had  read  everything  he  had  written  and  spoke  of  him  as  "  a  shaft 
of  light  into  my  life  from  the  very  zenith."  In  the  August  of 
^66  she  met  him,  visiting  him  in  his  gray,  square  house  at  Con- 
cord,  set  back  among  the  trees.  There,  too,  she  met  Alcott  and 
Channing,  but  the  influence  came  from  Emerson,  while  the  great 
man  was  of  very  necessity  drawn  to  this  young  woman  of  true 
singleness  of  soul  and  noble  simplicity.  That  he  read  her  verse 
and  criticised  it  and  praised  it  was  the  least  part  of  the  friend- 
ship. 

In  1 88 1  appeared  Miss  Lazarus'  translation  from  Heine. 
She  had  been  caught  by  the  magic  of  his  verse,  by  the  irides- 
cent play  of  his  fancy,  and  certainly,  too,  by  those  fearfully  sud- 
den heart  cries  which  now  and  again  well  up  through  his  stanzas. 
It  is  probable  that  she  did  not  then  know  of  the  bond  of  blood 
which  lay  between  them,  but  the  very  year  of  the  appearance 
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of  her  volume  came  word  of  the  horrible  anti-Semitic  wave  of 
outrage  which  had  swept  across  Russia  and  even  into  Germany. 
For  nine  months  the  story  told  was  one  of  blood  and  fire,  and 
when  at  last  Mr.  Evarts  delivered  that  ringing  speech  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall,  it  came  as  a  trumpet  call  to  this  Hebrew  poetess  of 
the  New  World.  The  Judaic  orthodoxy  of  the  Lazarus  family 
had  been  of  a  mild,  conventional  sort;  Emma  herself  has  written 
that  she  attended  the  Synagogue  more  in  observance  of  custom 
than  from  any  personal  conviction,  but  the  terrible  atrocities  of 
'8o-'8i  changed  all  that.  Like  the  Whittier  who  was  so  to 
praise  her  work,  Emma  Lazarus  found  instant  use  for  her  high 
talent  in  a  crusade  and  her  verse  in  behalf  of  the  down-trodden 
of  her  sect  is  stronger  and  more  moving  than  that  which  the 
good  Quaker  penned  in  behalf  of  the  Southern  slave.  A  single 
example  will  prove  the  point;  she  called  it  The  Banner  of  the 
Jew. 

Wake,   Israel,  wake!     Recall  to-day 

The  glorious  Maccabean  rage. 

The  sire  heroic,  hoary-gray. 

His  five-fold  lion-lineage: 

The  Wise,  the  Elect,  the  Help-of-God, 

The  Burst-of-Spring,  the  Avenging-Rod. 

Jerusalem's  empty  streets,  her  shrine 

Laid  waste  where  Greeks  profaned  the  Law 

With  idol,  and  with  pagan  sign. 

Mourners  in  tattered  black  were  there. 

With  ashes  sprinkled  on  their  hair. 

Then  from  the  stony  peaks  there  rang 
A  blast  to  ope  the  graves ;  down  poured 
From   Mizpah's   mountain   ridge   they   saw 
The  Maccabean  clan,  who  sang 
Their  battle-anthem  to  the  Lord. 
Five  heroes  lead,  and,  following,  see 
Ten  thousand  rush  to  victory. 

O,  for  Jerusalem's  trumpet  now 
To  blow  a  blast  of  shattering  power. 
To  wake  the  sleepers  high  and  low. 
And  rouse  them  to  the  urgent  hour ! 

No  hand  for  vengeance — but  to  save 
A  million  naked  swords  should  wave. 
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O,  deem  not  dead  that  martial  fire ! 
Say  not  the  mystic  flame  is   spent! 
With  Moses'  law  and  David's  lyre, 
Your  ancient  strength  remains  unbent. 
Let  but  an  Ezra  rise  anew 
To  lift  The  Banner  of  the  Jew! 

At  this  time  Miss  Lazarus  was  actually  at  work  in  behalf  of 
her  hapless,  almost  helpless  fellows,  meeting  the  thousands  who 
were  pouring  into  the  haven  at  Ward's  Island;  but  her  pen  was 
her  mightiest  weapon.  It  was  a  crisis  in  her  life  and  it  called 
forth  her  best  work,  her  Dance  of  Death,  which  is  the  ablest 
dramatic  exposition  of  the  European  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Twelfth  Century  which  literature  possesses.  In  grasp  and 
scope,  in  elevation  and  ardor  it  stands  well  above  anything  else 
that  bears  to-day  the  name  of  Emma  Lazarus;  it  appeared  in 
the  Songs  of  a  Semite  (the  volume  was  dedicated  to  George 
Eliot,  who,  more  than  any  other  modern  writer,  had  set  the  Jew 
in  his  proper  place),  and  from  these  songs  the  quotation  of 
Gifts  is  inevitable.  It  touches  closely  the  Hebraic  theme,  but 
does  it  not  do  far  more  than  touch  any  merely  national  chord? 

"  O  World  God,  give  me  wealth !  "  the  Egyptian  cried. 
His  prayer  was  granted.     High  as  Heaven  behold 
Palace  and  Pyramid ;  the  brimming  tide 
Of  lavish  Nile  washed  all  his  land  with  gold. 
Armies  of  slaves  toiled  ant-wise  at  his   feet, 
World-circling  traffic   roared   through   mart   and    street, 
His   priests   were  gods,   his   spicc-balmed   kings   enshrined 
Set  death  at  naught  in  rock-ribbed  charnels  deep. 
Seek  Pharoah's  race  to-day,  and  ye  shall  find 
Rust  and  the  moth,  silence  and  dusty   sleep. 

"  O  World  God,  give  me  beauty !  "  cried  the  Greek. 
His  prayer  was  granted.     All  the  earth  became 
Plastic  and  vocal  to  his  sense;  each  peak. 
Each  grove,  each  stream,  quick  with  Promethean  flame, 
Peoples  the  world  with  imaged  grace  and  light. 
The  lyre  was  his,  and  his  the  breathing  might 
Of  the  immortal  marble,  his  the  play 
Of  diamond-pointed  thought  and  golden  tongue. 
Go  seek  the  sunshine  race.     Ye  find  to-day 
A  broken  column  and  a  lute  unstrung. 
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"O  World  God,  give  me  Power!"  the  Roman  cried. 
His  prayer  was  granted.    The  vast  world  was  chained 
A  captive  to  the  chariot  of  his  pride, 
The  blood  of  myriad  provinces  was  drained 
To  feed  that  fierce,  insatiable  red  heart — 
Invulnerably  bulwarked  every  part 
With  serried  legions  and  with  close-meshed  Code. 
Within,  the  burrowing  worm  had  gnawed  its  home : 
A  roofless  ruin  stands  where  once  abode 
The  imperial  race  of  everlasting  Rome. 

"  O  God-Head,  give  me  Truth !  "  the  Hebrew  cried. 
His  prayer  was  granted.     He  became  the  slave 
Of  the  Idea,  a  pilgrim  far  and  wide. 

Cursed,  hated,  spurned,  and  scourged  with  none  to  save. 
The  Pharaohs  knew  him,  and  when  Greece  beheld 
His  wisdom  wore  the  hoary  crown  of  Eld. 
Beauty  he  hath  forsworn,  and  wealth,  and  power. 
Seek  him  to-day,  and  find  in  every  land. 
No  fire  consumes  him,  neither  floods  devour; 
Immortal,  through  the  lamp  within  his  hand. 

The  rest  of  Emma  Lazarus'  life  Is  soon  told.  Her  first  trip 
abroad  came  in  1883 — and  the  tragic  priestess  gave  place  In- 
stanter  to  the  enthusiastic  child.  Everything  was  a  picture  to 
her:  Chester,  with  Its  souvenirs  of  Elizabethan  and  Stuart 
times;  Abbotsford,  with  Its  memories  of  Scott;  the  haunts  of 
William  Morris;  Windsor  and  Oxford  and  Stratford,  and  all 
the  cathedral  towns;  then  came  Paris,  where  It  was  the  Bastille 
which  spoke  loudest,  and  Versailles,  "  that  shell  of  royalty." 
The  next  year  brought  word  of  her  father's  death  and,  once 
again  in  New  York,  came  a  tedious  Illness  to  herself,  and  so  to 
Europe  she  returned  "  just  for  the  summer."  She  never  came 
back,  however.  Landing  at  The  Hague,  she  went  down  Into 
France  and  thence  across  to  Italy,  where  the  poet  got  the  best  of 
the  invalid  for  a  time,  as  through  the  scenes  **  where  Dante 
trod,"  she  drank  In  unforgettable  pictures  of  beauty;  Pisa  and 
Florence,  and  Rome,  best  loved  of  all.  Italy  had  for  long  been 
her  dreamed-of  goal,  her  Ideal  of  beauty  and,  in  the  actual  fact, 
it  proved  that  rarest  of  all  things,  the  dream  surpassed.  Long 
before  she  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  she  had  written  her  longing 
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In  sixteen  lines  on  Restlessness,   and  now  the  truth  went  far 
beyond  the  vision. 

Would  I  had  waked  this  morn  where  Florence  smiles. 

Abloom  with  beauty,  a  white  rose  full-blown, 

Yet  rich  in  sacred  dust,  in  storied  stone 

Precious  past  all  the  wealth  of  Indian  Isles. 

From  olive-hoary  Fiesole  to  feed 

On  Brunelleschi's  dome  my  hungry  eye. 

And  see  against  the  lotos-colored  sky, 

Spring  the  slim  belfry,  graceful  as  a  reed; 

To  kneel  upon  the  ground  where  Dante  trod; 

To  breathe  the  air  of  immortality 

From  Angelo  and  Raphael — to  be. 

Each  sense  new-quickened  by  a  Demi-God ; 

To  hear  the  liquid  Tuscan  speech  at  whiles 

From  citizen  and  peasant;  to  behold 

The  heaven  of  Leonardo  washed  with  gold, — 

Would  I  had  waked  this  morn  where  Florence  smiles ! 

Returning  to  England  from  Italy,  Emma  Lazarus  dragged 
out  her  days  till  the  early  fall  of  1887;  then  she  was  seized 
with  a  longing  not  to  be  denied,  carried  to  the  Louvre,  wor- 
shipped again  the  beauty  of  the  Goddess  (armless,  so  that  she 
could  not  help!)  and  then — It  was  the  19th  of  November  In  that 
year — she  died. 

Three  Daughters  of  Promise  one  might  have  called  this 
brief  backward  look.  It  Is  not  that  these  were  not  also  daugh- 
ters of  achievement,  real  and  noteworthy;  but  with  their  actual 
record  of  work  done  before  him,  a  reader  cannot  but  feel  that 
there  was  In  each  case  a  large  possibility  unfulfilled. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

WITHIN  a  few  days  the  Senate  will  take  action  upon 
the  arbitration  agreements.  The  greatest  political 
achievement  of  modern  times  will  be  completed — or 
an  indefensible  blunder  will  be  made.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  feeling  of  the  country.    There  should  be  no  doubt  as  to 

the  action  of  the  Senate. 

*  *  * 

A  LITTLE  less  rigidity  and  a  little  more  common  sense  have 
at  last  characterized  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  Important  negotiations  are  proceeding,  and  the  re- 
sults may  be  announced  before  the  publication  of  this  number. 
Yet  it  is  regrettable  that  the  Kaiser's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Reichstag  should  have  emphasized  the  necessity  for  strength- 
ening the  military  forces  of  the  Empire.  An  end  must  come  to 
this  suicidal  policy  of  piling  increase  upon  increase,  in  the  way  of 
ostentatious  armaments,  and  burden  upon  burden,  in  the  way  of 
intolerable  taxation.  But  the  next  great  war  will  perhaps  throw 
some  light  on  the  complicated  international  relations  of  com- 
merce and  finance,  and  prove  to  the  complete  dissatisfaction  of 
all  concerned  that  the  Golden  Rule  has  a  double  meaning  and  a 
double  sanction.  It  is  not  easy  to  play  the  game  of  "  beggar  my 
neighbor  "  without  beggaring  one's  self. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  third-term  issue  in  the  case 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  vigorous  campaign  for  the  nomination 
that  he  will  not  be  sure  that  he  wants — until  he  gets  it.  But 
there  are  still  those  who  view  with  concern  the  possibility  of 
establishing  an  undesirable  precedent,  and  they  can  find  little  to 
approve  in  the  conduct  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  campaign.  In 
such  unusual  conditions,  an  absolutely  frank  declaration  of  atti- 
tude and  policy  should  have  been  made,  explaining  the  reversal 
of  the  ex-President's  former  convictions  with  regard  to  reelection 
and  leaving  public  opinion  to  decide  whether  the  circumstances 
could  justify  a  grave  innovation.  The  principle  involved  will 
lead — and  rightly — to  a  withdrawal  of  support  by  many  who 
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are  content  with  Colonel  Roosevelt's  administrative  record,  but 
have  no  desire  to  extend  It  at  the  cost  of  violating  an  unwritten 
law  that  will  certainly  not  be  more  honored  In  the  breach  than 
the  observance.  The  suspicious  political  manoeuvring  that  has 
taken  place  will  not  commend  Itself  to  those  who  prefer  straight- 
forward men  and  methods. 


Colonel  Watterson  has  been  very  successful  in  pouring 
oil  on  the  troubled  flames  of  controversy.  The  Colonel  Is  the 
soul  of  honor,  but  If  brevity  be  the  soul  of  wit,  Colonel  Harvey 
must  be  accorded  the  palm  for  spirituality.  Where  private  dif- 
ferences have  developed,  with  friendly  encouragement.  Into  pub- 
lic recriminations,  he  who  approaches  most  nearly  to  silence 
approaches  most  nearly  to  dignity.  The  distinguished  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  has  protested  far  too  much,  and 
now,  if  not  before.  Governor  Wilson  may  well  desire  to  be  saved 
from  his  "  friends." 

The  wholesale  Indictments  in  the  McNamara  case  open  a 
strange,  though  expected,  third  act  in  the  drama  that  was  staged 
so  picturesquely — Innocent  labor  protecting  Itself  from  the  vin- 
dictive plotting  of  Its  Machiavellian  enemies.  The  charge  of 
bribing  jurors  brought  against  Clarence  Darrow  has  a  special 
element  of  sordidness.  For  his  own  sake,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Darrow  can  prove  his  Innocence  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  He  has  made  himself  known  as  an  eloquent  and  presum- 
ably sincere  champion  of  the  oppressed.  But  he  has  undoubt- 
edly profited  very  largely  from  his  association  with  the  unions 
and  the  lucrative  practice  that  his  early  successes  brought  to  him; 
and  should  the  present  charges  be  established,  there  will  be  some 
natural  speculation  as  to  whether  similar  methods  were  previ- 
ously employed.  He  Is  In  many  ways  an  exceptional  man,  with 
exceptional  gifts.  But  the  accusation  brought  against  him  is  so 
grave  that  there  could  be  no  tampering  with  punishment  in  tiie 
case  of  conviction.  In  the  meantime,  those  who  subscribed  to 
the  enormous  defence  fund  have  the  right — and  the  duty — to 
demand  a  strict  accounting.     If  any  more  disgraceful  work  is  iii- 
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volved,  let  it  come  out  and  be  done  with,  and  the  lesson  learnt 
once  for  all.  Even  the  sums  that  have  been  squandered  would 
be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  realization  that  trickery  and  dis- 
honesty, public  braggadocio  and  private  knavery,  are  contempt- 
ible wherever  and  by  whomsoever  exhibited,  and  with  whatever 
pretext  of  serving  a  cause  or  a  clique. 

*  *  * 

New  York  is  evidently  a  very  safe  place  to  live  in — for  mur- 
derers. One  hundred  and  forty-eight  murders  were  recorded 
in  the  city  last  year,  and  thirteen  convictions  were  obtained.  Is 
any  further  tribute  to  the  protective  forces  of  the  city  needed, 
when  one  out  of  every  eleven  murderers  was  duly  brought  to 
justice,  and  only  ten  out  of  the  eleven — or,  with  more  precision, 
ninety-one  and  a  fraction  out  of  a  hundred — escaped?  The 
police  and  the  magistracy  may  divide  the  credit,  and  each  will 
doubtless  be  generous  enough  to  allocate  the  larger  share  to  the 
other.  As  none  of  the  convicted  thirteen  paid  the  death  penalty, 
blind  justice  was  evidently  able  to  see  more  than  a  little  of  one 
side  of  the  case,  in  some  occult  and  oblique  way.  There  are 
many  who  object,  and  with  good  reasons,  to  the  infliction  of  capi- 
tal punishment  by  a  society  which  makes  so  little  effort  to  prevent 
the  exploitation  of  vice  and  the  growth  of  a  criminal  class:  but 
the  law,  as  it  stands,  is  clear,  and  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  vast  majority  of  citizens.  While  making  every  allowance 
for  humanitarian  principles  in  the  police  force  and  our  judges, 
it  would  seem  diflficult  to  find  an  adequate  explanation  or  excuse 
for  the  fact  that  while  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  murders  were 
known  to  have  been  committed  during  the  year,  not  a  single 
person  paid  the  normal  penalty,  as  the  law  regards  and  re- 
quires it. 

*  *  5j{ 

Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia 
and  German  Chancellor,  represents  the  best  and  the  worst  quali- 
ties of  the  bureaucracy  recruited  from  the  old  Prussian  landed 
aristocracy.  He  is  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  the  habit  of  in- 
vestigation and  introspection  prevents  him  from  yielding  to  the 
rigid  self-sufficiency  of  the  higher  officialdom:  yet  he  is  not  big 
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enough  to  realize  the  Inevitable  march  of  democracy;  he  Is  not 
a  reformer  who  will  "  take  occasion  by  the  hand  "  and  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  freedom;  he  is  content  to  weigh  out  pounds  of 
progress  where  tons  would  be  more  commensurate — and  even  so 
he  expects  to  profit  by  the  rebate  principle. 

The  Chancellor  has  been  described  as  "  a  typical  product  of 
a  bygone  period."  He  supports  the  "  divine  right  "  theory  of 
the  Kaiser  and  extends  It  to  officialdom.  His  Ideal  Is  a  nation 
under  arms,  rigorously  disciplined.  The  young  Idea  Is  to  be 
taught  how  to  shoot  In  the  schools,  and  the  lesson  Is  to  be  empha- 
sized during  the  period  of  enforced  military  service,  and  remem- 
bered throughout  life.  One  cannot  quarrel  with  his  pronounce- 
ment that  the  official  Is  a  servant  of  the  State,  not  a  servant  of  a 
party — though  the  conditions  of  modern  government  require  the 
Insertion  of  the  word  "  primarily."  A  loyal  party  man  may  be 
a  loyal  Minister.  But  caste-politics  are  worse  than  party  polltcs, 
and  von  Bethmann-Hollweg's  career,  as  von  Hohenlohe's  and 
von  Billow's,  shows  the  limitations  of  class-conscious  administra- 
tion. It  has  been  claimed  that  the  greatness  of  Germany  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  efficiency  of  officialdom  and  the  monarchy; 
but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  present  ruling  classes  are  fast 
losing  control  of  public  opinion  and  depend  more  and  more 
upon  the  sole  support  of  the  semi-feudal  landowners.  Responsi- 
ble   Ministries    must    ultimately    be    conceded    to    the    German 

people. 

*  *  * 

Irishmen  have  generally  been  credited  with  a  sense  of 
humor;  but  It  is  a  sorry  jest  that  they  have  perpetrated — at  their 
own  expense — In  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  in  the  indefensible 
measures  directed  against  the  production  of  The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World.  Coercion  has  been  represented  as  an  Irish 
grievance:  It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  used  so  freely  in  re- 
straint of  legitimate  liberty  of  action.  National  sensibility  is  a 
curious  and  subtle  thing,  readily  misconceived  by  those  not  di- 
rectly concerned;  and  every  Irishman  who  objects  to  the  play — 
on  his  own  initiative  or  through  information  received — is  per- 
fectly entitled  to  remain  away  from  the  performance  and  to  ex- 
press his  disapproval  through  the  usual  channels  of  free  speech 
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and  the  press.  A  few  of  these  objections  have  been  Intelligibly 
and  reasonably  phrased:  but  the  greater  part  of  the  agitation 
has  been  based  on  stupid  prejudice  and  fanaticism.  Ireland  is 
not  ignorant  of  genius:  she  has  been  rich  in  great  names.  She 
should  have  found  in  J.  M.  Synge  more  than  a  target  for  vi- 
tuperation. But  too  many  Irishmen  have  dazzled  their  imagi- 
nations with  a  romantic  light  that  was  never  yet  on  land  or  sea. 
They  will  outgrow  the  craving  for  picturesque  melodrama  as  an 
aid  to  stagnation.  In  the  meantime,  once  again  a  poet  and  a 
prophet  is  found  not  without  honor,  except  in  his  own  country 
and  amongst  his  own  people.  The  next  generation  will  have  Its 
new  abuses  to  remedy:  but  It  will  certainly  not  tolerate  the  abuse 
of  Synge. 

Berlin  has  been  called  a  city  of  sin  and  the  diseases  of  sin: 
but  there  are  not  many  modern  cities  which  are  in  a  position  to 
throw  even  a  very  small  pebble  at  the  Kaiser's  capital.  Yet  the 
facts  are  frightful.  Ten  years  ago,  the  Hygienische  Rundschau 
published  some  startling  statements,  based  on  reports  sent  In  by 
physicians  who  had  been  requested  to  state  the  number  of  per- 
sons whom  they  had  treated  for  venereal  disease  on  a  given 
date.  Only  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  doctors  answered  the 
questions,  and  the  number  of  patients  was  revealed  as  40,902. 
The  Rundschau  estimated  from  the  data  thus  given  that  the 
number  of  persons  attacked  in  Prussia  alone  was  pve  hundred 
thousand  annually.  Even  allowing  for  some  error  in  calculation, 
do  not  such  facts  justify  the  most  extreme  measures  of  publicity 
and  plain  speaking.  In  the  hope  of  awakening  the  spirit  of  self- 
protection,  if  not  the  conscience,  of  communities  which  consider 
themselves  civilized,  yet  allow  this  loathsome  evil  to  go  un- 
checked. In  the  sacred  name  of  prudery  and  the  "  young  per- 
son "?  Is  It  better  for  the  young  person  to  be  taught  rationally, 
or  to  find  out — too  late,  and  fatally?  These  figures  were  tabu- 
lated ten  years  ago.  Has  there  been  any  Improvement  In  the 
interval?  Last  year  a  Socialist  paper  stated  that  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  male  population  of  Berlin  had  at  some  time  or  other 
suffered  from  such  disorders  and  that  in  one-third  of  these  cases 
the  disease  was  of  a  serious  nature.     Making  the  usual  allow- 
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ance  for  unconscious  exaggeration,  the  statesman,  the  physician 
and  the  general  citizen  may  well  ponder  these  figures  and  make 
some  pertinent  application  to  the  holy  state  of  matrimony — 
and  what  it  may  mean  to  unwarned,  unguarded  girls  and  women, 
sold  into  the  slavery  of  disease,  because  it  is  not  "  polite  "  to  be 
simple,  sincere  and  unprurient,  but  not  uninstructed. 


In  the  midst  of  a  cold  wave,  it  was  interesting  to  read  in  an 
enterprising  paper  that  a  Philadelphia  bridegroom  intended  to 
give  his  bride,  immediately  before  their  marriage,  securities 
worth  $4,000,000,  to  be  hers  absolutely.  The  principal  himself 
was  reported  to  be  silent  on  the  subject,  but  his  intimate  friends 
were  kind  enough  to  reveal  the  secret.  The  wedding  presents 
were  positively  dazzling  and  Included  a  rope  of  pearls  worth 
half  a  million.  Naturally  the  women  who  viewed  the  jewels 
were  ecstatic.  The  paragraph  was  a  credit  to  the  reporter  and 
provided  a  pleasing  commentary  on  the  privacy  of  American  life 
and  the  maintenance  of  democratic  simplicity.  It  is  gratifying 
that  In  this  country  we  have  none  of  the  ostentation  associated 
with  the  possession  of  wealth  In  decadent  Europe.  The  visit  of 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  last  month  would  add  to  this  feeling  of 
satisfaction.  It  was  fitting  that  New  York  society  should  ex- 
tend an  appropriate  welcome  to  the  distinguished  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  whose  career  has  been  one  of  effective  public 
service  and  ungarlsh  private  life.  The  entire  absence  of  snob- 
bery during  the  royal  visit  happily  Illustrates  the  continuing  sin- 
cerity and  independence  of  the  American  character,  untainted 
by  the  social  pretensions  and  ambitions  of  less  fortunate 
countries. 

^  4c  ;|c 

While  so  much  has  been  spoken  and  written  In  approval  or 
disapproval  of  votes  for  women,  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
given  to  the  actual  results  where  the  experiment  of  removing  the 
sex-handicap  has  been  tried.  Last  year,  for  Instance,  the  Aus- 
tralian Senate  expressed  In  a  formal  resolution  the  opinion  that 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  had  greatly  benefited 
the  political  life  of  the  commonwealth.     A  little  practice  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  worth  a  good  deal  of  vague  hypothesis  and  the  con- 
sidered declaration  of  the  Australian  Senators  may  reassure 
some  doubting  apostles  of  mere  manliness  who  fear  that  women 
will  millinerize  political  life  as  soon  as  they  receive  the  right 
which  is  granted  to  the  lowest  types  of  men,  but  withheld  from 
the  highest  types  of  womanhood.  The  recent  utterances  of  the 
Earl  of  Dudley,  late  Governor-General  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth, are  of  interest  in  this  connection.  While  asserting 
that  there  are  too  many  professional  politicians  in  Australia — 
"  Fourteen  Houses  of  Parliament  seems  an  over-generous  allow- 
ance for  a  population  of  four  millions  and  a  half" — he  adds: 
"  I  know  of  no  country  in  the  world  where  fewer  charges  of  cor- 
ruption could  be  brought  against  legislators."  This  condition 
may  not  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  women,  but  they  have  at 
least  acquitted  themselves  satisfactorily. 


There  are  a  few  people  who  believe  that  with  the  conces- 
sion of  the  franchise  to  women  the  millennium  will  be  duly  in- 
augurated. This  is  not  the  view,  of  the  women  themselves. 
They  know  the  amount  of  ignorance  and  indifference  that  they 
•have  to  combat,  not  only  amongst  men,  but  in  their  own  sex. 
Though  they  have  most  of  the  graces,  women  are  not  exempt 
from  some  of  the  failings,  of  humanity.  Their  greatest  ob- 
stacle will  be  a  certain  inaptitude  for  political  affairs,  due  to  the 
segregation  of  centuries:  but  this  is  already  being  remedied,  and 
they  will  learn  by  the  experience  from  which  men  have  profited 
so  slowly.  They  will  make  mistakes,  of  course :  but  they  will 
make  progress,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will  help  to  make  history 
that  is  worth  while,  when  the  swords  of  the  nations  have  indeed 
been  beaten  into  plowshares  and  liberty  and  equality  are 
founded  enduringly  on  reason.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  the  great  peace  movement  and  the  great  franchise  move- 
ment synchronize.  Women,  as  a  sex,  are  finer,  if  less  balanced, 
than  men.  They  may  not  aim  at  the  stars,  but  they  will  not  be 
content  with  moonshine  through  latticed  windows.  They  will 
not  change  the  world  by  waving  a  magic  wand — though  the 
world  would  be  better  for  some  slight  changes.     But  both  im- 
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pulse  and  sustained  aspiration  will  lead  them  toward  the  heights. 

And  good  intentions  are  not  always  reserved  for  paving  purposes. 

*  *  * 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  heard  recently — and  naturally — of  Ar- 
nold Bennett,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  attribute  to  him,  by 
those  who  have  read  The  Truth  about  an  Author,  an  over-in- 
sistence upon  the  mechanical,  routine  side  of  a  professional 
writer's  work.  He  is  regarded  as  the  preacher  of  a  gospel  of 
efficiency,  indeed;  but  there  is  supposed  to  be  something  repellent 
in  his  viewpoint,  a  hard,  metallic  ring  in  his  assured  utterances. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  book  referred  to  was  a  com- 
paratively early  work,  completed  while  he  was  still  not  fully 
aware  of  his  own  possibilities;  while  he  was  still  pressing  on — 
as  each  of  us  presses  on,  though  sometimes  the  pressure  is  ex- 
tremely gradual — to  the  discovery  of  his  own  character  and  the 
comprehension  of  his  destiny;  to  the  unveiling  of  the  stranger 
within  the  gates.  He  was  concerned  in  those  earlier  days 
largely,  though  not  entirely,  with  the  superficial;  he  placed  undue 
emphasis,  perhaps,  upon  commercial  ability,  self-confidence,  the 
adjustment  of  the  man  to  the  environment.  But  he  at  no  time 
despised  the  "inspiration"  of  the  artist:  he  only  saw  clearly, 
and  proclaimed  dogmatically,  that  self-regulation  can  be  carried 
to  a  far  higher  degree  than  the  wayward  imagine;  that  mere 
moods  have  been  hedged  with  unwarranted  divinity;  and  that 
the  finest  form  of  creative  work  does  not  result  from  alcoholic 
excitement  or  auto-intoxication,  but  from  the  functioning  of  a 
system  that  has  been  brought  into  perfect  order,  from  mental 
dynamo  to  physical  furnace.  His  devotion  to  detail  remains 
excessive;  he  suggests  a  photographer  rather  than  a  painter  of 
pictures.  But  there  are  ways  in  which  photographs  of  the 
crowded  streets  or  quiet  by-paths  of  life  may  excel  in  value  the 
more  pretentious  painting.  The  one  depends  largely  upon  the 
material,  the  other  upon  the  interpreter  and  transformer.  Yet 
there  are  degrees  in  photography,  where  personality  also  counts. 
The  great  photographer  is  not  less  than  an  artist.  And  whether 
The  Old  Wives'  Tale  and  Clayhanger  be  regarded  as  photog- 
raphy, or  painting  of  superb  skill  in  minutiae, — every  brick  stand- 
ing out  in  every  wall,  every  wrinkle  in  every  face — they  cannot 
be  regarded  with  indifference. 
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HYPSIPYLE 
Maurice  Hewlett 

OUEEN  of  the  shadows,  Maid  and  Wife, 
Twofold  In  essence,  as  In  life. 
The  lamp  of  Death,  the  star  of  Birth, 
Half  cradled  and  half  mourned  by  Earth, 
By  Hell  half  won,  half  lost!  aid  me 
To  sing  thy  fond  Hypslpyle, 
Thy  bosom's  mate  who,  unafraid. 
Renounced  for  thee  what  part  she  had 
In  sun  and  wind  upon  the  hill, 
In  dawn  about  the  mere,  in  still 
Woodlands,  In  kiss  of  lapping  wave. 
In  laughter,  in  love — all  this  she  gave! — 
And  shared  thy  dream-life,  visited 
The  sunless  country  of  the  dead. 
There  to  abide  with  thee,  their  Queen, 
In  that  gray  region,  shadow-seen 
By  them  that  cast  no  shadows,  yet 
Themselves  are  shadows.     Nor  forget, 
Kore,  her  love  made  manifest 
To  thee,  familiar  of  her  breast 
And  partner  of  her  whispering  mouth. 

Thee  too.  Our  Lady  of  the  South, 
Uranlan  Kypris,  I  Invoke, 
Regent  of  starry  space,  with  stroke 
Of  splendid  wing,  in  whose  white  wake 
Stream  those  who,  filled  with  thee,  forsake 
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Their  clinging  shroudy  clots,   and   rise, 
Lover  and  loved,  to  thy  pure  skies, 
To  thy  blue  realm !    O  lady,  touch 
My  lips  with  rue,  for  she  loved  much. 

What  poet  In  what  cloistered  nook, 

Indenting  In  what  roll  of  a  book 

His  rhymes,  can  voice  the  tides  of  love? 

Nay,  thrilling  lark,  nay,  moaning  dove. 

The  nightingale's  full-charged  throat 

That  cheereth  now,  and  now  doth  gloat, 

And  now  recordeth  bitter-sweet 

Longing,  too  wise  to  Image  It: 

These  be  your  minstrels,  lovers!     Choose 

From  their  winged  choir  your  urgent  Muse; 

Let  her  your  speechless  joys  relate 

Which  men  with  words  sophisticate. 

Striving  by  reasons,  make  appear 

To  head  what  heart  proclaims  so  clear 

To  heart;  as  if  by  wit  to  wis 

What  mouth  to  mouth  tells  In  a  kiss. 

Or  in  their  syllogisms  dry 

Freeze  a  swift  glance's  cogency. 

Nay,  but  the  heart's  so  music-fraught. 

Music  Is  all  In  love,  words  naught. 

One  heart's  a  rote,  with  music  stored. 

Though  mute;  but  two  hearts  make  a  chord 

Of  piercing  music.    One  alone 

Is  nothing:  two  make  the  full  tone. 


I 


On  Enna's  uplands,  on  a  lea 
Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
Shadowed  anon  by  wandering  cloud. 
Or  flickering  wings  of  birds  a-crowd, 
And  now  all  golden  In  the  sun, 
See  Kore,  see  her  maidens  run 
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Hither  and  thither  through  those  hours 
Of  dawn  among  the  wide-eyed  flowers, 
While  gentian,  crocus,  asphodel 
(With  rosy  star  in  each  white  bell). 
Anemone,  blood-red  with  rings 
Of  paler  fire,  that  plant  that  swings 
A  crimson  cluster  in  the  wind. 
They  pluck,  or  sit  anon  to  bind 
Of  these  earth-stars  a  coronet 
For  their  smooth-tressed  Queen,  who  yet 
Strays  with  her  darling  interlaced, 
Hypslpyle  the  grave,  the  chaste — 
Her  whose  gray  shadow-life  with  his 
Who  singeth  now  for  ever  is. 
She,  little  slim  thing,  Kore's  mate. 
Child-faced,  gray-eyed,  of  sober  gait. 
Of  burning  mind  and  passion  pent 
To  image-making,  ever  went 
Where  wonned  her  Mistress;  for  those  two 
By  their  hearts'  grace  together  grew. 
The  one  to  need,  the  one  to  give, 
(As  women  must  if  they  would  live. 
Who  substance  win  by  waste  of  self 
And  only  spend  to  hoard  their  pelf: 
"  O  heart,  take  all  of  mine!  "     *'  O  heart, 
That  which  thou  tak'st  of  thee  is  part — 
No  robbery  therefore:  mine  Is  thine. 
Take  then!")  :  so  she  and  Proserpine 
Intercommunion'd  each  bright  day, 
And  when  night  fell  together  lay 
Cradled  in  arms,  or  cheek  to  cheek 
Whispered  the  darkness  out.     Thou  meek 
And  gentle  vision  I  let  me  tell 
Thy  beauties  o'er  I  love  so  well: 
Thy  sweet  low  bosom's  rise  and  fall. 
Pulsing   thy   heart's    clear   madrigal; 
Or  how  the  blue  beam  from  thine  eyes 
Imageth  all  love's  urgencies; 
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Thy  lips'  frail  fragrance,  as  of  flowers 
Remembered  in  penurious  hours 
Of  winter-exile;  of  thy  brow, 
Not  written  as  thy  breast  of  snow 
With  love's  faint  charact'ry,  for  his  wing 
Leaves  not  the  heart  long!     Last  I  sing 
Thy  thin  quick  fingers,  in  whose  pleaching 
Lieth  all  healing,  all  good  teaching — 
Wherewith,  touching  my  discontent, 
I  know  how  thou  art  eloquent ! 
Remember'd  joy,  Hypsipyle! 
Now  may  that  serve  to  comfort  me. 
While  I,  O  Maiden  dedicate. 
Seek  voice  for  singing  thy  gray  Fate! 

Now,  as  they  went,  one  heart  in  two 
Brushed  to  the  knees  by  flowers,  by  dew 
Anointed,  by  the  wind  caressed. 
By  the  light  kissed  on  eyes  and  breast, 
'Twas  Kore  talked;  Hypsipyle 
Listened,  with  eyes  far-set,   for  she 
Of  speech  was  frugal,  voicing  low 
And  rare  her  heart's  deep  underflow — 
Content  to  lie,  like  fallow  sweet 
For  rain  or  sun  to  cherish  it. 
Or  scattered  seed  substance  to  find 
In  her  deep-funded,  quiet  mind. 
And  thus  the  Goddess:  "Blest  art  thou, 
Hypsipyle,  who  canst  not  know 
Until  the  hour  strikes  what  must  come 
To  pass!     But  I  foresee  the  doom 
And  stay  to  meet  it.     Even  here 
The  place,  and  now  the  hour!  "     Then  fear 
Took  her  who  spake  so  fearless,  cold 
Threaded  her  thronging  veins — behold  ! 
A  hand  on  either  shoulder  stirs 
•    That  slim  sweet  body  close  to  hers, 
And  need  fires  need  till,  lip  with  lip, 
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They  seal  and  sign  their  fellowship 

While  Kore,  godhead  all  forgot, 

Clings  whispering,  "  Child,  leave  me  not 

Whenas  to  darkness  and  the  dead 

I  go  I  "  and  clear  the  answer  sped 

From  warm  mouth  murmuring  kiss  and  cheer, 

"  Never  I  leave  thee,  O  my  dear!  " 

Thereafter  stand   they  beatlngly, 

Not  speaking;  and  the  hour  draws  nigh. 

And  all  the  land  shows  passing  fair, 
Fair  the  broad  sea,  the  living  air. 
The  misty  mountain-sides,  the  lake 
Flecked  blue  and  purple!     To  forsake 
These,  and  those  bright  flower-gatherers 
Scattered  about  this  land  of  theirs. 
That  stoop  or  run,  that  kneel  to  pick. 
That  cry  each  other  to  come  quick 
And  see  new  treasure,  unseen  yet! 
Remembered  joy — ah,  how  forget! 

But  mark  how  all  must  come  to  pass 

As  was  foreknowledged.     In  the  grass 

Whereas  the  goddess  and  her  mate 

Stood,  one  and  other,  prompt  for  fate. 

Listless  the  first  and  heavy-eyed, 

Astrain  the  second,  she  espied 

That  strange  white  flower,  unseen  before, 

With  chaHce  pale  which  thin  stalk  bore 

And  swung,  as  hanging  by  a  hair 

So  fine  it  seemed  afloat  in  air. 

Unlinked  and  wafted  for  the  feast 

Of  some  blest  mystic,  without  priest 

Or  acolyte  to  tender  it: 

Whereto  the  maid  did  stoop  and  fit 

Her  hand  about  its  silken  cup. 

To  close  it,  that  her  mouth  might  sup 

The  honey-drop  within.     The  bloom 
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Saw  Kore  then,  and  knew  her  doom 
Foretold  in  it;  and  stood  in  trance 
Fixed  and  still.     No  nigromance 
Used  she,  but  read  the  fate  it  bore 
In  seedless  womb  and  petals  frore. 
Chill  blew  the  wind,  waiting  stood  She, 
Waiting  her  mate  Hypsipyle. 

Then  in  clear  sky  the  thunder  tolled 
Sudden,  and  all  the  mountains  rolled 
The  dreadful  summons  round,  and  still 
Lay  all  the  lands,  only  the  rill 
Made  tinkling  music.     Once  more  drave 
Peal  upon  peal — and  lo  I  a  grave 
Yawned  in  the  Earth,  and  gushing  smoke 
Belched  out,  as  driven,  and  hung,  and  broke 
With  sullen  puff;  like  tongues  the  flame 
Leapt  following.     Thence  Aidoneiis  came, 
Swart-bearded  king,  with  iron  crown'd, 
In  iron  mailed,  his  chariot  bound 
About  with  iron,  holding  back 
Amain  two  steeds  of  glistening  black 
And  eyeballs  white-rimmed  fearfully. 
And  nostrils  red,  and  crests  flying  free; 
Who  held  them  pawing  at  the  verge, 
Tossing  their  spume  up,  as  the  surge 
Flung  high  against  some  seaward  bluff. 
Nothing  he  spake,  or  smooth  or  gruff, 
But  drave  his  errand,  gazing  down 
Upon  the  Maid,  whose  blown-back  gown 
Revealed  her  maiden.     Still  and  proud 
Stood  she  among  her  nymphs,  unbowed 
Her  comely  head,  undimmed  her  eye, 
Inseparate  her  lips  and  dry, 
Facing  his  challenge  of  her  state. 
Neither  denying,  nor  desperate. 
Pleading  no  mercy,  seeing  none. 
Her  wild  heart  masked  in  face  of  stone. 
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But  they,  her  bevy,  clustered  thick 
As  huddled  sheep,  set  their  eyes  quick, 
And  held  each  other,  hand  or  waist, 
Paling  or  flushing  as  fear  raced. 
Thronging  their  veins — they  knew  not,  they. 
The  gathered  fates  that  broke  this  day. 

And  all  the  land  seemed  passing  fair 
To  one  who  knew,  and  waited  there. 

*'  Goddess  and  Maid,"  then  said  the  King, 
"  Long  have  I  sought  this  day  should  bring 
An  end  of  torment.     Know  me  thou 
God  postulant,  with  whom  below 
A  world  awaits  her  queen,  while  here 
I  seek  and  find  one  without  peer; 
Nor  deem  her  heedless  nor  unschooled 
In  what  in  Heaven  is  writ  and  ruled. 
Decreed  of  old  my  bride-right  was, 
Decreed  thy  Mother's  pain  and  loss. 
Decreed  thy  loathing,  and  decreed 
That  which  thou  shun'st  to  be  thy  need; 
For  thou  shalt  love  me.  Lady,  yet. 
Though  little  liking  now,  and  fret 
Of  jealous  care  shall  grave  thy  heart 
And  draw  thee  back  when  time's  to  part — 
If  fond  Demeter  have  her  will 
Against  thine  own." 

The  Maid  stood  still 
And  guarded  watched,  and  her  proud  eyes' 
Scrutiny  bade  his  own  advise 
Whether  indeed  their  solemn  stare 
Saw  Destiny  and  read  It  there 
Beyond  her  suitor,  or  within 
Her  own  heart  heard  the  message  ring. 
Awhile  she  gazed:  her  stern  aspect. 
Young  and  yet  fraught  with  Godhead,  checked 
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Both  Him  who  claimed,  and  her  who'd  cling, 
And  them  who  wondered.     "  O  great  King," 
She  said,  and  mournful  was  her  crying 
As  when  night-winds  set  pine-trees  sighing, 
"  King  of  the  folk  beyond  the  tide 
Of  sleep,  behold  thy  chosen  bride 
Not  shunning  thee,  nor  seeking.     Take 
That  which  Gods  neither  mar  nor  make. 
But  only  They,  the  Three,  who  spin 
The  threads  which  hem  and  mesh  us  in, 
Both  Gods  and  men,  till  she  who  peers 
The  longest  cuts  them  with  her  shears. 
Take,  take,  Aidoneiis,  and  take  her. 
My   fosterling." 

Then  He,  ''  O  star 
Of  Earth,  O  Beacon  of  my  days. 
Light  of  my  nights,  whose  beamy  rays 
Shall  pierce  the  foggy  cerement 
Wherein  my  dead  grope  and  lament 
Beyond  all  loss  the  loss  of  light, 
Come !  and  be  pleasant  in  my  sight. 
This  thy  beloved — perchance  she  too 
Shall  find  a  suitor  come  to  woo; 
For  love  men  leave  not  with  their  bones — 
That  is  the  soul's,  and  half  atones 
And  half  makes  bitterer  their  loss. 
Remembering  what  their  fortune  was." 
TrembHng  Hypslpyle  uplift 
Her  eyes  toward  the  hills,  where  swift 
The  shadows  flew,  but  no  more  fleet 
Than  often  she  with  flying  feet 
And  flying  raiment,  she  with  these 
Her  mates,  whom  now  estranged  she  sees — 
As  if  the  shadow-world  had  spread 
About  her  now,  and  she  was  dead — 
Her  mates  no  morel  cut  off  by  fear 
From  these  two  fearless  ones.     A  tear 
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Welled  up  and  hovered,  hung  a  gem 
Upon  her  eyelid's  dusky  hem, 
As  raindrops  linked  and  strung  arow 
Brolder  with  stars  the  winter  bough. 
This  was  her  requiem  and  farewell 
To  them,  thus  rang  she  her  own  knell; 
Nor  more  gave  she,  nor  more  asked  they, 
But  took  and  went  the  fairy  way. 
For  thus  with  unshed  tears  made  blind 
Went  she:  thus  go  the  fairy  kind 
Whither  fate  driveth;  not  as  we 
Who  fight  with  It,  and  deem  us  free 
Therefore,  and  after  pine,  or  strain 
Against  our  prison  bars  in  vain; 
For  to  them  Fate  is  Lord  of  Life 
And  Death,  and  Idle  is  a  strife 
With  such  a  master.     They  not  know 
Life  past,  life  coming,  but  life  now; 
Nor  back  look  they  to  long,  nor  forth 
To  hope,  but  sup  the  minute's  worth 
With  draught  so  quick  and  keen  that  each 
Moment  gives  more  than  we  could  reach 
In  all  our  term  of  three-score  years. 
Whereof  full  score  we  give  to  fears 
Of  losing  them,  and  other  score 
Dreaming  how  fill  the  twenty  more. 

Now  Is  the  hour.  Bride  of  the  Night! 
The  chariot  turns,  the  great  steeds  fight 
That  rocky  entry;  flies  the  dust 
Behind  the  wheels  at  each  fierce  thrust 
Of  giant  shoulder,  at  each  lunge 
Of  giant  haunch.     Down,  down  they  plunge 
Into  the  dark,  with  rioting  mane. 
And  the  earth's  door  shuts-to  again. 
Now  fly,  ye  Oreads,   strain  your  arms. 
Let  eyes  and  hair  voice  your  alarms — 
Hair  blown  back,  mouths  astretch  for  fear, 
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Strained  eyeballs — cry  that  Mother  dear 
Her  daughter's  rape;  fly  like  the  gale 
That  down  the  valleys  drives  the  hail 
In  scurrying  sheets,    and  lays  the   corn 
Flat,  which  when  man  of  woman  born 
Seeth,  he  bows  him  to  the  grass. 
Whispering,  in  hush,  The  Oreads  pass. 
(In  shock  he  knows  you,  and  in  mirth, 
Since  he  is  kindred  of  that  earth 
Which  bore  you  in  her  secret  stress, 
Images  of  her  loveliness. 
To  her  dear  paramour  the  Wind.) 
Follow  me  now  that  car  behind. 


II 


O  ye  that  know  the  fairy  throng, 
And  heed  their  secret  under-song, 
In  flower  or  leaf's  still  ecstasy 
Of  birth  and  bud  their  passion  see. 
In  wind  or  calm,  in  driving  rain 
Or  frozen  snow  discern  them  strain 
To  utter  and  to  be;  who  lie 
At  dawn  in  dewy  brakes  to  spy 
The  rapture  of  their  flying  feet — 
Follow  me  now  those  coursers   fleet. 
Sucked  in  their  wake,  down  ruining 
Through  channelled  night,  where  only  sing 
The  shrill  gusts  streaming  through  the  hair 
Of  them  who  sway  and  bend  them  there, 
And  peer  in  vain  with  shielded  eyes 
To  rend  the  dark.     Clinging  it  lies 
Thick  as  wet  gossamer  that  shrouds 
October  brushwoods,  or  low  clouds 
That  from  the  mountain  tops  roll  down 
Into  the  lowland  vales,  to  drown 
Men's  voices  and  to  choke  their  breath 
And  make  a  silence  like  to  death. 
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But  this  was  hot  and  dry;  It  came 
And  smote  them,  like  the  gush  of  flame 
Fanned  In  a  smithy,  that  outpours 
And  floods  with  fire  the  open  doors. 
Downward  their  course  was,  swift  as  flight 
Of  meteor  flaring  through  the  night. 
Steady  and  dreadful,  with  no  sound 
Of  wheels  or  hoofs  upon  the  ground. 
Nor  jolt,  nor  jar;  for  once  past  through 
Earth's  portals,  steeds  and  chariot  flew 
On  wings  Invisible  and  strong 
And  even-oarIng,  such  as  throng 
The  nights  when  birds  of  passage  sweep 
O'er  cities  and  the  folk  asleep : 
Such  was  their  awful  flight.     Afar 
Showed  Hades  glimmering  like  a  star 
Seen  red  through  fog;  and  as  they  sped 
To  that,  the  frontiers  of  the  dead 
Revealed  their  sullen  leagues  and  bare. 
And  sad  forms  flitting  here  and  there. 
Or,  clustered,  waiting  who  might  come 
Their  empty  ways  with  news  of  home: 
Yet  all  one  course  at  length  must  hold. 
Or  late  or  soon,  and  all  be  tolled 
By  Charon  In  his  dark-bowed  boat. 
Thither  was  swept  the  chariot 
And  crossed   dry-wheeled  the   colling   flood 
Of  Styx,  and  o'er  the  willow  wood 
And  slim  gray  poplars  which  do  hem 
The  further  shore.   Hell's  diadem — 
So  by  the  tower  foursquare  and  great 
Where  King  Aldoneiis  keeps  his  state 
And  rules  his  bodyless  thralls  they  stand. 

Dark  ridge  and  hollow  showed  the  land, 
Fold  over  fold,  like  waves  of  soot 
Fixed  In  an  anguish  of  pursuit 
For  evermore,  so  far  as  eye 
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Could  range;  and  all  was  hot  and  dry 
As  furnace  is  which  all  about 
Etna  scorcheth  in  days  of  drouth, 
And  showeth  dun  and  sinister 
That  fair  isle  linked  to  main  so  fair. 
Nor  tree  nor  herbage  grew,  nor  sang 
Water  among  the  rocks;  hard  rang 
The  heel  on  metal,  or  on  crust 
Grew  tender,  or  went  soft  in  dust; 
Neither  for  beast  nor  bird  nor  snake 
Was  harborage;  nor  could  such  slake 
Their  thirst,  nor  from  the  bitter  heat 
Hide,  since  the  sun  not  furnished  it; 
But  airless,  shadowless  and  dense 
The  land  lay  swooning,  dead  to  sense 
Beneath  that  vault  of  stup'rous  black. 
Motionless  hanging,  without  wrack 
Of  cloud  to  break  and  pass,  nor  rent 
To  hint  the  blue.     Like  the  foul  tent 
A  foul  night  makes,  it  sagged;  for  stars 
Showed  hopeless  faces  with  two  scars 
In  each,  their  eyes'  immortal  woe, 
Ever  to  seek  and  never  know: 
In  all  that  still  immensity 
These  only  moved — these  and  the  sea. 
Which  dun  and  sullen  heaved,  with  surge 
And  swell  unseen,  save  at  the  verge 
Where  fainted  off  the  black  to  gray 
And  showed  such  light  as  on  a  day 
Of  sun's  eclipse  men  tremble  at. 

Here  the  dead  people  moved  or  sat. 
Casting  no  shadow,  hailing  none 
Boldly;  but  in  fierce  undertone 
They  plied  each  other,  or  on-sped 
Their  way  with  signal  of  the  head 
For  answer,  or  arms  desperate 
Flung  up,  or  shrug  disconsolate: 
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And  this  the  question  of  every  one. 

'*  What  hope  have  ye?  "    And  answer,  "  None." 

Never  passed  shadow  shadow  but 

That  answer  got  to  question  put. 

In  that  they  Hved,  in  that,  alas  I 

Lovely  and  hapless.  Thou  must  pass 

Thy  days,  with  this  for  added  lot — 

Aching,  to  nurse  things  unforgot. 

Remembered  joy,  Hypsipylel 

The  Oread  choir,  the  Oread  glee: 

The  nimble  air  of  quickening  hills. 

The  sweet  dawn  light  that  floods  and  fills 

The  hollowed  valleys;  the  dawn  wind 

That  bids  the  world  wake,  and  on  blind 

Eyelids  of  sleeping  mortals  lays 

Cool  palms  that  urge  them  see  and  praise 

The  Day-God  coming  with  the  sun 

To  hearten  toil  I     He  warned  you  run 

And  hide  your  beauties  deep  in  brake 

Of  fern  or  briar,  or  reed  of  lake. 

Or  in  wet  crevice  of  the  rock. 

There  to  abide  until  the  clock 

You  reckon  by,  with  shadowy  hands. 

Lay  benediction  on  the  lands 

And  landsmen,  and  the  eve-jar's  croak 

Summon  ye,  llghtfoot  fairy  folk. 

To  your  activity  full  tide 

Over  the  empty  earth  and  wide. 

Here  be  your  food,  fair  nymph,  and  coy 

Of  mortal  ken,  remember'd  joy  I 

Remembered  joy  I     Ah,  stormy  nights, 

O,  the  mad  revel  when  wind  fights 

With  wind,  and  slantwise  comes  the  rain 

And  shatters  at  the  window-pane 

To  wake  the  hind,  who  little  knows 

Whose  fingers  drum  those  passionate  blows. 
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Nor  what  swift  Indwellers  of  air 

Ye  be  who  hide  in  forms  so  fair 

Your  wayward  motions,   cruel  to  us, 

While  lovely,   and  dispiteous ! 

Ah,  nights  of  flying  scud  and  rout 

When  scared  the  slim  young  moon   rides  out 

In  her  lagoon  of  open  sky, 

Or,  older,  marks  your  revelry 

As  calm  and  large  she  oars  above 

Your  drifting  lives  of  ruth  or  love. 

Boon  were  those  nights  of  dusted  gold 

And  glint  of  fireflies!     Boon  the  cold 

And  witching  frost!    All's  one,  all's  one 

To  thee,  whose  nights  and  days  go  on 

Now  in  one  span  of  changeless  dusk 

On  one  earth  crackling  like  the  husk 

Of  the  dropt  mast  in  winter  wood: 

Remember'd  joy — 'tis   all  thy  food, 

Hypsipyle,  to  whose  fond  sprite 

I  vow  my  praise  while  I  have  light. 

Dumbly  she  wandered  there,  as  pale 
With  lack  of  light,  with  form  as  frail 
As  those  poor  hollow  congeners 
Whose  searching  eyes  encountered  hers. 
Petitioning  as  mute  as  she 
Some  grain  of  hope,  where  none  might  be. 
Daring  not  yet  to   voice  their  moan 
To  her  whose  case  was  not  their  own; 
For  where  they  go  like  breath  in  a  shell 
That  wails,  my  love  goes  quick  in  Hell. 

Alas  for  her,  the  sweet  and  slim ! 
Slowly  she  pines;  her  eyes  grow  dim 
With  seeking;  her  smooth  sudden  breasts 
Hang  languidly;  those  little  nests 
For  kisses  which  her  dimples  were. 
In  cheeks  graved  hollow  now  by  care, 
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Vanish,  and  sharply  thrusts  her  chin, 

And  sharp  her  bones  of  arm  and  shin. 

Reproach  she  looks,  about,  above. 

Denied  her  light,  denied  her  love, 

Denied  for  what  she  sacrificed. 

Doomed  to  be  fruitless  agonist. 

(O  God,  and  I  must  see  her  fade. 

Must  see  and  anguish — in  my  shade!) 

Nor  help  nor  comfort  gat  she  now 

From  her  whose  need  called  forth  her  vow; 

For  close  In  arms  Queen  Kore  dwelt 

In  that  great  tower  Aidoneiis  built 

To  cherish  her;  deep  In  his  bed. 

Loved  as  the  Gods  love  whom  they  wed; 

Turned  from  pale  maiden  to  pale  wife, 

Pale  now  with  love's  insatiate  strife 

First  to  appease,  and  then  renew 

The  wild  desire  to  mingle  two 

Natures,  to  long,  to  seek,  to  shun, 

To  have,  to  give,  to  make  two  one 

That  must  be  two  if  they  would  each 

Learn  all  the  lore  that  love  can  teach. 

So  strove  the  mistress,  while  the  maid 

Went  alien  among  the  dead. 

Unspoken,   speaking  none,  but  watched 

By  them  who  knew  themselves  outmatched 

By  her,  translated  whole,   nor  guessed 

What  miseries  gnawed  within  that  breast. 

Which  could  be  touched,  which  could  give  meat 

To  babe;  which  was  not  eye-deceit 

As  theirs,  poor  phantoms.     So  went  she 

Grudged  but  unscathed  beside  the  sea, 

Or  sat  alone  by  that  sad  strand 

Nursing  her  worn  cheek  In  her  hand; 

And  did  not  mark  as  day  on  day 

Lengthened  the  arch  of  changeless  gray 

How  she  was  shadowed,  how  to  her 

Stretched  arms  another  prisoner; 
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Nor  knew  herself  desirable 
By  any  thankless  guest  of  Hell — 
Withal  each  phantom  seemed  no  less 
Whole-natured  to   her  heedlessness. 

Midway  her  round  of  solitude 

She  used  to  haunt  a  dead  sea-wood 

Where  among  boulders  lifeless  trees 

Stuck  rigid  fingers  to  the  breeze — 

That  stream  of  faint  hot  air  that  flits 

Aimless  at  noon.     'Tis  there  she  sits 

Hour  after  hour,  and,  as  a  dove 

Croons  when  her  breast  is  ripe  for  love, 

So  sings  this  exile,  quiet  sad  chants 

Of  love,  yet  knows  not  what  she  wants; 

And  singing  there   in  undertone 

Is  one  day  answered  by  the  moan 

Of  hidden  mourner;  but  no  fear 

Hath  she  for  sound  so  true,  though  near; 

Nay,  but  sings  out  her  elegy, 

Which,  like  an  echo,  answers  he. 

Again  she  sings;  he  suits  her  mood, 

Nor  breaks  upon  her  solitude: 

So  she,  choragus,  calls  the  tune. 

And  as  she  leads  he  follows  soon. 

As  bird  with  bird  vies  In  the  brake 

She  sings  no  note  he  will  not  take — 

As  when  she  pleads,  "  Ah,  my  lost  love, 

The  night  is  dark  thou  art  not  of," 

Quick  Cometh  answering  the  phrase, 

''  O  love,  let  all  our  nights  be  days  I  " 

This,  rapt,  with  beating  heart,  she  heeds 

And  follows,  *'  Sweet  love,  my  heart  bleeds! 

Come,  stay  the  wound  thyself  didst  give  " ; 

Then  he,  **  I  come  to  bid  thee  live." 

And  so  they  carol,  and  her  heart 

Swells  to  believe  his  counterpart, 

And  strophe  striketh  clear,  which  he 
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Caps  with  his  bold  antlstrophe; 
And  as  a  maiden  waxes  bold 
And  opens  what  should  not  be  told 
When  all  her  auditory  she  sees 
Within  her  mirror,  so  to  trees 
And  rocks,  and  sullen  sounding  main 
She  empties  all  her  passion  and  pain; 
And  *'  love,  love,  love  "  her  burden  is, 
And  "  I  am  starving  for  thee,"  his. 
Moved,  melted,  all  on  fire  she  stands, 
Holding  abroad  her  quivering  hands, 
Raises  her  sweet  eyes  faint  with  tears 
And  dares  to  seek  him  whom  she  hears; 
And  from  her  parted  lips  a  sigh 
Stealeth,  as  knowing  he  is  nigh 
And  her  fate  on  her — then  she'd  shun 
That  which  she  seeks;  but  the  thing's  done. 

Hollow-voiced,  dim,  her  spake  a  shade, 
"  O  thou  that  comest,  nymph  or  maid — 
If  nymph,  then  maiden,  since  for  aye 
Virgin  Is  immortality. 

Nor  love  can  change  what  Death  cannot — 
Look  on  me  by  love  new-begot; 
Look  on  me,  child  new-born,  nor  start 
To  see  my  form  who  knowest  my  heart; 
For  it  is  thine.     O  Mother  and  Wife, 
Take  then  my  love — thou  gav'st  it  life  I  " 
So  spake  one  close;  to  whom  she  lent 
The  wonder  of  her  eyes'  content — 
That  lucent  gray,  as  if  moonlight 
Shone  thro'  a  sapphire  In  the  night — 
And  saw  him  faintly  Imaged,  rare 
As  wisp  of  cloud  on  hillside  bare, 
A  filamental  form,  a  wraith 
Shaped  like  that  man  who  in  the  faith 
Of  one  puts  all  his  hope;  who  stood 
Trembling  in  her  near  neighborhood, 
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A  thing  of  haunted  eyes,  of  slim 

And  youthful  seeming;  yet  not  dim, 

Yet  not  unmanly  In  his  fashion 

Of  speech,  nor  Impotent  of  passion — 

The  which  his  tones  gave  earnest  of 

And  his  aspect  of  hopeless  love; 

Who,  drawing  nearer,  came  to  stand 

So  close  beside  her  that  one  hand 

Lit  on  her  shoulder — yet  no  touch 

She  felt:  "O  maiden  overmuch," 

He  grieved,  *'  O  body  far  too  sweet 

For  such  as  I,  frail  counterfeit 

Of  man,  who  yet  was  once  a  man, 

Cut  off  before  the  midmost  span 

Of  mortal  life  was  but  half  run, 

Or  ere  to  love  he  had  found  one 

Like  thee — yet  happy  In  that  fate. 

That,  waiting,  he  Is  fortunate: 

For  better  far  in  Hell  to  fare 

With  thee  than  commerce  otherwhere. 

Sharing  the  snug  and   fat   outlook 

Of  bed  and  board  and  ingle-nook 

With  earth-bound  woman,  earth-born  child. 

Nay,  but  high  love  Is  free  and  wild 

And  centreth  not  In  mortal  things. 

But  to  the  soul  he  giveth  wings. 

And  with  the  soul  strikes  partnership; 

So  may  two  let  corruption  slip 

And  breasting  level,  with  far  eyes 

Lifted,  seek  haven  in  the  skies, 

Untrammel'd  by  the  earthly  mesh. — 

O  thou,"  said  he,  ''  of  fairy  flesh 

Immortal  prisoner,  take  of  me 

Love  I  *tls  my  heritage  In  fee; 

For  I  am  very  part  thereof, 

And  share  the  godhead." 

So  his  love 
Pled  he  with  tones  In  love  well-skilled 
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Which  on  her  bosom  beat  and  thrilled, 
And  pierced.     No  word  nor  look  she  had 
To  voice   her  heart,   or   sad   or  glad. 
Rapt  stood  she,  wooed  by  eager  word 
And  by  her  need,  whose  cry  she  heard 
Above  his  crying;  but  she  guessed 
She  was  desired,  beset,  possessed 
Already,   handfasted  to  sight, 
And  yielding  so,  her  heart  she  plight. 

Thus  was  her  mating:  of  the  eyes 
And  ears,  and  her  love  half  surmise. 
Detected  by  her  burning  face 
Which  saw,  not  felt,  his  fierce  embrace. 
For  on  her  own  she  knew  no  hand 
When  caging  It  he  seemed  to  stand, 
And  round  her  waist  felt  not  the  warm 
Sheltered  peace  of  the  belting  arm 
She  saw  him  clasp  withal.     When  rained 
His  words  upon  her,  or  eyes  strained 
As  though  her  Inmost  shrine  to  pierce 
Where  hid  her  heart  of  hearts,  her  ears 
Conceived,  although  her  body  sweet 
Might  never  feel  a  young  life  beat 
And  leap  within  It.     Ah,  what  cry 
That  mistress  e'er  heard  poet  sigh 
Could  voice  thy  beauty?    Or  what  chant 
Of  music  be  thy  minlstrant? 
Since  thou  art  Music,  poesy 
Must  both  thy  spouse  and  Increase  be  I 

In  the  hot  dust,  where  lizards  crouch 
And  pant,  he  made  her  bridal  couch; 
Thither  down  drew  her  to  his  side 
And,   phantom,  taught  her  to  be  bride 
With  words  so  ardent,  looks  so  hot 
She  needs  must  feel  what  she  had  not, 
Guess  herself  In  beleaguered  bed 
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And  throb  response.     Thus  she  was  wed. 
Love  that  with  delicate  tongues  of  fire 
Can  kindle  hearts,  inflamed  desire 
In  her  for  him  who  needed  it; 
And  so  she  claimed  and  by  eyes'  wit 
Had  what  she  would;  and  now  made  war, 
Being,   as  all  sweet  women  are, 
Prudes  till  Love  calls  them,  and  then  fierce 
In  love's  high  calling.     Thus  with  her  ears 
She  fed  on  love,  and  to  her  eyes 
Lent  deeds  of  passionate  emprise — 
Till,  at  the  last,  the  shadowy  strife 
Ended,  she  owned  herself  all  wife. 
High  mating  of  the  mind!     O  love. 
Since  this  must  be,  on  this  she  throve ! 
Remember'd  joy,   Hipslpylel 
Since  this  must  be,  O  love,  let  be. 


BRIEUX 

Temple  Scott 

IT  is  the  glory  of  Eugene  Brieux — and  the  future  will  justify 
this  statement — that  he  has,  at  all  times,  written  only  when 
he  had  an  idea  to  propagate,  a  social  grievance  to  set  in  the 
light  of  day,  an  injustice  to  repair,  a  problem  of  conscience  to 
solve.  It  is  his  glory  to  have  expressed  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  truth,  and  to  have  done  it  with  all  the  power  of  his  thought 
and  with  all  the  feeling  of  his  often  deeply  moved  heart.  It  is 
his  glory  to  have  known  the  ceaseless  effort  of  striving,  without 
weakness  and  without  rest,  to  direct  the  minds  of  his  contem- 
poraries toward  their  noblest  ideas." 

These  words  by  Adrien  Bertrand,  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Brieux,  reflect  the  character  of  the  esteem  in  which  Brieux  is  held 
in  France  to-day,  by  the  more  advanced  critics  and  writers  there. 
The  language  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  though  perhaps  less  so 
than  Bernard  Shaw's  assurance  to  us  that  "  in  that  kind  of  com- 
edy which  is  so  true  to  life  that  we  have  to  call  it  tragi-comedy, 
and  which  is  not  only  an  entertainment  but  a  history  and  a  criti- 
cism of  contemporary  morals,  Brieux  is  incomparably  the  great- 
est French  writer  France  has  produced  since  Moliere."  Brieux 
has  so  impressed  his  contemporaries,  not  only  with  his  daring 
genius  as  a  playwright,  but  with  his  fearless  courage  as  a  man, 
that  he  is  either  worshipped  by  enthusiastic  reformers,  or  heart- 
ily hated  by  fearful  compromisers.  When  his  play.  La  Robe 
Rouge,  was  "  crowned"  by  the  French  Academy,  a  member  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  wrote:  "  This  piece  is  one  of  the  clever- 
est and  most  systematic  attacks  which  have  been  made  by  dra- 
matic literature  against  the  French  magistracy,  and  the  author 
shows  it  with  a  malevolence  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
I  ask  myself,  with  respectful  anxiety,  if  the  French  Academy  has 
not,  in  its  long  career,  committed  two  errors:  the  first,  in  cen- 
suring Le  Cid  of  Pierre  Corneille;  the  second,  in  crowning  La 
Robe  Rouge  of  M.  Brieux?  " 

Who  is  this  man  whose  work  can  call  forth  such  extreme  and 
contrary  opinions? 
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Eugene  Brieux,  or  simply  Brieux,  as  he  himself  Invariably 
writes  his  name,  was  born  In  Paris  In  1858.  His  father  was  a 
carpenter,  living  In  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  and  his  mother  a 
good  woman  devoted  to  her  housekeeping.  It  was  In  the  work- 
shop of  a  carpenter,  therefore,  that  Brieux  passed  the  early 
years  of  his  life,  and  It  was  here  also  that  he  came  to  know  the 
life  of  the  working-man,  a  life  which  he  has  reproduced  in  his 
plays  with  such  sympathetic  fidelity.  Of  this  early  life,  Brieux 
has  given  some  touching  memories  to  M.  Adolphe  Brisson. 
Speaking  of  his  parents,  he  said:  ''  They  were  not  rich,  but  they 
were  happy.  They  worked  hard  all  the  week,  and  when  Sunday 
came,  they  bought  a  bottle  at  the  wine-merchant's,  a  cake  at  the 
baker's,  and  enjoyed  themselves  en  famille."  Every  year  they 
somehow  found  the  money  with  which  to  buy  a  ticket  in  the  Paris 
Lottery,  and  the  crippled  grandmother  was  charged  to  look 
after  the  drawing  of  the  lots.  They  were  sure  they  would,  one 
day  or  other,  win  the  grand  prize.  But  the  grand  prize  never 
came.  They  did  not  then  realize  that  they  had  already  drawn 
the  grand  prize  in  their  little  son.  But,  at  that  time,  little  Eu- 
gene looked  anything  but  a  prize,  running  about  the  streets  and 
coming  home  with  an  enormous  appetite  for  food. 

The  carpenter's  shop  could  not  have  contained  many  books, 
but  young  Brieux  managed  to  possess  himself  of  Atala  and  Rene 
and  Henri  Murger's  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Bohhne  and  Goethe's 
Faust.  He  read  these  books  eagerly.  By  the  time  he  was 
twenty  Brieux  had  done  with  schooling,  and  had  also  tasted  the 
bitter  experience  of  trying  to  make  a  living  by  his  pen  in  Paris; 
for  his  reading  had  made  him  determined  to  take  up  the  career 
of  a  man  of  letters.  Paris,  however,  proved  but  a  barren  field 
for  his  talents,  and  many  years  were  to  pass  ere  he  had  fash- 
ioned the  tools  with  which  to  cultivate  it.  He  left  Paris  and 
went  to  Rouen.  There  he  spent  some  time  working  as  a  journal- 
ist and,  finally,  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Nouvelliste.  It  was 
while  engaged  In  editorial  work  on  this  newspaper  that  Brieux 
wrote  his  first  plays:  Menaces  d' Artistes,  Blanchette,  and 
L'Engrenage.  The  manuscripts  of  these  plays  were  sent  to 
Paris  and  persistently  submitted  to  every  theatrical  manager  in 
the  city.     They  all  came  back  declined  with  or  without  thanks. 
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Brieux,  however,  Is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  He  down  beneath  such 
failures.  He  persevered  and,  in  1890,  was  rewarded  for  his 
persistent  efforts  by  seeing  Menages  d* Artistes  produced  on  the 
stage  of  the  Theatre  Libre  by  Antolne.  Two  years  later  the 
same  manager  produced  Blanchette,  at  the  same  time  almost 
that  UEngrenage  was  mounted  on  the  boards  of  Le  Cercle  des 
Escholiers.  When,  in  1894,  this  last  play  was  again  produced 
at  the  Comedie  Franqaise,  Brieux's  place  as  a  dramatist  was  as- 
sured. 

From  that  date  until  the  present  time,  when  Brieux  has  at- 
tained his  fifty-fourth  year,  he  has  written  and  has  had  produced 
at  various  theatres  in  France,  England  and  America,  eighteen 
other  plays: 

At  La  Comedie  Franqaise:  UEvasion  (1896);  Le  Ber- 
ceau    (1898);  La  Petite  Amie    (1902);  and  Simone    (1898). 

At  L'Odeon:  M.  de  Reboval  and  La  Deserteuse  (1904)  ;  and 
La  Franqaise  (1907). 

At  La  Renaissance:  Les  Hannetons  ( 1906) . 

At  Le  Vaudeville:  La  Robe  Rouge  (1900);  U Armature 
(1905);  and  Suzette   (1909). 

At  Le  Gymnase:  Les    Trots  Filles   de  Monsieur  Dupont 

(1897). 

At  Le  Theatre  Antoine:  Resultat  des  Courses  (1898); 
Les     Remplaqantes     (1901);     Les     Avaries     and     Maternite 

(1903)- 

At  La  Porte  Saint-Martin:  Les  Bienfaiteurs  ( 1890) . 

Les  Hannetons  had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  the  English  cen- 
sorship, but  it  was  played  in  England  for  a  short  run.  Mr. 
Laurence  Irving,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  Introducing 
Brieux  to  American  playgoers,  produced  this  play,  as  well  as 
Les  Trois  Filles  de  Monsieur  Dupont^  in  New  York,  about 
eighteen  months  ago.  An  attempt  was  made  to  give  this  latter 
play,  and  Maternite,  in  London,  but  the  Lord  Chamberlain  re- 
fused to  license  them,  and  they  were  acted  in  the  private  theatre 
of  the  London  Stage  Society  only.  La  Robe  Rouge,  with  the 
title.  The  Red  Robe,  was  played  both  in  London  (at  the  Gar- 
rick  Theatre)  and  In  New  York.  Brieux's  last  play.  La  Foi, 
has  been  given  in  English  by  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  at  His 
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Majesty's  Theatre  In  London,  as  False  Gods.     It  has  not  yet 
been  published  In  book  form. 

These  are  the  dry  details  of  facts  In  the  career  of  this  man 
whose  fame  has  but  just  crossed  the  boundaries  of  his  native 
land.  In  Introducing  Brieux  to  English  readers,  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  In  the  preface  to  a  translation  of  Maternite,  Les  Trois 
Filles  de  Monsieur  Dupont,  and  Les  Avaries,  for  which  his 
wife  Is  sponsor  and  part  translator,  says  of  him:  "  In  that  great 
comedy  which  Balzac  called  '  the  comedy  of  humanity,'  to  be  played 
for  the  amusement  of  the  gods  rather  than  for  that  of  the  French 
public,  there  Is  no  summit  In  the  barren  plain  that  stretches  from 
Mount  Mollere  to  our  own  times  until  we  reach  Brieux."  High 
praise.  Indeed,  but  surely  exaggerated!  Brieux  did  not  write  his 
plays  for  the  amusement  of  the  gods;  he  wrote  them  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  men.  If  the  gods  enjoy  seeing  how  human  beings 
suffer,  then,  certainly,  they  will  find  much  to  amuse  them  in  these 
plays.  But  Brieux  did  not  Intend  to  amuse  them.  Rather,  I 
think.  If  he  had  them  in  mind  at  all,  he  wished  to  curse  them 
through  the  mouths  of  their  creatures  who  In  life  are  dumbly 
suffering  because  of  their  bungling  and  who  find  accusing  utter- 
ance In  these  dramas.  Nor  do  I  think  it  proper  to  connect  the 
name  of  Mollere  with  Brieux  in  any  suggestion  of  comparison 
between  the  two.  Moliere's  genius  is  like  the  revealing  magic 
of  sunlight,  discovering  ground  for  joy  and  the  onward  impulse 
and  the  enthusiasm  to  achieve  In  the  midst  of  folly,  chicanery 
and  humbuggery.  The  genius  of  Brieux  may  be  likened  to  those 
lurid  fires  that  light  up  at  night  a  black  country  of  toiling  multi- 
tudes of  crawling  earth-bent  figures. 

Yet  I  can  understand  Mr.  Shaw's  sympathy  for  the  genius 
of  Brieux.  He  finds  in  Brieux  a  kindred  spirit — the  spirit  of  the 
social  reformer,  of  the  man  self-endowed  with  a  mission  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  to  rouse  to  consciousness  the  com- 
placent and  the  self-satisfied,  of  the  satirizer  of  degrading  con- 
ventions, and  of  the  iconoclast  of  effete  ideals.  This  is  the  spirit 
that  employs  literature,  not  to  produce  the  emotions  of  enthu- 
siasm and  joy,  but  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  indignation  and  re- 
volt. Brieux,  like  Shaw,  Is  more  concerned  with  saving  souls 
than  with  imparting  grace. 
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The  art  of  a  great  dramatist,  say  the  critics,  Is  evinced  In  his 
power  of  selection,  and  these  argue  against  Brieux  that  It  Is 
because  he  selects  and  pieces  together  the  exceptional  and  the 
abnormal,  asking  us  to  accept  them  as  the  rule,  that  his  art  Is 
bad.  Mr.  Shaw,  on  the  contrary,  claims  for  Brieux  a  place 
among  the  great  dramatists  of  the  world,  by  the  side  of  Euripi- 
des, Aristophanes,  Shakespeare  and  Ibsen,  because  he  so  ar- 
ranges "  the  slices  of  life  ^'  he  selects  that  we,  viewing  the  ar- 
rangement as  dramas,  are  changed  "  from  bewildered  spectators 
of  senseless  confusion  to  men  Intelligently  conscious  of  the  world 
and  Its  destinies."     But  what  does  Brieux  himself  say  of  his  art? 

"I  know  quite  well,"  he  wrote  In  1901,  "what  the  public 
likes  to  see  on  the  stage.  It  likes  to  see  the  spectacle  of  a  will 
manifesting  Itself.  Without  asking  for  It  in  so  many  words  It 
would  like  the  dramatic  author  to  be  a  professor  of  energy.  In 
my  view  the  part  of  the  dramatic  author  Is  to  be  a  kind  of  Inter- 
mediary between  the  thoughts  of  great  thinkers  inaccessible  to 
the  masses,  and  the  public.  To  the  latter,  he  ought  to  offer,  In 
an  Interesting  form,  Ideas  that  are  very  beautiful  and  very  gen- 
erous. Yes,  that  Is  the  part  we  must  play — to  seduce  the  public 
by  placing  within  Its  reach  the  beautiful  dreams  of  philosophers 
and  wise  men.  .  . 

"  As  time  goes  on  the  theatre  will  be  obliged,  more  and  more, 
to  devote  Itself  to  the  great  current  problems.  The  theatre  of 
the  comedy  of  character  is  almost  closed  to  us  since  a  man  named 
Moliere  went  through  it.  But  of  the  comedy  of  manners?  It  is 
in  all  our  plays  without  animating  them  with  the  breath  of  life. 
Let  us  put  Into  them  some  one  thought,  and  let  us  take  this 
thought  from  the  life  around  us,  from  the  sufferings  of  our  fel- 
low beings.  Goethe  said:  '  Fill  your  mind  and  heart,  however 
wide  they  may  be,  with  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  your  age 
— the  work  will  then  come  of  itself.'  " 

No  words  can  be  plainer  in  meaning  than  these.  They  are 
the  language  of  a  man  profoundly  moved  by  conditions  which, 
to  him,  are  not  making  for  righteousness;  which  prevent  right 
thinking  and  right  living.  The  world,  to  Brieux,  Is  not  a  play- 
ground, but  a  battlefield  with  Its  problems  of  how  to  win  the 
fight.     He  is  a  dramatist  not  because  he  Is  Impassioned  by  a 
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transporting  vision  of  life,  but  because  he  is  consumed  with  a 
desire  to  compel  us  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  discoveries  of 
science  and  the  teachings  of  philosophers.  The  stage  for  him  is 
a  platform  on  which  to  discuss  solutions  to  the  problems  which 
life  is  continually  setting  us  to  solve.  This  is  a  man  after  Paul's 
heart,  not  Christ's.  He  has  no  revelations,  but  he  has,  in  plenty, 
interpretations.  He  places  within  our  reach  the  beautiful  logi- 
cal dreams  of  philosophers  and  wise  men  because  these  seem  to 
point  a  way  to  happiness  out  of  the  afflictions  which  at  present 
beset  us.  In  the  dramas,  however,  it  is  not  the  dreams  but  the 
problems  that  are  presented.  And  these  are  so  arranged  that  the 
dream  solutions  come  as  the  resultant  suggestions  aroused  in  us 
by  the  impressive  arrangement.  So  masterly,  indeed,  is  the 
craft  with  which  these  problems  are  laid  bare  that,  once  seen,  the 
problems  are  unforgettable;  and  so  impressive  are  the  arrange- 
ments that  we  dare  not  deny  their  terrible  implications.  Brieux 
has,  indeed,  written  out  of  a  mind  and  heart  filled  with  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  his  age. 

In  Blanchette  he  deals  with  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
our  daughters;  the  play  is  a  protest  against  society  which,  while 
it  safeguards  the  education  of  its  young  women,  concerns  itself 
not  a  whit  with  their  future.  They  are  left  to  do  the  best  they 
can,  and  the  best  many  of  them  are  permitted  to  do  is  to  become 
prostitutes.  Brieux  does  not  deny  the  value  of  education;  what 
he  tries  to  show  is  the  absurdity  of  institutions  which  go  so  far 
and  no  further. 

In  L'Engrenage  he  lays  bare  the  problem  of  political  corrup- 
tion. Both  in  this  play  and  in  Monsieur  de  Reboval  he  attacks 
universal  suffrage,  with  its  attendant  traffic  in  consciences  and 
that  bourgeois  pharisaism  which,  in  spite  of  its  pretension,  is  so 
opposed  to  uprightness  and  honesty  and  civic  virtue. 

The  problem  of  poverty  is  faced  in  Les  Bienfaiteurs,  and  in 
order  to  state  the  problem  in  its  most  direct  form  he  shows  the 
futility  and  hypocrisy  of  charitable  institutions. 

The  middle-class  mediocrity  of  ideals  with  its  vulgar  preten- 
sions at  respectability,  and  its  still  more  vulgar  worship  of  money 
and  fawning  homage  to  wealth,  comes  in  for  biting  sarcasm  in 
Les   Trots  Filles  de  Monsieur  Dupont.     He  shows  here  how 
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children  are  sacrificed  by  parents  to  conventions  and  how  the 
finest  Instincts  of  a  woman's  nature  are  deadened  by  a  voluptu- 
ary of  a  husband  who  has  It  In  his  power,  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  married  life,  to  deny  her  self-fulfilment  as  a  mother. 

In  Maternite  Brieux  takes  that  slice  of  life  which  deals  with 
motherhood.  That  affects  him  profoundly,  because  It  presents 
the  problem  of  terrible  Injustice  done  to  the  mother.  The  In- 
justice Is  so  terrible  that  It  Is  Inhuman.  The  question  for  Brieux 
Is  how  shall  he  state  that  problem  so  that  the  Injustice  that  cries 
aloud  for  a  remedy  shall  be  so  Impressed  on  our  minds  that  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  reflect  and  recover  ourselves.  It  Is  not  for 
him  a  question  of  picking  out  slices  of  life  and  rearranging  them 
so  that  we  shall  become  Intelligently  conscious  of  the  world  and 
Its  destinies;  it  Is  a  question  of  particular  problems — the  prob- 
lem of  the  happiness  of  women  who  bear  children  out  of  wed- 
lock, and  the  problem  of  doing  away  with  the  sufferings  entailed 
on  men  and  women  who  have  children  in  wedlock.  So  that  there 
shall  be  no  doubt  in  our  minds  about  the  injustice  and  the  suffer- 
ings Brieux  lodges  his  heroine  in  the  house  of  an  official  who  Is  an 
enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of  race  suicide;  and 
this  same  official,  tainted  as  he  is  with  alcoholism,  compels  his 
wife  to  bear  him  children  who  are  born  with  the  same  taint. 
These  principal  characters  are  surrounded  by  fathers  of  the  peas- 
ant class  who  are  starving  because  of  the  many  children  they 
have  to  support,  and  by  mothers  who  are  suffering  from  the  bur- 
dens of  motherhood.  The  entire  action  and  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  play  are  concentrated  on  one  thought,  namely,  the 
misery  of  motherhood  under  the  present  conditions  of  life.  And 
in  the  last  act  of  the  play  he  sears  this  misery  into  the  mind  of 
the  audience  by  means  of  a  court  scene  In  which  the  mother  of 
the  illegitimate  child  Is  being  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  baby 
and  in  which  a  number  of  other  people,  including  a  professional 
abortionist,  are  made  to  lay  bare  their  sufferings  and  their  feeble 
private  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  for  themselves.  The  effect 
of  it  all  is  to  shock  us  to  such  a  pitch  of  Indignation  that  we  leave 
the  theatre  convinced  that  all  Is  not  right  in  the  world,  and  that 
we  have  not  played  our  proper  part  In  it. 

In  the  plays  to  which  I  have  already  referred  Brieux  states 
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the  problems  of  Injustice  and  poverty;  In  Damaged  Goods  he 
faces  that  of  disease.  And  the  disease  he  chooses  is  the  disease 
for  the  ravages  of  which  mankind  is  itself  responsible,  and  of 
which  society  is  so  ashamed  that  a  discussion  of  it  is  taboo. 
Damaged  Goods  has  been  called  a  dramatized  sermon  or  tract. 
It  has  been  scored  on  the  ground  that  it  is  bad  art  as  a  play  and 
that  it  is  unfit  for  presentation  to  the  public  on  the  stage.  The 
opening  scene  introduces  a  young  man  about  to  be  married  con- 
sulting a  physician  about  a  disease  from  which  he  is  suffering. 
George  Dupont  or  George  Smith,  for  he  is  typical  of  the  average 
man,  is  not  a  profligate;  but  in  a  chance  night  "  about  town  "  he 
contracted  syphilis.  He  asks  the  doctor  what  he  is  to  do.  The 
doctor  warns  him  not  to  marry  for  some  years  to  come;  he  can 
be  cured,  but  it  will  take  at  least  four  years  to  effect  the  cure. 
He  is  advised  to  break  off  his  engagement  until  he  Is  again  well. 
Dupont  cannot  believe  what  the  doctor  tells  him;  his  engagement 
has  gone  too  far  for  him  to  break  it  off  without  any  excuse,  and 
he  dare  not  give  the  true  reason.  He  begs  for  some  royal  cure 
that  will  heal  him  quickly.  The  doctor  tells  him  there  Is  no  royal 
cure;  that  the  disease  from  which  he  is  suffering  Is  so  terrible  in 
its  ravages  that  a  man  is  a  criminal  who  will  subject  his  bride  and 
the  children  that  may  be  born  to  him  to  Its  infection.  "  Syph- 
ilis," says  the  doctor,  "  is  a  child-murderer.  .  .  Every  year  pro- 
duces a  fresh  massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  by  just  such  young  men 
as  this  George  Dupont.  "  You  will  find  children,"  he  tells  Du- 
pont, "with  every  kind  of  affliction:  hump-backed,  deformed, 
club-footed,  hare-lipped,  rickety,  with  heads  too  big  and  bodies 
too  small,  with  congenital  hip-dlsease,"  the  large  proportion  of 
which  are  the  victims  of  parents  afHicted  with  the  disease  from 
which  he  is  suffering.  Dupont  Is  overwhelmed  by  the  arguments, 
and  frightened  by  the  terrible  prospects.  He  promises  to  wait. 
But  he  does  not  wait.  The  second  act  shows  us  his  household — 
his  wife,  his  mother,  his  child — and,  at  the  same  time,  shows  us 
with  stunning  effect  the  fulfilment  of  the  doctor's  words.  The 
situation  is  painfully  distressing;  and  it  is  accentuated  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  child's  nurse,  who  is  also  In  danger  of  con- 
tracting the  disease.  Finally,  when  the  doctor  is  again  called 
in  and  the  wife  is  made  aware  of  her  child's  true  condition,  the 
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scene  becomes  tragic.  The  last  act  brings  in  the  young  wife's 
father,  who  Is  come  to  consult  the  physician,  because  his  daugh- 
ter will  no  longer  live  with  her  husband.  Brieux  sets  the  scene  In 
the  doctor's  room  at  the  hospital,  so  that  when  the  father,  who  Is 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  becomes  Indignantly  dis- 
gusted at  his  son-in-law,  the  doctor  can  face  him  with  other  vic- 
tims of  the  disease.  And  the  father  himself  Is,  In  the  end,  com- 
pelled to  confess  silently  that  he  Is  not  the  one  to  be  the  first  to 
draw  attention  to  the  mote  In  his  son-in-law's  eyes. 

Is  this  a  fit  subject  for  stage  presentation?  No,  the  critics 
loudly  answer,  it  is  not.  It  Is  taboo,  even  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, and  on  the  stage  it  would  be  shocking.  Yes,  says  Mr. 
Shaw,  it  is  a  fit  subject  if  murder,  destruction,  pestilence,  famine, 
demoralization,  cruelty,  robbery  and  jobbery  are  fit  subjects.  If 
we  may  exhibit  seduction  on  the  stage,  why  may  we  not  even  men- 
tion Illegitimate  conception?  "We  may,  and  do,  parade  prosti- 
tution to  the  point  of  intoxicating  every  young  person  in  the 
theatre;  yet  no  young  person  may  hear  a  word  as  to  the  diseases 
that  follow  prostitution  and  avenge  the  prostitute  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  them  that  buy  her."  There  is  no  other 
answer  to  Mr.  Shaw's  contention  except  the  one  which  society 
itself  may  make.  It  Is  for  society  to  say  that  It  will  patronize 
the  theatres  If  such  plays  are  presented,  and  if  it  will,  then  is 
there  nothing  more  to  be  said.  But  how  shall  society  decide  if 
it  have  not  the  opportunity  to  judge?  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
give  it  that  opportunity  first  before  dismissing  the  matter?  When 
the  now  extinct  French  censorship  condemned  Damaged  Goods, 
Brieux  was  invited  by  a  Swiss  clergyman  to  read  the  play  from 
his  pulpit.  Brieux  gave  the  reading.  What  the  congregation 
thought  of  the  play  has  not  transpired;  but  that  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  should  deem  it  worthy  of  this  most  unusual 
consideration  must  surely  make  us  pause.  Mr.  Brieux's  ethical 
purpose,  say  the  critics,  runs  away  with  him.  Very  well,  let  It 
take  its  chance  with  its  audiences.  One  of  the  most  successful 
plays  ever  staged  Is  UAssommoir,  and  surely  there  is  enough 
and  to  spare  of  ethical  purpose  In  that.  If  it  be  bad  art  as  a 
play  It  means  that  the  public  evidently  prefers  bad  art  to  good 
art.     Brieux  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  rest  content  as  to  his  art  if 
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his  play  bring  the  problem  it  presents  so  home  to  the  people  that 
they  will  mend  their  ways.  He  will  bear  the  cross  of  that  criti- 
cism with  equanimity  so  long  as  the  road  he  is  travelling  take  him 
to  the  Temple. 

So  much  for  the  propriety  of  such  a  play  as  Damaged  Goods. 
As  to  the  question  of  its  art,  that  is  another  matter.  After  see- 
ing such  a  tragi-comedy  we  do  not  wisely  to  discuss  its  merits  on 
this  ground.  There  is  here  but  one  question  for  us  to  ask:  ''  Is 
this  true?  "  And  to  that  question  there  can  be  but  one  answer, 
even  though  it  be  dragged  out  of  us  by  artifices  rather  than 
spontaneously  evoked  by  the  stress  of  creative  emotion.  Nor 
can  we  truly  say  that  the  play  of  circumstances  here  coordinated 
is  either  exceptional  or  abnormal.  We  know  it  to  be  so  common 
that  five  out  of  every  ten  of  us  bow  our  heads  before  It  In  a 
shamed  confusion  of  self-confession.  What  matter  If  the  last  act 
be  but  an  appendix  of  illustrative  cases  to  a  physician's  rhetorical 
argument?  It  Is  scarcely  felt  as  such,  so  burning  Is  the  sensation 
experienced  by  the  awakened  conscience.  We,  the  audience,  are 
made  part  players  In  this  drama.  The  matter  Is  not  finished  for 
us  with  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  the  last  act,  for  our  parts  come 
In  when  we  have  left  the  theatre  and  are  going  home  to  live  and 
to  work.  As  Mr.  Shaw  well  puts  it:  "  You  do  not  go  away  from 
a  Brieux  play  with  the  feeling  that  the  affair  Is  finished  or  the 
problem  solved  for  you  by  the  dramatist.  .  .  You  come  away 
with  a  very  disquieting  sense  that  you  are  Involved  In  the  affair 
and  must  find  the  way  out  of  it  for  yourself  and  everybody  else 
if  civilization  is  to  be  tolerable  to  your  sense  of  honor.'"*  And 
to  achieve  this  Is  also  an  art. 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  to  Heaven — the  weary  way  of 
the  pilgrim's  progress,  and  the  saint's  way  by  the  chariot  of  fire. 
These  are  better  known  as  the  winding  way  of  experience,  and 
the  direct  way  of  art.  Why  should  we  despise  the  high  road  be- 
cause we  have  no  fiery  chariots?  We  are  pilgrims  on  life's  way, 
not  saints.  And  do  we  always  take  the  fiery  way  even  when  a 
saint  or  a  poet  paves  it  for  us?  Is  the  magic  of  art  so  potent  that 
it  never  fails  to  set  us  free?  If  It  is,  why  are  we  still  straining  at 
our  bonds?  The  truth  is  we  must  know  how  to  walk  before  we 
dare  essay  a  flight,  and  Brieux  teaches  us  how  to  walk.     Brieux 
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takes  us  to  his  heaven  by  the  common  highway.  Make  this  earth 
a  fitter  place  to  live  in,  he  says  to  us  in  effect,  and  it  may  be  we 
who  live  in  it  shall  make  a  heaven  of  it.  A  dream,  to  Brieux,  is 
beautiful  only  if  it  is  realizable;  wisdom  is  valuable  if  its  maxims 
are  livable.  This  world  is  a  battlefield  and  evolution  is  possible 
only  through  struggle.  Let  us  face  the  fight  bravely.  But  we 
cannot  realize  dreams,  we  cannot  live  wisely,  we  cannot  fight 
bravely  if  we  are  handicapped  at  the  outset  by  injustice,  poverty 
and  disease.  And  so  Brieux  sets  himself  the  task  of  convincing 
us  of  the  necessity  to  do  away  with  these  obstacles  if  we  are 
ever  to  be  happy. 

Brieux  did  not  write  his  plays,  and  certainly  he  did  not  write 
Damaged  Goods,  to  make  money  by  them.  Such  plays  are  not 
"  money-makers."  Had  his  object  been  a  mercenary  one  his 
work  proves  him  to  possess  a  talent  which,  did  he  prostitute  it, 
would  enrich  him  greatly.  Brieux  chose  his  own  way  because  he 
was  moved  by  far  other  motives.  It  is  the  way  other  men  have 
taken  who  sacrificed  their  personal  welfare  that  they  might  be 
true  to  themselves,  and  who,  later,  were  acknowledged  worthy. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  man  like  Brieux  has  the  courage  to  write 
as  he  does  should  call  for  our  admiration.  That  his  writings 
have  earned  him  the  distinguished  honor  of  election  to  the  French 
Academy  not  only  justifies  him,  but  redeems  us.  His  message  to 
humanity  is  summed  up  in  the  command:  Love  ye  one  another. 
"  I  know  well,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  that  this  morality  was 
preached  two  thousand  years  ago.  Its  truth  is  eternal;  but  it 
has  not  been  rightly  understood.  It  is  on  earth  that  we  must 
realize  this  happiness,  and  we  will  gain  it  not  only  by  working  and 
striving,  but  above  all  by  the  sacrifices  we  make  for  others."  The 
words  sound  like  a  new  dispensation  falling  from  the  lips  of  this 
twentieth  century  playwright  and  Frenchman.  He  repeats  them 
with  a  new  note,  in  a  voice  solemn  and  arresting. 

Brieux,  like  his  message,  is  not  new;  he  is  old,  old  as  Socra- 
tes was  when  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock;  old  as  Plato  was 
when  he  wrote  the  Apology  and  the  Republic.  But  his  soul  is 
young,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  humanity  is  volcanic,  springing 
from  the  molten  lava  of  earth's  sufferings  and  sorrows  in  which 
his  own  sympathetic  heart  is  steeped.    It  is  to  misunderstand  him 
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entirely  to  judge  his  work  by  the  canons  of  art  criticism;  for  his 
art  is  itself  a  criticism,  a  criticism  of  life.  He  may  not  present 
the  romance  and  the  beauty  that  are  so  inspiring,  but  it  is  just  be- 
cause he  believes  in  romance  and  beauty  that  he  is  impassioned 
against  the  forces  that  deny  us  the  joy  of  self-fulfilment.  His 
plays  are  pleas  for  life,  and  yet  fuller  life,  so  that  we  may  know 
what  it  is  to  love  and  live  truly.  Brieux  is  as  great  a  lover  as 
was  Dante,  and  far  less  a  hater;  and  he  urges  us  to  liberate 
ourselves  from  poverty  and  injustice  and  suffering  in  order  that 
our  bodies  as  well  as  our  souls  may  be  sanctified.  Even  in  the 
world  of  art  there  is  a  place  for  Brieux;  for  his  forms  are  new. 
If  there  is  room  for  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  among  the  poets,  there 
is  standing-ground  for  Brieux  among  the  prophets.  And  if  we, 
in  this  latter  day,  are  moved  by  him  to  turn  our  faces  again  to 
the  living  God,  shall  we  deny  him  the  honor  of  our  homage? 

If  we  are  to  criticise  Brieux  let  us  criticise  him  for  his  over- 
insistence  on  the  value  of  science  and  philosophy;  for  here  we 
touch  the  great  nerve  of  his  organic  expression.  Brieux  is  con- 
vinced that  happiness  will  come  to  us  if  we  live  reasonably  and 
if  we  guide  our  lives  by  the  teachings  of  men  like  Herbert  Spen- 
cer and  Darwin.  If  our  institutions  were  saner,  if  our  laws  were 
wiser,  if  our  bodies  were  healthier,  then,  he  says  in  effect,  our 
lives  would  be  happier.  Is  Brieux  right  in  this  contention?  I  do 
not  think  he  is.  I  do  not  think  that,  in  the  deepest  sense,  happi- 
,  ness  depends  on  either  knowledge  or  philosophy  or  on  any 
method  of  living,  be  that  method  fulfilled  of  the  greatest  discov- 
eries of  our  profoundest  thinkers  and  doctors  of  science.  Have 
we  not  always,  ever  since  summer  first  was  leafy,  striven  to  live 
by  the  knowledge  we  had?  Are  we  not  trying  to  do  this  now? 
We  have  made  "  progress,''  of  course;  but  is  there  less  of  misery 
and  more  of  happiness  now  that  we  live  in  an  enlightened  age 
than  there  was  in  the  Dark  Ages?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  more 
complex  our  civilization  becomes  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  sim- 
plify the  problem  of  mere  happiness?  It  would  seem  as  if  knowl- 
edge bred  in  us  only  fresh  cravings,  new  appetites  that  insist  on 
satisfaction.  The  working-man  of  to-day  is  richer  and  more 
comfortable  than  was  the  working-man  at  any  previous  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world;  is  he  happier  to-day?     Such  a  voluptu- 
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ary  of  a  husband  as  in  Maternite  was  well  known  centuries  ago 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  teachings  of  learned  men,  he  is  still  with 
us.  Rich  men  grew  richer  by  knavery  and  rascality  in  the  Middle 
Ages — they  follow  the  same  methods  in  the  present  age,  and  suc- 
ceed as  well.  Fathers  and  mothers  buy  the  wisdom  of  academics, 
even  of  wise  men  and  philosophers,  that  their  children  may  be 
educated,  and  the  children  are  little  better  than  their  parents. 
The  common  passions  continue  to  sway  us  and  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  reason.  It  is  not  new  knowledge  but  higher  passions  that 
we  want.  It  is  not  great  thinkers  we  need,  but  great  poets  and 
artists  who  shall  re-impassion  us  by  beauty  that  we  may  be  moved 
to  express  ourselves  and  in  the  expression  realize  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing. For  our  world  is  but  the  reflex  of  our  desires,  and  we  make 
it  out  of  the  stuff  that  is  within  us;  so  that  to  realize  beauty  in 
the  world  is  no  other  than  to  realize  ourselves. 

"  Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 
A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 
Spite  of  despondence,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days, 
Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'er-darkened  ways 
Made  for  our  searching:  yes,  in  spite  of  all. 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
From  our  dark  spirits 

•  •  • 

Nor  do  we  merely  feel  these  essences 
For  one  short  hour;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  soon 
Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  does  the  moon, 
The  passion  poesy,   glories  infinite, 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  fast, 
That,  whether  there  be  shine  or  gloom  o'ercast. 
They  always  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die.** 

Keats  knew  this  better  than  Herbert  Spencer.  By  all  means, 
let  us  give  ear  to  doctors  and  scientists ;  we  cannot  well  do  with- 
out them  in  the  procession  of  human  evolution.  But  they  must 
follow  us  and  not  lead  us.  The  intellect  is  but  a  part  of  the  soul 
which  the  soul  uses  for  its  own  unifying  purposes.  So  long  as  we 
follow,  the  intellectual  rather  than  the  spiritual  life  so  long  shall 
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we  continue  to  have  "  problems."  For  almost  a  millennium  we 
have  imprisoned  our  souls — the  "  candles  of  the  Lord  "  by  which 
we  see  beauty — and  lived  by  the  light  of  reason,  and  there  is  still 
need  for  a  Brieux  as  there  was  for  a  Paul  and  a  Savonarola  to 
point  out  to  us  the  ugliness  of  the  world.  The  intellect  has  been 
proven  Incompetent  to  find  the  beauty;  let  us  call  on  the  soul,  If 
our  neglect  of  It  has  not  atrophied  its  creative  powers,  and  If  we 
can  still  find  the  magical  word  which  shall  liberate  It — the  magi- 
cal word  that  will 

"a,  casement  ope  at  night 
To  let  the  warm  Love  in !  " 

That  is  why,  when  a  great-hearted  man  like  Brieux  comes,  we 
regret  that  he  has  not  the  gift  of  the  word  to  awaken  and  set 
free  the  imprisoned  divinity  within  us.  Yet  If  he  has  failed  In 
this,  he  has  not  failed  in  his  life.  The  splendid  courage  of  the 
man  who  dared  to  write  these  plays,  and  the  beautiful  spirit  of 
the  man  which  they  evince,  move  us  even  more  than  words.  In 
these  has  Brieux  acquitted  himself  greatly,  and  for  these  will  he 
be  accounted  worthy,  indeed. 


THE    MASK 
F.  Tennyson  Jesse 

WHEN  Vashtl  Bath  was  "  led  out  '*  by  the  two  most 
eligible  young  men  in  the  village,  the  other  women 
spoke  their  minds  pretty  freely  on  the  subject;  and 
when  she  progressed  to  that  further  stage  known  as  "  arm-a- 
crook,"  and  still  refrained  from  making  the  fateful  choice,  com- 
ment waxed  bitter.  The  privilege  of  proposal  belongs  in  Corn- 
wall to  that  sex  commonly  called  "  the  weaker  " — a  girl  goes 
through  the  various  stages  of  courtship  conducted  out  of  doors, 
and,  if  she  decides  to  marry  the  young  man,  asks  him  to  ''  step 
in  "  one  evening  when  he  has  seen  her  home,  after  which  the 
engagement  is  announced.  Vashti,  in  the  most  brazen  way,  was 
sampling  two  suitors  at  a  time,  and  those  two  the  most  coveted 
men  in  Perran-an-zenna,  and  therein  lay  the  sting  for  the  women- 
folk. 

"What  is  there  tu  her,  I  should  like  to  knaw?"  the  Wes- 
leyan  minister's  wife  demanded  of  her  friends  at  a  somewhat  in- 
formal prayer  meeting.  ''  She'm  a  blowsy,  ontidy  kind  o'  maid 
who  don't  knaw  one  end  of  needle  from  t'other.  When  her 
stockin'  heels  go  into  holes  she  just  pulls  them  further  under 
her  foot,  till  sometimes  she  du  have  to  garter  half-way  down 
her  leg!" 

"  She'm  blowsy,  sure  'nough,"  agreed  a  widow  woman  of 
years  and  experience,  "  but  she'm  a  rare  piece  o'  red  and  white, 
and  menfolk  are  feeble  vessels.  If  a  maid's  a  fine  armful  they 
never  think  on  whether  she  won't  be  a  fine  handful.  And 
Vashti  du  have  a  way  wi'  her." 

That  was  the  whole  secret — Vashti  had  a  way  with  her. 
She  was  a  splendid  slattern — showing  the  ancient  Phoenician 
strain  in  her  coarse,  abundant  black  hair,  level  brows,  and  nar- 
row, green-blue  eyes,  with  a  trace  of  Jew  in  the  hawk-like  line 
of  nose  and  the  prominent  chin  curved  a  little  upwards  from 
her  throat.  A  few  years,  and  she  would  be  lean  and  haggard, 
but  now  she  was  a  fine,  buoyant  creature,  swift  and  tumultuous, 
with  a  mouth  like  a  flower.      For  all  the  slovenliness  of  her 
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clothes  she  had  a  trick  of  putting  them  on  which  an  English 
woman  never  has  as  a  birthright,  and  rarely  achieves.  Vashti 
could  tie  a  ribbon  so  that  every  man  she  passed  turned  to  look 
after  her. 

Perran-an-zenna  is  a  mining  village,  and  some  of  the  men- 
folk work  in  the  tin  mines  close  at  hand,  and  some  in  the  big 
silver  mine  four  miles  away.  James  Glasson,  the  elder  and 
harsher-featured  of  Vashti's  lovers,  worked  in  the  latter,  and 
there  was  every  prospect  of  his  becoming  a  foreman,  as  he  had 
a  passion  for  mechanics  and  for  chemistry,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  experimenting  with  a  new  process  that  would  cheapen  the 
cost  of  extracting  the  silver.  Willie  Strick,  the  younger,  hand- 
somer, more  happy-go-lucky  of  the  two  men,  went  to  "  bal  " 
in  the  tin  mines,  and  was  disinclined  to  save,  but  then  his  aged 
grandmother,  with  whom  he  lived,  had  been  busy  saving  for 
twenty  years.  Strick  was  an  eager  lover,  quick  to  jealousy — 
Glasson  was  uncommunicative  even  to  Vashti,  and  careless  of 
her  opinions.  Though  the  jealousy  irked  her,  it  flattered  her  too; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Glasson's  carelessness,  even  while  it 
piqued  her,  made  her  covet  him  all  the  more. 

This  was  how  matters  stood  one  evening  in  late  March 
when  Vashti  had  gone  up  to  the  moors  to  fetch  in  the  cows — 
not  her  own,  no  Bath  had  been  thrifty  enough  for  that,  but  be- 
longing to  the  farm  where  she  worked.  As  she  walked  along  in 
the  glowing  light,  the  white  road  winking  up  at  her  through  a 
hole  in  her  swinging  skirt,  and  a  heavy  coil  of  hair  jerking  a 
little  lower  on  the  nape  of  her  neck  with  each  vigorous  stride, 
Vashti  faced  the  fact  that  matters  could  continue  as  they  were 
no  longer.  At  bottom  Vashti  was  as  hard  as  granite,  she  meant 
to  have  what  she  wanted;  her  only  trouble  was  she  had  not  quite 
settled  what  it  was  she  did  want.  Like  all  her  race,  she  had 
a  strain  of  fatalism  in  her,  that  prompted  her  to  choose  which- 
ever of  the  two  men  she  should  next  chance  to  meet — and  the 
woman  in  her  suggested  that  at  least  such  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  fate  would  give  her  the  necessary  impetus  toward  de- 
ciding upon  the  other. 

Lifting  her  eyes  from  the  regular,  pendulum-like  swing  of  her 
skirt  that  had  almost  mesmerized  her  lulled  vision,  she  saw,  dark 
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against  the  sunset,  the  figure  of  a  man.  She  knew  It  to  be  either 
James  or  WUhe  because  of  the  peculiar  square  set  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  the  small  head — for  the  two  men  were,  like  most  peo- 
ple In  that  Intermarrying  district,  cousins,  with  a  superficial  trick 
of  likeness,  and  an  almost  exact  similarity  of  voice.  A  presci- 
ence of  impending  fate  weighed  on  Vashtl ;  the  gaunt  shaft  of  the 
disused  Wheal  Zenna  mine,  that  stood  up  between  her  and  the 
approaching  man,  seemed  like  a  menacing  finger.  The  man 
reached  it  first  and  stood  leaning  up  against  it,  one  foot  on  the 
rubble  of  granite  that  was  scattered  around,  his  arm,  with  the 
miner's  bag  slung  over  It,  resting  across  his  raised  knee.  Vashtl 
half  thought  of  going  back,  even  without  the  cows,  but  It  was 
already  time  the  poor  beasts  were  milked,  and  curiosity  lured 
her  on.  She  went  across  the  circle  of  greener  grass  surround- 
ing the  shaft,  and  found  Glasson  awaiting  her. 

To  every  woman  comes  a  time  In  life  when  she  is  ripe  for 
the  decisive  man;  and  it  is  often  a  barren  hour  when  he  fails  to 
appear.  For  Vashtl  the  hour  and  the  man  had  come  together, 
and  she  knew  it  as  she  met  Glasson's  look.  Putting  out  his 
hands,  Ingrained  with  earth  In  the  finest  seams  of  them,  he  laid 
them  heavily  on  her  shoulders,  like  a  yoke.  His  bag  swung 
forward  and  hit  her  on  the  chest,  but  neither  of  them  noticed  it. 

"  Vashti,  yu'm  got  to  make'n  end,"  he  said.  "  One  way  or 
t'other.    Which  es  et  to  be?  " 

She  shook  under  his  gaze,  her  lids  drooped,  but  she  tried  to 
pout  out  her  full  under-lip  with  a  pretence  of  petulance.  Sud- 
denly his  grip  tightened. 

"So  'ee  won't  tell  me?  Then  by  G— ,  I'll  du  the  tellln' I 
Yu'm  my  woman,  do  'ee  hear?  Mine,  and  neither  Will  Strick 
nor  any  other  chap  shall  come  between  us  two." 

Wheeling  her  round,  he  held  her  against  the  rough  side  of 
the  shaft  and  bent  his  face  to  hers;  she  felt  his  lips  crush  on 
her  own  till  she  could  have  cried  out  with  pain  if  she  had  been 
able  to  draw  breath.  When  he  let  her  go  her  breast  heaved, 
and  she  stood  with  lowered  head,  holding  her  hand  across  her 
mouth. 

"  Now  we'll  get  the  cows,  my  lass,"  said  Glasson  quietly, 
"  and  take'n  home,  and  then  yu  shall  ask  me  to  step  in." 
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During  the  short,  fierce  courtship  that  followed  Vashti  saw 
very  little  of  Willie  Strick,  though  she  heard  he  talked  much  of 
emigrating,  vowing  he  would  disappear  In  the  night  and  not 
come  home  until  he  had  made  a  fortune.  All  of  Vashtl's  nature 
was  in  abeyance  save  for  one  emotion — a  stunned,  yet  pleasur- 
able submission.  It  was  not  until  several  months  after  her  mar- 
riage that  she  began  to  feel  again  the  more  ordinary  and  yet 
more  complex  sensations  of  every-day  life.  If  she  had  to  the 
full  a  primitive  woman's  joy  in  being  possessed,  she  had  also  the 
instinctive  need  for  possessing  her  man  utterly,  and  James  Glas- 
son  was  only  partly  hers.  It  was  borne  in  on  her  that  by  far 
the  larger  side  of  him  was  his  own,  never  to  be  given  to  any 
woman.  Ambition  and  an  uncanny  secretiveness  made  up  the 
real  man;  he  had  set  himself  to  winning  his  wife  chiefly  because 
the  want  of  her  distracted  him  from  his  work  and  fretted  him. 

He  bent  the  whole  of  life  to  his  purposes,  without  any  parade 
of  power,  but  with  a  laborious  care  that  gradually  settled  on 
Vashti  like  a  blight.  When  she  realized  that,  no  matter  how 
rightly  she  wore  her  little  bits  of  finery,  he  no  longer  noticed 
them,  realized  that  she  was  merely  a  necessity  to  him  as  his 
woman — something  to  be  there  when  she  was  wanted — she  began 
to  harden.  He  still  had  a  fascination  for  her  when  he  chose  to 
exert  it — his  very  carelessness  and  sureness  of  her  were  what 
made  the  fascination,  but  gradually  It  wore  thinner  and  slacker, 
and  a  sullen  resentment  began  to  burn  through  her  seeming 
submission. 

The  Glassons'  cottage  was  tucked  away  In  a  hollow  of  the 
moor,  only  the  chimney  of  It  visible  from  Perran-an-zenna,  and 
Vashti  began  to  chafe  under  the  isolation,  and  to  regret  she 
had  never  been  at  more  pains  to  make  friends  among  her  own 
sex. 

As  summer  drew  to  Its  full,  Vashti  watched  the  splendid 
pageant  of  it  in  the  sky  and  moor  with  unappreciative  eyes.  If 
anyone  had  told  her  that  her  soul  had  been  formed  by  the 
country  of  her  birth  and  upbringing,  she  would  have  thought  it 
sheer  lunacy,  but  her  parents  were  not  more  responsible  for 
Vashti  than  the  land  itself.  The  hardness  and  bleakness  of  It, 
the  inexpressible  charm  of  It,  the  soft,  indolent  airs,  scented  with 
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flowers,  or  pungent  with  salt,  above  all,  that  reticence  that  makes 
for  lonely  thoughts;  these  things  had,  generation  by  generation, 
moulded  her  forbears,  and  their  influence  was  in  her  blood. 
Even  the  indifference  with  which  she  saw  arose  from  her  one- 
ness with  her  own  country,  and  in  this  she  was  like  all  true 
Cornish  folk  before  and  since — they  belong  to  Cornwall  body 
and  soul.  The  quality  of  reticence  had  become  secretiveness  in 
James  Glasson — he  took  a  childish  pleasure  in  keeping  any  little 
happening  from  the  world  in  general  and  Vashti  in  particular, 
and  the  consequence  was  that,  in  her,  strength  was  hardening 
into  relentlessness. 

One  market  day  she  was  returning  from  Penzance — a  drive 
of  some  eight  miles,  accomplished  in  the  cart  of  their  nearest 
neighbor — with  a  paper  parcel  on  her  knee,  which  she  kept  on 
fingering  under  the  rug  as  though  to  make  sure  it  was  still  there. 
At  the  neighbor's  farm  she  got  out,  thanked  him,  and  started  to 
walk  the  remaining  mile  over  the  moor,  with  the  precious  parcel 
laid  carefully  on  the  top  of  the  basket  of  household  goods.  It 
had  been  one  of  those  days  when  the  air  seems  to  have  a  liquid 
quality  that  makes  it  almost  visible — a  delicate  effulgence  that 
envelops  every  object  far  and  near,  blurring  harsh  outlines  and 
giving  an  effect  as  though  trees  and  plants  stood  up  into  an  ele- 
ment too  subtle  for  water  and  too  insistent  for  ether.  The 
cloud  shadows  gave  a  plum-like  bloom  to  the  miles  of  inter- 
folding  hills,  and  inset  among  the  gray-green  of  the  moor  the 
patches  of  young  bracken  showed  vivid  as  slabs  of  emerald. 
Lightly  as  balls  of  thistledown  the  larks  hopped  swiftly  over  the 
heather  on  their  thin  legs,  the  self-heal  and  birds'-foot  trefoil 
made  a  carpet  of  purple  and  yellow;  from  the  heavy-scented 
gorse  came  the  staccato  notes  of  the  crickets,  while  in  a  distant 
copse  a  cuckoo  called  faintly  on  her  changed  June  note.  As 
Vashti  rounded  the  corner  of  the  rutted  track  and  the  cottage 
came  into  view,  she  paused.  The  deeply  sloping  slate  roof  was 
iridescent  as  a  pigeon's  breast,  and  the  whitewashed  walls  were 
burnished  with  gold  by  the  late  sunlight,  while  against  the  faded 
peacock  blue  of  the  fence  the  evening  primroses  seemed  luminous. 
Even  to  Vashti  it  all  looked  different,  transmuted.  Her  fingers 
pressed  the  shiny  paper  of  the  parcel  till  it  crackled  and  a  smile 
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tugged  at  her  lips.  After  all,  it  was  not  bad  to  be  young  and 
handsome  on  an  evening  In  June,  to  be  returning  to  a  home  of 
her  own,  with  under  her  arm  a  parcel  that,  to  her,  was  an 
event.  Vashti  had  bought  that  thing  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
countrywoman,  a  length  of  rich  black  dress  silk;  she  meant  to 
make  it  up  herself,  and,  though  her  stitches  were  clumsy,  she 
knew  she  could  cut  and  drape  a  gown  better  than  many  a  con- 
scientious sempstress.  And  then — then  she  would  take  her  place 
as  wife  to  the  most  discussed  man  in  all  that  part  of  Penwith 
and  hold  up  her  head  at  Meeting.  Even  James  himself  could 
not  but  treat  her  differently  when  she  had  black  silk  on  her  back. 

She  went  through  to  the  outhouse,  which  James  used  as  a 
workshop,  and  tried  the  door.  It  was  locked.  '*  James  I  "  she 
cried,  rattling  the  latch,  "  James!  " 

She  heard  him  swear  swiftly,  then  came  the  sound  of  some- 
thing hastily  put  down  and  a  cupboard  door  being  shut.  Then 
Glasson  opened  the  door  a  few  Inches,  and  stood  looking  down 
at  her. 

"Get  Into  kitchen,"  he  said  briefly;  "can't  'ee  see  I'm 
busy?" 

Already  Vashti's  pleasure  in  her  purchase  was  beginning  to 
fade,  but  she  stood  her  ground,  though  wrathfully. 

"  Yu  needn'  think  yu'm  the  only  person  with  secrets,"  she 
flashed:  "  I'd  a  fine  thing  to  show  'ee  here.  If  yu'd  a  mind  to 
see  It — now  I  shall  keep'n  to  myself." 

"Woman's  gear  I  "  gibed  Glasson,  "you've  been  buying  ful- 
ishness  over  to  market.  Get  the  supper  or  I  shan't  have  time 
for  a  bite  before  I  go  to  see  t'  foreman." 

"That's  all  yu  think  on,"  she  retorted;  "  yu  and  your  own 
business." 

"  That's  all  yu  should  think  on,  either,"  he  said,  pulling  her 
toward  him  with  a  hand  on  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  kissing 
her  on  her  unresponsive  mouth.  She  stood  sullenly;  then,  when 
he  dropped  his  hand,  went  Into  the  house.  She  heard  him  turn 
the  key  in  the  lock  as  she  went.  That  night  she  cried  hot  tears 
of  anger  on  to  the  new  dress  length,  and  next  day  she  went 
across  the  moor  and  met  Willie  Strick  on  his  way  home  to  Pcr- 
ran-an-zenna. 
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That  was  the  first  of  many  meetings,  for  Willie's  resent- 
ment faded  away  before  the  old  charm  of  Vashti's  presence.  In 
spite  of  his  handsome  face,  he  was  oddly  like  James.  The  backs 
of  their  heads  were  similar  enough  to  give  Vashti  a  little  shock 
whenever  she  passed  behind  her  husband  as  she  sat  at  table,  or 
each  time  that  Willie  lay  beside  her  on  the  moor,  his  head  on 
her  lap.  She  would  pull  the  curly  rings  of  his  hair  out  over  her 
fingers,  and,  even  while  she  admired  the  glint  of  it,  some  little 
memory  of  a  time  when  James'  hair  had  glinted  in  the  sun  or 
candlelight  pricked  at  her — not  with  any  feeling  for  him  except 
resentment,  but  at  first  It  rather  spoiled  her  lover  for  her.  They 
had  to  meet  by  stealth,  but  that  was  easy  enough,  as  James  was 
now  on  an  afternoon  core,  and  Willie  on  a  morning  one.  To  do 
the  latter  justice,  he  had  tried,  at  the  beginning,  a  feeble  resist- 
ance to  the  allure  that  Vashti  had  for  him,  not  from  any  scruple 
of  conscience,  but  because  his  pleasure-loving  nature  shrank  from 
anything  that  might  lead  to  unpleasantness.  And,  careless  as 
he  seemed  of  his  wife,  James  Glasson  would  be  an  ugly  man  to 
deal  with  if  he  discovered  the  truth.  So  far  there  had  been 
nothing  except  the  love-making  of  a  limited  though  expressive 
vocabulary,  and  Vashti  curbed  him  and  herself  for  three  whole 
weeks.  She  was  set  on  possessing  Willie's  very  soul — here,  at 
least,  was  a  man  whom  she  could  so  work  upon  that  he  would 
always  be  hers  even  to  the  most  reluctant  outpost  of  his  being. 
By  the  end  of  those  weeks,  her  eluslveness,  the  hint  of  passion 
In  her,  and  the  steady  force  of  her  will  had  enslaved  Strick 
hopelessly:  he  was  maddened,  reckless,  and  timid  all  at  once. 

*'  Vashti,  It's  got  to  end,"  he  said,  desperately,  as  he  walked 
with  her  one  evening  as  near  to  the  cottage  as  he  dared,  and  as 
he  spoke  he  slid  an  arm  round  her  waist.  To  his  surprise,  she 
yielded  and  swayed  toward  him  so  that  her  shoulder  touched 
his;  In  the  sunset  light  her  upturned  face  glimmered  warm  and 
bewUderlngly  full  of  color. 

*'  Wait  a  bit,  lad,"  she  breathed.  "  James  goes  up  to  Lon- 
don church  town  to-morrow  to  see  one  of  the  managers — hap- 
pen he'll  be  gone  a  week  or  more.   .  .   ." 

He  felt  her  soft  mouth  on  his  cheek  for  a  moment  and  his 
arms  went   round  her — the   next  moment  came   a   crash   that 
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seemed  to  split  the  sky,  and  from  the  outhouse  leapt  a  whistling 
column  of  flame. 

Stricken  with  superstitious  terror,  Willie  screamed — loudly 
and  thinly,  like  a  woman.  Vashti  recoiled,  flung  up  her  hands, 
then  rushed  toward  the  burning  outhouse. 

"  James  is  in  there!  "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  get  'en  out,  get  'en 
out  I" 

The  flame  had  been  caused  by  an  exploded  lamp,  but  there 
was  not  much  inflammatory  stuff  for  it  to  feed  on,  and  a  thick 
smoke,  reeking  of  chemicals,  hung  above  the  outhouse.  As 
Vashti,  followed  by  the  shaking  Strick,  reached  the  door,  it 
swung  open  and  a  Thing  stood  swaying  a  moment  on  the  step. 

It  seemed  to  the  lovers'  first  horrified  glimpse  that  all  of 
Glasson's  face  had  been  blown  away.  The  whole  of  one  side 
of  it  was  covered  by  an  enormous  blister,  a  nightmare  thing, 
which,  as  the  woman  gazed  at  it,  burst  and  fell  into  blackness. 
The  same  moment  Glasson  dropped  his  length  across  the 
threshold. 

"  The  doctor,  go  for  the  doctor,"  whispered  Vashti  with  dry 
lips,  "  as  quick  as  you  can — I — I  dursn't  turn  'en  over." 

So  Glasson  lay  with  what  had  been  his  face  against  a  patch 
of  grass,  while  Willie  ran,  horror-ridden,  to  Perran-an-zenna, 
for  the  doctor. 

Dry-eyed,  Vashti  watched  by  her  husband  for  three  nights, 
and  all  praised  her  for  wifely  devotion.  She  sat  by  the  gleam  of 
a  flickering  night-light,  her  eyes  on  the  bandaged  face — the  linen 
was  only  slit  just  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  breathing. 

*'  Well,  Mrs.  Glasson,"  said  the  doctor  cheerily,  as  he  fin- 
ished his  inspection  on  the  third  night,  "  I  can  give  you  good 
news.  Your  husband  will  live,  and  will  keep  the  sight  of  one 
eye.  But — though  of  course  wonders  can  be  done  with  modern 
surgery — we  can't  build  up  what's  gone.  He'll  always  have  to 
wear  a  mask,  Mrs.  Glasson." 

When  he  had  gone  Vashti  went  and  stood  by  the  bed,  look- 
ing down  on  the  unconscious  man,  who  lay  breathing  heavily — 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  lay  a  hand  over  that  slit  In  the  linen 
— a  few  minutes,  and  this  nightmare  would  be  over.     She  half 
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put  out  her  hand,  then  drew  It  back.  She  was  not  yet  capable 
of  cold-blooded  crime. 

Lighting  a  candle,  she  took  from  a  drawer  a  paper  parcel, 
which  she  unfolded  on  the  little  table.  As  the  still  untouched 
folds  of  the  black  dress  length,  with  a  few  little  hard-edged 
blots  on  it  that  meant  tears,  came  into  view,  Vashti's  self-control 
broke  down.  She  wept  stormily,  her  head  along  her  arms.  Re- 
lease had  flaunted  so  near  to  her,  and  was  withdrawn,  and  her 
horror  of  the  Thing  on  the  bed  was  mingled  with  a  pity  for  it 
that  ate  into  her  mind.  She  dried  her  burning  eyes  and,  pick- 
ing up  the  scissors,  began  to  cut  a  mask  out  of  the  tear-stained 
breadths;  her  invincible  habit  of  considering  herself  forbade  her, 
even  at  that  moment,  to  use  the  good  yards  for  such  a  purpose- 

The  candle-flame  was  showing  wan  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn- 
ing when  Vashti  put  the  last  stitches  to  the  mask — she  had  made 
it  very  deep,  so  that  it  would  hang  to  just  below  the  jawbone, 
and  she  had  laboriously  buttonhole-stitched  round  the  one  eye- 
hole, and  sewn  tape-strings  firmly  to  the  sides,  top  and  bottom. 
The  mask  was  finished. 

James  Glasson's  figure,  a  trifle  stooped  and  groping,  with 
that  sinister  black  curtain  from  cap  to  collar,  soon  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  fearful  curiosity  in  Perran-an-zenna;  even  the  chil- 
dren became  so  used  to  it  that  they  left  off  calling  out  as  he 
passed.  He  grew  more  silent  and  morose  than  ever,  and  his 
secretiveness  showed  itself  in  all  sorts  of  ingenious  petty  ways. 

Vashti  had  the  imaginative  streak  of  her  race,  and  life  in  the 
lonely  cottage  with  this  masked  personality  took  on  the  quality 
of  nightmare.  She  felt  his  one  eye  watching  her  continually, 
and  was  tormented  by  the  thought,  "  How  much  does  he  know?  " 
Who  could  tell?  Had  he  seen  anything  from  the  outhouse  win- 
dow when  she  had  rashly  let  Willie  come  so  near,  or  did  he 
know  who  it  was  who  had  fetched  the  doctor?  Sometimes  a 
meaning  word  seemed  to  show  that  he  knew  everything,  some- 
times she  argued  that  he  could  only  guess.  The  black  mask 
filled  the  whole  of  her  life,  the  thought  of  it  was  never  out  of 
her  mind,  not  even  when  she  was  working  on  her  old  farm,  for 
she  had  to  be  breadwinner  now.  She  found  herself  dweUing  on 
what  lay  behind  the  mask,  wondering  whether  It  could  be  as  bad 
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as  that  black  expanse,  and  once  she  woke  herself  at  night, 
screaming:  "Tear  'en  down,  Willie  I  Tear  the  black  mask 
down  I  "  and  then  lay  trembling,  wondering  whether  her  hus- 
band had  heard.  For  days  he  said  nothing  and  she  felt  herself 
safe;  then  one  night  he  turned  to  her.  "There's  no  air,"  he 
complained.  "  Can't  'ee  take  down  t'  curtains?  If  'ee  can't  do 
anything  else,  why — tear  'en  down,  tear  'en  down!  " 

He  had  mimicked  her  very  voice,  and,  silent  with  fear,  she 
took  down  the  curtain,  her  fingers  shaking  so  that  the  rings 
jingled  together  along  the  rod.  One  day,  when  he  was  working 
in  the  garden,  he  turned  to  face  the  wind.  She  saw  him  side- 
ways against  the  sky,  and  the  black  mask,  held  taut  at  brow  and 
chin  by  the  strings,  was  being  blown  inward.  She  never  for- 
got the  horror  of  that  concave  line  against  the  sky. 

She  came  to  regard  the  mask  with  superstitious  awe;  it 
seemed  James  Glasson's  character  materialized — the  outward 
expression  of  the  inner  man.  Nervous  and  cowed  to  abjectness 
as  she  was,  she  felt  near  the  end  of  her  endurance.  The  per- 
petual scheming  to  meet  Willie  unknown  to  her  husband — a  dif- 
ficulty now  the  latter  was  nearly  always  about  the  house-place — 
and  the  wearing  uncertainty  of  "How  much  does  he  know?" 
were  fraying  her  nerves.  Some  two  months  after  the  accident 
the  crash  came. 

James  had  gone  to  Truro  to  see  a  surgeon  there,  and  had 
announced  his  intention  of  spending  the  night  with  cousins.  The 
utter  bliss  of  being  alone,  and  having  the  cottage  free  from  the 
masked  presence  for  even  one  day,  acted  like  a  balm  on  Vashti. 
She  forbade  Willie  to  come  near  her  till  the  evening,  partly 
from  motives  of  prudence,  but  chiefly  because  she  craved  for 
solitude.  By  the  afternoon  she  was  more  her  old,  suflicient,  well- 
poised  self,  and  when  evening  drew  on  she  busied  herself  about 
her  little  preparations  in  the  kitchen  with  a  color  burning  in  her 
cheeks  and  a  softened  light  in  her  eyes.  That  evening  Vashti 
Glasson  was  touched  with  a  grace  of  womanliness  she  had  never 
worn  for  her  husband.  Every  harmless  and  tender  instinct  of 
the  lover  was  at  work  in  her,  making  her  choose  her  nicest  table- 
cloth, arrange  a  cluster  of  chrysanthemums  in  an  ornate  glass 
vase,   put  a  long-discarded  ribbon  of  gaudy  pink  in  her  hair. 
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Then  she  took  off  her  working  frock  of  dirty,  Ill-mended  serge, 
and  shook  out  In  triumph  the  folds  of  the  black  silk,  now  made 
up  in  all  its  glory,  and  hideous  with  cheap  jet.  It  converted  her 
from  a  goddess  of  the  plough  to  a  red-wristed,  clumsy  girl  of  the 
people;  and  when  her  hair  was  dressed  in  the  fashionable  lumps, 
with  a  fringe-net  hardening  the  outlines,  she  looked  like  a  shop- 
girl, but  she  herself  admired  the  effect  Intensely. 

When  three  taps  at  the  window  told  that  Strick  was  outside, 
the  color  flew  to  her  face,  making  her  so  beautiful  that  she  tri- 
umphed even  over  her  costume;  she  had  become  a  high  priestess 
of  Love,  and  was  not  to  be  cheated  of  any  of  the  ritual.  She 
was  decked  out  as  for  a  bridal;  no  more  rough-and-ready  wooing 
and  winning  for  her.  But  Strlck's  passion  was  somewhat 
daunted  by  all  the  preparations  for  his  welcome;  the  kitchen 
looked  unusual,  and  so  did  she,  and  he  hung  back  for  a  moment 
on  the  threshold. 

"What's  come  to  'ee?"  he  asked,  foolishly  agape. 
"  'Tes  a  weddin'  gown  made  for  yu,"  said  Vashtl  simply. 
**  But  'tes  black  I  "  he  stammered.     "  'Tes  ill  luck  on  a  black 
bridal,  Vassie." 

'*  Ours  Is  no  white  bridal,  lad,"  she  told  him.  "  Come  In  and 
set  down — yes,  take  that  chair,"  and  she  pushed  Glasson's  ac- 
customed seat  forward  for  her  lover. 

Conversation  languished  during  the  meal — Willie  Strick  was 
bewildered  by  the  odd*^ess  of  everything,  Vashtl  included — and 
his  was  no  level  head  ttr  plan  any  details  or  set  a  scene — Vashtl 
won  by  stealth,  anywhere  and  anyhow,  was  all  he  had  thought  of 
or  wished  for.  Hers  was  the  master-mind  and  he  was  helpless 
before  It,  and  while  she  inflamed  him  she  frightened  him  too. 
A  full  moon  swam  up  over  the  line  of  distant  sea  that  showed 
in  a  dip  of  the  moorland,  and  the  lamp  began  to  smell  and  burn 
low.  They  had  finished  supper,  and  Willie  was  drinking  rather 
freely  of  the  whisky  she  had  set  before  him.  Vashtl  turned  out 
the  lamp,  and  as  she  did  so  a  sudden  harsh  noise  sent  the  heart 
to  her  throat,  while  Willie  sprang  up  fearfully.  It  was  only  the 
poker,  that,  caught  by  the  full  skirt  of  the  black  silk  frock,  had 
been  sent  clattering  to  the  ground,  but  It  made  them  stare  at  each 
other  in  a  stricken  panic  for  a  speechless  minute.     The  white 
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light  of  the  moon  shone  clearly  Into  the  room,  throwing  a  black 
pattern  of  window-shadow  over  the  disordered  supper  table, 
where  the  chrysanthemums,  overturned  by  Willie's  movement, 
lay  across  an  empty  dish,  and  In  the  silence  the  two  startled  peo- 
ple could  hear  the  rhythmic  sound  of  the  water  as  it  drlp-drlp- 
dripped  on  to  the  floor. 

Vashti  was  the  first  to  recover  herself.  "  Us  be  plum  fullsh, 
Willie!  "  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh.  "  Do  believe  us 
both  thought  It  was  James,  and  him  safe  in  Truro." 

"  If  'tes,"  said  Strick  madly,  ''  he  shan't  take  'ee  from  me 
now.     I'll  have  'ee,  I  swear  It." 

Vashti  did  not  answer, — with  fascinated  eyes  she  was  watch- 
ing the  door  slowly  open — she  could  see  the  strip  of  moonlit 
brightness,  barred  by  the  darkness  of  an  arm,  grow  wider  and 
wider.  She  knew,  before  the  form,  so  terribly  like  Willie's,  now 
its  masked  face  was  against  the  light,  appeared,  that  it  was  her 
husband. 

Quite  what  happened  next  she  could  not  have  told.  The 
little  room  seemed  full  and  dark  with  fear — blind,  unreasoning 
fear,  that  beat  even  about  her  head.  The  long-drawn-out  crash 
of  the  overturned  table  added  to  her  confusion — then  quite  sud- 
denly the  sounds  of  struggling  ceased  and  one  man  rose  to  his 
feet.  In  the  dimness  of  the  room,  seeing  only  the  shape  of  him, 
she  could  not  tell  whether  It  were  James  or  Willie,  until  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  moonlight,  and  she  saw,  with  a  throb  of 
relief,  Strlck's  face. 

"  Get  a  light,  Vassle,"  he  whispered.     "  I  fear  he's  dead." 

She  lit  a  candle  and  they  knelt  down  by  Glasson.  In  fall- 
ing his  head  had  hit  the  fender,  and  blood  was  trickling  on  to  the 
floor.  She  ripped  open  his  shirt  and  felt  for  his  heart  as  well 
as  her  trembling  fingers  would  allow.  She  lifted  his  arm  and 
let  it  fall — it  dropped  a  dead  weight  on  to  the  tiled  floor.  It 
seemed  to  her  excited  fancy  that  already  he  was  turning  cold. 

"  Willie,  you've  killed  'en !  "  she  whispered.  They  both 
spoke  low,  as  though  they  thought  the  dead  man  could  overhear. 

*'  I  didn't  hit  'en,"  babbled  Willie.  "  He  stumbled  and  fell 
and  hit  his  head — they'll  make  me  swing  for  this — what  shall  us 
du,  what  shall  us  du?  " 
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"  Wait — I  must  think,"  commanded  the  woman.  She 
pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  and  sat  very  still. 

"Have  'ee  thought?"  whispered  Willie,  anxiously. 

"  Yes — I've  thought.  Willie,  yu'm  rare  and  like — he — and 
that'll  save  us." 

"What  do  'ee  mean?"  asked  Willie,  thinking  the  shock 
had  turned  her  brain. 

"  The  mask!  "  replied  Vashti,  "  the  mask!  " 

Then,  kneeling  by  the  still  body,  they  talked  in  whispers — 
she  unfolding  her  plan — he  recoiling  from  it,  weakly  protesting, 
and  then  giving  way. 

They  were  to  take  the  dead  man  between  them  to  the  dis- 
used mine  shaft  and  throw  him  down,  then  Willie  was  to  wear 
the  black  mask,  and  take  Glasson's  place,  until  they  could  sail 
for  America  together.  Like  all  simple  plans,  it  had  a  touch  of 
genius.  Willie's  constant  talk  of  emigrating,  his  oft-heard 
boasts  of  slipping  away  in  the  night  and  not  coming  back  till  he 
had  made  a  fortune,  would  all  help  to  cover  up  his  disappearance. 
And  who  was  to  connect  it  with  Vashti  and  her  silent,  eccentric, 
black-masked  husband — who  would  speak  to  him  or  her  on  the 
subject?  And  if  they  did — she  could  always  invent  a  plausible 
answer,  while  he  was  safeguarded  by  the  fact  that  the  strongest 
point  of  likeness  between  the  two  men  was  their  voices.  The 
only  dissimilar  thing  about  them  had  been  their  faces. 

"  I  won't  wear  his  mask,"  said  Willie,  shuddering;  "  I 
couldn't  put  'en  against  me.    You  must  make  me  another." 

"  I'll  make  'en  now,"  said  Vashti.  She  rose  to  her  feet  and, 
setting  the  candle  on  the  seat  of  a  chair,  looked  about  her. 

"  You  must  put  the  room  to  rights,"  she  commanded. 
"  Make  'en  look  as  though  James  and  I  had  just  had  our  bit  o' 
supper.  Mop  up  the  water  and  sweep  all  the  broken  cloam  to- 
gether— and — and  take  him  to  the  passage-way." 

"Yu'm  not  going  to  lave  me  alone  wi'  he?"  cried  Willie, 
aghast. 

"  Edn  room  for  me  to  work  here.  I'll  be  up  overstairs  mak- 
ing the  mask.     Keep  t'  curtains  over  the  window." 

Upstairs,  she  seized  scissors  and  hacked  a  square  out  of  the 
front  of  her  gown.    Then  she  sat  and  sewed  as  she  had  sewed 
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once  before,  when  her  husband  had  lain  motionless  on  the  bed. 
Every  now  and  then  came  small  sounds  of  things  being  moved 
from  down  below,  then  a  heavy  fall  and  the  sound  of  something 
being  dragged. 

"  How's  et  goin',  Willie?  "  she  called  out. 

**  'Tes  all  right,"  he  called  back.     "  I've  put  'en  in  passage." 

The  moon  was  near  setting  when  the  mask  was  finished,  and 
she  went  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  with  it  in  her  hand. 

"  There  'tes,"  she  whispered.  "  I'll  drop  it  down.  Put  it 
in  your  pocket  and  I'll  change  my  gown.     'Tes  time  we  were 


stirrin'." 


The  mask  fluttered  down  in  the  darkness,  and  she  went  back 
to  her  room  and  changed  swiftly  into  the  old  serge. 

It  was  a  ghastly  journey  to  the  old  mine  shaft,  the  heavy 
form  of  the  dead  man  sagging  between  them.  They  dared  have 
no  light,  and  went  stumbHng  over  tussocks  and  ruts;  but,  as  both 
would  have  known  the  way  blindfold,  they  found  the  shaft  with- 
out difficulty.  They  scrambled  up  the  sloping  rubble  of  stones 
and  tipped  the  body  over  the  jagged  hole  in  the  side  of  the  shaft, 
and  after  what  seemed  an  interminable  silence  there  came  a  thud 
from  several  hundred  feet  below  them,  then  another,  as  though 
the  body  had  rebounded,  then  all  was  stillness. 

Vashti  leant  up  against  the  side  of  the  shaft,  as  she  had 
leant  when  James  kissed  her  there,  and  shut  her  eyes;  the  sweat 
running  down  her  brow  had  matted  her  lashes  together  into 
thick  points,  and  the  drops  tickled  her  neck  so  that  she  put  up 
her  hand  to  it.  Both  she  and  the  man  were  drawing  the  deep, 
hoarse  breaths  of  exhaustion,  and  for  a  few  minutes  they  rested 
in  silence — then  he  spoke.  ''  Yu  must  be  comin'  back  along  o' 
me  now,"  he  told  her,  ''  the  dawn'll  be  showin'  soon." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Vashti,  starting  up,  "  us  may  meet  some- 
one going  to  bal,  sure  'nough." 

"  'Tes  all  right — I've  got  t'  mask  on.     Come." 

He  closed  his  fingers  over  her  arm  so  harshly  that  she 
winced,  and  together  they  made  their  way  back  in  the  cold,  bleak 
hush  that  preceded  the  autumnal  dawn.  Gradually,  as  they  went, 
some  glimmerings  of  what  her  life  would  be  henceforth  ap- 
peared to  the  woman.     The  fear  of  neighbors,  the  efforts  to  ap- 
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pear  natural,  the  memory  of  that  slowly-opening  door,  and  the 
still  thing  by  the  fender,  the  consciousness  of  what  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  disused  shaft;  and,  above  all,  the  terrible  reminder 
of  her  husband  in  the  masked  Willie — it  would  be  like  living  with 
a  ghost. 

Once  back  at  the  cottage,  he  drew  her  within  and  barred  the 
door  behind  them.  She  moved  away  to  find  a  light,  but  he  caught 
her. 

''  Won't  'ee  give  me  so  much  as  a  kiss,  and  me  with  red 
hands  because  of  yu?  "  he  asked. 

She  felt  the  mask  brush  her  cheek,  and  broke  away  with  a 
cry.  She  heard  him  laugh  as  she  lit  a  candle,  and  turned  toward 
him. 

"  A  black  bridal!  ''  he  cried  wildly;  ''  did  I  tell  'ee  'twas  a 
black  bridal?     'Tes  a  red  one,  do  'ee  hear?  " 

"  Willie,"  she  begged  him,  "  take  off  t'mask  now  we'm 
alone." 

"Aren't  'ee  afeared?  "  he  asked. 

"  'Tes  safe  enough  till  mornin',  and  I  du  hate  that  mask 
more'n  the  devil.     Take  'en  off." 

"I'll  take  'en  off — to  please  yu,  lass." 

He  seized  the  mask  violently  by  the  hem  and  ripped  it  away 
— and  she  saw  it  was  her  husband. 

"  Yu  fule  I  "  he  said  slowly,  following  her  as  she  backed 
away  from  him,  her  mouth  slack  with  fear,  her  eyes  glazed, 
her  whole  being  showing  her  as  almost  bereft  of  her  senses. 
'*  Yu  fule  to  think  to  fule  me !  Yu  was  quick  enough  to  say  I 
was  dead;  I'm  not  so  easy  killed,  Vassie.  No  so  easy  killed  as 
your  lover  was — just  the  carven'-knife  between  his  shoulders 
when  he  was  stoopin'  down,  that's  all.  He  was  fearful  of 
lookin'  at  the  dead  man;  he  never  knew  the  dead  man  was  lookin' 
at  he.  Yu  heard  him  fall,  Vassie,  and  thought  it  was  him  movin' 
me 

"  Put  t'mask  on,"  wailed  Vashti,  pressing  her  fingers  against 
her  eyes ;  "  put  t'mask  on  again,  for  the  love  o'  God  I  " 

"  There's  been  enough  o'  masks,"  he  retorted  grimly. 
''You've  got  to  bear  to  see  me  now;  me,  not  your  lover  that 
you've  helped  to  tip  over  Wheal  Zenna  shaft.     Eh,  yu  fule,  did 
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'ee  think  I  didn't  knaw?  I've  knawed  all  these  months;  I've 
seen  'ee  meet  'en;  I  told  'ee  I  was  going  to  stop  the  night  over 
to  Truro  so  as  to  catch  'ee  together;  I  let  'ee  think  I  was  dead, 
and  listened  t'  the  plan  yu  thought  to  make.  Only  half  a  man 
am  I,  wl'  no  mouth  left  to  kiss  with?  I've  an  eye  left  to  see 
with,  and  an  ear  to  hear  with,  and  a  hand  to  strike  with,  and 
a  tongue  to  teach  'ee  with." 

'*  I'll  tell  on  'ee,"  said  Vashtl,  ''  I'll  tell  the  police  on  'ee. 
Murderer,  that's  what  yu  are." 

"  I  doan't  think  'ee  will,  my  dear.  'Tedn  a  tale  as'U  do  yu 
any  good — a  woman  who  cheats  her  husband,  and  tries  to  kill 
'en,  and  helps  to  carry  a  body  two  miles  over  moor  and  tip  'en 
down  shaft.  And  what  have  'ee  to  complain  on,  I  should  like 
to  knaw?  When  I  wear  t'mask  yu  can  pretend  I'm  Willie — 
handsome  Willie.  Willie  who  can  kiss  a  maid  and  make  a  fine 
upstandin'  husband.  Willie  was  goln'  to  be  me,  why  shudn'  yu 
think  I  was  Willie?    Do  'ee,  my  dear,  if  'tes  any  comfort  to  'ee." 

He  slipped  on  the  mask  as  he  spoke  and  knotted  the  strings. 
The  door  had  swung  open,  and  the  candle  flame  shook  in  the 
draught  as  though  trying,  in  fear,  to  strain  away  from  the  wick. 
The  steel-cold  light  of  dawn  grew  in  the  sky  and  filtered  into 
the  room,  showing  all  the  sordid  litter  of  it;  the  frightened 
woman,  with  a  pink  ribbon  awry  in  her  disordered  hair,  and 
the  ominous  figure  of  the  masked  man.  He  came  toward  her 
round  the  table. 

"'Tes  our  bridal  night,  lass!"  he  said.  "Why  do  'ee 
shrink  away?  Mind  yu  that  'tes  Willie  speakin' !  Don't  let  us 
think  on  James  Glasson  dead  to  the  bottom  o'  the  shaft.  I'm 
Willie — brave  Willie  who  loves  'ee.   .   .   ." 

As  his  arms  came  out  to  catch  her,  she  saw  his  purpose  in 
his  eye,  and  remembered  his  words,  "  A  red  bridal,  lass,  a  red 
bridal!" 

At  the  last  moment  she  woke  out  of  her  stupor,  turned,  and 
ran,  he  after  her.  Across  the  little  garden,  down  the  moor- 
land road,  over  heather  and  slippery  boulders  and  clinging 
bracken,  startling  the  larks  from  their  nests,  scattering  the 
globes  of  dew.  Once  she  tried  to  make  for  a  side-track  that  led 
to  Perran-an-zenna,  but  he  headed  her  off,  and  once  again  she 
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was  running,  heavily  now,  toward  Wheal  Zenna  mine-shaft.  He 
was  gaining  on  her,  and  her  breath  was  nearly  spent.  Both  were 
going  slowly,  hardly  above  a  stumbling  walk,  as  the  shaft  came 
in  sight;  the  drawing  of  their  breath  sounded  harsh  as  the  rasp- 
ing of  a  file  through  the  still  air.  As  she  neared  the  shaft  she 
turned  her  head  and  saw  him  almost  on  her,  and  saw  the  gleam 
of  something  in  his  uplifted  hand.  She  gathered  together  all 
her  will,  concentrated  in  those  few  moments  all  the  strength  of 
her  nature,  determined  to  cheat  him  at  the  last.  Up  the  rubble 
of  stones  she  scrambled,  one  gave  beneath  her  foot  and  sent  her 
down,  and,  abandoning  the  effort,  she  lay  prone,  awaiting  the 
end. 

But  Vashti's  luck  held — it  was  the  man  who  was  to  lose.  A 
couple  of  miners  who  had  been  coming  up  the  path  from  Perran- 
an-zenna  had  seen  the  chase  and  followed  hot  foot,  unnoticed  by 
the  two  straining,  frantic  creatures,  who  heard  nothing  but  the 
roaring  in  their  own  ears.  They  caught  Glasson  as  he  ran  across 
the  patch  of  grass  to  the  shaft,  and  he  doubled  up  without  a 
struggle  in  their  arms.  Physical  and  mental  powers  had  failed 
together,  and  from  that  day  James  Glasson  was  a  hopeless  idiot 
— harmless  and  silent.    Vashti  had  won  indeed. 

Admirable  woman  of  affairs  that  she  was,  she  took  a  good 
sleep  before  confronting  the  situation;  then  she  made  up  her 
story  and  stuck  to  it.  Willie's  name  was  never  mentioned,  and 
his  disappearance,  so  long  threatened,  passed  as  a  minor  event, 
swamped  in  the  greater  stir  of  Glasson's  attempt  to  murder  his 
wife.  His  madness  had  taken  the  one  form  that  made  Vashti 
safe — he  had  gone  mad  on  secretiveness.  How  much  he  remem- 
bered not  even  she  knew,  but  not  a  word  could  anyone  drag 
from  him.  He  would  lay  his  finger  where  his  nose  should  have 
been  under  the  mask,  and  wag  his  head  slyly.  '*  Naw,  naw,  I 
was  never  one  for  tellin',''  he  would  say.  **  James  Glasson's  no 
such  fule  that  he  can't  keep  'enself  to  'enself." 

He  lived  on  for  several  years  in  the  asylum,  and  Vashti, 
after  the  free  and  easy  fashion  of  the  remote  West,  took  to  her- 
self another  husband.  She  went  much  to  chapel,  and  there  was 
no  more  religious  Methodist  to  be  found  than  she,  and  no  one 
harder  on  the  sins  and  vanities  of  young  women. 


LITTLE    PAN 
Witter  Bynner 

OUT  on  the  hill,  by  an  autumn  tree 
As  red  as  his  cheek  in  the  weather, 
He  waved  a  sumac-torch  at  me 
And  preened,  like  a  scarlet  feather, 
A  branch  of  maple  bright  on  his  breast 

And  shook  an  oak  in  his  cap; 
And  the  dance  of  his  heels  on  the  rocky  crest 
Was  a  woodpecker's  tap-tap-tap. 

The  eyes  of  a  squirrel  were  quick  in  his  head 

And  the  grace  of  a  deer  in  his  shoulder. 
And  never  a  cardinal  beckoned  so  red 

As  his  torch  when  he  leapt  on  a  boulder; 
A  robin  exclaiming  he  caught  in  a  voice 

Which  hurried  the  heavens  around  him: 
What  could  we  do  but  attend  and  rejoice. 

The  heavens  and  I  who  had  found  him? 

He  spied  me  at  last,  though  I  hid  by  a  pine, 

But,  before  he  could  vanish  in  smoke, 
I  tried  to  induce  him  to  give  me  a  sign 

And  he  stopped  in  his  dance  when  I  spoke: 
"  O  tell  me  your  species,  and  where  you  inhabit!  '' 

He  curled  round  his  tree  like  a  cat; 
"  They  call  me,"  he  cried  as  he  fled  like  a  rabbit, 

"  Donovan's  damned  little  brat  I  " 
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THOUGH    STONE    BE    BROKEN 
George    Cram  Cook 

THE     earth's    black    brim     above    the     sunset     swings 
Diminishing  the  light; 
In  every  shadow  stealthy  deepenings 
Forerun  the  night. 

Massive  glooms  of  the  silent,  lofty  larches 

Darken  a  pool  below; 
Trailing  tender  gleams  through  solemn  arches 

Fireflies  go. 

Mirrored  upon  the  shadowed  water's  peace 

The  slow,  soft  fires  of  the  flies 
In  tremulous  reflections  shine  and  cease 

Like  lights  in  eyes. 

O  lights  of  eyes  I  shall  not  see  again — 

Gone  with  the  purple  years  I 
Old  friends,  dear  loves  of  vanished  days,  in  vain 

Are  this  day's  tears. 

Through  them  I  still  can  see  that  mullen  stalk's 

Corinthian  column  lift 
Ornately  from  the  richly  lichened  rock's 

Root-holding  rift; 

Still  past  its  pillar's  velvet  grayness  gleam 

The  lights  compassionate; 
And  still  I  hear  the  waters  of  the  stream, 

Steady  as  fate, 

Move  on,  continuous  as  time,  a  tool 

Graving  the  floor  of  rock 
Whereon  I  played,  a  child,  above  that  pool. 

A  sudden  shock 
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Of  memory,  and  all  the  slow  change  spread 

Through  thirty  gradual  years 
Of  frost  and  freshet  on  that  rocky  bed 

At  once  appears; 

And  through  the  dusk  of  other  days  I  feel 

The  falls  of  childhood  stream 
Over  their  vanished  ledge  of  rock  unreal — 

Gone  like  a  dream. 

Gone  is  the  solid  stone  like  thoughts  that  pass — 

As  fireflies  gleam  and  go; 
Gone  like  the  flowers  of  spring,  the  summer^s  grass. 

The  winter's  snow. 

I  note  the  rocky  channel  backward  broken, 

The  ledge's  jagged  line, 
Reading  each  inch  of  it  as  sign  and  token 

Of  days  of  mine. 

Tracing  upon  that  calendar  of  stone 

One  man's  remembered  life; 
The  joy,  shame,  sorrow,  honor  I  have  known; 

The  creeds,  the  strife — 

Timing  each  heart-beat  by  each  sundered  shard 

Of  worn  stone  fallen  here. 
My  mind  traverses  mutely  yard  by  yard 

Each  scriptured  year. 

The  graven  past,  this  fluid  instant's  fall, 

The  future's  mystery. 
The  whole  of  it,  the  feeling  of  it  all, 

Comes  home  to  me; 

While  there  above  on  the  yet  uncrumbled  floor 

I  know  the  point  must  lie 
Where  the  receding  waterfall  shall  pour 

The  day  I  die. 
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Death  does  dismay^  but  even  more  than  this 

Heart's  hunger  lacking  food, 
Tense  melancholy's  perilous  abyss, 

Black  solitude; 

Immuring  barriers,  bolted  doors  held  shut. 

The  hostile  world's  deep  guile. 
The  stiffened  knots  of  circumstance  uncut. 

Cold  chains  to  file; 

Disintegrating  grief,  life-sapping  care. 

All  things  that  make  us  old. 
Darkness  of  faded  hope  and  heart's  despair. 

And  love  grown  cold. 

O  love,  dear  love  remote  to  whom  I  turn 

From  life's  great  loneliness, 
With  all  my  heavy  heart  for  you  I  yearn, 

And  yearning,  bless  I 

You  are  salvation  in  the  darkness  gleaming, 

A  window  in  the  night, 
A  sheltered  warmness  mid  the  wind's  wild  screaming, 

A  spear  of  light! 

To  night,  the  rose  of  dawn;  to  tempest,  calm; 

To  poverty  rich  gold; 
To  hunger,  food;  and  spring's  divinest  balm 

To  winter's  cold. 

Within  your  heart  I  seek  the  love  unknown 

In  days  of  girl  and  boy. 
Love  lasting  longer  than  the  transient  stone 

The  streams  destroy. 

Love  lasting  until  death — Is  It  a  dream — 

Is  It  a  dream  alone? 
Shall  no  love  last  here  while  the  unceasing  stream 

Wears  out  the  stone? 
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We  know  the  future  years  shall  surely  show 

The  wasting  of  the  rock; 
Shall  rock  above  and  crumbled  rock  below 

Together  mock? 

Shall  anything  endure  where  rock  decays 

Beneath  the  raindrop's  weight? 
Shall  Love  prevail  against  the  flood  of  days 

Swept  on  by  fate? 

We  know  not;  but  we  know  that  only  Love 

Can  keep  our  hearts  alive: 
For  this — the  best  that  we  have  knowledge  of — 

We  live  and  strive. 

Love's  yearning  hope  forever  to  endure 

Endures,  and  yields  no  jot. 
Loves  fail:  the  unshaken  soul  of  us  makes  sure 

That  Love  shall  not. 

Loves  fail:  but  as  we  face  the  corroding  powers 

That  test  all  loves  and  try, 
My  faith  gleams  diamond-hard  that  this  of  ours 

Shall  time  defy. 

Lo,  I  am  yours — by  life's  profoundest  forces 

Flooding  man's  heart  and  brain, 
As  waters  in  the  thunder  of  their  courses 

Follow  the  rain. 

Love,  dearest  love,  whom  bitter  barriers  keep 

In  loneliness  afar, 
O  bear  it  till  the  surging  waters  sweep 

Away  the  bar. 

Barrier  and  bar  go  down  beneath  love's  force 

Between  the  shaven  shores; 
Though  stone  be  broken,  down  his  destined  course 

The  torrent  pours. 


IS    THE    THIRD-TERM    ISSUE    NEGLIGIBLE? 

Charles  Vale 

THERE  can  be  little  reasonable  doubt  that  Colonel  Roose- 
velt has  great  ability,  energy,  faith  in  himself  and  faith 
in  his  country.  It  is  quite  possible — indeed,  highly 
probable — that  if  he  were  elected  as  the  next  President  the 
country  would  survive  the  dangers  of  a  third  term,  and  might 
perhaps  profit  considerably  by  his  administration;  and  even  if 
his  characteristic  impetuosity  should  bring  trouble,  it  is  some- 
times preferable  to  suffer  through  excess  of  action  than  through 
excess  of  lethargy.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  reasonable  or 
otherwise,  that  the  White  House  is  inhabited  when  the  Colonel 
has  taken  up  his  official  residence  there.  He  has  the  habit  of 
becoming  the  centre  of  most  of  the  political  circles,  instead  of 
gyrating  amiably  but  negligibly  on  the  circumference.  The 
stick  that  he  wields  to  enforce  his  arguments  may  be  a  trifle  too 
substantial  in  diameter,  or  may  occasionally  resemble  an  Irish 
shillelah.  But  it  is  effective.  Heads  may  be  broken,  but  events 
march.  The  direction  may  seem  wrong;  yet  there  are  two  ways 
of  travelling  round  the  globe,  and  several  roads  by  which  Rome 
may  be  reached. 

All  this  may  be  granted.  Colonel  Roosevelt's  special  friends 
will  readily  find  other  advantages  in  his  leadership,  while  his 
personal  and  political  opponents  will  as  easily  discover  disad- 
vantages and  dangers.  But  the  question  and  the  conflict  are  re- 
solving themselves  too  distinctly  into  a  personal  issue.  Prin- 
ciples are  not  infallible  or  immutable :  yet  they  are  not  irrelevant. 
It  may  often  happen  that  every  private  and  temporary  Interest 
should  be  made  subsidiary  to  a  general  care  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, even  to  the  safeguarding  of  a  mere  idea  or  theory,  and 
even  if  the  present  must  be  sacrificed  in  some  degree  for  the 
sake  of  the  future.  The  actual  point  of  first  reference  may  seem 
comparatively  trivial:  the  Ill-effects  of  a  certain  course  of  action 
may  appear  merely  problematical.  But  It  is  not  advisable  to 
take  chances  with  the  freedom  of  a  nation  and  the  preservation 
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of  an  Ideal,  unless  the  necessity  is  unmistakable  and  the  choice 
of  the  people  deliberate  and  well-advised. 

Transforming  molehills  into  mountains  has  been  a  profitable 
political  industry  in  all  times  and  countries;  and  a  saving  sense 
of  humor  should  moderate  the  piling  together  of  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  controversy.  The  third-term  issue  is  not  yet  a  moun- 
tain. But  it  is  more  than  a  molehill.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
accuse  Colonel  Roosevelt  of  inconsistency.  Whether  he  meant 
what  he  himself  said  in  November,  1904,  and  December,  1907, 
or  what  The  Outlook  said  for  him  in  February,  19 12,  is  not 
of  vast  importance.  But,  for  the  sake  of  fairness,  it  is  as  well  to 
quote  his  own  supplementary  statement,  after  The  Outlook  had 
prepared  the  way.  There  may  have  been  some  verbal  inaccuracy 
in  the  account;  but  this  is  what  Colonel  Roosevelt  Is  reported 
to  have  said: 

"  My  position  on  the  third  term  Is  perfectly  simple.  I  stated 
it  as  clearly  as  I  could  in  1904  and  reiterated  it  In  1907.  I 
said  I  would  not  accept  a  nomination  for  a  third  term  under  any 
circumstances — meaning,  of  course,  a  third  consecutive  term.'^ 
The  italicized  addition,  after  five  years'  reflection,  seems  a 
little  disingenuous.  It  is  difiicult  to  understand  how  a  nomina- 
tion that  was  to  be  refused  under  any  circumstances  can  be  ac- 
cepted under  special  circumstances.  Surely  particular  circum- 
stances come  within  the  scope  of  any  circumstances.  But  the 
point  is  Important  only  in  its  implications  of  self-deception,  of 
mental  evasiveness,  of  an  inability  to  realize  that  frankness  is 
far  better  than  fiction.  In  its  worst  aspect,  the  explanation  Is 
an  equivocation,  opportunistic  and  unpleasant:  in  its  best,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  place  a  strained  construction  on  a  statement  that 
seemed  commendably  unambiguous  and  final.  In  any  event. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  need  not  have  attempted  to  justify  what  the 
majority  of  citizens  will  regard  as  a  complete  change  of  position. 
He  has  an  undeniable  right  to  readjust  his  viewpoint.  Mere 
consistency  is  the  bugbear  of  little  minds.  A  statesman  is  not 
petrified  into  perfection  at  any  particular  stage  in  his  career.  He 
is  not  denied  the  privilege  of  growth,  of  susceptibility  to  new, 
bigger,  finer  ideas.  But  the  growth  should  be  continuous,  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  shrinking,  the  self-negation,  of 
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decrepitude.  If  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  changed  his  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  office  by  the  President,  he  Is  entitled 
to  his  new  convictions.  The  only  duty  that  is  necessarily  en- 
tailed is  that  he  should  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  country 
that  the  change  was  due  in  no  way  to  personal,  selfish  motives, 
but  to  what  he  considers  a  truer  conception  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  needs  of  the  nation. 

Few  men  of  affairs  are  wandering  to  and  fro,  seeking  by  the 
wayside  evidences  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Republic  and 
the  insidious  approach  of  tyranny.  There  has  been  singularly 
little  reference  to  Roman  decadence  and  the  subtle  but  secure 
establishment  of  Caesarism.  We  have  been  spared  interesting 
parallelisms  between  Augustus,  Princeps  Senatus,  and  Theodore 
I,  facile  princeps,  without  any  special  reference  to  the  Senate, 
though  with  a  wide  reference  to  the  country.  But  we  have  also 
been  spared  a  clear  summary  of  the  possibilities  of  the  prece- 
dent of  one-man  dominance,  should  it  once  be  established. 

It  has  been  maintained — and  George  Washington  has  been 
cited  as  a  supporter  of  the  doctrine — that  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  a  third  term,  or  any  number  of  terms,  provided  not 
more  than  two  at  a  time  are  consecutive.  It  is  asserted  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  or  any  man  in  his  position,  controls  no  pat- 
ronage, can  throw  no  official  weight  into  the  political  scale.  As 
an  Independent  citizen,  relying  solely  on  his  own  merits,  he  sub- 
mits himself  to  the  suffrages  of  his  fellows. 

But  what  may  really  happen?  What  has  actually  happened. 
If  the  situation  can  be  read  rightly?  A  President  who  has  com- 
pleted two  terms  may  retire,  and  put  in  his  place  a  personal 
nominee — as  Mr.  Taft  was  practically  the  personal  nominee  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt — on  the  understanding  that  that  nominee 
shall  gratefully  efface  himself  at  the  expiration  of  one  term, 
and  make  way  for  the  new  double-term  of  his  patron — as  Colo- 
nel Roosevelt  has  apparently  shown  that  he  expected  Mr.  Taft 
to  efface  himself.  At  each  election — unless  the  friendly  under- 
standing fell  through — the  whole  weight  of  officialism  would  be 
cast  as  a  unit  In  support  of  the  semi-permanent  President,  or  his 
temporary  substitute. 

If  this  possibility  be  doubted,  Colonel  Roosevelt's  adherents 
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may  be  persuaded  by  his  own  statement,  as  reported  by  the  press 
on  February  27.    He  said: 

"  A  President  of  the  United  States,  under  the  present  con- 
vention system  of  electing  delegates,  can,  if  he  knows  how  to 
use  the  machinery  at  his  disposal,  renominate  himself,  even 
though  the  majority  of  his  party  is  against  him."  And  if  he  can 
renominate  himself,  he  can  assuredly  renominate  his  more  pow- 
erful patron,  the  permanent  controller  of  the  Government. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  people  cannot  be  fooled,  that  such 
a  happy  family  arrangement  would  very  soon  be  made  nuga- 
tory by  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  electorate.  But  would 
it?  Is  the  electorate  perfectly  sure  that  it  is  not  being  fooled 
very  cleverly  at  the  present  time?  And,  in  any  event,  is  it  pre- 
pared to  establish,  once  for  all,  the  precedent  of  a  Presidential 
tenure  of  office  limited  only  by  the  regular  break  at  the  end  of 
each  double-term — a  break  that  could  very  soon  be  eliminated 
in  its  turn  by  a  new  precedent,  when  once  the  major  innovation 
had  been  accepted? 

Straining  at  gnats  has  been  a  pursuit  as  popular  as  the  un- 
necessary elevation  of  molehills.  But  it  is  not  inevitable  that 
the  public  should  swallow  the  camel  generally  offered  as  an  asso- 
ciated feature  of  the  straining  process. 

The  ex-President  probably  believes  that  he  can  reconcile  his 
personal  ambition  with  the  welfare  of  the  country;  but  a  truer 
patriotism  would  have  shown  him  that  liis  services  are  not  in- 
dispensable, while  his  candidature  undoubtedly  contains  ele- 
ments of  grave  danger  for  the  institutions  that  he  Is  specially 
pledged  to  safeguard.     By  his  own  words  he  may  be  judged. 

"  I  hold  that  the  only  safe  attitude  for  us  here  in  America 
to  take  is  the  attitude  taken  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  attitude  of 
believing  that  if  an  issue  of  wisdom  or  unwisdom,  of  right  or 
wrong.  Is  put  fairly  before  the  people,  the  people  can  be  trusted 
to  make  their  decision  for  themselves. 

"  Our  system  of  government  is  a  confessed  failure  unless  the 
people  are  to  be  trusted  to  govern  themselves." 

If  Colonel  Roosevelt  really  desires  that  the  people  should 
govern  themselves,  now  and  in  the  future,  he  would  not  have 
countenanced  a  campaign  that  has  made  all  thoughtful  men 
justly  suspicious  of  his  motives  and  impatient  of  his  methods. 


HOME    RULE    AND    PERSONAL    INTERESTS 

Roland  G.  Usher 

NOW  that  Home  Rule  is  once  more  a  major  Issue  In 
English  politics  and  Is  once  more  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  Americans,  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out 
that  conceptions  of  ethics  and  justice,  notions  of  democracy  and 
fair  play  will  not  be  the  only  important  facts  to  grasp.  They 
certainly  will  play  their  part,  especially  In  the  stump  speeches 
and  magazine  articles,  together  with  other  general  concepts, 
whose  vagueness  and  supposed  axiomatic  character  make  them 
peculiarly  telling  in  an  emotional  appeal  to  a  general  audience. 
Everyone's  eyes  will  be  turned  upon  the  English  Cabinet  and 
English  Parliament  and  English  nation  to  see  what  they  will 
do,  and  no  one  will  be  greatly  astonished  if  he  finds  the  Irish 
enthusiasts  insisting  that  England's  unwillingness  to  do  plain 
justice  to  Ireland,  or  her  selfish  desire  to  rule,  stands  In  the  way 
of  Home  Rule.  We  expect  to  be  told  that  England  Is  selfish, 
though  many  students  would  doubt  such  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  reluctance  to  grant  Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  in  view  of  the 
willing  concession  of  Home  Rule  to  the  Over-Sea  Dominions. 
But  most  people  will  forget  or  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists in  the  English  House  of  Commons  are  a  great  factor  in 
the  problem  and  that  their  personal  ambitions  and  desires  will  be 
of  great  significance  and  may  themselves  place  obstacles  In  the 
way  of  the  Bill.  Redmond  and  his  friends  are  no  doubt  sincere 
patriots,  but  they  are  after  all  men;  and  It  Is  not  possible  to  wave 
aside  as  Incredible  the  supposition  that  they  have  personal  and 
self-centred  ambitions,  in  the  face  of  the  knowledge  that  every 
great  movement  in  history  has  been  deeply  Influenced  by  the 
private  aims  of  the  men  Into  whose  hands  power  has  fallen. 

Home  Rule  Is  almost  certain  to  work  a  great  change  in  the 
personal  resources  of  the  Irish  leaders,  for  the  large  revenue 
they  have  drawn  from  the  Irish  sympathizers  in  America  and 
elsewhere  will  stop  as  soon  as  self-government  Is  a  reality.  The 
champions  of  Ireland's  woes  are  without  question  patriots  and 
have  certainly  devoted  a  great  many  years  to  their  advocacy  of 
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the  cause;  but  they  have  not  done  it  for  nothing.  Far  from 
blaming  them  for  accepting  money  for  their  support,  the  step 
must  be  admitted  to  have  been  necessary  to  keep  the  party  and 
its  propaganda  in  existence.  Nevertheless  they  cannot,  and  we 
should  not,  forget  that  Home  Rule  has  not  only  supported  them 
for  a  good  many  years,  but  has  paid  them  "  salaries  "  limited 
only  by  the  amount  of  money  they  could  collect,  a  figure  they 
have  carefully  kept  to  themselves.  Indeed,  should  they  deny 
they  have  ever  received  a  penny,  there  would  be  no  indisputable 
proof;  and  if  they  should  now  submit  accounts,  there  would  be 
no  way  to  establish  their  truth,  because  they  have  never  pub- 
licly accounted  before  for  receipts  or  expenditures.  The  agita- 
tion has  supported  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  men  in  comfort.  If 
not  luxury,  for  several  decades,  and  it  Is  hardly  likely  that  Home 
Rule  itself  can  offer  them  personally  anything  comparable.  Life 
in  Dublin  will  not  be  life  In  London;  and  the  Irishman  who 
found  London  drawing-rooms  open  to  a  patriot  fighting  for  his 
country's  liberty  is  not  unlikely  to  find  English  society  In  Ireland 
far  from  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms.  The  racial  and 
religious  line  will  appear  against  him  In  a  way  that  will  be  pecu- 
liarly galling  after  the  distinguished  courtesy  the  leaders  have 
received  In  London. 

Home  Rule  also  means  for  the  leaders  the  assumption  of 
very  heavy  responsibilities  for  which  their  work  in  opposition 
has  not  fitted  them.  The  role  of  critic  which  they  have  long 
played  Is  easy  to  assume  and  requires  only  a  small  amount  of 
effort  to  maintain.  Nor  was  any  accounting  necessary:  the  ob- 
stinate stupidity  of  Englishmen,  their  self-seeking  and  tyranny 
would  explain  to  enthusiastic  Celts  the  slowness  of  progress 
which  might  really  have  been  due  to  the  Nationalists'  own  In- 
efficiency and  lethargy.  To  undertake  the  task  of  governing  will 
mean  strenuous  daily  exertion  very  different  from  fairly  regu- 
lar attendance  at  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  from 
voting  against  propositions  which  other  men  had  worked  to 
prepare.  The  joy  of  battle  which  enlivened  many  a  dull  task, 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  which  lightened  many  a  weary  hour, 
will  now  depart.  To  be  sure,  the  supremely  Important  work  of 
the  reconstruction  of  Irish  administration  upon  which  Redmond 
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and  his  associates  will  at  once  embark  Is  a  task  sufficiently  at- 
tractive to  satisfy  any  normal  ambition,  and  Its  successful  com- 
pletion would  unquestionably  add  laurels  to  the  reputation  even 
of  the  men  who  won  Home  Rule.  At  the  same  time,  Redmond 
cannot  but  be  conscious  that  the  success  must  be  striking  Indeed 
to  answer  such  expectations  as  he  and  his  followers  have  been 
diligently  arousing,  and  that  failure  to  achieve  a  substantial  part 
of  what  Is  expected  of  him  will  as  effectively  cost  him  a  great 
reputation  as  would  actual  failure  to  govern  the  country.  He 
must  govern  not  merely  as  well  as  the  English  have;  he  must  do 
so  much  better  that  the  difference  will  be  felt  by  the  average 
man.  Then,  too,  after  the  first  enthusiasm  of  mapping  out  the 
great  conception  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  It  adopted  by 
Parliament,  will  come  the  anxious  days  while  It  Is  going  Into 
operation  and  Is  beginning  to  take  effect.  And  to  the  strain  and 
worry  of  that  time  will  be  Inevitably  added  the  dull  drudgery  of 
administrative  routine.  Such  tedium  will  certainly  dull  the  joys 
of  high  office.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  for  him  to  avoid  a  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  minutest  details.  The  coach  of 
state  will  be  new  and  untried  and  the  breaking  of  a  bolt  or 
strap  at  the  critical  moment  may  bring  the  whole  structure  to 
the  ground.  Above  all,  the  martyr's  crown  will  no  longer  press 
his  brow  and  atone  for  his  blunders  and  defects.  His  own  fol- 
lowers will  look  upon  him  differently,  and  he  will  find  It  far  more 
difficult  to  marshal  them  In  battle  array  once  the  need  of  battle 
is  gone.  The  most  difficult  moment  In  the  campaign,  the  one  In 
which  wars  are  won  and  lost.  Is  not  that  of  battle,  but  that  Im- 
mediately following  victory.  Only  the  great  general  can  utilize 
It,  and  Redmond  has  probably  qualms  and  doubts  as  to  his  abil- 
ity to  make  out  of  It  all  that  it  Is  imperative  he  should.  For 
without  much  question  the  unity  of  front  which  his  party  has 
long  presented  will  disappear  and  the  rifts  In  the  party  ranks, 
which  have  been  kept  out  of  sight  only  by  the  cry  of  the  greater 
end,  will  become  only  too  clear.  Personal  rivalry,  differences  of 
opinion  and  of  policy,  personal  ambitions  for  office,  will  come  to 
the  fore,  and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  each  others'  history 
and  weaknesses  which  the  long  years'  association  has  given  every 
Home  Ruler  will  now  be  turned  to  account  in  the  struggle  for 
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the  control  of  the  new  Irish  Government.  And  they  will  in 
future  be  the  assailed,  not  the  assailants;  they  must  develop  a 
policy  and  defend  it  under  the  same  type  of  opposition  from  the 
Ulster  men  that  they  themselves  long  used  at  St.  Stephen's;  they 
must  deal  with  a  party  of  irreconcilables  at  least  as  determined 
as  they  themselves  have  been.  Far  from  its  being  true  that  the 
attainment  of  the  object  for  which  they  have  worked  so  long 
will  fill  to  the  full  the  cup  of  their  personal  ambitions — save  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  men  to  secure  it — it  may  very  likely 
produce  changes  in  their  life  and  habits  which  will  be  actually 
distasteful  to  them.  Instead  of  controlling  the  size  of  their 
incomes,  of  spending  other  large  sums  at  discretion,  of  holding 
their  position  by  a  practically  certain  tenure  whatever  their  suc- 
cess or  conduct,  their  incomes  will  be  paid  by  the  State,  their  ex- 
penditures rigorously  followed  by  the  Opposition,  and  their 
tenure  of  office  will  depend  upon  such  extremely  diverse  factors 
as  their  own  administrative  ability,  the  possibility  of  building 
and  maintaining  an  effective  party  machine  which  will  retain 
control  of  the  new  Legislature,  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
Opposition's  organization,  and  the  relative  ability  of  the  two  to 
influence  the  opinions  of  a  singularly  mercurial  people.  They 
would  be  more  than  human  if  they  did  not  view  the  future  with 
some  apprehension. 

Again,  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  present  leaders 
to  maintain  a  majority  in  an  Irish  House  whose  membership 
is  fairly  apportioned  according  to  population.  A  party  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Catholics,  boasting  of  the  Celtic  blood  in  their 
veins,  will  not  command  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Ulster 
Presbyterians  and  the  Dublin  Episcopalians,  and,  should  a  mi- 
nority of  the  Nationalists  unite  with  the  latter,  the  men  who  had 
fought  for  Home  Rule  and  won  it  might  be  compelled  to  endure 
the  exquisite  pain  of  seeing  Ireland  governed  by  those  whom 
they  consider  no  less  their  enemies  than  the  English  in  England. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  they  can  view  such  a  possibility  calmly  or 
fail  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  it.  In  fact,  they  have  per- 
sonally so  much  they  may  lose  by  the  granting  of  Home  Rule, 
and  so  little  they  can  gain  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  that 
they  may  be  by  no  means  willing  to  accept  simple  Home  Rule. 
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To  prevent  the  certain  loss  of  their  reputations  and  political  po- 
sition (from  ^vhich  the  rank  and  file  derive  their  livelihood)  they 
may  accept  Home  Rule  only  on  such  terms  as  will  probably  in- 
sure the  financial  and  administrative  success  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  certain  retention  of  the 
government  of  Ireland  by  Catholics  and  Celts,  with  a  predomi- 
nant share  In  the  hands  of  themselves  and  their  retainers.  They 
have  fought  all  these  years,  spurred  on  by  the  consciousness  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  victory  would  unquestionably  put  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  Into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  They  have 
fought,  not  so  much  that  Ireland  might  rule  herself,  but  that 
they  might  rule  her.  It  Is  hard  to  blame  them.  Yet  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difHcult  to  explain  on  any  other  basis  certain  clauses  of 
the  draft  bill  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Churchill  at  Belfast,  and  all  but 
impossible  to  understand  the  attitude  of  English  statesmen  and 
the  English  people,  except  on  the  ground  that  they  believe  such 
things  to  be  true. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set  forth  the  actual 
truth  of  the  situation,  but  to  show  how  many  Irishmen  and  Eng- 
lishmen are  convinced  the  Nationalists  regard  It.  Not  because 
these  things  are  true  or  false,  but  because  they  are  plausible  and 
probable,  they  will  play  a  large  part  in  securing  or  preventing  the 
assent  of  the  English  electorate  to  Home  Rule.  If  they  are 
true,  they  are  the  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  leaders. 
The  English  are  probably  willing  to  allow  the  Irish  people 
as  a  whole  to  rule  themselves;  but  their  love  of  fair  play,  their 
Inevitable  sympathy  with  the  large  number  of  people  of  their 
own  race  and  religion,  or  with  similar  ideals,  living  in  Ireland, 
will  revolt  at  the  Idea  of  handing  them  over  to  Redmond  and  his 
associates  to  be  governed  for  a  term  of  years.  Why  it  is  fairer 
and  more  equitable  for  the  English  and  Ulstermen  In  Ireland  to 
be  ruled  by  the  Irish  than  for  England  to  rule  the  whole  in  that 
very  mild  and  modified  form  of  "  tyranny  "  that  has  obtained 
during  the  last  three  decades,  the  English  cannot  understand. 
All  their  ethical,  religious,  and  democratic  notions  are  against  It, 
and,  if  they  should  come  to  believe  that  these  personal  motives 
were  causing  the  Irish  leaders  to  insist  upon  modifications  in  the 
Bill,  they  would  clamor  loudly  for  its  rejection.     On  the  other 
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hand,  the  Irish  leaders  apparently  do  not  want  Home  Rule  on 
any  other  terms  and  will  themselves  vote  down  any  other  pro- 
visions. It  is  thus  literally  true  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  the  new  Bill  is  the  fact  or  the  belief  (time  alone 
can  tell  which)  that  the  Irish  themselves  will  accept  Home  Rule 
only  on  conditions  that  will  make  the  present  leaders  and  the 
Catholics  supreme. 


THE   STUMBLING   BLOCK   IN   ENGLISH    POLITICS 

H.  E.  Mahood 

THE  Women  Suffragists  have,  at  length,  forced  a 
pitched  battle  upon  the  Government. 
When,  not  yet  six  years  ago,  Chrlstabel  Pankhurst, 
then  a  young  woman  of  about  twenty-four,  and  the  equally  youth- 
ful Lancashire  mlll-glrl,  Annie  Kenney,  began  the  "  militant  agi- 
tation," and  had — as  they  had  asserted  they  would — '*  roused 
London,"  a  politician  who  had  seen  the  beginnings  of  many  agi- 
tations, their  ebbings  and  their  flowings,  their  apparently  barren 
victories,  their  delays,  their  disappointments  and  their  defeats, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  in  twenty  years,  with  luck  and  hard 
work,  the  question  might  reach  the  stage  of  practical  politics. 

The  Conciliation  Bill  seemed  about  to  falsify  this  forecast. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that,  but  for  the  recent  promise  made  by 
the  Premier  of  a  Manhood  Suffrage  Bill,  It  would  have  passed 
through  all  Its  stages  in  19 12  and  would  thus  have  put  the  first 
measure  for  the  parliamentary  enfranchisement  of  women  upon 
the  British  Statute  Book.  There  is  now  practically  no  chance  of 
the  Bill  becoming  law;  once  more,  a  very  pretty  quarrel  Is  raging 
between  the  women  and  the  Government,  and,  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive phrases  of  a  great  Liberal  newspaper,  "  Women's  Suf- 
frage Is  In  a  hopeless  Parliamentary  tangle  " — a  circumstance 
which  would  not  cause  a  Liberal  party  organ  much  concern  per- 
haps, but  the  article  goes  on — "  with  the  Cabinet  tied  in  a  knot  in 
the  middle." 

There  is  nothing  novel  In  the  mere  fact  of  a  quarrel  between 
the  Suffragists  and  the  Government;  the  Important  and  distin- 
guishing point  about  the  present  fray  Is  that  every  political  party 
in  the  country,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Irish  National- 
ists, has  rushed  into  it.  The  Unionists,  who  have  hitherto  stood 
aside  from  the  whole  controversy,  are  now  condemning  the  Gov- 
ernment in  no  measured  terms  for  their  treatment  of  the  Suffra- 
gists. The  Parliamentary  Labor  Party,  an  Important  factor  in 
the  Liberal  coalition,  is  arrayed,  almost  to  a  man,  against  the 
promised  great  Government  measure;  its  local  branches  up  and 
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down  the  country  are  busily  engaged  in  passing  resolutions  defi- 
nitely rejecting  that  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been 
regarded  by  Labor  Men  and  Socialists  as  an  enormous  stride 
toward  their  franchise  ideal — adult  suffrage;  and  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Labor  Party,  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  requested 
the  members  of  the  Party  in  Parliament  to  "  make  it  clear  that 
no  (franchise)  Bill  which  does  not  Include  women  can  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Labor  or  Socialist  movement." 

The  situation  changes  from  day  to  day.  Before  these  words 
are  in  print,  one  of  two  things  may  easily  have  happened:  either 
Mr.  Asquith  and  the  anti-suffrage  minority  in  his  Cabinet  may 
have  resigned  office  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  his  probable  suc- 
cessor, may  be  In  the  midst  of  forming  a  new  Liberal  Adminis- 
tration pledged  to  bring  In  a  Bill  for  adult  suffrage;  or,  as  ap- 
pears to  the  writer  the  more  likely  course  of  events,  the  anti- 
suffrage  members  of  the  Government  may  have  seen  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  subordinating  their  own  personal  prejudices 
to  the  true  Interests  of  their  party  in  this  crisis.  No  surrender 
of  principle  would  be  called  for.  The  claim  for  Women's  Suf- 
frage rests  upon  principles  which  are  inherent  in  historic  Liber- 
alism; they  are,  in  fact,  among  its  fundamental  theories. 

7  here  Is  a  notable  precedent  for  such  a  change  of  front.  The 
circumstances  In  connection  with  Women's  Suffrage  bear  several 
remarkable  likenesses  to  those  surrounding  a  famous  cause  of  a 
century  ago — Catholic  Emancipation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  then  Premier.  Both  he  and  his  colleague.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  Leader  of  the  Conservative  Government  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  strongly  against  Emancipation;  indeed,  Mr.  As- 
quith has  never  said  anything  so  strong  against  the  modern  claim 
as  the  Iron  Duke  did  against  the  old  one.  Yet  when  these  states- 
men were  once  convinced  that  the  question  was  an  urgent  one, 
that  It  was  an  absolute  necessity  of  the  age,  they  not  only  with- 
drew their  opposition,  but  actually  brought  in  and  carried  through 
all  Its  stages  a  Government  Bill  to  remove  the  disabilities  of 
the  Catholics. 

The  history  of  the  stirring  events  which  have  led  up  to  the 
present  Cabinet  crisis — for  It  is  no  less — may  be  briefly  re- 
counted. 
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The  cause  of  Women's  Suffrage  has  labored  under  a  curious 
disability  in  England;  it  has  not  been  a  party  question.  This  is 
one  of  the  respects  in  which  It  has  resembled  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. The  Suffragists  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  scattered 
among  the  ranks  of  all  parties;  there  has  been,  therefore,  a  lack 
of  driving  power  behind  it.  Conservatives  have  distrusted  It 
from  a  party  point  of  view,  because  so  many  Liberals  and  Labor 
men  have  given  it  an  academic  sort  of  support;  Liberals  have 
viewed  It  with  suspicion,  because,  so  they  averred,  women  were 
"  born  Tories  "  and  were  supposed  to  "  vote  Tory  "  In  municipal 
elections.    Neither  side  would  touch  It  officially. 

After  fifty  years  of  fruitless  constitutional  agitation,  Christa- 
bel  Pankhurst  came  on  the  scene  and  brought  to  the  service  of 
a  despairing  cause  her  strong,  clear,  trained  young  brain;  her 
knowledge  of  law  and  a  political  insight  which.  In  her  case,  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  extra  faculty.  The  women  of  ad- 
venturous temperament  hailed  her  as  their  leader;  she  had  seen 
the  thing  for  which  they  had  been  blindly  groping.  She  declared. 
In  effect,  that  It  Is  folly  for  the  weaker  side  In  a  struggle  to  agree 
beforehand  that  Its  more  powerful  opponent  shall  lay  down  the 
rules  of  the  game  and  politely  allow  itself  to  be  defeated  by  those 
rules  before  the  battle  Is  half  over.  The  generals  of  Napoleon's 
day  complained  bitterly  of  that  great  adventurer.  They  said  he 
broke  the  rules.  The  charge  was  just.  He  actually  had  the  im- 
pertinence to  behave  as  though  the  business  of  a  general  were  to 
win  battles.  And  he  did  it,  too.  In  defiance  of  the  unfavorable 
criticisms  of  his  enemies,  with  their  marches  and  counter-marches, 
their  cut-and-dried  plans  of  campaign  learned  In  the  military 
schools  of  Europe.  No  wonder  old  campaigners  do  not  approve 
of  Chrlstabel  Pankhurst,  with  her  application  of  Napoleonic 
methods. 

When  two  powerful  parties  appear  to  act  on  an  unspoken 
compact  to  oppose  a  third  one,  less  powerful,  the  latter's  only 
chance  of  beating  them  both  in  the  end  Is  to  prove  to  one  or  the 
other  of  Its  enemies  that,  of  the  two.  It  is  bearing  most  of  the 
loss  and  getting  none  of  the  advantages  of  the  alliance.  The 
commencement  of  "  militant  methods  "  synchronized  with  the 
return  of  the  Liberals  to  power  after  a  long  period  of  Unionist 
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administration.  Their  party,  therefore,  was  the  one  more  vul- 
nerable to  attack  and  to  criticism.  The  agitation  soon  became  an 
exasperation  to  them.  They  had  returned  from  the  polls  flushed 
with  victory  and  full  of  eager  plans  for  long-delayed  reforms, 
only  to  find  themselves  hampered  at  every  turn  by  an  opponent 
who  seemed  ubiquitous  and  whose  ingenuity  in  inventing  fresh 
methods  of  torment  was  almost  diabolical. 

The  "  anti-Government  "  policy  of  the  militant  societies,  al- 
though it  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  had  proved  so  ef- 
fective when  employed  by  O'Connell  and  the  Emancipators,  and 
half  a  century  later  by  Parnell,  puzzled  everybody,  including  ex- 
perienced politicians.  It  is  now  generally  understood,  but  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  even.  Punch  has  had  a  clever  cartoon  on  the 
subject.  The  Judgment  of  Parisette  shows  Lord  Haldane,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  clad  in  classic  draperies, 
simpering,  posing,  and  showing  off  their  graces  and  points  of 
beauty,  while  the  Militant  Suffragist  as  Parisette,  with  a  shep- 
herd's crook,  holds  the  golden  apple  in  her  hand  and  looks 
threateningly  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  three  eminent  members 
of  the  British  Cabinet,  exclaiming:  "  Now,  let  me  see,  which  of 
these  three  is  my  best  friend,  that  I  may  hurl  the  apple  at  him?  " 

In  the  early  days  of  their  conflict  with  the  Government,  hun- 
dreds of  the  militant  methodists  developed  a  fine  gift  for  public 
speaking,  using  the  weapons  of  ridicule  and  of  repartee  with 
great  success  and  sang  froid,  attacking  chiefly,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, those  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  their  best  friends.  Whenever  there  was  a  by- 
election  they  were  there  in  the  constituency,  crowds  of  them, 
carrying  placards,  selling  Fotes  for  JVomen,  distributing  litera- 
ture, canvassing  against  the  Liberal  candidate.  Pretty  and  well- 
dressed  girls  held  rival  outdoor  meetings  under  the  very  nose  of 
the  candidate  and  explained  to  the  amused  and  Interested  crowds 
that  Mr.  X — 's  personal  opinions  were  of  no  use  to  Suffragists; 
If  he  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  he  could  do  nothing 
for  Suffrage  except  vote  for  a  Bill  which  his  own  leaders  in  the 
Cabinet  would  promptly  kill.  "  Vote  against  the  candidate  of 
the  Liberal  Government  which  refuses  to  give  votes  to  women  1 
Keep  the  Liberal  outl  "  was  the  watchword.    This  was  only  part 
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of  the  game.  All  the  world  has  heard  the  story  of  the  "  inter- 
ruptions "  at  Cabinet  Ministers'  meetings,  the  uproar  caused  by 
the  mere  utterance  of  the  magic  words  "  Votes  for  Women," 
the  ultimate  exclusion  of  women  from  such  meetings  and  the 
continuance  of  the  campaign  by  members  of  the  Men's  Political 
Union  for  Women's  Enfranchisement,  the  Men's  League  for 
Women's  Suffrage  and  similar  societies;  the  waylaying,  ques- 
tioning, badgering  and  tormenting  of  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  armies  of  police  called  out  to  protect  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  themselves  from  a  few  hundreds  of  ladies  of  repu- 
tation and  social  position  going  on  what  they  themselves  were 
pleased  to  describe  as  a  "  peaceful,  unarmed  deputation  to  the 
Prime  Minister."  The  Suffragists  have  not  aimed  at  inflicting 
physical  injuries  on  anybody.  The  force  which  they  have  em- 
ployed is  of  a  much  more  subtle  kind.  They  set  out  to  damage 
the  political  prestige  of  Ministers,  and  they  have  succeeded. 
Over  and  over  again  they  have  made  them  appear  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  country.  When,  in  early  days,  the  women  put 
their  questions  and  waved  their  banners  at  public  meetings,  they 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  audiences  from  the  important  per- 
sonages on  the  platform  and  spoiled  the  carefully-prepared 
speeches.  The  act  of  shutting  them  out  of  meetings  still  further 
lowered  the  dignity  of  Ministers.  It  proved  that  they  could  not 
control  the  audiences,  while  the  Suffragists  themselves  were  able 
to  hold  triumphant  crowded  meetings,  both  indoor  and  outdoor, 
at  which  they  courted  questions  and  dealt  skilfully  with  inter- 
rupters. Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  has  been  surpassed  in  the 
art  of  repartee  by  more  than  one  woman  speaker.  Then,  all 
along,  their  courage,  coolness  and  good-humor  have  appealed  to 
the  crowd,  and  have  inspired  a  respect  in  men  which,  in  England, 
no  other  proof  of  equal  intellectual  powers  has  been  able  to 
command. 

The  tactics,  relentlessly  and  tirelessly  pursued  as  they  were, 
brought  about  the  formation  of  the  "  Conciliation  Committee," 
with  Lord  Lytton,  a  Liberal  Peer,  as  Its  chairman.  Almost  at 
its  inception  it  led  to  a  violent  quarrel,  conducted  through  the 
press,  between  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  then 
Home  Secretary.     The  Committee  drafted  its  Bill,  a  Bill  de- 
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signed  to  enlist  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  support  and  to 
meet  the  greatest  possible  number  of  objections.  The  militants 
hesitated  about  accepting  it,  but  not  for  long.  They  had  hither- 
to made  exactly  the  same  demand  as  the  old  constitutional  non- 
militant  societies;  viz.,  "  Suffrage  on  the  same  terms  as  It  now  Is, 
or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  to  men."  The  Bill's  proposals  did 
not  quite  do  that;  it  was  a  compromise  which  differed  In  unim- 
portant points  only,  and  not  In  principle,  from  the  Suffragists'  de- 
mand. The  Bill  passed  a  House  of  Commons'  second  reading  in 
1910,  and  again.  In  a  slightly  modified  form,  In  191 1,  both  times 
with  great  majorities. 

The  present  British  Cabinet  has  appeared  to  be  hopelessly 
divided  on  the  question  of  votes  for  women.  The  Premier  him- 
self has  never  hesitated  to  avow  his  hostility,  but,  after  a  good 
deal  of  negotiation,  on  the  part  of  the  Conciliation  Committee, 
Mr.  Asquith  at  last  promised  that,  if  the  Bill  were  equally  suc- 
cessful next  year — 19 12 — the  Government  would  give  reasonable 
facilities  for  its  further  stages.  This  promise  was  subsequently 
repeated,  along  with  the  remarkable  statement  that  it  would  be 
kept  "  not  only  In  the  letter  but  In  the  spirit."  A  truce  was  im- 
mediately declared  by  the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union 
and  the  question  seemed  In  a  fair  way  of  being  settled,  peacefully, 
this  year. 

Then,  Into  the  midst  of  an  orderly  and  constitutional  agita- 
tion In  support  of  the  Bill,  the  Premier  launched  his  bomb.  In 
the  words  of  his  colleague,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Bill  was  "  torpedoed." 

Manhod  Suffrage  in  1912  :  the  whole  situation  was  changed  in 
a  single  moment. 

The  Liberal  Government  came  into  power  in  1906  pledged 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  Franchise  Reform,  a  measure  as  eagerly  de- 
sired by  the  Liberal  Party  as  It  is  dreaded  by  the  Unionists.  But 
nobody  supposed  that  Franchise  Reform  meant  Manhood  Suf- 
frage. The  Labor  Party  holds  the  principle  of  Adult  Suffrage, 
but  not  even  the  Labor  Party  had  regarded  this  question  as 
within  the  realm  of  practical  politics.  Manhood  Suffrage  had 
not  been  demanded  by  anybody;  no  organization  had  existed 
for   Its    advocacy;   the    Premier's   announcement   has   been   the 
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greatest  political  surprise  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  adoption  of 
Home   Rule  for  Ireland. 

The  militants  Instantly  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
reply  to  the  demand  for  votes  for  women  had  been  an  offer  of 
more  votes  for  men.  They  have  not  scrupled  to  accuse  the 
Premier  of  bad  faith  and  of  laying  a  trap  for  them.  In  this 
accusation  they  were  supported  by  the  Unionist  press.  Mr.  As- 
qulth  maintained  that  his  promise  stood;  the  women  concluded 
that  It  had  become  worthless,  and,  In  proof,  quoted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject.  The 
only  thing  that  was  perfectly  clear  to  the  unprejudiced  observer 
was  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  made  a  very  frank  admis- 
sion of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Suffragists;  It  required  the 
most  powerful  torpedo  In  the  fleet  to  destroy  their  Bill.  As  Is 
now  patent,  the  same  torpedo  may  also  destroy  the  present  re- 
gime. For,  In  addition  to  the  threatened  opposition  of  the  Labor 
Party,  It  Is  a  significant  fact  that,  although  It  Is  now  three  months 
since  the  Premier  made  his  announcement,  the  Liberals  have 
maintained  an  ominous  silence  about  it.  The  party  whip  Is  a 
powerful  weapon,  but  a  measure  of  first-class  Importance  which 
does  not  command  great  and  spontaneous  enthusiasm  Is  a  danger 
to  the  party  which  adopts  It. 

The  militant  Suffragists  have  decided  that  they  will  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  the  Conciliation  Bill;  they  consider 
that  It  has  now  become  a  positive  danger.  For  If  men  are,  hence- 
forth, to  be  enfranchised  on  the  ground  of  their  manhood,  then 
women  must  be  enfranchised  on  the  ground  of  their  womanhood 
and  not  on  a  mere  occupation  or  rate-paying  basis.  The  Premier 
had  pointed  out,  very  early  in  the  dispute,  that,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Manhood  Bill,  It  would  be  open  to  any  friend  of 
Women's  Suffrage — to  a  Cabinet  Minister  even — to  move  an 
amendment  which  would  make  the  measure  apply  equally,  or  in 
modified  form,  to  women.  They  replied,  and  with  every  justi- 
fication, that  such  a  radical  change  in  the  Constitution  could  not 
be  brought  about  by  a  mere  amendment;  It  would  require  all  the 
weight,  all  the  authority,  all  the  parliamentary  machinery  of  a 
strong  Government  behind  it.  As  its  defeat  would  not  Involve 
the  defeat  of  the  Government,  moderate  or  timid  supporters  on 
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the  Liberal  side  would  feel  free  to  vote  against  such  an  amend- 
ment; while  tacked  on,  as  it  would  be,  to  a  big  Liberal  measure 
of  a  highly  contentious  sort,  Unionist  supporters  of  Women 
Suffrage  would  not  vote  for  it  either.  It  would  be  neither  a 
non-party,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  a  party  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion; the  Suffragists  would  fall  between  two  stools. 

The  women  demand  an  assurance  that  the  Manhood  Bill  will 
not  be  introduced,  and  in  this  demand,  as  already  stated,  they  are 
being  backed  up  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Labor  Party.  Mili- 
tant tactics  recommenced  immediately.  London  glaziers  must 
have  reaped  a  fine  harvest,  for,  on  the  occasion  of  a  "  deputation  " 
shortly  before  Parliament  adjourned  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
broken  glass  fell  about  like  hail  and  the  district  of  Westminster 
looked  as  though  it  had  undergone  a  siege.  Over  two  hundred 
women  were  sent  to  prison  for  various  periods.  Cabinet  Min- 
isters, once  more,  are  finding  it  difficult  to  get  a  hearing  in  their 
own  meetings  and  they  are  being  accosted,  at  every  turn,  by 
members  of  militant  societies  who  want  ''  replies  "  to  certain 
questions.  And  recently,  the  most  aggressive  of  all  the  cam- 
paigns of  violence  has  commenced. 

Directly  after  the  torpedoing  of  the  Conciliation  Bill,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  he  himself,  with  other 
Ministers,  as  well  as  many  Liberal  M.  P.'s,  was  about  to  begin  a 
great  campaign  in  the  country  for  Women's  Suffrage.  The  cam- 
paign began;  both  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  made 
spirited  speeches  on  behalf  of  the  principle,  but  the  support  of 
the  Right  Honorable  gentlemen,  so  far  from  saving  the  situa- 
tion, aggravated  it  considerably.  The  Suffragists  had  made  it 
perfectly  clear  beforehand  that  such  a  proceeding.  If  persisted  In, 
would  be  regarded  as  an  insult  added  to  an  injury.  Moreover, 
if  there  is  one  convention  more  sacred  than  another  to  the  Eng- 
lish politician,  of  any  party,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  united  Cabinet 
responsibility.  The  spectacle  of  one-half  of  his  Majesty's  Cabi- 
net campaigning  in  favor  of  a  political  proposal  while  the  other 
half  campaigned  against  it — for  the  "  AntI  "  Ministers  had 
threatened  to  take  the  field — was  too  much  even  for  the  Liberal 
press,  and  as  for  the  Unionist  papers,  they  have  been  almost  in- 
coherent with  amazement.     *'  One  cannot  have  one  Cabinet  on 
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Home  Rule  and  two  Cabinets  on  Women's  Suffrage,"  said  The 
Daily  Chronicle,  a  supporter  of  the  Government.  A  leading  arti- 
cle In  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks:  "  The  deliberate  attempt 
of  Ministers  to  remain  in  office  by  facing  both  ways  would  reduce 
politics  once  for  all  to  a  cynical  game  finally  stripped  of  every 
vestige  of  decency";  while  The  Daily  Telegraph  declared: 
"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  danger,  if  not  defeat,  awaits 
the  Government  in  general,  and  the  Prime  Minister  in  particu- 
lar, during  the  coming  session  on  the  question  of  Women's  Suf- 
frage." The  cartoonists,  too,  seized  the  situation.  Punch 
showed  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Harcourt,  back  to  back  on 
the  same  platform,  shouting  to  the  crowds  below: — Mr.  Lloyd 
George :  ''  Votes  for  Women  I  Don't  you  listen  to  my  Esteemed 
Colleague!"  Mr.  Harcourt:  "No  Votes  for  Women  I  My 
Esteemed  Colleague  is  talking  nonsense!  "  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette had  a  cartoon  of  Mr.  Ralph  Cleaver:  "  Thin  Ice — falling 
out  before  falling  in."  The  Premier  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  guise  of  errand  boys,  each  with  a  basket  on  his 
arm,  containing  in  the  one  case,  "  Home  Rule,"  and  in  the  other, 
"  Disestablishment,"  are  engaged  in  a  wordy  warfare  on  the  ice 
— female  suffrage — which  cracks  under  and  all  around  them, 
while  the  other  small  boy  members  of  the  Cabinet  hurry  up  to 
the  dangerous  spot  from  all  sides;  Mr.  Redmond  stands  gesticu- 
lating on  the  bank,  in  safety. 

The  leaders  of  the  Suffragists  attached  no  Importance  at 
the  time  to  those  signals  of  distress;  they  stated  their  belief  that 
the  ostensible  conflict  was  nothing  more  serious  than  a  sham 
fight.  Intended  to  lure  their  party  away  from  the  agitation  against 
the  Manhood  Bill  by  tempting  It  to  follow  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of 
a  Cabinet  Minister's  leadership.  But  the  facts  which  made  even 
a  sham  fight  possible  still  remain,  and  the  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  offering  all  sorts  of  solutions  of  the  difficulty. 

A  section  of  the  Liberal  press,  which,  at  first,  could  see  no 
serious  obstacles  to  the  "  amendment "  plan,  has  offered  Its  sug- 
gestion. The  referendum!  Why  not  refer  the  matter  to  a 
plebiscite?  But,  as  other  equally  important  party  journals  have 
pointed  out.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  Liberal  Cabinet  to  em- 
ploy the  referendum  In  order  to  get  themselves  out  of  a  tem- 
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porary  difficulty.  The  Daily  News,  which  Is  always  regarded  as 
a  semi-official  organ  of  the  party,  talks  very  plainly  and  says  that 
to  use  the  referendum  would  be  a  "  marked  breach  of  honor." 
It  is,  indeed,  only  a  few  short  months  since  Liberals  were  en- 
gaged in  denouncing  the  referendum  In  the  strongest  possible 
terms.  The  occasion  was  when  the  Unionist  Opposition  sug- 
gested It  as  the  best  available  means  of  settling  the  question  of  the 
veto  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

From  the  Suffragist  point  of  view  the  referendum  suggestion 
was  not  without  its  value.  It  has  proved  the  chief  instrument  in 
breaking  down  the  unspoken  agreement  between  the  two  great 
parties.  The  Unionist  press  has  made  fierce  attacks  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, incidentally,  of  course,  championing  the  women's  cause, 
and  exposing,  for  the  first  time  in  the  daily  press,  the  insincere 
treatment  which  their  cause  has  received  from  the  Liberals. 

This  article  has  mentioned  two  possible  courses  which  lie 
before  the  Cabinet;  but  a  third  still  remains  to  be  dealt  with. 
Hints  have  been  thrown  out  to  the  effect  that,  finding  their  pro- 
gramme somewhat  overweighted  with  measures  of  first-class  im- 
portance, Ministers  are  contemplating  the  sacrifice  of  one  or 
more  of  them.  Neither  Welsh  Disestablishment  nor  Irish  Home 
Rule  could  be  dropped,  the  Government  Is  too  deeply  pledged; 
but  the  proposed  Manhood  Suffrage  Bill  has  no  particular  friends 
and  many  enemies;  a  Plural  Voting  Bill  might  take  Its  place  and 
thus  fulfil  the  Government's  promise  of  Franchise  Reform.  The 
Suffragists  are  on  the  watch,  of  course.  Unless  such  a  Bill  could 
be  proved  innocent  of  any  intention  or  any  loophole  for  bestowing 
more  votes  on  men,  the  services  of  the  Labor  Party  would,  once 
more,  be  commandeered  to  wreck  it.  Militant  tactics  would  con- 
tinue, and  the  Government  would  have  to  face  the  toils  and  anxie- 
ties of  the  session  with  the  energetic  guerrilla  warfare  harassing 
them  on  every  side,  while  attempts  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of 
technical  breaches  of  the  law  and  of  petty  offences  would  recoil, 
more  heavily  than  ever,  on  themselves. 

By  pursuing  some  such  course,  however,  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing could  be  delayed,  but  not  for  long.  Men  of  all  parties  are 
now  agreed  that  the  question  must  be  settled.  For  many  years, 
there  has  constantly  been  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  in  favor  of  the  principle,  and  the  last  Conciliation  Bill  was 
actually  the  eighth  measure  for  Women's  Suffrage  which  had 
obtained  a  large  second  reading  majority.  These  facts  form  a 
grave  national  scandal,  and  now  that  the  Suffragists  have  dragged 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  procedure  into  the  light  of  day, 
and  demonstrated  how  easily  it  can  be  made  Into  a  method  of 
indefinitely  delaying  urgently  demanded  reform,  they  tend  to 
bring  Parliament  Itself  Into  contempt  and  to  weaken  the  author- 
ity of  Government  by  Cabinet.  Whenever  the  time  comes  for  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  therefore,  the  Liberal  Party  will  be  com- 
pelled to  tackle  the  question;  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
evade  taking  up  a  definite  position,  for  or  against. 

But,  to  use  an  expressive  slang  phrase — "  They  have  queered 
their  own  pitch."  Adult  Suffrage  was  not  "  practical  politics  " 
four  months  ago.  At  one  bound,  thanks  to  the  panic-stricken 
action  of  a  statesman  who  was,  apparently,  determined  to  beat 
his  women  opponents  at  any  cost.  It  has  reached  that  stormy  yet 
fervently-desired  region.  Incidentally,  the  British  Labor  Party 
has  given  the  older  parties  in  the  State  a  much-needed  lesson  in 
political  chivalry.  A  Liberal  Cabinet  evidently  did  not  foresee 
any  possibility  that  working-men  might  refuse  to  accept  a  politi- 
cal boon  at  the  cost  of  treachery  to  their  women  colleagues.  Yet 
this  unforeseen  thing  has  happened. 

And  now,  whenever  the  moment  may  come  for  the  Liberal 
Government  to  "  appeal  to  the  country,"  it  will  be  met  with  an 
urgent  demand,  on  the  part  of  the  Labor  Party,  for  Adult  Suf- 
frage, a  demand  which  Liberals  will  find  extremely  difficult  to 
parry.  One-half  has  already  been  offered;  that  particular  half 
could  not,  in  the  future,  be  refused.  The  Women  Suffragists  may 
be  trusted  to  look  after  the  other  half! 
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Anna  Garlin  Spencer 

A  LECTURER  on  educational  topics  was  once  riding 
over  a  bleak  hill  In  New  England  to  reach  an  evening 
appointment  and  fell  Into  conversation  with  her  young 
driver,  who  was  secured  for  the  occasion  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  livery  stable  because  he  "  couldn't  spare  a  man  to  go  so  fur." 
Talking  with  the  lad,  the  lady  ascertained  that  he  was  regularly 
employed  In  the  mill  which  loomed  so  large  In  the  valley  land- 
scape they  were  leaving  behind,  and  that  he  had  learned  to  drive 
so  as  to  get  an  odd  job  now  and  then  when,  as  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  ''  mills  shut  down  "  for  any  reason.  The  boy  was 
frank  and  somewhat  boastful  about  his  family  affairs.  His 
father  "  worked  in  the  mill,"  he  said,  "  was  a  weaver;  got  nine 
to  ten  dollars  every  week."  His  sister  worked  too;  she  "  got  as 
much  as  five  or  six  dollars  most  weeks."  His  brother  was  be- 
ginning and  he  got  sometimes  a  dollar  and  a  half.  His  aunt, 
"  she  lived  with  them,  and  she  was  awful  smart,  most  the  best 
weaver  In  the  mill,"  and  she  got  eleven  or  twelve  dollars  a  week 
and  "  didn't  have  to  pay  hardly  any  fines,  she  was  so  careful." 
"And  your  mother?"  asked  the  lady;  "what  does  she  do?" 
"Oh,"  answered  the  boy  proudly,  "she  ain't  in  the  mill;  she 
used  to  work  out,  but  she  don't  have  to  now — we  take  care  of 
her."  "Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  questioner,  "she  does  not  work; 
how  nice  that  is."  "  Why,  yes,  she  does  work,  too,"  said  the 
boy  rather  resentfully,  "  she  works  all  the  time — she's  the  best 
mother  in  town;  she  takes  care  of  the  house  and  cooks  for  us 
and  puts  up  our  dinners  and  mends  the  clothes  and  does  every- 
thing." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  inquiring  economist,  "  I  see,  she  is  most 
useful — and  what  wages  does  she  get?"  "Why,  she  don't  get 
wages  at  all,"  responded  the  boy,  beginning  to  be  a  bit  confused, 
"  she  does  the  things  In  the  house.  She  works,  of  course  she 
does,  but  there  ain't  no  money  into  It."  "  Oh,  I  see,"  again  said 
the  lady,  and  closed  the  brief  Interview  with  the  conventional 
hope  that  they  were  all  kind  to  the  best  mother  in  town. 

462 
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A  young  couple,  just  nearing  the  wedding  day,  were  dis- 
cussing ways  and  means  relative  to  housekeeping  In  that  delight- 
fully engrossing  manner  suited  to  the  Intimate  character  of  the 
situation.  Not  "  standards  of  living  "  was  the  subject  in  hand, 
but  how  "  he  "  and  "  she  "  were  to  live  together  in  the  new  Para- 
dise they  were  to  enter.  They  had  reached  the  critical  stage 
when  the  parallel  columns  of  "  must  haves  "  and  "  want  to 
haves,"  being  set  down  with  careful  precision,  mount  up  so 
frightfully  in  the  sum  total.  Having  in  mind  the  small  salary  of 
an  instructor  In  college,  they  soon  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  things  one  must  do  without  are  far  more  numerous  than 
those  one  can  secure.  Suddenly  the  bride-to-be  exclaimed:  "  But, 
Henry,  we  are  trying  to  put  all  the  things  we  have  both  had  and 
both  want  into  one  Income.  You  are  earning  $2,000  and  I  am 
earning  $900  and  that  is  $2,900,  and  not  just  your  $2,000.  Can't 
I  earn  something,  too,  so  we  won't  have  to  do  without  so  many 
things?"  "No,  indeed,  my  beloved  one,"  said  the  groom-to- 
be,  "  I  should  despise  myself  if  I  could  not  take  care  of  you, 
and  properly.  No,  you  can  never  earn  outside  the  home  after 
we  are  married."  "  But — but,"  faltered  the  beloved  one,  "  you 
see  we  have  not  yet  allowed  anything  for  domestic  help  in  either 
of  our  lists.  We  should  have  to  have  a  scrubwoman  and  a 
laundress  and  that  would  cost  something  even  with  no  maid, 
and  it  mounts  up  frightfully  without  that.  Couldn't  I  do  some- 
thing to  earn  as  well  as  do  all  the  housework  to  save?"  The 
answer  came  with  hesitancy:  "Of  course,  you  ought  to  have  a 
maid;  but  I  don't  see  how  we  can  afford  It  just  at  first.  Of 
course,  I  shall  earn  more  later  on,  and  with  you  to  inspire  me 
very  soon.  I  don't  know  how  these  household  things  are  man- 
aged. My  father,  you  know,  was  a  minister  with  a  small  salary 
and  mother  did  everything  about  the  house.  Is  it  very  hard?  " 
he  asked  tenderly.  "  Perhaps  not,"  she  said;  "  you  know  I  have 
been  at  school  and  college  and  teaching  and  I  don't  really  know; 
but  I  shall  learn  to  do  everything  perfectly,  of  course,  and  make 
the  little  home  what  it  should  be.  But  that  does  not  seem  to 
make  me  save  more  than  the  maid's  wages  and  what  her  food 
might  cost.  We  still  have  to  do  without  a  frightful  lot  of  things 
we  both  want  and  are  used  to."     "  Well,  you  can't  earn  money 
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outside  anyway,"  he  settled  the  question.  "  People  would  talk 
and  with  justice,  as  if  I  were  a  poor  sort  of  husband  if  I  couldn't 
take  care  of  you."  The  young  wife  acquiesced  and  began  soon 
to  engage  in  much  hard  work  that  had  "  no  money  into  it  "  in 
order  to  make  the  home  of  which  they  were  both  so  proud.  The 
only  times,  however,  when  she  was  fully  convinced  that  she  was 
"  supported  "  were  the  occasions  when  she  needed  some  article 
of  dress  and  had  to  mention  the  fact  to  her  husband,  who,  think- 
ing she  "  looked  lovely  in  anything,"  was  often  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  women's  wardrobes  had  sometimes  to  be  replenished. 
And  the  larger  income  the  young  professor  in  time  earned  was 
more  than  swallowed  up  by  the  demands  of  the  fast-coming  chil- 
dren.    Hence,  her  saving  by  working  was  still  essential. 

A  married  couple  with  no  children,  he  a  doctor,  and  she  a 
music  teacher,  continuing  professional  work  after  marriage,  had 
a  combined  Income  allowing  more  than  ordinary  freedom  of  ex- 
penditure. One  day  there  came  a  crisis  in  their  lives  which  In- 
volved both  professional  and  economic  questions.  The  hus- 
band received  a  flattering  call  from  a  well-known  physician  in  a 
large  city  to  become  junior  partner,  with  the  prospect  of  becom- 
ing his  successor  later  on.  The  offer  did  not  secure  for  the  first 
few  years  a  much  larger  Income  than  the  doctor  alone  was  earn- 
ing and  not  so  large  as  her  additional  income  made  their  joint 
possession.  It  was  reasonably  certain,  however,  that  the  eco- 
nomic advance  would  be  very  considerable  after  the  first  years 
and  that  the  position  would  give  the  young  doctor  a  most  envi- 
able place  In  his  profession.  There  was  no  question  In  the  mind 
of  the  husband  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  as  he  joyously 
read  aloud  to  his  wife  the  letter  from  the  distinguished  physician 
and  his  Intended  reply.  To  have  such  recognition  of  his  pro- 
fessional standing  while  still  under  forty  was  indeed  a  good  for- 
tune which  could  not  fall  to  cause  elation.  His  wife  was  sym- 
pathetic and  rejoiced  with  him  In  this  proof  of  his  powers;  but 
he  could  not  fail  to  notice,  after  a  while,  that  she  was  not  as 
entirely  happy  as  he  In  the  prospect  of  the  change.  "  What  Is 
it,  wife?"  he  asked  at  last;  ''don't  you  like  the  big  city  this 
will  make  us  live  In?  "  "  Oh,"  she  answered,  "  any  place  where 
we  both  are,  and  you  are  happy  and  useful>  would  be  home 
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to  me;  but  my  own  work — what  of  that?  I  know  the  conditions 
in  this  city  you  are  called  to;  it  has  a  big  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  crowding  of  its  graduates  into  the  teaching  field  each 
year  would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  any  stranger  to  get  a 
chance  for  pupils.  I  might  some  day  break  into  the  line,  but  not 
for  a  long  time  and  only  then  if  I  could  work  up  some  specialty 
of  teaching  not  now  overcrowded;  and  that  would  mean  that  I 
must  myself  study  and  that  would  be  too  expensive  with  the 
income  you  are  offered.  You  know,"  she  added,  with  the  gentle 
deference  to  men's  pride  which  all  wise  and  loving  women  prac- 
tise, "  I  have  paid  for  the  extra  maid  service  and  my  own  per- 
sonal expenses,  as  I  should  do,  with  my  separate  income,  and  I 
can  see  that  it  may  be  difficult  for  me,  for  us,  to  manage  affairs 
on  the  new  basis."  *'  Why,  wife,"  he  said,  with  evident  dis- 
appointment, "  I  supposed,  of  course,  you  would  feel  with  me 
that  my  professional  advance  and  the  permanent.  If  not  present, 
Increase  In  Income  which  it  would  bring  were  wholly  your  gain 
as  well  as  mine.  If  you  have  more  leisure,  by  reason  of  not 
teaching,  I  suppose  you  could  easily  do  some  of  the  things  you 
hire  help  for  now  and,  of  course,  I  should  do  everything  I  could 
to  have  you  miss  nothing.  You  must  keep  up  with  your  music 
all  you  can,  for  your  own  and  our  friends'  enjoyment;  but  I  sup- 
pose we  couldn't  afford  lessons  yet  awhile.  I  shall  have  to  brush 
up  a  bit  at  the  hospital  and  learn  the  ways  of  the  city-folk  In  my 
profession,  and  that  will  cost  something,  I  am  afraid.  But 
surely  you  appreciate  how  great  an  opportunity  this  is  for  both 
of  us?"  "Yes,"  of  course  she  "  appreciated,"  and  equally  of 
course  she  did  housework  and  sewing  and  mending  which  she 
hated,  instead  of  teaching  music  which  she  loved,  during  the 
years  when  such  sacrifice  was  necessary.  She  did  not  enjoy, 
however,  overhearing  one  of  his  family  say  to  her  husband: 
"  Well,  one  thing,  Doc,  I  am  glad  of,  this  move  breaks  up  Fan- 
nie's  teaching.  It  queers  a  man  to  have  his  wife  work  after  mar- 
riage and  it's  lucky  you  left  that  village  when  you  did  and  had 
your  home  where  she  couldn't  keep  on  doing  what  would  make 
every  man  wonder  what  was  the  matter  with  you."  It  crossed 
the  mind  of  the  woman  who  was  valiantly  trying  to  acquire  be- 
lated efficiency  In  managing  a  household,  and  one  in  which  a 
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doctor's  irregularity  made  three  meals  a  day  a  serious  proposi- 
tion, that  her  present  occupations  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
"  work  ";  but,  obviously,  they  could  not  be  real  labor  since  she 
was  now  being  "  taken  care  of  "  for  the  first  time  in  her  mar- 
ried life  I 

Another  couple  started  out  on  their  wedding  day  with  a 
clearly  defined  plan  which  marked  them  as  "  new  "  and  *'  dif- 
ferent." They  were  both  artists;  he  also  an  instructor  in  an  art 
school  of  distinction.  All  went  well  in  their  mutual  regard  for 
each  other's  work,  "  self-reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each  " 
their  living  formula.  All  went  well  until  the  children  came. 
Then  it  became  clear  that  it  was  not  right  to  have  little  ones 
tumbling  around  in  a  studio,  however  picturesque  it  might  be, 
and  sleeping  behind  screens  that  shut  out  no  sound  of  hilarious 
callers  in  the  late  evening,  and  subject  to  the  gastronomic  haz- 
ards of  irregular  breakfasts,  "  Bohemian  lunches  "  and  "  din- 
ners out."  These  things  were  eminently  satisfactory  to  the 
parents,  both  of  whom  loved  to  do  the  unexpected  and  take  the 
consequences,  sure  for  them  to  be  far  happier  or  funnier  than 
any  planned-for  arrangeinent  could  be.  But  they  did  not  suit 
the  needs  of  little  people.  They  must  be  brought  up  in  a  "  regu- 
lar manner,"  terrible  "  straight  jacket  "  as  this  seemed  to  be  to 
the  lovers  who  were  responsible  for  those  infants.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  wish  on  either  side  to  shirk  parental  duty;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  neither  could  wink  out  of  sight  the  fact  that 
the  proper  care  of  the  babies  required  an  immense  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  both  parents,  and  a  revolution  in  her  way  of  life 
for  the  mother.  It  was  clear  that  economic  responsibility  for 
the  household  must  be  given  over  wholly  to  the  husband,  who 
had  a  steady  salary,  as  well  as  a  greater  capacity  to  do  the  con- 
ventional things  that  sell  readily.  Yet  he,  as  well  as  she,  he 
more  than  she  (such  was  his  rare  grace  of  humility  in  view  of 
another's  powers)  realized  that  hers  was  the  finer  insight  and 
the  rarer  touch  in  expression,  hers  the  spark  of  genius  most 
likely  to  be  recognized  after  she  was  dead,  if  not  before.  It 
chafed  that  she  must  stop  steady  growth  just  in  the  morning  time 
of  her  development,  and  lose  technique  for  want  of  use,  and  dis- 
miss thronging  visions  because  it  was  time  to   feed  the  baby. 
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So  infatuated  were  they  with  their  art  and  with  each  other  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  children,  blessed  encumbrances  as  they 
both  felt  them  to  be,  the  studio  life  together  would  have  wrought 
out  a  companionship  rare  in  its  adjustment  of  each  to  each  and 
of  both  to  an  ideal.  As  it  was,  they  planted  a  home  in  the 
suburbs  where  it  would  be  "  healthy  for  the  children  "  and,  as 
the  income  was  small,  even  with  all  the  man  could  do,  the  wife 
and  mother  set  ardently  to  work  to  do  all  the  housework  and 
take  care  of  the  children  in  the  best  manner  possible.  And  lo, 
and  behold,  she  found  she  liked  it!  Welling  up  from  her  sub- 
conscious self  in  proud  delight  at  her  cooking  and  her  gardening 
and  her  sewing  and  her  teaching  of  the  little  ones,  rapidly  be- 
coming a  charming  quartette,  came  a  deep  satisfaction,  not  only 
at  the  well-being  of  the  family  for  which  the  service  was  under- 
taken, but  also  in  the  perfection  of  her  service  itself.  As  she 
remarked  often  to  her  husband  when  a  new  housewifely  talent 
displayed  itself  almost  unbidden:  *'  I  feel  all  my  ancestral  moth- 
ers patting  me  on  the  head  and  saying,  '  Now,  Winifred,  you  are 
doing  something  useful  in  the  world — at  last  you  amount  to 
something.'  " 

The  easel  stood  untouched  for  days  together;  and  the  sunrise 
dreams  of  how  a  picture  might  look  chased  themselves  away  as 
she  blithely  ministered  to  her  flock.  But,  in  moments  of  quiet, 
when  the  children  slept,  or  as  they  picnicked  together  in  the 
deep  woods  where  the  teasing  sunbeams  called  for  her  brush 
to  hold  them  in  lasting  beauty,  she  had  the  old  craving  for  self- 
expression.  Her  husband  never  ceased  to  bewail  the  sacrifice, 
and  viewed  with  jealous  eye  the  professional  success  of  women 
much  her  inferiors,  unable  to  help  feeling  that  something  was 
wrong,  if  her  rare  insight  and  lovely  interpretation  were  to  be 
wholly  lost.  "  By  and  by,"  was  her  watchword,  "  by  and  by 
when  the  chicks  are  grown."  He  offered  her  a  "  Sabbatical 
year  "  in  which  she  should  have  the  studio  and  he  the  suburban 
home  and  its  cares;  but  her  merry  refusal  to  subject  the  chil- 
dren's digestion  to  his  brilliant  but  erratic  cooking,  and  their 
health  and  teaching  to  his  well-meaning  but  clumsy  direction,  was 
clearly  wise.  "  If  we  were  rich  and  could  afford  good  servants 
and  the  best  possible  caretakers  for  the  children,  and  I  could  thus 
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have  peace  of  mind  for  a  good  day's  work,  it  would  do  to  keep 
on  painting,  to  try  to  be  both  a  constantly  growing  artist  and  a 
serviceable  house-mother.  But  you  know  that  for  me  to  depend 
upon  selling  pictures  enough  to  pay  for  the  horribly  regular  de- 
mand for  wages  for  such  helpers  would  be  a  fatal  gamble  in 
futures.  Besides,"  the  mother  said,  with  shining  eyes,  "  just 
here  and  now  the  things  I  do  keep  me  close  to  the  babies,  and  it 
is  not  clear  that  anything  is  better  worth  doing  than  that."  So, 
to  the  tune  of  "  By  and  by  when  the  chicks  grow  up,"  she  an- 
swers the  beckoning  of  breeze  and  sky  and  brook  and  tree  and 
vows  to  keep  tryst  with  them  when  she  has  leisure  to  "  tell  again 
the  tale  "  they  tell  to  her.  In  her  heart,  however,  she  knows 
that  she  will  always  record  some  loss  on  the  art-side  for  this  long 
interim  of  practical  work. 

These  tales  hint  the  difference  between  the  approach  of  men 
and  women  to  vocational  work.  A  man,  as  a  rule,  fulfils  his 
father-office  best  by  choosing  wisely  one  vocation,  and  holding 
to  It,  perfecting  himself  In  it  and  taking  all  the  opportunities  It 
offers  for  advancement,  and  constantly  confining  to  It  his  faithful 
effort.  The  average  woman,  In  ordinary  circumstances,  fulfils 
her  mother-office  best  by  choosing  to  make  her  personal  voca- 
tion secondary  to  the  duties  of  home-making  and  motherhood. 
Two  firsts  there  cannot  be;  two  devotions  occupying  the  same 
supreme  position  at  the  same  moment.  And  the  conscientious 
mother,  of  whom  there  are  many  more  than  are  numbered 
among  the  careless,  never  fails  to  put  the  home  comfort  and 
the  children's  welfare  first.  Miss  Tarbell's  arraignment  of  the 
"  uneasy  woman  "  who  sacrifices  others  to  herself  Is  far  better 
suited  to  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  city.  In  which  the  pleas- 
ure-loving of  every  other  locality  in  the  United  States  come  to 
spend  their  money  and  make  a  show,  than  It  is  to  the  average 
life  In  America,  in  which  the  rarest  of  exceptions  Is  the  woman 
who  serves  herself  first  and  best  at  the  table  of  life's  opportuni- 
ties. The  spinster  of  to-day,  educated  and  successful  in  voca- 
tional choice  and  work.  Is  following  after  men  In  new  fields  of 
Individual  achievement  and  playing  her  part  well.  The  wife  and 
rriother  of  to-day,  educated  and  equally  successful  before  mar- 
riage in  vocational  choice  and  work,  is  doing  something  far  more 
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significant,  if  less  picturesque.  She  is  blazing  a  new  way  of 
life-adjustment.  She  is  experiencing  far  more  than  she  under- 
stands; is  experimenting  with  far  greater  success  than  clear- 
ness of  interpretation;  is  feeling  her  way  to  the  future  double 
"  sphere  "  of  womanhood,  led  by  a  sure  instinct  of  love  and 
duty.  Her  heroism  of  pioneer  adventure  in  a  new  way  of  so- 
cial service  will  be  appreciated  only  after  the  ''  woman  move- 
ment "  becomes  past  history. 

The  approach  of  man  to  vocational  effort  is  single.     Into  the 
life  of  every  woman  who  attains  full  experience  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  her  nature  there  comes  a  vocational  divide.     On  one  side 
is  the  road  leading  to  uninterrupted  advance  in  her  chosen  ca- 
reer or  accepted  work;  on  the  other  side  is  the  road  leading 
to  the  hearth  fire  which  most  often  she  must  tend  if  it  is  to  be 
kept  bright;  and  to  the  voices  of  children  clamoring  for  admis- 
sion to  the  gates  of  life  she  alone  can  open.    At  the  upmost  reach 
of  choice  on  that  vocational  divide,  she  must  balance  the  claims 
for  self-expression  on  the  one  side,  for  family  service  on  the 
other.     Physical  motherhood  itself,  among  healthy  women  who 
live   wisely,    presents   small   obstacles   to   continuous    vocational 
work.    As  a  distinguished  sociologist,  a  man,  has  said:  "These 
experiences  need  cause  no  more  interruption  than  the  occasional 
illnesses  or  need  for  occasional  rest  on  the  part  of  men."     Most 
women  of  to-day  are  not  invalids,  and  child-bearing  is  a  natural 
process;  and  the  present  attention  to  the  muscular  development 
of  girls  and  the  checking  of  tendencies  that  make  for  "  nerves  " 
will,   and  do   now,   insure   for  the  average  woman  a  safe  and 
comparatively  easy  maternity.     The  pathological  conditions  of 
much  manual  work  that  still  give  women  disease  and  prevent 
healthy  motherhood  do,  indeed,  present  social  problems.     But 
it   is   not   physical  motherhood   that  makes   it   difficult   for  the 
teacher   or   other  professional  woman,   or   the   woman   in   the 
counting-room  or  secretary's  position,  to  keep  on  with  her  chosen 
work  after  marriage  and  maternity.    Several  reasonable  "  leaves 
of  absence  "  would  adjust  that  matter.     What  constitutes  the 
difficulty  is  not  getting  the  children  here,  but  taking  care  of  them 
properly  after  they  are  born.     Neither  are  the  most  serious 
problems  of  adjustment,  in  this  country  at  least,  those  that  con- 
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cern  the  willingness  of  the  husband  to  have  his  wife  retain  the 
freedom  and  joy  of  her  own  self-expression  and  its  convenient 
reward  in  cash.  The  American  husband,  at  any  rate  in  edu- 
cated circles,  is  usually  more  than  willing  that  the  wife  should 
adjust  her  life  to  life's  demands  according  to  her  own  choice,  as 
he  claims  the  right  to  do  for  himself.  The  difficulty  inheres 
in  the  fact  that  neither  parent  can  choose  honorably  any  way  of 
life  that  does  not  place  first  the  economic  and  the  social  and  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  the  family  as  a  whole,  especially  as  that 
concerns  the  offspring.  In  present  conditions,  and  in  those  of 
any  future  in  sight,  and  in  the  case  of  the  average  family,  the 
economic  and  professional  advance  of  the  husband  and  father 
is  the  chief  consideration;  and  the  economic  and  professional  ad- 
vance of  the  mother  secondary  to  the  personal  care  of  the  home 
and  children. 

There  are  but  two  sets  of  conditions  in  which  the  wife  and 
mother  can  pursue  her  own  career  as  uninterruptedly  and  as  in- 
dependently as  can  the  husband  and  father.  These  are,  first, 
the  condition  in  which  the  man  has  a  large  fortune  or  a  large  and 
secure  income.  In  that  case,  he  can  rightfully  supply,  and  she 
rightfully  accept,  the  substitute  care  of  foster-mothers  within 
a  home  which  conscientious  attention  keeps  to  right  stand- 
ards. She  can  thus  be  free  to  sing  her  songs,  paint  her  pictures, 
teach  her  lessons,  write  her  books,  organize  her  social  service, 
or  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  world.  Such  instances  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  common;  they  show  alike  the  growing 
sense  of  justice  in  men  that  can  recognize  values  in  women's 
work,  and  the  growing  administrative  power  of  women  that  en- 
ables them  to  manage  others'  work  instead  of  doing  everything 
for  themselves.  Whether  this  arrangement  leads  always  to  the 
finest  permanent  relationship  between  parents  and  children  is 
another  question.  It  sometimes  does,  and  sometimes  does  not; 
and  the  reasons  for  the  differences  do  not  now  fully  appear. 
The  other  set  of  circumstances  that  leave  the  wife  and  mother  as 
free  as  the  unmarried  woman  to  pursue  a  career  is  that  in  which 
her  genius  Is  so  strong,  and  so  in  the  line  of  public  demand,  that 
she  can  and  does  receive  large  compensation  for  her  work.  A 
prima  donna,  with  a  voice  that  is  liquid  gold  to  be  coined  into 
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great  fortunes,  can  be  a  prolific  mother  and  manage  a  big  and 
comfortable  household,  easily  securing  so  many  "  assistant 
mothers  "  for  her  household  that  no  one  questions  her  right  to 
sing  her  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  whole  world. 

There  is  another  condition  of  family  life,  not  so  uncommon 
as  one  could  wish,  in  which  unusual  burdens  of  care  for  others 
than  the  husband  and  wife  and  children  necessitate  the  continu- 
ance of  paid  work  by  the  wife  and  mother  and  a  constant  and 
difficult  adjustment  of  seemingly  contrary  claims  upon  her 
strength,  in  order  that  the  united  income  may  meet  the  claims 
of  filial  duty  or  other  relationship  of  birth.  There  are  also  the 
conditions,  now  not  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible,  in  which  the  wife 
earns  easily  a  larger  income  than  the  husband  can  earn  and  in 
which  economic  security  and  advance  for  the  family  itself  make 
it  right  and  wise  for  the  vocational  choices  to  revolve  about  her 
work  rather  than  about  his  own,  for  a  part  of  the  time  at  least. 
In  these  cases,  however,  the  man  suffers  at  present  from  the 
gross  injustice  of  inherited  standards,  developed  at  a  time  when 
women  could  not  earn  at  all,  and  he  is  falsely  supposed  to  be  a 
"no  account  person";  when,  if  he  had  an  earning  capacity  of 
exactly  the  same  restricted  order,  and  had  for  a  wife  a  woman 
who  could  only  "  keep  house,"  they  might  live  far  below  their 
present  standards,  and  he  be  considered  worthy  of  honor!  The 
fact  is  that  the  adjustment  of  the  family  life  to  **  Two  heads  in 
council,  two  in  the  tangled  business  of  the  world  "  has  proceeded 
but  a  little  way  toward  full  and  satisfactory  issue.  The  process 
of  adjustment  is  not  at  present  easier  for  the  conscientious  man 
than  for  the  woman  who  desires  to  do  her  full  duty.  The  man 
of  to-day  has  a  feeling,  born  in  him  from  a  past  in  which  "  hus- 
band and  wife  were  one,  and  that  one  the  man,"  that  he  is  not 
doing  his  full  duty  as  a  husband  unless  he  can  make  his  own  in- 
come provide  as  much  comfort  and  happiness  as  each  enjoyed 
when  he  and  his  wife  were  both  earning.  The  world,  com- 
posed mostly  of  people  who  are  conscious  only  of  inherited 
prejudices  and  ideals,  ranks  him  as  a  failure,  or  at  least  as  de- 
ficient in  manliness,  if  his  wife  "  has  to  work."  She  is  conscious 
that  in  carrying  on  a  chosen  career  after  marriage  she  may  often 
place  her  husband  in  a  false  position.    And,  more  than  all,  there 
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must  be  choices  made  when  the  decision  as  to  which  of  the  two 
shall  keep  on  in  an  advantageous  position  and  which  shall  give 
way  for  the  other's  career  must  be  settled. 

The  new  and  finer  quality  of  married  love  which  the  new 
freedom  and  personal  development  of  women  have  given,  the 
higher  and  sweeter  comradeship  in  the  larger  world  of  affairs 
and  ideals  which  husbands  and  wives  now  enjoy,  enable  the 
moral  and  intellectual  elite  among  them  to  settle  these  prob- 
lems as  they  arise  with  mutual  satisfaction.  It  is  not  easy,  how- 
ever, for  even  the  moral  and  intellectual  elite  to  live  in  the  way 
possible  to  the  majority  of  men  and  women  only  in  some  future 
age,  and  to  be  wholly  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  the  common 
misapprehensions  of  their  motives  and  their  ways  of  life.  All 
honor  then  to  the  men  as  well  as  to  the  women  who  live  in  the 
present  what  others  may  attempt  in  the  future. 

Some  of  us  are  sure,  however,  that  the  solution  of  difficulties 
involved  in  the  vocational  divide  in  the  modern  woman's  life 
does  not  lie  along  the  line  of  such  development  of  supreme  spe- 
cialization in  all  women's  work  as  Mrs.  Perkins  Gilman  and  her 
school  advocate.  All  such  theories  presuppose  that  because  with 
a  race  of  healthy  women  motherhood  would  be  but  an  incident 
of  not  serious  physical  experience,  and  because  modern  industry 
has  taken  from  the  home  a  large  share  of  the  work  that  handi- 
craft once  made  its  economic  concern,  therefore  home-making 
and  motherhood  are  so  lessened  in  their  demands  upon  women's 
time  and  strength  as  to  present  in  themselves  small  obstacles  to 
the  continuous  pursuit  of  vocational  work  by  married  women 
with  young  children.  There  has  been  no  such  diminution  of  the 
burden  resting  upon  the  wife  and  mother  as  that  Idea  indicates; 
and  there  is  no  future  in  sight  when  such  radical  and  universal 
lessening  of  that  burden  appears  either  economically  practical  or 
socially  useful. 

The  fact  is  that  the  same  process  which  has  carried  out  of 
the  home  and  specialized  In  the  shop  and  factory  the  spinning 
and  weaving  and  most  of  the  domestic  Industries  of  the  older 
time  has  changed  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  approach  of 
women  to  family  duty,  but  has  not  appreciably  lessened  Its  de- 
mand on  time  and  strength.    The  private  well  gives  place  to  the 
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public  reservoir;  but  eternal  vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  good 
water.  All  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  household  are  now 
at  the  mercy  of  the  public  intelligence  and  public  conscience  and 
each  household  must  contribute  a  perceptible  quota  to  that 
common  stock.  The  place  of  work  for  the  girl-child  and  young 
woman  has  changed  indeed  from  the  home  to  the  shop,  the 
factory  and  the  counting  room,  but  that  very  fact  necessitates  a 
care  and  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  her  natural  guardians 
which  the  old  inherently  protective  work  did  not.  The  school 
has  left  the  hearthstone  and  set  up  its  own  institution  as  an  arm 
of  the  Government;  but  that  means  that  every  careful  and  intel- 
ligent mother  must  learn  more  and  not  less  about  education; 
and  not  only  about  education  in  general  to  fit  her  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  school  committee,  but  more  about  education  as 
applied  to  Johnnie  and  Katie  and  Susie  and  James,  if  she  is 
really  to  do  her  duty  by  them.  The  world  is  no  longer  fenced 
away  from  the  home  by  the  isolation  of  the  separate  household, 
but  has  free  approach,  with  all  its  standards  and  Its  incitements, 
to  childhood  and  youth,  as  never  before.  That  means,  not  that 
parenthood  is  a  less  onerous,  but  that  It  has  become  a  more  dif- 
ficult, function.  The  inference  from  the  facts  of  modern  life 
which  seem  to  Indicate  that  Individual  parenthood  is  no  longer  an 
exacting  and  an  exhausting  functional  service,  but  rather  a  small 
share  of  the  public  duty  of  social  control  of  that  functional  serv- 
ice, is  fallacious.  The  facts  that  Indicate  the  socialization  of 
the  home  do  Indeed  create  a  demand  for  women  to  participate 
actively,  and  with  full  power  of  citizenship,  In  that  social  con- 
trol of  the  home.  It  Is  an  anachronism  most  stupid  and  socially 
retarding  that,  in  an  age  in  which  the  Government  has  actual 
direction  of  the  conditions  of  home  life  and  of  education  and 
all  the  social  services  which  have  been  women's  share  of  action 
and  responsibility  since  society  began,  women  are  held  back  from 
the  full  citizenship  which  can  alone  restore  to  them  their  ancient 
and  honorable  and  well-used  prerogatives. 

All  that  can  be  said  by  the  most  radical  thinkers  concerning 
the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  movement  for  full  freedom  and 
equal  citizenship  for  women  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
truth — that  the  inconsistency  of  woman's  present  disenfranchised 
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position  In  the  United  States  Is  a  moral  dislocation  in  thought 
and  Involves  a  serious  retardation  in  the  growth  and  applica- 
tion of  democratic  Ideals.  The  "  rights "  of  women  should 
have  been  attended  to  as  completely  as  the  rights  of  men  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  just  basis  of  government  was  up 
for  world  discussion.  As  it  is,  this  belated  task  should  be  got 
out  of  the  way  of  human  progress  at  once  so  that  we  can  give 
full  attention  to  duties,  with  rights  taken  for  granted.  This  fact 
does  not  prove,  however,  as  many  seem  to  think,  that  the  voca- 
tional specialization  which  has  been  an  accompaniment  of  the 
development  of  democracy  Is  a  necessary  part  of  It,  for  all  men 
or  all  women  alike.  We  are  suffering  in  our  thinking  In  many 
ways  from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  vast  changes  In  modern  in- 
dustry Induced  by  the  Invention  of  power-driven  machinery,  and 
the  political  evolution  which  has  established  the  rights  of  the 
common  man,  and  Is  establishing  the  rights  of  the  common 
woman.  They  are  not  the  same  movement;  and  the  arguments 
demanded  by  one  are  not  necessarily  suited  to  the  other. 
Miss  Tarbell's  strange  confounding  of  the  "  Business  of  Being 
a  Woman  "  with  the  business  of  being  a  house-mother  is  but 
one  of  the  many  Instances  of  the  confusion  of  thought  which  two 
tremendous  changes,  happening  together,  have  caused.  The 
business  of  being  a  woman  Is  precisely  like  the  business  of  being 
a  man;  namely,  the  development  of  the  highest  and  finest  and 
noblest  personality  possible  with  the  "  raw  material  "  of  evo- 
lution handed  to  one  at  birth  and  In  the  circumstances  In  which 
one  finds  one's  self.  The  business  of  being  a  house-mother  is 
quite  another  thing.  That  Is  a  functional  service  which  makes 
single-eyed  vocational  choice  and  pursuit  Impossible  to  the  aver- 
age woman,  In  the  sense  that  such  a  single  devotion  is  possible 
to  the  average  man;  and  this  for  the  most  obvious  of  reasons, 
namely,  that  the  wife  and  mother  (or  some  competent  substi- 
tute under  her  constant  control  and  guidance)  must  live  so  much 
more  closely  to  the  developing  life  of  childhood  than  can  the 
average  husband  and  father  that  the  obligations  of  family  life 
for  a  considerable  period  of  her  life  must  be  her  first  consid- 
eration. 

The  choices  of  life  now  take  a  more  serious  hold  upon  the 
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enlightened  woman's  life  than  in  more  primitive  times.  When 
there  was  nothing  for  women  to  do  but  marry  for  the  means  of 
subsistence,  the  demand  was  only  to  get  the  "  best  provider  " 
one  could  secure  or  one's  parents  could  choose.  Now  it  is  for 
the  woman  herself  to  decide  whether  she  loves  the  man  more 
than  her  "  pay  envelope."  In  the  past,  the  major  part  of  the 
discipline,  the  ordered  and  useful  activity,  the  real  education  of 
the  children,  was  carried  on  in  and  through  the  family  industries. 
Now  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  prepare  the  child  for  his  or  her 
rightful  place  in  the  world  of  work.  Then  the  school  was  but 
a  slight  addition  to  the  forces  which  were  training  the  child  for 
useful  and  efficient  and  moral  life.  Now  the  school  is  burdened 
more  and  more  with  the  application  of  social  standards  to  the 
life  of  the  individual,  and  its  quality  and  efficiency  are  vital  to 
human  development  as  never  before. 

The  functional  services  of  home-making  and  motherhood 
have  therefore  not  lessened,  but  increased,  in  their  cost  to 
women's  time  and  strength  during  the  years  when  the  children 
are  in  minority.  They  demand  a  deeper  experience  because  they 
are  the  result  of  more  conscious  choices;  and  experience  costs 
sometimes  more  than  mechanical  activity  in  strength  and  con- 
stitutional vigor.  A  closer  and  closer  contact  with,  a  finer  and 
finer  appreciation  of,  child  nature  is  demanded  by  the  new  ap- 
plications of  the  democratic  ideal  to  the  government  of  the  fam- 
ily; and  close  contact  with  a  nature  for  the  development  of  which 
one  is  vitally  responsible  costs  in  time  and  effort.  The  outer 
influences  which  contend  with  parental  control,  and  often  sub- 
merge it,  demand  a  general  knowledge  of  social  conditions  which 
in  itself  militates  against  the  entire  specialization  of  vocational 
work.  All  this  nullifies  the  notion  that,  now  that  industry  has 
gone  out  of  the  home  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  house-mother 
has  an  easy  job,  and  can  go  on  with  her  own  business  outside 
the  home,  with  only  slight  interruptions. 

It  is  said,  "  Of  course  she  can't  now;  but  when  we  get  all 
women  rightly  placed  in  specialties,  and  there  are  enough  *  sub- 
stitutes '  and  '  assistant '  mothers  to  go  around,  and  they  are 
all  well  trained  and  morally  dependable,  each  woman,  like  each 
man,  will  be  able  to  find  the  home  a  place  of  rest  and  not  of 
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work,  and  there  will  be  no  vital  difference  in  vocational  experi- 
ence between  men  and  women."  The  answer  to  this  is  both  eco- 
nomic and  social;  it  deals  with  both  the  mechanism  of  living  and 
the  sources  of  life  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  economic  value  of  the  healthy,  compe- 
tent, expert  house-mother  has  never  yet  been  properly  esti- 
mated. "  Woman's  work  "  has  been  despised  and,  therefore, 
its  value  unknown  because,  and  only  because,  women  for  long 
ages  have  themselves  been  considered  inferior  to  men  and  held 
in  law  and  custom  as  perpetual  minors.  Just  as  the  position  of 
disadvantage  which  Afric-Americans  hold  in  the  United  States 
is  due,  not  to  the  color  of  their  skin,  but  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  once  held  as  slaves,  with  a  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
they  "  had  no  rights  which  a  white  man  was  bound  to  respect," 
scourging  them  like  a  whip,  so  the  real  cause  of  the  disrespect 
shown  toward  the  house-mother's  tasks  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  house-mother  herself  has  but  just  emerged  to  the  position 
of  independent  personality.  All  the  fine  talk  about  the  "  sacred- 
ness  of  motherhood  "  and  the  "  inestimable  value  of  the  woman 
in  the  home  "  has  but  added  hypocrisy  or  unthinking  compli- 
ment to  injustice,  so  long  as  men  were  ashamed  to  be  caught 
tending  their  own  baby,  or  washing  dishes  or  clothes  they  had 
themselves  soiled,  because  such  things  were  "  women's  work." 

An  article  by  an  able  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  alludes 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  as  a  daring  figure  of  speech  that  a  man 
cook  is  sometimes  called  an  "artist";  since  "men  cooks,  how- 
ever well  paid  or  useful,  have  always  been  considered  the  social 
inferiors,  not  only  of  those  whose  appetites  they  gratified,  but 
also  of  every  tradesman  and  artisan  not  engaged  in  the  render- 
ing of  distinctively  personal  services."  This  writer  continues : 
"  It  is  not  that  men  cannot  cook  well  or  cannot  make  clothes 
well  or  are  not  good  domestic  servants  of  every  kind;  it  is  only 
that  these  are  not  '  manly  '  occupations  and  instinct  insists  that 
there  is  something  small,  something  low  or  mean  in  the  man 
who  does  not  make  successful  efforts  to  get  out  of  them."  It  has 
taken  extraordinary  social  demands  to  lift  even  nursing  out  of 
this  position  of  disrespect.  The  lever  of  patriotic  service  to 
soldiers  defending  national  honor  alone  gave  Florence  Nightin- 
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gale  power  to  make  over  this  art  of  personal  service  Into  a  pro- 
fession. And  It  has  taken  all  the  power  of  religious  devotion 
In  philanthropy,  and  the  demands  of  the  medical  profession  for 
Intelligent  lieutenants  In  their  Important  work,  to  keep  It  in 
honor.  It  Is  not  alone  or  chiefly  that  woman's  work  has  been 
so  general  In  character  as  to  be  really  amateur  that  It  has  failed 
to  secure  respect  and  that  there  has  been  "  no  money  Into  It"; 
for  the  majority  of  house-mothers.  In  most  enlightened  lands, 
have  done  their  work  In  the  home  so  well  that  they  have  doubled 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  husbands'  earnings  and  made  a 
unique  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  those  they  served.  The 
real  reason  for  the  lack  of  appreciation  Is  that  men,  as  they  have 
stepped  ahead  of  women  In  Industrial  organization,  have  been 
able  to  choose  what  they  liked  best  as  their  share  of  labor  and 
have  left  the  rest  to  women;  and  have  called  It  an  *' Instinct  " 
that  made  what  they  did  not  like  to  do  "  women's  work."  Not 
only  that,  but  the  personal  service  of  Individual  lives  Is  In  Itself 
not  enticing;  It  Is  often  hard  and  unpleasant.  It  Is  only  glorified 
by  affection  and  the  need  to  give  the  loved  one  the  best  one  has. 
Men,  having  first  and  most  fully  attained  the  position  where  one 
can  serve  the  loved  one  In  a  chosen  single  task.  Instead  of  by  a 
congeries  of  general  services,  have  never  learned  the  value  of 
those  services.  A  poet  says  of  a  woman:  "  The  charm  of  her 
presence  was  felt  when  she  went."  The  economic  value  of  the 
competent  housewife  Is  felt  only  when  she  dies,  and  the  cost 
of  her  hired  substitutes  shows  the  manual  worker  with  young 
children  that  he  '*  must  marry  again  "  because  he  "  can't  afford 
to  do  without  a  wife." 

A  finer  and  more  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  personal 
services  In  the  household  Is  being  developed.  It  Is  now  being 
hammered  Into  the  average  consciousness  by  the  domestic  serv- 
ant problem.  This  problem  Is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  result  of 
the  determination  of  all  women  who  have  had  the  democratic 
public  school  for  teacher  not  to  engage  In  *'  low  and  mean  per- 
sonal service  "  If  they  can  make  "  successful  efforts  "  In  some 
other  form  of  self-support.  We  shall  use  up  relays  of  for- 
eigners of  manifold  races  and  hues  In  the  effort  to  stem  the 
tide  of  democracy,  as,  like  Mrs.  Partington  with  her  broom,  we 
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take  stand  at  the  kitchen  door  and  declare  "  thus  far  and  no 
further."  But  we  shall  all  at  last,  or  our  children's  children, 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  no  work  considered  "  low  or  mean  " 
can  have  the  permanent  service  of  free  women,  any  more  than  of 
free  men,  for  money.    Love  alone  will  buy  It. 

Meanwhile  the  house-mother  and  her  sympathetic  spouse  of 
the  refined,  cultured  and  conscientious  class  of  small  income 
(a  most  imposingly  large  class  In  the  United  States)  are  in  the 
very  trough  of  the  wave  In  respect  to  the  economic  problems  in- 
volved in  the  house-mother's  duty  to  her  family.  The  cost  of 
getting  a  "  trained  nurse  "  for  the  children  Is  prohibitive  for 
any  but  the  rich.  A  "  nursery  governess  "  is  a  luxury  outside 
of  dreams.  The  "  working  housekeeper  "  Is  a  fiction,  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  solutions  of  the  domestic  problem  found 
in  books  of  writers  who  have  no  invalids  or  young  children  in 
the  family.  The  competent  "  general  housemaid  "  Is  rare,  and 
when  found  cherished  as  a  jewel  beyond  price;  often  beyond  the 
price  the  rejoicing  family  can  afford  to  pay!  The  fatal  facility 
of  early  marriage  which  wins  from  the  housewife  all  the  "  good 
girls  "  she  successively  trains,  and  the  more  sure  fatality  that 
makes  the  kitchen  of  the  competent  woman  of  small  means  the 
training-school  for  the  kitchens  of  her  neighbors  who  can  offer 
higher  wages — all  these  things  combine  to  make  the  responsibil- 
ity of  family  life,  even  for  the  minority  who  can  afford  some  do- 
mestic service,  a  serious  matter.  Below  this  economic  line,  at 
the  plane  of  living  where  no  "  hired  help  "  can  be  had  except  in 
direst  emergency,  there  is  a  point  in  the  standard  of  living  where 
no  substitute  of  any  kind  has  been  found,  even  on  the  basis  of 
economic  well-being,  for  the  all-round  service  of  the  house- 
mother. In  a  careful  study  of  many  families  occupying  a  plane 
of  living  just  above  the  want  line,  the  plane  where  self-support 
and  some  slight  saving  are  possible  with  hard  and  constant  strug- 
gle, it  has  been  found  that  the  difference  between  poverty  below 
the  demands  of  health  and  work  efl^iclency,  and  poverty  above 
that  line,  depended  chiefly  upon  two  factors,  namely,  the  faith- 
fulness and  good  character  of  the  father,  and  the  competency 
and  thrift  and  good  temper  of  the  mother.  That  vaguely  stated 
economic  factor,  the  "  efficiency  of  the  wife  and  mother,"  covers 
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a  vast  area  of  service  to  health,  and  to  work  power,  and  to  eco- 
nomic security  and  advance,  a  service  that  knows  no  ''  hour  law  " 
or  ''  minimum  wage."  If,  In  such  a  laborer's  family,  you  under- 
take to  make  good  that  woman's  contribution  during  even  a 
short  illness,  you  leave  a  deficit  In  comfort  and  in  purse  that  halts 
the  economic  progress  of  the  family  for  a  long  period.  This  is 
not  solely  a  proof  of  the  actual  work-power  of  the  woman.  She 
could  not  perhaps  earn  elsewhere  what  she  saves  and  makes 
good  at  home.  It  Is  proof  still  more  of  the  family  benefit  of 
having  family  concerns  of  personal  service  in  the  hands  of  the 
one  most  eager  to  have  it  done  well,  and  nearest  In  sympathy 
to  the  individuals  served. 

Still  further  down  In  the  social  as  well  as  economic  scale,  we 
come  to  the  plane  of  living  where  the  house-mother  does  out- 
side work  to  piece  out  the  low  wage  of  the  father,  and  where 
for  the  children  there  Is  the  dire  choice  of  early  entrance  into 
wage-earning  or  Inadequate  food  and  clothing  supply;  and  here 
you  reach  a  deeper  problem.  The  wage-earning  of  married 
women  with  young  children,  under  present  conditions,  gives  such 
families  less  stability,  less  comfort,  less  moral  protection,  and 
less  home  feeling,  than  those  families  of  very  small  income  In 
which  the  father  earns  just  enough  to  pay  for  the  household  ex- 
penses and  the  mother  gives  herself  to  the  family  work.  More- 
over, the  husband  and  father  In  such  cases  is  more  easily  tempted 
to  shirk  his  family  duties.  Among  a  large  section  of  the  colored 
population,  in  places  where  race  prejudice  makes  it  hard  for 
men  to  get  work,  the  wives  and  mothers  often  support  the  en- 
tire family  by  laundry  work  or  other  personal  service,  and  the 
man  grows  flabby  In  character  and  lazy  In  habit  because  it  Is 
easy  for  him  thus  to  depend  upon  his  wife.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten by  any  student  of  domestic  problems  that  the  father  settled 
down  to  steady  work  for  the  family  long  after  the  mother  had 
been  drilled  in  self-sacrifice  for  the  child.  If  the  type  of  man 
Is  still  far  down  in  the  scale  of  being,  it  Is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
release  him  from  obligation  for  the  family  support.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  jump  across  the  social  field  to  the  most  privileged 
classes,  we  find  difficulties  there.  Not  the  superficial  ones  that  In- 
here in  the  complaint  of  the  languid  and  self-indulgent  lady  that 
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"  there  are  no  longer  any  good  servants  "  or  those  who  ''  really 
know  their  place,"  but  those  that  harass  the  conscientious  mother 
In  the  administration  of  a  large  household  in  which  the  servants 
know  what  used  to  be  held  as  "  their  place  "  too  well.  If  there 
is  anything  worse  for  a  young  child,  morally  and  physically,  than 
to  have  a  set  of  grown  people  around  hired  to  wait  upon  him, 
studying  how  to  please  him  in  order  to  be  retained  as  his  servi- 
tors, the  social  condition  has  not  yet  revealed  it. 

All  these  difficulties,  from  those  of  the  slums  of  the  tene- 
ments to  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  are  supposed  by  many  modern 
writers  to  wait  for  solution  only  until  we  get  the  cooperative 
kitchen  and  the  "  hour  service  "  for  domestic  work  and  for 
nursing;  the  glorified  day-nursery  and  the  omnipresent  kinder- 
garten, the  enlarged  public  school,  and  the  supervised  play- 
centre;  the  ''  Summer  Camp  "  and  the  "  Winter  Story  Hour  in 
the  Library,"  well  established.  Then  all  will  go  well,  and  the 
woman  go  to  her  work  in  the  morning  and  stay  as  long  as  it  de- 
mands, and  come  home  to  the  refreshment  of  a  house  well  kept 
and  children  glad  to  sec  her  as  a  welcome  change  (and  not  using 
her  as  now  as  their  born  slave),  and  all  will  "live  happy  for- 
ever after."  It  Is  Indeed  claimed  by  these  solvers  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  vocational  divide  in  the  modern  woman's 
life  that  mothers  of  young  children  should  be  supplied  with  half- 
time  work,  under  easy  conditions,  and  yet  secure  an  equal  chance 
In  the  labor  world.  Until  we  get  further  away  from  the  strikes 
and  labor  difficulties  which  are  one  obvious  result  of  trying  to 
get  for  women  a  shorter  day  than  is  secured  by  law  for  men, 
we  cannot  have  high  hopes  of  speedy  arrangements  that  would 
make  women,  In  the  lower  forms  of  manual  labor  at  least,  able 
to  hold  their  own  as  specialized  workers,  and  yet  be  under  the 
peculiar  protection  of  the  State  as  mothers. 

This  all  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  those  deeper  social 
interests  involved  in  the  house-mother's  relations  to  specialized 
industry.  Those  who  have  studied  the  dark  problems  of  pros- 
titution and  inefficiency  and  undevelopment  are  agreeing  that 
all  girls  should  be  secured  either  in  the  possession  of  sufficient 
means  of  support  or  in  the  power  and  opportunity  of  self-sup- 
port.    Most  radical  social  students  agree  that  married  women, 
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even  with  yonng  children,  who  can,  by  means  of  their  husband's, 
or  their  own,  or  the  combined  family  income,  guarantee  to 
society  expert  and  suitable  care  for  and  nurture  of  the  children, 
may  elect  their  own  way  of  life  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parents 
Involved  and  with  the  parental  obligation  always  in  sight. 
Many  are  sure  that  some  compromise  position,  between  extremes 
now  advocated  on  either  side,  will  be  reached,  by  which  the 
specialized  work-power  of  all  the  women  of  education  and 
talent  and  social  leadership  will  be  conserved  in  ways  not  com- 
mon now,  ways  that  will  make  the  years  of  women's  lives  after 
the  children  are  grown  the  best  of  their  lives  for  Independent 
effort.  The  problem  that  Is  now  before  us — usually  neither 
solved  nor  frankly  admitted — is  that  sharp  divide,  that  Inevi- 
table choice,  which  comes  to  the  woman  who  is  responsible,  as 
none  but  herself  can  be,  for  the  little  ones  who  make  personal 
appeal  to  her  as  to  no  one  else  for  close  and  tender  care.  The 
solution  of  "  no  children  "  or  "  one  child  only  "  Is  no  solution  at 
all.  Justifiable  as  such  a  choice  of  life  may  be  In  many  cases, 
a  sacred  duty  as  It  may  be  In  others  where  taint  of  blood  or 
constitutional  weakness  or  peculiar  difficulties  of  family  adjust- 
ment make  their  demand,  the  normal  family  of  several  children 
for  the  normal  parents  in  usual  condition  is  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  Here  we  must  pass  beyond  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments of  Income  and  labor  conditions  Into  the  realm  of  spiritual 
and  social  life. 

The  tremendous  Importance  of  the  family  as  an  agent  In  the 
development  of  human  personality  Is  much  talked  of  but  rarely 
perceived  In  Its  true  values.  That  mysterious  process  which 
gathers  universal  elements  of  being  Into  a  creature  that  can  be 
called  '*  I  "  or  "  You,"  which  can  be  nurtured,  educated,  individ- 
ualized, into  a  conscious,  purposive  being,  able  to  react  upon  the 
environment  which  has  shaped  It,  and  thus  to  create  an  ever-re- 
newed and  progressive  environment — how  difficult  a  process 
this  has  been!  Think  of  the  cosmic  cost  of  will,  of  unselfish 
affection,  of  articulate  aspiration !  Think  how  the  germinal 
human  being  passes  rapidly  through  many  of  the  age-long  proc- 
esses that  have  thus  created  human  personality;  and  how  many 
times  Mother  Nature  makes  a  slip  and  the  human  creature  re- 
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mains  an  "unfinished  Infant  "  all  Its  life.  And  when  the  baby  Is 
well  born  and  fairly  started  upon  the  way  of  life,  how  difficult  It 
Is  for  It  to  keep  Its  footing  on  this  slippery  ball  of  earth  and 
really  become  "  somebody."  This  achievement  of  the  ages  does 
not  work  automatically.  Feeble-mlndedness,  physical  weakness 
and  degeneracy,  moral  Incapacity  In  manifold  forms  witness 
that  the  cosmic  struggle  to  make  human  beings  out  of  the  travail 
of  elemental  forces  Is  not  completed  for  humanity  but  by  hu- 
manity. 

Up  to  date,  the  family  has  proved  the  best  and  most  effective 
agency  for  the  development  of  personality.  It  has  so  far 
furnished  a  breakwater,  most  vital  and  helpful,  against  the  non- 
soclal  forces  that  work  against  human  progress.  So  far,  that 
breakwater  has  consisted  In  large  part  of  exclusive  affection,  se- 
lective and  partial  love,  reserve  of  intimacy,  and  a  preeminent 
devotion  to  the  nearest  beloved.  The  attempt  to  bring  up  chil- 
dren outside  of  home  life,  even  a  small  class  for  a  definite  end,  as 
in  Sparta,  has  resulted  In  a  few  better  soldiers  or  more  expert 
workers,  but  not  usually,  If  at  all.  In  a  finer  personality.  The 
methods  of  child-care  In  Institutions,  even  good  ones,  generally 
dull  originality  and  the  power  of  the  will,  even  if  effective  for 
special  purposes  of  conformity  to  life's  demands.  The  care  of 
babies  left  without  mothers  is  now  seen  to  demand  the  personal 
care  of  a  foster-mother  for  the  best  results.  Babies  persist- 
ently adhere  to  the  Illogical  position  that  "  science  "  alone  Is  not 
enough,  but  that  "cuddling  "  and  personal  pride  must  be  a  por- 
tion of  their  "modified  "  daily  food.  The  child  seems  to  need, 
as  a  buffer  against  the  Indifference  of  the  world  at  large,  a  cer- 
tainty that  he  is  an  essential  element  In  the  social  order;  and  such 
a  certainty  has,  so  far,  not  been  given  save  through  the  parental 
partiality  of  affection.  Moreo'^'er,  so  far  In  human  development, 
this  function  of  the  family  In  the  protection  and  development  of 
personality  as  It  struggles  toward  expression  In  the  young  child 
has  demanded  that  some  one  In  the  family  shall  have  and  shall 
express  a  type  of  Individuality  which  Is  not  primarily  concerned 
with,  or  showing  Itself  through,  specialized  forms  of  vocational 
work;  but  Is  rather  devoted  supremely  (at  least  for  the  time 
being)  to  the  family  unity  and  to  the  varying  wants  of  members 
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of  the  family  group.  If  children  are  to  gather  themselves  to- 
gether "  out  of  the  everywhere,"  it  seems  necessary  that  some 
one  should  be  close  at  hand,  when  wanted,  to  help  in  the  process. 
It  has  not  so  far  worked  well  to  have  long  "  hours  "  or  sea- 
sons when  the  child  cannot  get  at  anybody  to  whom  it  knotvs  it 
belongs.  So  far,  in  the  organization  of  the  family,  the  mother 
has  been  the  person  readily  at  hand  when  the  child's  needs, 
physical  or  spiritual,  have  demanded  the  steadying  influence  of 
a  companionship  on  which  it  felt  a  rightful  claim.  This  has 
been  thought  to  be  a  natural  arrangement,  because  the  child 
is  closer  to  the  mother  physically  than  to  anyone  else  in  the 
Universe. 

There  is  a  deeper  reason,  however,  underlying  that  physical 
relationship  which  determines  the  social  value  of  the  function  of 
the  average  mother  in  this  development  of  the  child's  personal- 
ity through  constant  companionship.  Speaking  generally,  the 
feminine  side  of  humanity  is  in  the  "  middle  of  the  road  "  of 
life.  Biologically,  psychologically  and  sociologically,  women 
are  in  the  central,  normal,  constructive  part  of  the  evolutionary 
process.  On  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  men  exhibit  more 
geniuses  and  more  feeble-minded,  more  talented  experts  and 
more  incompetents  who  cannot  earn  a  living;  more  idealistic 
masters  of  thought  and  action  and  more  "  cranks  "  and  ne'er-do- 
weels  who  shame  their  mothers.  It  is  because  to  woman  is  com- 
mitted in  a  peculiar  sense  this  function  of  bringing  to  conscious- 
ness from  the  "  raw  material  of  evolution,"  through  personal 
nurture  and  individual  care,  this  personality  of  the  child,  that 
women  are  and  have  always  been,  and  must,  it  would  seem,  al- 
ways be,  the  practical  and  teaching  half  of  the  race. 

In  the  development  of  individuality,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
most  essential  thing  is  that  the  conserving  weight  of  the  middle 
virtues  and  the  mean  of  powers  should  be  nearest  the  child  and 
most  constantly  at  his  service.  It  is  later,  in  the  more  formal 
educational  processes,  that  the  highly  specialized  "  variations  " 
which  men  exhibit  (and  which  tend  directly  toward  human  prog- 
ress along  particular  lines  on  the  one  side,  and  toward  human  de- 
generacy on  the  other  side)  have  their  functional  use  as  example 
or  as  warning.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  no  economic  re- 
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adjustment  of  society  In  accordance  with  modern  specialization 
of  effort  can  make  It  possible  for  the  average  mother  of  several 
young  children  to  pursue  a  specialty  of  work  with  the  same  un- 
interrupted effort  that  the  average  man  can  do.  That  all  women 
should  be  educated  for  self-support  at  a  living  wage  Is  a  social 
necessity;  that  women  should  be  made  as  valuable  now  and  in 
the  future  as  they  have  been  In  the  past  as  distinct  economic 
factors  Is  unquestionable;  that  women  must  reshape  many  of 
their  activities  to  suit  the  general  scheme  of  Industry  which  has 
created  the  factory  Is  certain;  that  women  should,  for  their  own 
best  good  and  for  the  ends  of  social  progress,  keep  their  hands 
on  some  specialty  of  work,  If  only  In  selective  interest,  through 
the  years  when  they  cannot  follow  It  as  the  first  obligation  Is 
clear;  that  women  should  hold  In  mind  steadily  reentrance  into 
their  chosen  vocation  when  the  children  are  grown.  In  or- 
der that  life  may  mean  for  them  continual  flowering  of  the  stalk 
as  well  as  the  past  season's  scattered  blossoms — this  is  coming 
to  be  perceived  as  the  wise  plan  for  all  women  who  would 
achieve  for  themselves,  as  well  as  help  others  to  achieve,  full 
personality. 

This  does  not  Imply,  however,  that  the  physical  exigencies 
and  the  spiritual  demands  of  family  life  can  ever  be  reduced  to 
such  a  perfect  factory  system  as  to  place  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  young  children  on  the  same  plane  of  competitive  manual  and 
professional  labor.  The  development  of  personality  is  the  main 
business  In  life,  our  own  personality  and  that  of  our  offspring; 
to  enrich  the  world  with  a  unique  contribution,  made  of  the  uni- 
versal elements,  but  shaped  to  some  rare  beauty  all  its  own. 
The  old  familiar  faith,  "  God  couldn't  be  everywhere — so  he 
made  mothers,"  has  Its  modern  scientific  translation.  The  pur- 
pose of  cosmic  effort  toward  that  "  one  far-off  divine  event 
toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves  "  cannot  achieve  Its  per- 
sonal work  without  persons.  Personality  is  not  the  power  to 
do  any  specific  thing  well,  although  vocational  effectiveness  Is  an 
expression  of  personality;  nor  Is  it  a  capacity  to  excel  all  previ- 
ous achievements  of  the  human  race  in  some  one  line  of  thought 
or  action,  although  great  persons  may  also  be  great  geniuses. 
Personality  is  above  all  the  quality  of  unity,   some  Individual 
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wholeness  that  prevents  the  human  creature  from  wholly  losing 
himself  in  the  whirl  of  things.  To  develop  this,  even  in  com- 
mon measure,  in  the  average  life,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that 
at  the  point  when  the  child  is  first  making  effort  to  become  a 
person  there  shall  be  some  quiet  brooding,  some  leisurely  com- 
panionship of  the  beloved,  a  rich  and  generous  sharing  of  some 
larger  life  always  near  when  needed;  some  life  not  so, much  ab- 
sorbed in  its  own  individual  growth  as  to  leave  it  unaware  of 
the  stirrings  of  another  toward  more  conscious  being.  For  this 
reason,  most  of  all,  the  individualization  of  women  within  the 
family  may  be  often  rightfully  subordinate,  so  far  as  vocational 
achievement  is  concerned,  to  the  development  of  that  kind  of 
personality  which  is  effective  through  its  breadth  and  its  nor- 
mal balance  of  powers,  rather  than  by  reason  of  its  technical 
achievement. 


THE   CASE  AGAINST   PANAMA   CANAL  TOLLS 
General  H.  M.  Chittenden 

IF  any  railroad  company  or  other  business  corporation 
should  discover  that  a  certain  policy  which  it  was  pursuing 
was  seriously  curtailing  its  revenues,  it  would  alter  that 
policy  unless  there  were  controlling  reasons  why  it  could  not  do 
so.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  as  capable  of  demonstration  as  any  fact 
in  mathematics,  that  the  levying  of  tolls  upon  our  coastwise 
trade  through  the  Panama  Canal  will  produce  this  very  effect 
so  far  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  concerned.  It 
will  cost  more  than  it  will  come  to.  It  will  be  worse  than  the 
folly  of  taking  from  one  pocket  to  put  into  another.  It  will 
strike  at  the  very  root  of  utility  of  the  great  work  itself. 

Why  do  the  public  not  see  this?  Precisely  because  the  vast 
majority  are  victims  of  what  a  great  philosopher  has  called  "  the 
Illusion  of  the  near."  We  are  influenced,  controlled,  led  by 
what  Is  near  at  hand,  by  what  we  can  actually  see  or  hear  or 
feel.  We  are  too  indifferent  or  too  deficient  in  insight  to  rea- 
son upon  things  which  lie  beyond  our  immediate  vision.  We 
see  revenue  pouring  in  in  dollars  and  cents  enough  to  pay  ex- 
penses and  yield  a  substantial  surplus.  Ihat  is  a  definite,  tan- 
gible fact — and  a  satisfying  one.  Why  look  further?  Why  in- 
quire whether  the  policy  pursued  is  doing  all  the  good  it  should 
do,  or  possibly  doing  more  harm  than  good?  A  bird  in  the 
hand,  etc. 

Now  with  private  enterprise,  conducted  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted standards  of  business  ethics,  this  is  sound  argument.  A 
net  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  substantial  dividends  is  pretty  good 
evidence  that  a  business  Is  doing  what  was  expected  of  It.  Col- 
lateral relations  are  Immaterial  to  the  case.  If  Indirect  bene- 
fits flow  to  outsiders,  they  do  not  enter  the  calculation.  If  In- 
jury is  being  done,  it  most  likely  falls  on  competitors  and  may 
even  be  an  apparent  source  of  gain.  This  is  accepted  as  good 
doctrine  In  private  business;  but  it  Is  a  capital  error,  though 
one  constantly  committed,  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  public  en- 
terprise.    The  two  are  fundamentally  different.     Collateral  or 
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indirect  results,  which  in  private  business  cannot  ordinarily  be 
taken  account  of  at  all,  may  be  and  often  are  more  important 
in  public  enterprises  than  the  direct  results.  This  failure  to 
discriminate  between  the  two  cases  is  the  greatest  handicap  from 
which  public  work  suffers  to-day.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that 
a  railroad  company,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  must  have  a  direct  rev- 
enue in  excess  of  all  expenditures;  it  is  a  very  different  thing — 
in  fact  a  wholly  erroneous  principle — to  apply  any  such  rule  to 
a  great  public  work  like  the  Panama  Canal. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  the  argument  which  now  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  Congress;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  finds  its  in- 
spiration in  the  Canal  Zone  itself.  "  Make  the  canal  support 
itself  and  ultimately  pay  off  its  cost."  Well  and  good  so  far. 
But — "  Do  this  by  means  of  tolls  upon  commerce  passing 
through  the  canal."  Absolutely  fallacious,  and,  in  greater  or 
less  degree  according  to  the  amount  of  the  toll,  destructive  of 
the  very  ends  for  which  the  canal  is  being  built.  This  remark 
is  here  applied  specifically  to  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United 
States.  The  application  of  the  principle  to  foreign  commerce 
will  be  considered  further  on. 

We  said  that  this  proposition  as  applied  to  Panama  was  as 
capable  of  demonstration  as  any  principle  in  mathematics.  This 
is  true,  even  without  taking  account  of  certain  indirect  benefits 
which  are  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  the  canal  project,  but 
which  can  never  be  made  a  definite  source  of  revenue.  Let  us, 
however,  refer  to  them  in  passing. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  effect  of 
the  canal  in  increasing  the  value  of  the  navy  as  defender  of 
two  coasts  is  nearly  equivalent  to  an  equal  expenditure  on  the 
navy  itself  if  there  were  no  canal.  This  may  be  a  high  esti- 
mate, but  its  value  in  this  respect  is  certainly  equivalent  to  an 
outlay  on  the  navy  of  not  less  than  $200,000,000. 

But  the  supreme  and  far-reaching  influence  of  the  canal  will 
be  upon  the  development  of  the  country.  There  is  no  dissent- 
ing voice  to  the  proposition  that  its  beneficial  influence  will  be 
felt  in  all  sections,  though  of  course  more  directly  on  the  Pa- 
cific slope  than  elsewhere.  A  great  barrier  to  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  world's  commerce  will  have  been  removed.     The 
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rivers  and  canals  of  the  east  and  the  railroads  leading  in  from 
the  coasts  will  cooperate  with  the  great  water  route  to  bring 
all  sections  of  our  broad  land  closer  together,  and  closer  to  our 
sister  nations.  Commodities  which  now  find  only  limited 
markets,  because  of  the  handicap  of  high  freight  rates,  will 
come  into  greater  use.  Immigration  will  pour  into  the  Pacific 
States — that  kind  of  immigration  that  is  wanted — and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  country  will  be  accelerated.  No  one 
can  doubt  this.  We  cannot  measure  the  magnitude  of  this 
movement  in  definite  figures,  but  it  will  be  the  most  important 
result  of  all  growing  out  of  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

If  the  late  Mr.  Harriman  had  built  the  canal  (as  it  is  said 
that  he  intended  to  do  if  the  Government  did  not)  and  had 
financed  it  in  the  usual  way,  he  could  not,  of  course,  have  given 
much  weight  to  these  indirect  benefits.  They  would  have  been 
of  no  use  in  paying  dividends.  He  could  have  looked  no  further 
than  the  ships  actually  passing  through  the  canal,  and  upon 
every  one  of  these,  regardless  of  nationality  or  character  of 
commerce,  he  would  have  levied  tribute.  But  how  different  is 
the  situation  with  the  Government  I  Is  it  not  altogether  prob- 
able that,  if  it  were  never  to  collect  a  cent  of  revenue  from  the 
commerce  passing  through  the  canal,  the  indirect  benefits  result- 
ing from  that  work  would  still  justify  the  immense  cost?  In 
any  event,  is  it  not  a  logical  absurdity  to  maintain  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  Government  can  be  recouped  for  this  outlay 
is  by  laying  tolls  upon  commerce  passing  through  the  canal? 

However,  let  us  leave  these  matters  out  of  consideration 
and  take  only  the  actual  commerce  passing  through  the  canal, 
and  let  us  consider  the  problem  of  making  this  commerce  pay 
the  cost  and  maintenance  of  that  work.  We  purpose  to  demon- 
strate that  the  true  solution  of  this  problem  lies  in  making  the 
canal  absolutely  toll-free,  so  far  as  our  coastwise  trade  is  con- 
cerned; and  to  this  end  we  shall  consider  first  the  toll  itself, 
and  secondly  its  effect  in  restricting  the  volume  of  traffic  through 
the  canal. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  cost  of  the  canal  can  be 
met — one  from  the  general  treasury,  and  the  other,  in  part,  at 
least,  by  tolls.     In  either  case  the  burden  falls  ultimately  upon 
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the  consumer  of  the  luxuries  or  necessities  of  life.  In  the  one 
case  a  large  percentage  comes  from  luxuries  pure  and  simple  (as 
distinguished  from  necessities)  ;  in  the  other  it  comes  almost 
entirely  from  necessities — coal,  lumber,  grain,  fruit,  building 
material,  and  the  manifold  commodities  whose  price  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  tribute  exacted  at  Panama.  There  is  no  escape 
from  this  fact.  The  canal  cost  must  in  any  event  be  paid  by  in- 
direct taxation  and  the  fact  that  in  one  case  it  finds  direct  ex- 
pression in  the  form  of  tolls  collected  does  not  alter  the  truth. 
Do  not  be  victimized  by  the  "  illusion  of  the  near."  Do  not  im- 
agine for  a  moment  that  by  paying  the  cost  of  the  canal  from 
tolls  collected  you  are  lifting  so  much  as  one  cent  of  the  burden 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
superficial  analysis  will  show  that  a  toll  will  impose  that  bur- 
den where  it  can  least  easily  be  borne.  At  the  very  best  it  is  no 
better  than  taking  from  one  pocket  to  put  into  another. 

Consider  now  the  effect  of  tolls  upon  the  utility  of  the  canal 
itself.  In  its  commercial  relations,  the  purpose  of  the  canal  is 
to  remove  a  great  barrier  to  the  movement  of  the  world's  trade. 
Manifestly,  the  maximum  value  of  the  canal  will  come  from 
the  widest  possible  actual  use  made  of  it.  Anything  which  re- 
stricts that  use  will  limit  the  value  of  the  work  itself.  Now  the 
direct  effect  of  a  toll  is  to  restrict  such  use.  It  is  perfectly  con- 
ceivable that  the  toll  might  be  so  high  as  to  form  a  barrier  as 
effective  as  Culebra  Hill  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  with  no  toll  the  actual  tonnage  of  traffic  (or  the  true  use- 
fulness of  the  canal)  will  be  at  a  maximum.  Where  between 
those  two  extremes  the  utility  of  the  canal  shall  fall  will  depend 
upon  the  rate  of  toll  imposed.  The  fact  that  the  toll  may  be 
small  does  not  alter  the  principle.  A  dollar  a  ton  will  keep 
millions  of  tons  annually  away  from  the  canal  and  either  pre- 
vent its  transport  altogether  or  throw  it  back  on  the  railroads. 
In  either  case,  the  public  will  suffer  a  direct  loss.  The  canal  is 
a  conserver  of  energy.  It  enables  results  to  be  accomplished 
at  less  cost  than  without  it.  It  is  really  a  productive  agent  of 
immense  force.  Whatever  restricts  its  use  increases  the  cost 
of  production  and  imposes  a  corresponding  burden  upon  the 
people. 
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This  same  consideration  is  the  foundation  of  the  free  pub- 
lic highway  system  in  most  civiHzed  countries.  The  highway 
toll  has  given  way  to  the  logic  of  facts.  Whatever  is  saved  in 
public  taxation  through  tolls  on  such  traffic  is  more  than  lost 
in  increased  prices  and  restrictions  of  use.  If  it  were  possible  to 
deduce  from  current  experience  any  general  rule  of  practice,  it 
would  seem  to  be  that  routes  of  traffic — whether  purely  arti- 
ficial, like  highways  and  canals,  or  partly  artificial,  like  improved 
natural  channels — are  generally  held  free  to  public  use  where 
the  user  owns  and  operates  the  means  of  locomotion;  but  are 
generally  subject  to  a  toll  where  the  public  owns  and  operates 
the  plant,  as  in  the  case  of  public  ferries  or  railroads.  But 
there  is,  of  course,  no  absolute  rule.  The  one  thing  that  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  beyond  peradventure  is  that  a  tribute 
laid  on  the  use  of  the  highway  itself,  whether  land  or  water, 
costs  more  than  it  comes  to. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  It  is  this  principle  which 
underlies  the  policy  of  absolute  freedom  of  traffic  on  all  the 
river  and  harbor  works  of  the  United  States.  That  policy,  which 
is  the  growth  of  long  experience,  was  formulated  Into  legisla- 
tion in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  5,  1884,  as  follows:  "No 
tolls  or  operating  charges  whatsoever  shall  be  levied  or  col- 
lected upon  any  vessel  or  vessels,  dredges,  or  other  passing 
water-craft  through  any  canal  or  other  work  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  navigation  belonging  to  the  United  States."  This  en- 
actment was  not  paternalism.  It  did  not  originate  from  any 
desire  to  dole  out  charity  to  the  people.  It  was  based  upon  the 
practical  consideration  that  all  money  gained  in  tolls  would  be 
lost  somewhere  else,  and  that  much  more  would  be  lost  through 
inevitable  restriction  upon  the  use  of  such  works.  The  policy 
has  proved  as  beneficent  as  It  Is  wise.  Take,  for  example,  the 
great  Sault  Canal — greatest  of  all  canals  In  the  volume  of  com- 
merce carried.  The  traffic  which  passes  that  canal  enters  the 
economic  life  of  every  citizen  of  the  Republic.  To  impose  tolls 
upon  it  would  yield  a  direct  revenue  to  the  Government,  It  Is 
true,  but  it  would  take  far  more  from  the  people.  Such  a  pol- 
icy would  result  in  loss,  not  gain. 

We  may  now  re-state  our  two  fundamental  propositions  on 
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this  Panama  toll  question:  First,  that  tolls  will  not  relieve  the 
people  of  the  burden  of  paying  for  the  canal,  but  will  place  that 
burden  where  it  can  be  least  easily  borne;  second,  that  tolls  will 
restrict  the  use  actually  made  of  the  canal  and  will  thus  deprive 
the  public  of  a  portion  of  the  legitimate  fruitage  of  their  sac- 
rifice. In  both  cases  the  public  will  get  the  worst  of  it.  So  far 
as  our  coastwise  trade  is  concerned,  we  should  treat  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  exactly  as  we  do  the  Sault  Canal.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  difference  in  principle. 

Pacific  Coast  sentiment,  in  close  touch  with  which  this  arti- 
cle has  been  prepared,  is  a  unit  that  our  coastwise  trade  be  given 
free  passage  through  the  canal.  To  the  people  of  this  coast 
the  canal  holds  out  a  hope  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate. It  means  to  a  large  degree  the  abolition  of  the  bar- 
riers of  mountain  and  river  and  vast  distances  which  separate 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  a  nearer  approach  to  those 
sources  of  supply  and  of  population  upon  which  the  develop- 
ment of  their  country  for  a  generation  to  come  must  largely  de- 
pend. To  see  the  fruition  of  their  hopes  so  close,  only  to  be 
robbed  of  it  by  the  erection  of  an  artificial  barrier  in  place  of  the 
natural  one  now  almost  removed,  would  be  to  spread  a  black 
cloud  of  disappointment  and  resentment  over  this  entire  region. 

To  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  question  is  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance. In  its  search  for  world  markets  the  East  will  find 
nowhere  else  on  the  globe  a  better  than  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
For  there  is  an  empire-building  people  sprung  from  its  own 
loins — a  people  who  do  more  work  that  counts,  who  will  buy 
more  per  capita  and  produce  more  to  sell  in  return,  than  an 
equal  number  of  any  foreign  nation.  It  is  the  market  best  of 
all  worth  saving,  best  worth  fostering.  Here  surely  is  a  pub- 
lic question  in  the  settlement  of  which  the  East  and  West  should 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  common  ground. 

The  railroads  may  be  consistent  in  their  opposition  on  the 
ground  of  self-defence,  but  they  are  certainly  short-sighted,  if 
not  entirely  mistaken.  Taking  the  railroads  of  the  country  as 
a  whole,  it  is  a  question  if  the  increased  revenue  due  to  local 
haul  to  and  from  the  coasts  will  not  more  than  overbalance  the 
loss  to  the  interior  haul  across  the  country.     Whether  this  is 
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so  or  not,  the  Increased  development  of  the  country  under  the 
impetus  of  the  canal,  if  left  to  its  full  and  legitimate  effects, 
will  certainly  more  than  make  up  any  loss.  The  railroads 
should  rise  to  a  patriotic  view  of  this  question,  laying  aside  their 
narrow  traditional  self-interest,  and  join  hands  with  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  securing  to  the  people  the  utmost  good  of 
which  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  capable.  It  is  no  angry  threat 
but  simply  a  candid  warning  that  a  contrary  policy  will  exasper- 
ate public  sentiment,  re-arouse  suspicions  of  the  past  now  hap- 
pily somewhat  allayed,  lead  to  the  renewal  of  anti-railroad  leg- 
islation and  hasten  the  day  of  Government  ownership. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question  of  foreign  commerce.  Do 
not  the  principles  above  laid  down  apply  with  equal  force  to 
that  also?  Unquestionably;  but  there  is  this  countervailing  fact, 
that  foreign  nations  have  borne  no  part  of  the  cost  of  the  canal 
and  ought  therefore,  in  common  equity,  to  pay  something  for 
the  privilege  of  using  it.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  justice  of  a  reasonable  charge  for  this  privilege.  This 
fact,  however,  does  not  relieve  traffic  of  the  evil  effects  of  the 
toll  system,  which  will  certainly  restrict  the  use  of  the  canal  and 
thus  diminish  its  value  to  the  world  at  large.  Is  there  any  prac- 
tical way  to  overcome  this  difficulty  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pel the  foreign  user  of  the  canal  to  bear  his  proper  share  of 
its  cost? 

The  practice  already  followed  by  certain  Governments  of 
rebating  tolls  on  the  Suez  Canal  is  one  method  that  suggests  it- 
self and  one  which  would  accomplish  the  purpose  if  generally 
applied.  But  If  not  generally  applied  it  would  produce  all  the 
evil  effects  of  a  discriminating  tariff  and  would  be  far  from  real- 
izing Ideal  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  canal.  Moreover,  it  would 
not  relieve  the  canal  authorities  nor  passing  ships  of  the  delay, 
annoyance  and  expense  of  toll  collections. 

It  has  been  suggested  as  an  effective  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem that  an  International  convention  be  entered  Into  whereby 
the  canal  should  be  made  free  to  the  world's  commerce,  each 
nation  paying  the  United  States  yearly  from  its  own  treasury  a 
sum  proportionate  to  the  commerce  passing  the  canal  under  its 
own  flag,  the  charge  to  be  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  main- 
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tenance  and  operation  and  such  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction as  would  pay  off  the  debt  within  a  specified  period. 
This  would  be  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  principle  of  free 
use  of  river  and  harbor  works  as  applied  in  the  United  States. 
The  problem  is  one  which  may  well  engage  the  attention  of 
the  world's  best  minds.  The  great  principle  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  view  is  that  tolls  mean  restriction  of  use,  and  that  re- 
striction of  use  means  less  than  the  highest  result.  Some  way 
should  be  found  for  making  Panama  and  Suez  as  free  to  the 
world's  commerce  as  if  nature  herself  had  excavated  the  chan- 
nels— as  free  as  are  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  or  Magellan. 


PINERO 
B.  Russell  Herts 

NEAPOLITAN,  although  the  most  varied,  is  the  least 
Imaginative  of  Ices;  the  drama,  most  complex  of  the 
arts,  is  also  the  most  capable  of  exact  evaluation. 
Scarcely  any  angle  of  attitude  can  be  assumed  which  does  not 
find  Its  application  in  the  theatre. 

It  depends  entirely  upon  our  Individual  fancy  whether  we 
relish  the  inspired  pugnacity  of  Shaw;  the  idealistic  harmonies 
of  Hauptmann;  the  soft,  sweet  mysteries  of  the  early  plays  of 
Maeterlinck  or  the  perfervid  power  of  his  later  ones;  the  Ti- 
tanic rapture  of  Ibsen's  poetic  dramas  or  the  vigorous  soul- 
tossing  and  twisting  and  tormenting  of  his  social  works. 

Something  within  us  establishes  inclinations,  and  our  re- 
sponses to  art  are  fixed  by  them.  There  are  still  those  who  en- 
joy Pinero;  they  pretend  to  admire  him:  his  creation  of  fine 
phrases;  they  talk  of  him  as  a  sublime  technician  or  struggle  to 
regard  him  as  the  moulder  of  profound  human  destinies.  This, 
they  say.  Is  Art;  not  propaganda,  radicalism,  problem  presenta- 
tion, or  any  other  substitute  for  the  naive  superficialities  that  de- 
light them.  Such  folk  like  Sudermann.  For  this  there  Is,  of 
course,  the  excuse  that  these  two  writers  are  of  our  time.  The 
Zeitgeist  grips  them  and  us,  and  their  petty  fumbllngs  with  a 
pretended  infinite  tweak  some  temporarily  responsive  chord  in 
our  souls. 

One  cannot  quarrel  with  the  worshippers  of  the  mediocre. 
After  all,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  given  good  examples  of 
such  theatric  pabulum  as  they  will  swallow.  But  why  not  examine 
the  flaws  that  are  measurable  by  our  common,  accepted  dramatic 
standards? 

The  lines  of  a  Pinero  play  are  clever.  Well-wrought  spokes- 
men are  thrown  before  us  who  speak  in  "  good,  set  terms."  They 
are  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word;  their  customary  form  of  address 
Is  the  epigram.  Of  course  In  the  farces,  to  achieve  an  easy  laugh, 
they  halt;  but  with  calculation  and  accuracy.  Is  wit,  our  won- 
drous heritage   from  the  most  serious   Immortals,   merely  this 
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forced  product  of  trumped-up  farce,  or  this  equally  forced  come- 
dlc  repartee?  When  Pinero  is  not  clever  he  is  dull.  Once  in  a 
while,  he  is  saved  by  the  looming  of  a  possible  climax;  then 
comes  the  conscious  craftsmanship  again,  killing  the  chance  of 
vigorous,  sincere  plain  dealing. 

As  for  the  folk,  a  certain  clamminess  clings  to  even  their  live- 
liest moments.  Shaw's  Mrs.  Warren  defends  her  past;  poor 
Mrs.  Tanqueray  reforms  and  is  sorry  for  it.  At  the  thought  of 
her  lost  innocence  she  bursts  into  tears.  When  her  stepdaughter 
discovers  and  identifies  her  she  becomes  ineffectually  frantic.  All 
this  is  photographic  of  a  certaih  type  of  "  society  "  puppet — a 
type  that  it  is  difficult  to  use  for  the  creation  of  sustaining 
tragedy. 

Mrs.  Ebbsmith  flashes  into  the  range  of  the  really  interesting 
and  is  backed  down  to  the  Pinero  level  by  the  astounding  intro- 
duction of  the  mechanical  religious  motive.  Nero  burned  Rome 
to  achieve  a  theatric  excitant.  Pinero  merely  kills  the  candor  of 
a  character. 

With  the  help  of  the  thoughtless  and  visionless  Iris,  Pinero 
has  created  his  most  perfect — and  perfectly  useless — play. 
Snatched  from  the  drawing-room,  Pinero  people  embody  the  most 
disgusting  attributes  of  those  with  "advantages  "  in  actual  life. 
Each  year  gives  us  a  new  play,  each  with  an  advance  in  reality 
and  distastefulness.  Finally,  in  Mid-Channel,  and  The  Thunder- 
bolt,  conventionality  has  become  so  even  conventionally  unat- 
tractive one  wonders  why  such  husbands  and  wives  should  ever 
have  had  the  slightest  desire  to  possess  each  other. 

Of  course  the  characters  are  "  real."  That  is  why  they  are 
not  stirring.  They  conform  to  our  conventional  conceptions. 
They  are  so  actual  that  they  are  commonplace,  uncreative.  Ib- 
sen's people  transcend  the  life-like.  They  are  all  personalities. 
In  their  veins  courses  a  super-vital  fluid.  They  are  not  obvious, 
but  true.  In  Pinero  we  feel  the  actuality,  and  therefore  the  par- 
ticularity, by  instinct.  That  is  why  he  does  not  influence  us. 
That  is  true  of  every  situation.  He  speaks  before  us,  not  to  us. 
Each  snatch  from  life  must  be  judged  by  the  individuality  of  its 
own  conditions — and  it  is  never  exactly  us  he  is  picturing.  Ib- 
sen's lessons  are  special  and  yet  dominantly  universal.  Their  the- 
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atric  conditions  are  non-essential.  A  Doll's  House  is  a  piece  for 
every  wife  and  every  husband;  Little  Eyolf  is  a  play  for  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  world.  Before  we  are  ready  for 
judgment  of  a  Pinero  play  we  must  recollect  the  country  and 
caste  which  he  casts.  This  intellectualizes  our  interest  and  we 
come  to  view  his  dramas,  not  to  live  them. 

What  does  it  matter  that  Pinero's  latest  plays  are  well-knit 
in  the  kind  of  construction  we  admire  to-day?  The  early  ones, 
even  as  far  up  as  Iris,  are  weak  even  in  this.  The  Gay  Lord 
Quex  is  talked  of  as  the  perfect  comedy,  but  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  lack  of  significance  and  its  weak,  indistinctly  drawn 
characters. 

To  ruin  the  idea  of  Mid-Channel  by  developing  it  in  a  plot 
that  is  not  inevitable;  by  means  of  characters  that  are  meaning- 
less and  uninspiring,  and  some  of  them,  unnecessary;  to  distribute 
almost  no  dramatic  material  through  two  acts  and  then  crowd 
the  remaining  part,  seems  scarcely  less  shameful  than  Mrs.  Ebb- 
smith's  Bible-snatching  at  the  close  of  the  best  two  acts  Pinero 
ever  wrote.  But  if  one  must  have  characters  whose  only  concern 
in  life  is  love-making,  ideas,  of  course,  must  be  tossed  on  the 
scrap-heap. 

Pinero  is  the  Franz  Liszt  of  drama.  His  keen  exposes  of  the 
commonplace  are  as  definite  as  folk  songs.  However  distorted, 
amplified,  conventionalized,  they  remain  believable  demonstra- 
tions. We  never  doubt  their  correctness.  But  their  truth — that 
is  another  matter.  To  be  true,  one  must  have  an  idea,  a  message, 
a  religion.     One  cannot  simply  peck  at  experience. 

Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  talks  of  ours  as  another  age  of  realism. 
But  mere  reality  will  never  satisfy  us.  The  exposition  of  actu- 
ality is  not  creative.  Zola  and  his  like  do  not  blast  the  watch 
towers  of  the  infinite  and  throw  open  to  our  gaze  the  verity  be- 
hind them.  This  interpretative  demonstration  is  what  man 
craves;  he  demands  drama  that  builds  as  well  as  exposes  life.  A 
sophisticated  understanding  of  existence  is  simply  a  primitive  in- 
tellectual necessity  to  the  artist;  beyond  it  lies  a  naVvete  of  soul 
that  has  kept  all  great  creators  forever  childlike  and  wonder- 
smitten. 


THE    WISDOM    OF    POETRY 
Ezra  Pound 

A  BOOK  which  was  causing  some  clatter  about  a  year  ago, 
and  which  has  been  mercifully  forgotten,  a  book  dis- 
"  playing  considerable  vigorous,  inaccurate  thought,  fath- 
omless Ignorance,  and  no  taste  whatever,  claimed,  among  other 
things  less  probable,  that  It  presented  the  first  "  scientific  and  sat- 
isfactory definition  of  poetry."  The  definition  ran  as  follows: 
"  Poetry  Is  the  expression  of  Insensuous  thought  in  sensuous 
terms  by  means  of  artistic  trope,  and  the  dignlficatlon  of  thought 
by  analogically  articulated  imagery."  The  word  "  artistic  "  re- 
mains undefined  and  we  have,  therefore,  one  unknown  thing  de- 
fined In  terms  of  another  unknown  thing  of  similar  nature;  a 
mode  of  definition  neither  "  scientific  "  nor  "  satisfactory  " — 
even  though  one  should  agree  with  the  dogma  of  trope. 

There  follows  this  "more  extended  definition":  "Poetry 
Is  the  expression  of  imaginative  thought  by  means  only  of  the  es- 
sentials to  thought,  conserving  energy  for  thought  perception — 
to  which  end  all  animate,  Inanimate  and  Intangible  things  may 
assume  the  properties  and  attributes  of  tangible,  living,  thinking 
and  speaking  things,  possessing  the  power  of  becoming  what  they 
seem,  or  of  transfiguration  Into  what  they  suggest." 

This  is  applicable  in  part  to  the  equations  of  analytics,  in  toto 
to  painting,  sculpture  and  certain  other  arts;  for  It  Is  nonsense 
to  consider  words  as  the  only  "  essentials  to  thought  " ;  some 
people  think  In  terms  of  objects  themselves,  some  In  pictures, 
diagrams,  or  In  musical  sounds,  and  perception  by  symbolic  vision 
is  swifter  and  more  complex  than  that  by  ratiocination. 

Throughout  the  volume  our  scientist  shows  himself  Incapable 
of  distinguishing  between  poetry  and  a  sort  of  florid  rhetorical 
bombast,  but  the  definitions  quoted  do  not  suffice  to  prove  his  Ig- 
norance of  his  subject.  They  betray  rather  his  confused  mode  of 
thought  and  his  nescience  of  the  very  nature  of  definition.  I  shall 
assume  that  any  definition  to  be  "  scientific  "  or  "  satisfactory  " 
should  have  at  least  four  parts;  It  should  define  with  regard  to: 
purpose  or  function;  to  relation;  to  substance;  to  properties. 
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Poetry,  as  regards  Its  function  or  purpose,  has  the  common 
purpose  of  the  arts,  which  purpose  Dante  most  clearly  indicates 
in  the  line  where  he  speaks  of: 

"That   melody    which    most   doth   draw 
The  soul  unto  itself." 

Borrowing  a  terminology  from  Spinoza,  we  might  say:  The 
function  of  an  art  is  to  free  the  intellect  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  affects,  or,  leaning  on  terms,  neither  technical  nor  metaphysi- 
cal :  the  function  of  an  art  is  to  strengthen  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties and  free  them  from  encumbrance,  such  encumbrances,  for 
instance,  as  set  moods,  set  ideas,  conventions;  from  the  results 
of  experience  which  is  common  but  unnecessary,  experience  in- 
duced by  the  stupidity  of  the  experiencer  and  not  by  inevitable 
laws  of  nature.  Thus  Greek  sculpture  freed  men's  minds  from 
the  habit  of  considering  the  human  body  merely  with  regard  to  Its 
Imperfections.  The  Japanese  grotesque  frees  the  mind  from  the 
conception  of  things  merely  as  they  have  been  seen.  With  the 
art  of  Beardsley  we  enter  the  realm  of  pure  intellect;  the  beauty 
of  the  work  Is  wholly  Independent  of  the  appearance  of  the 
things  portrayed.  With  Rembrandt  we  are  brought  to  consider 
the  exact  nature  of  things  seen,  to  consider  the  individual  face, 
not  the  conventional  or  type  face  which  we  may  have  learned  to 
expect  on  canvas. 

Poetry  is  identical  with  the  other  arts  in  this  main  purpose, 
that  is,  of  liberation;  it  differs  from  them  in  its  media,  to  wit, 
words  as  distinct  from  pigment,  pure  sound,  clay  and  the  like. 
It  shares  its  media  with  music  In  so  far  as  words  are  composed 
of  Inarticulate  sounds. 

Our  scientist  reaching  toward  a  truth  speaks  of  "  the  essen- 
tials to  thought";  these  are  not  poetry,  but  a  constituent  sub- 
stance of  poetry. 

The  Art  of  Poetry  consists  In  combining  these  "  essentials  to 
thought,"  these  dynamic  particles,  si  licet,  this  radium,  with  that 
melody  of  words  which  shall  most  draw  the  emotions  of  the 
hearer  toward  accord  with  their  Import,  and  with  that  "  form  " 
which  shall  most  delight  the  Intellect. 

By  '*  melody  "  I  mean  variation  of  sound  quality,  mingling 
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with  a  variation  of  stress.  By  '*  form  "  I  mean  the  arrangement 
of  the  verse,  sic  Into  ballades,  canzoni,  and  the  like  symmetrical 
forms,  or  Into  blank  verse  or  Into  free  verse,  where  pre- 
sumably, the  nature  of  the  thing  expressed  or  of  the  person  sup- 
posed to  be  expressing  It,  Is  antagonistic  to  external  symmetry. 
Form  may  delight  by  Its  symmetry  or  by  Its  aptness. 

The  methods  of  this  fusing,  tempering  and  shaping  concern 
the  artist;  the  results  alone  are  of  Import  to  the  public. 


II 


Poets  In  former  ages  were  of  certain  uses  to  the  community; 
i.e.,  as  historians,  genealogists,  religious  functionaries.  In  Pro- 
vence the  ^ai  savoir  was  both  theatre  and  opera.  The  trouba- 
dour and  jongleur  were  author,  dramatist,  composer,  actor  and 
popular  tenor.  In  Tuscany  the  canzone  and  the  sonnet  held 
somewhat  the  place  of  the  essay  and  the  short  story.  Eliza- 
bethan drama  appeared  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  society  fad  to 
speak  beautifully.  Has  the  poet,  apart  from  these  obsolete  and 
accidental  uses,  any  permanent  function  in  society?  I  attempt  the 
following  scientific  answers: 

Thought  is  perhaps  important  to  the  race,  and  language,  the 
medium  of  thought's  preservation,  Is  constantly  wearing  out.  It 
has  been  the  function  of  poets  to  new-mint  the  speech,  to  sup- 
ply the  vigorous  terms  for  prose.  Thus  Tacitus  is  full  of  Ver- 
gilian  half  lines;  and  poets  may  be  "kept  on*'  as  conservators 
of  the  public  speech,  or  prose,  perhaps,  becoming  more  and  more 
an  art,  may  become,  or  may  have  become  already,  self-sustaining. 

As  the  poet  was,  In  ages  of  faith,  the  founder  and  emendor 
of  all  religions,  so,  in  ages  of  doubt,  is  he  the  final  agnostic;  that 
which  the  philosopher  presents  as  truth,  the  poet  presents  as  that 
which  appears  as  truth  to  a  certain  sort  of  mind  under  certain 
conditions. 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true  .  .  .  .  "  were  nothing  were  It 
not  spoken  by  Polonlus,  who  has  never  called  his  soul  his  own. 

The  poet  Is  consistently  agnostic  in  this;  that  he  does  not 
postulate  his  ignorance  as  a  positive  thing.     Thus  his  observa- 
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tions  rest  as  the  enduring  data  of  philosophy.  He  grinds  an  axe 
for  no  dogma.  Now  that  mechanical  science  has  realized  his  an- 
cient dreams  of  flight  and  sejunct  communication,  he  is  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  psychologist  on  the  watch  for  new  emotions, 
new  vibrations  sensible  to  faculties  as  yet  ill  understood.  As 
Dante  writes  of  the  sunlight  coming  through  the  clouds  from  a 
hidden  source  and  illuminating  part  of  a  field,  long  before  the 
painters  had  depicted  such  effects  of  light  and  shade,  so  are 
later  watchers  on  the  alert  for  color  perceptions  of  a  subtler  sort, 
neither  affirming  them  to  be  "  astral  "  or  "  spiritual  "  nor  deny- 
ing the  formulae  of  theosophy.  The  traditional  methods  are 
not  antiquated,  nor  are  poets  necessarily  the  atavisms  which  they 
seem.  Thus  poets  may  be  retained  as  friends  of  this  religion  of 
doubt,  but  the  poet's  true  and  lasting  relation  to  literature  and 
life  Is  that  of  the  abstract  mathematician  to  science  and  life.  As 
the  little  world  of  abstract  mathematicians  Is  set  a-qulver  by  some 
young  Frenchman's  deductions  on  the  functions  of  imaginary 
values — worthless  to  applied  science  of  the  day — so  is  the 
smaller  world  of  serious  poets  set  a-qulver  by  some  new  subtlety 
of  cadence.  Why? 

A  certain  man  named  Plarr  and  another  man  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  some  years  since,  developed  the  functions  of  a 
certain  obscure  sort  of  equation,  for  no  cause  save  their  own 
pleasure  In  the  work.  The  applied  science  of  their  day  had  no 
use  for  the  deductions,  a  few  sheets  of  paper  covered  with  ar- 
bitrary symbols — without  which  we  should  have  no  wireless  tele- 
graph. 

What  the  analytical  geometer  does  for  space  and  form,  the 
poet  does  for  the  states  of  consciousness.  Let  us  therefore  con- 
sider the  nature  of  the  formulae  of  analytics. 

By  the  signs  a^  +  b^  =  c^,  I  Imply  the  circle.  By  (a  —  r)- 
+  (b— r)^=  (c— r)2,  I  imply  the  circle  and  Its  mode  of  birth. 
I  am  led  from  the  consideration  of  the  particular  circles  formed 
by  my  Ink-well  and  my  table-rim,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  cir- 
cle absolute.  Its  law;  the  circle  free  in  all  space,  unbounded, 
loosed  from  the  accidents  of  time  and  place.  Is  the  formula 
nothing,  or  is  It  cabala  and  the  sign  of  unintelligible  magic?  The 
engineer,  understanding  and  translating  to  the  many,  builds  for 
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the  uninitiated  bridges  and  devices.  He  speaks  their  language. 
For  the  Initiated  the  signs  are  a  door  Into  eternity  and  Into  the 
boundless  ether. 

As  the  abstract  mathematician  is  to  science  so  is  the  poet  to 
the  world's  consciousness.  Neither  has  direct  contact  with  the 
many,  neither  of  them  Is  superhuman  or  arrives  at  his  utility 
through  occult  and  inexplicable  ways.  Both  are  scientifically 
demonstrable. 
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THE  Senate  has  buried  the  arbitration  treaties.  The 
ratification  of  the  remains  has  no  element  of  humor, 
utility,  or  solemnity.  In  other  words,  the  act  is  char- 
acteristically Senatorial. 

The  nation  should  be  grateful.  We  have  been  saved  from 
the  irretrievable  blunder  of  leading  the  world  in  the  paths  of 
progress,  of  living  up  for  once  to  our  professed  ideals,  of  es- 
tablishing a  compact  which  would  have  done  more  than  any 
other  international  agreement  recorded  in  history  to  bring  self- 
respect  and  security  to  all  classes,  to  remove  the  stigma  from 
our  hypothetical  Christianity,  and  to  reduce,  inevitably,  the  in- 
tolerable burdens  of  militarism  that  are  crushing  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World,  stultifying  science  and  religion,  and  mock- 
ing the  modern  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  universal  freedom. 

But  the  Senate  has  redeemed  itself  from  the  fatal  possibil- 
ity of  doing  something  worth  while.  It  may  now  concentrate 
its  energies  on  Florida  Everglades  and  similar  meritorious  op- 
portunities for  benefiting  the  people,  at  great  personal  self- 
sacrifice. 

♦  ♦         * 

In  no  other  country  that  claims  free  institutions  could  the 
will  of  the  people  have  been  so  insolently  disregarded  by  an 
unrepresentative,  autocratic  Second  Chamber.  Nine  out  of  ten 
Americans  have  indorsed  the  agreements:  only  the  "hyphen- 
ated "  irreconcilables  have  protested.  The  press  has  been  al- 
most unanimous.  Public  opinion  has  been  absolutely  unmis- 
takable. And  the  Senate,  true  to  its  reactionary  traditions,  has 
ignored  the  people  and  the  President;  has  ignored  the  press 
and  public  opinion;  has  ignored  everything  except  unreason- 
ing prejudice.  It  has  examined  the  treaties  with  a  microscope, 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  possible  flaw  that  could  be 
twisted  into  a  ground  for  future  misinterpretation  and  con- 
troversy. It  has  riddled  the  good  faith  of  France  and  Eng- 
land with  suspicions.  It  has  exposed  itself  deliberately  to  the 
condemnation  and  contempt  of  the  world. 

*  ♦         * 
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In  some  quarters  the  defeat  has  been  regarded  as  a  ''  hu- 
miliation "  for  President  Taft.  It  is  his  supreme  justification. 
It  redeems  in  him  the  apparent  weakness  that  has  alienated 
many  of  his  supporters.  For  in  an  age  of  little  men,  he  has  had 
a  big  idea;  and  his  work  continues,  broad  and  deep,  beyond  all 
present  knowing.  He  will  outrank  in  history  a  hundred  such 
temporizing  demagogues  as  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  unhappily 
imitated.  If  the  President  wants  a  rallying-cry  that  shall  carry 
him  to  a  personal  and  national  triumph,  here  it  is,  given  to  him 
by  his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the  people.  Let  him  dis- 
card his  weakness  on  the  tariff  question;  let  him  moderate  the 
judicial  equability  that  has  prevented  him  from  leading,  in- 
spiring, compelling;  let  him  state  the  definite  facts  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  invite  comparison  with  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors; let  him  fight — since  fighting  has  been  thrust  upon  him — 
simply,  sincerely,  resolutely.  Natural  convictions  and  natural 
qualities  will  always  outweigh  assumed  virtues  and  vote-catching 
expedients.  He  has  a  great  cause :  an  elected  President  versus 
an  autocratic  Senate;  the  Republic  versus  the  demagogues.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  will  follow  the  facts,  not  the  faction-and- 
fiction-mongers. 


Colonel  Roosevelt,  unfortunately,  is  giving  a  conclusive 
illustration  of  the  old  idea  that  a  man's  worst  enemy  may  be 
found  confronting  him  in  his  mirror.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  see 
one  whom  the  nation  has  been  accustomed  to  honor,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  what 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  English  Minister,  once  called  "  ter- 
minological inexactitudes."  The  phrase  may  be  extended  here 
to  "  third-terminological  inexactitudes." 

The  ex-President,  like  most  men  of  striking  personality,  has 
many  detractors  and  many  admirers.  He  himself  may  be  num- 
bered amongst  both: — in  the  latter  case,  naturally;  in  the  for- 
mer, almost  inevitably.  For  no  one  who  survives  his  utility 
to  his  country,  can  very  well  continue  to  be  satisfied  with  him- 
self, whatever  his  outward  professions.  And  of  all  the  un- 
kind things  that  may  be  said  of  a  brilliant  but  erratic  man,  the 
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person  most  concerned  has  probably  said  the  unklndest  and  the 
truest. 

What  shall  be  thought  of  the  egomania  of  a  citizen  who 
believes,  and  suggests  openly,  that  he  Is  "  the  one  man  for  the 
job  "  of  saving  the  nation?  No  one  has  the  right  to  be  Indis- 
pensable to  his  country.  Very  certainly,  no  one  has  the  right 
to  avow  such  reasonless  self-confidence.  A  republic  should 
be  greater  than  its  greatest  men.  When  it  ceases  to  be  so,  It 
has  ceased,  virtually,  to  be  a  republic. 

4e  4:  ♦ 

The  ex-President  is  doing  definite  harm — not  with  the  best 
Intentions  In  the  world,  but  very  possibly  with  intentions  that 
he  considers  sufficiently  good,  since  he  has  not  scrutinized  them 
with  the  dispassionate  care  of  the  true  patriot.  Renouncing 
the  Impartial  attitude  and  corresponding  influence  that  should 
be  the  natural  and  high  privilege  of  a  former  President,  he  has 
descended  to  the  arena  of  partisan  conflict;  and  while  his  ap- 
pearance may  win  the  plaudits  of  the  mob,  very  few  unbiassed 
men  can  approve  either  the  action  or  the  dubious  attendant  con- 
ditions. 

Patience  is  a  virtue;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be  extremely  vir- 
tuous when  considering  Colonel  Roosevelt's  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  his  candidacy — his  pretence  that  he  Is  yielding  to  pres- 
sure and  will  accept  the  nomination  only  if  It  be  forced  upon 
him.  He  no  doubt  believes  that  the  country  cannot  get  on  with- 
out his  official  direction,  and  that  the  electorate  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  admitting  the  fact:  but  he  has  been  playing 
a  political  game,  and  If  he  were  not  ashamed  to  play  It,  he 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  It.  The  attempt  to 
confuse  the  Issue  and  to  give  the  veneer  of  patriotism  to  a  per- 
sonal ambition,  is  futile  and  not  even  plausible.  To  accept  an 
overwhelming  call  Is  one  thing:  to  engineer  and  foment  what 
shall  seem  like  a  popular  demonstration  Is  another  and  very 
different  affair.  Whatever  the  citizens  of  the  country  may  do, 
let  them,  at  least,  do  It  deliberately  and  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  and  the  consequences. 
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The  question  of  the  dangers,  problematical  or  defined,  in- 
herent in  a  third-term  precedent,  are  discussed  in  another  place 
in  this  issue.  It  is  there  claimed,  and  rightly  claimed,  that  the 
question  of  consistency  is  immaterial.  Whether  Colonel  Roose- 
velt intended  to  state  what  he  did  state  in  1904  and  1907,  does 
not  affect  the  issue  now,  except  in  the  importance  that  he  him- 
self seems  to  attach  to  his  exculpation.  The  Colonel  should 
be  his  own  most  reliable  interpreter.  But  no  attention  need 
be  paid  to  what  he  used  to  think,  or  think  he  thought,  or 
to  what  he  thinks  now;  to  consistency  or  inconsistency.  A 
change  of  view  is  appropriate  to  progressive  principles.  The 
vital  point  is  what  the  country  thinks.  Without  regard  to  the 
ex-President's  political  programme,  or  party,  or  section  of  a 
party,  has  he  shown  himself  by  his  recent  actions  and  utterances 
to  be  the  kind  of  man  for  whom  the  electorate  will  willingly 
establish  a  most  undesirable  precedent?  Has  he  shown  the  dis- 
interestedness, the  high-mindedness,  the  freedom  from  all  taint 
of  purely  personal  ambition  and  self-gratification,  that  should 
be  found  in  a  statesman  who  desires  to  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  outstanding  figure  in  American  history,  the  only  President 
who  has  been  allowed  to  hold  office  for  three  terms — or  more? 
Or  has  he  shown  himself  a  politician  who  should  be  opposed  as 
a  menace,  not  to  the  stability,  but  to  the  ideals,  of  the  Republic? 
Has  his  candidature  become  more  than  a  party,  and  far  less 
than  a  creditable,  undertaking? 

*         *         * 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  real  and  cannot  be  explained 
away  with  the  ready  jest  at  over-seriousness,  the  tolerant  smile 
of  the  man  who  believes  that  all  affairs  will  always  and  every- 
where adjust  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
practical  common  sense,  and  that  no  special  prevision  or  con- 
sideration can  possibly  be  needed.  But  prevention  is  not  merely 
better  than  cure :  it  is  often  easy,  where  a  cure  later  on  would 
be  impossible.  Colonel  Roosevelt's  candidature  is  based,  not 
on  progressive  principles  or  national  exigencies,  but  upon  some- 
thing very  closely  resembling  hysteria.  There  is  a  general  wil- 
lingness,   an    eagerness,    to    accept   the    personal    principle,    to 
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approve,  or  at  least  condone,  a  fundamentally  selfish  ambition. 
A  nation  is  not  worth  "  saving,"  if  it  contains  only  one  man 
who  can  save  it.  And  when  that  man  has  allowed  a  high  repu- 
tation to  be  considerably  dimmed  by  dubious  political  practices; 
when  he  scarcely  disguises  the  autocratic  tendency  of  his  grow- 
ing megalomania;  and  when  the  present  '^  I  am  the  party"  is 
already  being  adapted  to  the  future  '^  Uetat,  c'est  moi  " — It  is 
time  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  obvious  facts  and  definite  prob- 
abilities. Diogenes,  when  observed  with  a  lighted  lantern  in 
the  market-place  at  mid-day,  replied  to  a  natural  question  as 
to  what  he  was  seeking:  "I  am  looking  for  a  man."  But 
Colonel  Roosevelt  stands  with  his  lighted  lantern  In  the  mar- 
ket-place at  mid-day,  and  beneath  the  limelight  on  the  stage  at 
night;  and  he  waits  for  no  prompting  to  reiterate  his  emphatic 
'^  Ecce  homo!  ^' 

♦  ]|c  « 

Mr.  Asquith,  the  British  Premier,  while  crossing  the 
Channel  recently  on  his  return  from  the  Continent,  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  meet  a  gentle  suffragette,  who  describes  her  ex- 
perience— and  Mr.  Asqulth's — in  Votes  for  Women.  "  We 
met  on  the  main  deck,"  she  writes,  "  and  I  stood  opposite  to 
him  for  one  paralyzed  moment,  but  the  next  found  myself  say- 
ing 'Votes  for  women,  Mr.  Asquith  I'  In  a  determined  tone 
into  his  ear.  .  .  .  Each  time  I  passed  I  gave  him  the  re- 
minder." 

The  suffragettes  In  England  have  deliberately  adopted  a 
policy  of  offensive  warfare — and  sometimes  It  has  been  very 
offensive  Indeed.  Great  movements  are  not  carried  to  success 
in  these  days  by  an  attitude  of  laissez  faire,  and  those  who  are 
fighting  for  sex-equality  maintain  that  fifty  years  of  constitu- 
tional agitation  was  almost  barren  of  results.  More  energetic 
methods  were  necessary.  But  It  is  painfully  evident  that  many 
of  the  women  have  confused  energy  and  indomitable  persever- 
ance with  sheer  vulgarity.  If  such  regrettable  methods  are 
persisted  In,  and  are  not  disowned  by  the  reputable  women,  the 
cause  that  they  are  working  for  must  suffer,  and  suffer  deserv- 
edly. Women  will  obtain  the  vote,  no  doubt:  but  if  they  show 
the  same  unscrupulousness  in  using  It  that  they  are  employing 
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In  the  campaign  to  secure  It,  there  may  be  good  reason  to  re- 
gret a  victory  more  disastrous  than  a  defeat.  It  Is  quite  time 
for  a  little  plain  speaking.  There  are  many  noble  and  true 
women  among  the  leaders  of  the  movement;  but  there  are 
others  who  have  lost  all  sense  of  proportion,  or  even  of  com- 
mon decency.  If  the  campaign  In  America  had  been  con- 
ducted with  so  little  regard  for  reason,  and  so  much  for  vio- 
lence, It  would  very  soon  have  been  discredited. 


So  far  as  Mr.  Asqulth  Is  concerned,  he  merely  holds,  con- 
scientiously, opinions  which  have  been  held  by  the  majority  of 
men  and  women  for  generations,  and  which  are  still  held  by 
at  any  rate  a  respectable  minority  of  both  sexes  to-day.  In 
his  public  capacity  as  a  Minister,  he  may  fairly  be  subjected  to 
all  legitimate  pressure.  But  as  a  private  gentleman  he  should 
be  immune  from  such  painful  vulgarity  as  Is  evidenced  In  the 
paragraph  quoted.  If  the  women  had  really  gained  the  con- 
summate knowledge  of  parliamentary  strategy  that  has  been  at- 
tributed to  them  by  some  of  their  admirers,  they  might  have 
seen  In  Mr.  Asquith's  Manhood  Suffrage  proposals  an  oppor- 
tunity for  strengthening  their  position.  Even  the  gifts  of  an 
enemy  may  be  transformed  into  a  Bill  that  a  National  Bank 
will  honor.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  definitely  In  his  Albert 
Hall  speech  that  two-thirds  of  the  Cabinet,  three-fourths  of 
the  Liberal  party  and  one-third  of  the  Conservatives  were  in 
favor  of  the  cause,  while  the  Labor  party  had  unanimously  In- 
dorsed the  principle.  Yet,  with  a  Bill  framed  so  that  an  amend- 
ment extending  the  vote  to  women,  with  or  without  restrictions, 
could  be  accepted;  with  the  Government  pledged.  If  such  an 
amendment  were  carried,  to  regard  It  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  measure;  and  with  the  support  Indicated  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  figures, — the  women  could  see  no  wiser  course  than 
that  of  continued  vituperation.  It  may  be  that  they  were  right, 
that  the  scope  of  the  Bill  and  the  natural  opposition  of  the  Con- 
servatives to  Its  drastic  provisions  would  remove  all  chance  of 
a  successful  amendment,  even  In  a  House  that  supported  the 
general    principle.     Yet    It    would    seem    that,    whatever    Mr. 
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Asqulth's  real  motives,  he  had  played  Into  the  suffragists'  hands; 
that  his  alleged  astuteness  could  have  been  used  for  his  destruc- 
tion. The  BUI  that  was  Introduced  as  one  for  manhood  suf- 
frage might  very  well  have  emerged  as  one  for  adult  suffrage. 
To  deny  this  possibility  Is  not  to  disprove  It.  The  feat  would 
not  have  been  easy;  but  It  might  have  been  attempted.  To 
concentrate  on  legitimate  measures,  with  the  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  In  their  favor  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
public,  won  over  by  the  change  to  dignity  and  reason,  would 
not  have  been  more  difficult  for  the  women  than  to  plan  exhi- 
bitions of  hysterical  violence  and  to  attempt  to  justify  them  by 
instituting  parallels  between  themselves  and  all  the  mob-spirited 
rioters  of  whom  they  could  find  record.  At  least,  the  mili- 
tants were  given  an  opportunity  to  revise  their  policy  and  im- 
prove their  methods.  They  declined,  and  emphasized  their 
refusal  by  the  most  senseless  of  all  their  absurd  outbreaks. 


So  far,  the  English  suffragists  have  been  carrying  on  a  class 
struggle,  as  distinctly  and  sectionally  as  Capital,  or  Labor,  or 
any  other  organization  that  fights  for  Its  special  Interests, 
whether  it  enforces  Its  demands  with  dynamite  or  broken  glass. 
Their  progress  has  been  from  doubtful  methods  to  bad  meth- 
ods; from  bad  to  worse.  In  the  Albert  Hall  meeting  previ- 
ously referred  to,  with  a  conciliatory  Minister  on  the  platform, 
the  conduct  of  the  militants  was  so  outrageous  that  one  white- 
haired  woman  stood  up  In  the  stalls  and  cried:  "  Cannot  you 
behave  like  ladles  for  once?"  while  later  on  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
appealing  vainly  for  some  semblance  of  order,  said:  "I  think 
it  a  disgrace  to  women  to  behave  in  this  way.  I  wonder  they 
do  not  have  more  feeling,  seeing  that  we  have  only  women 
stewards."  The  subsequent  campaign  of  hysteria  and  mob- 
mania  suggests  the  theatric  demonstrations  of  paid,  professional 
agitators,  working  with  crude  material,  seeing  little  beyond  the 
moment,  caring  nothing  for  justice,  logic,  private  or  public 
rights;  and  Ignoring  the  natural  difficulties.  After  all,  the  op- 
position to  votes  for  women  Is  not  a  recent  and  incomprehen- 
sible thing.     It  Is  found  In  almost  as  many  women  as  men,  and 
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should  be  broken  down,  as  every  other  prejudice  should  be 
broken  down,  by  reasoning,  fortitude,  the  proof  of  fitness.  To 
attempt  to  horsewhip  or  intimidate  everybody  who  differs  from 
you  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  of  argument,  even  though  the 
United  States  Senate  has  affirmed  the  principle  in  international 
relations.  If  Mr.  Asquith  changed  his  sincere  convictions  be- 
cause he  has  been  stoned,  vilified  and  treated  with  intolerable 
vulgarity,  he  would  seem  a  curious  type  of  man  to  all  but  the 
blindest  suffragette.  Are  stones,  hammers  and  whips  to  be 
taken  as  indications  of  their  future  line  of  persuasion? 

Fortunately,  the  defence  of  the  women's  cause  is  not  with  the 
misguided  and  too  often  frenzied  agitators  who  have  misrepre- 
sented the  great  body  of  Englishwomen,  but  with  those  saner 
feminists  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  this  country,  who  have  won  or  are  winning  their  way 
without  losing  their  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  all  who  still 
wish  to  associate  womanliness  with  women.  If  the  procedure  of 
Mrs.  Pankhurst,  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  and  their  followers 
has  been  based,  as  some  apologists  have  claimed,  on  that  of 
the  Irish  party,  England's  reluctance  to  concede  Home  Rule 
would  not  be  entirely  incomprehensible.  The  English  suffra- 
gists are  certainly  wearying  many  of  their  friends,  who  would 
gladly  dissociate  themselves  from  the  stupid  excesses  of  the 
militant  programme,  though  they  still  believe  in  the  funda- 
mental justice  of  the  cause,  and  its  eventual  triumph. 


The  recent  conduct  of  the  New  York  press  has  been  very 
reprehensible.  It  is  unkind  to  draw  attention  to  anything  that 
is  not  pleasant  and  soothing,  both  for  the  old  and  the  young 
person;  and  it  is  more  than  unkind — it  is  almost  an  outrage — 
to  stigmatize  as  a  *'  crime  wave  "  a  series  of  such  trifling  de- 
tails as  daylight  robbery  with  murder  or  brutal  violence,  or  a 
little  playful  exercise  with  blackjacks.  Mayor  Gaynor  has,  as 
usual,  administered  a  deserved  rebuke  to  those  who  attacked  in 
such  an  insidious  way  the  fair  fame  of  the  city.  No  reasonable 
citizen  could  expect  to  use  the  streets  with  a  sense  of  security,  or 
to  conduct  his  business  without  the  persuasive   influence   of  a 
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revolver.  It  is  absurd  to  hold  the  police  force  responsible  for 
the  prevention  or  detection  of  crime.  They  have  a  prescriptive 
right  to  be  called  "the  finest  and  best"  on  festive  occasions; 
they  conduct  their  affairs  according  to  an  excellent  system;  they 
are  happy,  and  almost  ornamental.  So  long  as  the  Commis- 
sioner is  changed  at  frequent  intervals,  what  more  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  busy  and  successful  administration?  Summary 
removal  is  an  excellent  way  of  insuring  competence;  it  keeps  a 
man  up  to  his  work — in  his  next  venture;  it  gives  the  city  the 
benefit  of  an  inexperienced  successor,  who  can  be  dismissed  in 
similar  fashion  before  he  has  become  firmly  settled  in  the  sad- 
dle; and  it  has  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  discipline,  efficiency 
and  general  morale  of  the  force. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  Commissioner  Waldo — indorsed 
by  the  Mayor  and  therefore  reliable — that  there  has  been  "  no 
unusual  amount  of  crime  in  the  city."  What  appears  to  the 
uninformed  to  constitute  a  most  deplorable  crime  wave  is 
merely  the  normal  lawlessness  of  the  city  that  must  never  be 
criticised.  This  is  comforting.  The  danger  of  the  citizens  is 
not  temporary  or  unusual.  They  may  consider  it  a  permanent 
experience,  and  should  learn  to  regard  it  with  the  complacency 
shown  by  the  police. 


Lord  Lister  died  in  the  fulness  of  time,  of  honor — and 
of  loneliness.  He  never  recovered,  mentally,  from  the  death 
of  his  wife,  nineteen  years  ago.  Childless,  knowing  that  his 
work  was  done,  that  his  real  life  was  over,  he  lingered  through 
the  slow  years  of  old  age — years  made  more  wearisome  and 
painful  by  the  infirmities  of  body  and  mind  which  he  had  at 
last  to  endure. 

Those  who  knew  him  have  spoken  of  the  habitual  sadness 
of  his  face.  He  had  none  of  that  look,  which  Pasteur  some- 
times had,  of  mastery  and  vehemence;  his  expression  was  rest- 
ful, thoughtful,  gentle.  His  voice  was  singularly  quiet.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  room  in  his  heart  for  anger:  very  little  even 
for  controversy.  In  what  may  be  called  the  spiritual  aspect  of 
his  work  he  and  Pasteur  were  much  alike:  the  same  essential 
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humility,  the  same  laborious  and  self-judging  perseverance,  the 
same  passionate  desire  for  truth,  the  same  reverence. 

The  London  Spectator,  in  illustrating  the  results  of  the 
famous  surgeon's  work,  takes  *'  one  of  a  thousand  instances  of 
the  world's  debt  to  Pasteur  and  Lister  " — the  operation  for 
empyema  (abscess  inside  the  chest).  It  is  to-day  one  of  the 
simplest  and  safest  of  all  operations :  the  recoveries,  in  favor- 
able cases,  are  more  than  ninety  per  cent.  The  actual  operation 
Is  as  old  as  Hippocrates;  and  he  did  it  as  it  is  done  now,  with 
a  free  incision.  But,  somewhere  in  the  Middle  Ages,  this  bit 
of  his  wisdom  got  lost,  and  was  not  found  again  In  the  Renais- 
sance. Then  came  the  dreadful  time,  when  empyema  was 
treated  by  repeated  punctures  with  a  hollow  needle;  and  as 
the  needle  was  not  sterilized,  the  fluid  In  the  chest  was  slowly 
made  more  and  more  septic.  We  read,  half  a  century  ago,  of 
cases  punctured  58,  74,  and  122  times;  and  out  of  forty-eight 
patients  thus  tormented,  only  six  were  healed.  Even  those 
surgeons  who,  before  Pasteur  and  Lister,  used  a  free  incision, 
were  helpless:  Velpeau  lost  11  cases  out  of  12,  Dupuytren  48 
out  of  50,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  complained  that  he  "  could 
not  get  a  single  cure."  To-day  no  major  operation  is  more 
simple  and  more  uniformly  successful. 

^  ^  •I* 

A  STORY  used  to  be  told — probably  without  any  foundation 
in  fact — of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  long  occupied 
a  prominent  position  in  British  politics,  and  was  once  given  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a  Cabinet.  His  curious  lethargy  pro- 
vided for  decades  an  unfailing  inspiration  for  caricature,  and 
he  was  probably  the  most  consistent  public  yawner  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  story,  or  the  Invention,  ran  that  during  a  jour- 
ney In  the  Far  East  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  as  he  then  was, 
passed  most  of  the  time  profitably  and  consistently  in  deep 
slumber;  and  that  an  enterprising  correspondent,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  impressive  sleeper  in  his  railway-car,  immedi- 
ately cabled  to  his  paper:  "  Profound  repose  in  the  Orient." 

Statesmen  are  still  caught  napping  when  they  should  be 
wide  awake;  but  neither  In  the  Orient  nor  In  the  Occident  Is 
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there  at  present  profound  repose.  China  is  celebrating  her 
relief  from  Manchu  tyranny  by  mutinies  and  executions,  loot- 
ing, alarums  and  forays.  Mexico  Is  showing  her  appreciation 
of  the  downfall  of  Porfirlo  Diaz'  autocracy  by  an  orgy  of  dis- 
order— of  what  may  very  well  be  called  "  general  "  paralysis, 
in  that  land  where  field-officers  are  almost  as  numerous  as  en- 
listed men.  England,  with  her  strikes,  her  suffragettes,  her 
present  and  prospective  political  and  social  problems,  is  scarcely 
In  a  state  of  abnormal  tranquillity.  In  Germany,  beneath  the 
crust  of  officialism,  of  tradition  and  of  the  prestige  of  the 
Hohenzollerns,  there  Is  the  growing  unrest  and  the  growing 
strength  of  socialism.  Italy,  having  annexed  Tripoli,  is  suf- 
fering from  indigestion.  Persia  is  waiting  to  be  devoured. 
Ireland  Is  divided  against  herself.  Austria,  anaesthetized,  is 
preparing  to  awaken.  Spain  and  Portugal  may  at  any  moment 
confront  anarchy.  Russia,  with  one  paw  on  Persia  and  the 
other  on  Mongolia,  is  reckoning  the  price  of  peace. 

Fortunately,  Monaco  Is  not  disturbed. 

And  we  In  this  country  have  no  anxieties.  Labor  is  con- 
tented, Capital  beneficent.  Law  and  Order  prevail  universally. 
Our  educational  system  is  unimprovable.  The  Tariff  is  in- 
trenched in  the  affections  of  the  people.  The  electorate  has 
absolute  confidence  In  its  judges,  its  executives,  its  legislatures. 
The  principles  of  republicanism  are  ineradicably  rooted  in  the 
Intelligence  and  devotion  of  all  citizens.  Our  cities  are  models 
of  administrative  efficiency.  Patriotism  is  founded  on  justice 
and  utterly  divorced  from  prejudice.  Currency  and  banking 
problems  have  been  finally  solved.  We  have  refrained  from 
a  generous  settlement  of  the  Colombian  question  merely  be- 
cause we  know  that  we  were  right  in  every  detail:  besides,  we 
do  not  believe  In  arbitrating  questions  *'  affecting  the  national 
honor."  The  tone  of  our  political  and  social  life  is  high. 
Grafting  organizations  have  been  shamed  out  of  existence. 
The  divorce  evil  is  furnishing  its  own  remedy,  as  the  supply  of 
the  undlvorced  is  nearly  exhausted.  High  finance  never  inter- 
feres with  the  Government;  our  leading  men  are  actuated 
solely  by  regard  for  the  public  welfare;  Professor  Roosevelt 
has  demonstrated  that  in  logic  the  universal  negative  does  not 
exclude  the  particular  affirmative;  and  all's  well  with  the  world. 
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John  Masefield 

WHEN  I  am  buried,  all  my  thoughts  and  acts 
Will  be  reduced  to  lists  of  dates  and  facts, 
And  long  before  this  wandering  flesh  is  rotten 
The  dates  which  made  me  v/ill  be  all  forgotten; 
And  none  will  know  the  gleam  there  used  to  be 
About  the  feast  days  freshly  kept  by  me. 
But  men  will  call  the  golden  hour  of  bliss 
"  About  this  time,"  or  "  shortly  after  this." 

Men  do  not  heed  the  rungs  by  which  men  climb 
Those  glittering  steps,,  those  milestones  upon  Time, 
Those  tombstones  of  dead  selves,  those  hours  of  birth, 
Those  moments  of  the  soul  in  years  of  earth. 
They  mark  the  height  achieved,  the  main  result, 
The  power  of  freedom  in  the  perished  cult, 
The  power  of  boredom  in  the  dead  man's  deeds. 
Not  the  bright  moments  of  the  sprinkled  seeds. 

By  many  waters  and  on  many  ways 
I  have  known  golden  instants  and  bright  days: 
The  day  on  which,  beneath  an  arching  sail, 
I  saw  the  Cordilleras  and  gave  hail; 
The  summer  day  on  which  in  heart's  delight 
I  saw  the  Swansea  Mumbles  bursting  white; 
The  glittering  day  when  all  the  waves  wore  flags 
And  the  ship  Wanderer  came  with  sails  in  rags; 
That  curlew-calling  time  in  Irish  dusk 
When  life  became  more  splendid  than  its  husk, 
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When  the  rent  chapel  on  the  brae  at  Slains 

Shone  with  a  doorway  opening  beyond  brains; 

The  dawn  when,  with  a  brace-block's  creaking  cry, 

Out  of  the  mist  a  little  barque  slipped  by. 

Spilling  the  mist  with  changing  gleams  of  red, 

Then  gone,  with  one  raised  hand  and  one  turned  head; 

The  howling  evening  when  the  spindrift's  mists 

Broke  to  display  the  four  Evangelists, 

Snow-capped,  divinely  granite,  lashed  by  breakers, 

Wind-beaten  bones  of  long  since  buried  acres; 

The  night  alone  near  water  when  I  heard 

All  the  sea's  spirit  spoken  by  a  bird; 

The  English  dusk  when  I  beheld  once  more 

(With  eyes  so  changed)   the  ship,  the  citied  shore. 

The  lines  of  masts,  the  streets  so  cheerly  trod 

(In  happier  seasons)   and  gave  thanks  to  God. 

All  had  their  beauty,  their  bright  moment's  gift, 

Their  something  caught  from  Time,  the  ever-swift. 

All  of  those  gleams  were  golden;  but  life's  hands 

Have  given  more  constant  gifts  in  changing  lands; 

And  when  I  count  those  gifts,  I  think  them  such 

As  no  man's  bounty  could  have  bettered  much: 

The  gift  of  country  life,  near  hills  and  woods 

Where  happy  waters  sing  in  solitudes; 

The  gift  of  being  near  ships,  of  seeing  each  day 

A  city  of  ships  with  great  ships  under  way. 

The  great  street  paved  with  water,  filled  with  shipping, 

And  all  the  world's  flags  flying  and  seagulls  dipping. 

Yet  when  Fm  dust  my  penman  may  not  know 
Those  water-tramping  ships  which  made  me  glow, 
But  think  my  wonder  mad  and  fail  to  find 
Their  glory,  even  dimly,  from  my  mind; 
And  yet  they  made  me :  not  alone  the  ships, 
But  men  hard-palmed  from  tallying-on  to  whips, 
The  two  close  friends  of  nearly  twenty  years. 
Sea-followers  both,    sea-wrestlers   and   sea-peers, 
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Whose  feet  with  mine  wore  many  a  bolthead  bright 
Treading  the  decks  beneath  the  riding  light. 
Yet  death  will  make  that  warmth  of  friendship  cold 
And  who'll  know  what  one  said  and  what  one  told — 
Our  heart's  communion  and  the  broken  spells 
When  the  loud  call  blew  at  the  strike  of  bells? 
No  one,  I  know,  yet  let  me  be  believed 
A  soul  entirely  known  is  life  achieved. 

Years  blank  with  hardship  never  speak  a  word, 
Live  In  the  soul  to  make  the  being  stirred. 
Towns  can  be  prisons  where  the  spirit  dulls 
Away  from  mates  and  ocean-wandering  hulls, 
Away  from  all  bright  water  and  great  hills 
And  sheep-walks  where  the  curlews  cry  their  fills, 
Away  from  men  who  rank  In  social  plan 
By  something  generous  In  the  inner  man, 
Away  from  simple  men  who  do  not  shirk 
Their  part  In  friendship  or  their  share  in  work, 
Away  in  towns,  where  eyes  have  naught  to  see 
But  dead  museums  and  miles  of  misery. 
And  floating  life  unrooted  from  man's  need 
And  miles  of  fish-hooks  baited  to  catch  greed. 
And  life  made  wretched  out  of  human  ken 
And  miles  of  shopping  women  served  by  men, 
And  lust  and  vice  and  hatred  and  foul  mind 
Crying  for  blood  and  turning  people  blind^ 
Where  sedentary  days  breed  paper  strife 
And  books  and  pictures  take  the  place  of  life. 
So,  if  the  penman  sums  up  London  days, 
Let  him  but  say  that  there  were  holy  ways, 
Dull  Bloomsbury  streets  of  dull  brick  mansions  old. 
With  stinking  doors  where  women  stood  to  scold. 
And  drunken  waits  at  Christmas  with  their  horn 
Droning  the  news,  in  snow,  that  Christ  was  born; 
And  windy  gas  lamps  and  the  wet  roads  shining 
And  that  old  carol  of  the  midnight  whining, 
And  that  old  room  (above  the  noisy  slum) 
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Where  there  was  wine  and  fire  and  talk  with  some, 

Under  strange  pictures  of  the  wakened  soul, 

To  whom  this  earth  was  but  a  burnt-out  coal. 

O  Time,  bring  back  those  midnights  and  those  friends, 

Those  glittering  moments  that  a  spirit  lends 

That  all  may  be  imagined  from  the  flash. 

The  cloud-hid  god-game  through  the  lightning  gash. 

Those  hours  of  stricken  sparks  from  which  men  took 

Light  to  send  out  to  men  in  song  or  book. 

Those  friends  who  heard  St.  Pancras'  bells  strike  two. 

Yet  stayed  until  the  barber's  cockerel  crew. 

Talking  of  noble  styles,  the  Frenchman's  best. 

The  thought  beyond  great  poets  not  expressed. 

The  glory  of  mood,  where  human  frailty  failed. 

The  forts  of  human  light  not  yet  assailed, 

Till  the  dim  room  had  mind  and  seemed  to  brood, 

Binding  our  wills  to  mental  brotherhood. 

Till  we  became  a  college,  and  each  night 

Was  discipline  and  manhood  and  delight. 

Till  our  farewells  and  winding  down  the  stairs 

At  each  gray  dawn  had  meaning  that  Time  spares. 

That  we,  so  linked,  should  roam  the  whole  world  round 

Teaching  the  ways  our  brooding  minds  had  found. 

Making  that  room  our  Chapter,  our  one  mind 

Where  all  that  this  world  soiled  should  be  refined. 

Often  at  night  I  tread  those  streets  again 
And  see  the  alley  glimmering  in  the  rain, 
Yet  now  I  miss  that  sign  of  earlier  tramps, 
A  house  with  shadows  of  plane-boughs  under  lamps. 
The  secret  house  where  once  a  beggar  stood 
Trembling  and  blind  to  show  his  woe  for  food; 
And  now  I  miss  that  friend  who  used  to  walk 
Home  to  my  lodgings  with  me,  deep  in  talk 
Wearing  the  last  of  night  out  in  still  streets 
Trodden  by  us  and  policemen  on  their  beats. 
And  cats,  but  else  deserted;  now  I  miss 
That  lively  mind  and  guttural  laugh  of  his 
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And  that  strange  way  he  had  of  making  gleam, 
Like  something  real,  the  art  we  used  to  dream. 

London  has  been  my  prison;  but  my  books. 

Hills  and  great  waters,  laboring  men  and  brooks. 

Ships  and  deep  friendships  and  remembered  days 

Which  even  now  set  all  my  mind  ablaze, 

As  that  June  day  when,  in  the  red  bricks'  chinks, 

I  saw  the  old  Roman  ruins  white  with  pinks 

And  felt  the  hillside  haunted  even  then 

By  not-dead  memory  of  the  Roman  men; 

And  felt  the  hillside  thronged  by  souls  unseen 

Who  knew  the  interest  in  me  and  were  keen 

That  man  alive  should  understand  man  dead 

So  many  centuries  since  the  blood  was  shed, 

So  many  ages  since  the  Bell  Brook's  noise 

Spoke  to  the  dying  Roman  like  a  voice, 

And  quickened  with  strange  hush  because  this  comer 

Sensed  a  strange  soul  alive  behind  the  summer. 

That  other  day  on  Ercall  when  the  stones 

Were  sun-bleached  white,  like  long  unburied  bones, 

While  the  bees  droned  and  all  the  air  was  sweet 

From  honey  buried  underneath  my  feet, 

Honey  of  purple  heather  and  white  clover 

Sealed  in  its  gummy  bags  till  summer's  over. 

Then  other  days  by  water,  by  bright  sea. 

Clear  as  clean  grass,  and  my  bright  friend  with  me; 

The  cove  clean-bottomed  where  we  saw  the  brown, 

Red-spotted  plaice  go  swimming  six  feet  down, 

And  saw  the  long  fronds  waving,  white  with  shells, 

Waving,  unfolding,  drooping,  to  the  swells; 

That  sadder  day  when  we  beheld  the  great 

And  terrible  beauty  of  a  Lammas  spate 

Roaring  white-mouthed  in  all  the  great  cliff's  gaps, 

Headlong,  tree-tumbling  fury  of  collapse, 

While  drenching  clouds  drove  by  and  every  sense 

Was  water  roaring  or  rushing  or  In  offence 
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And  mountain  sheep  stood  huddled  and  blown  gaps  gleamed 

Where  torn  white  hair  of  torrents  shook  and  streamed; 

That  sadder  day  when  we  beheld  again 

A  spate  going  down  in  sunshine  after  rain 

When  the  blue  reach  of  water  leaping  bright 

Was  one  long  ripple  and  clatter,  flecked  with  white; 

And  that  far  day,  that  never  blotted  page 

When  youth  was  bright  like  flowers  about  old  age, 

Fair  generations  bringing  thanks  for  life 

To  that  old  kindly  man  and  trembling  wife 

After  their  sixty  years.     Time  never  made 

A  better  beauty  since  the  Earth  was  laid 

Than  that  thanksgiving  given  to  gray  hair 

For  the  great  gift  of  life  which  brought  them  there. 

Days  of  endeavor  have  been  good:  the  days 

Racing  in  cutters  for  the  comrade's  praise; 

The  day  they  led  my  cutter  at  the  turn 

Yet  could  not  keep  the  lead  and  dropped  astern, 

The  moment  in  the  spurt  when  both  boats'  oars 

Dipped  in  each  other's  wash  and  throats  grew  hoarse 

And  teeth  ground  into  teeth  and  both  strokes  quickened 

Lashing  the  sea,  and  gasps  came,  and  hearts  sickened 

And  coxswains  damned  us,  dancing,  banking  stroke. 

To  put  our  weights  on,  though  our  hearts  were  broke, 

And  both  boats  seemed  to  stick  and  sea  seemed  glue. 

The  tide  a  millrace  we  were  struggling  through. 

And  every  quick  recover  gave  us  squints 

Of  them  still  there,  and  oars  tossed  water-glints 

And  cheering  came,  our  friends,  our  foemen  cheering, 

A  long  wild  rallying  murmur  on  the  hearing, 

"Port    Fore!"    and    ''Starboard    Fore!"     "Port    Fore!" 

"Port  Fore!" 
"Up  with  her.  Starboard!  "  and  at  that  each  oar. 
Lightened,  though  arms  were  bursting,  and  eyes  shut, 
And  the  oak  stretchers  grunted  in  the  strut 
And  the  curse  quickened  from  the  cox;  our  bows 
Crashed,  and  drove  talking  water;  we  made  vows — 
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Chastity  vows  and  temperance;  in  our  pain 

We  numbered  things  we'd  never  eat  again 

If  we  could  only  win;  then  came  the  yell, 

"  Starboard!  "     "  Port  Fore!  "  and  then  a  beaten  bell 

Rung  as  for  fire  to  cheer  us.    "  Now!  "    Oars  bent, 

Soul  took  the  looms  now  body's  bolt  was  spent. 

"Damn    it,    come    on    now!"     "On    now!"     "On    now!" 

"Starboard!" 
"  Port  Fore  !  "    "  Up  with  her,  Port !  "   Each  cutter  harbored 
Ten  eye-shut,  pain-sick  strugglers.     "Heave,   O  heave!" 
Cat-calls  waked  echoes  like  a  shrieking  sheave. 
"  Heave!  "  and  I  saw  a  back,  then  two.     "  Port  Fore!  " 
"  Starboard!  "     "  Come  on !  "     I  saw  the  midship  oar 
And  knew  we'd  done  them.     "  Port  Fore!  "     "  Starboard!  " 

"Now!" 
I  saw  bright  water  spurting  at  their  bow, 
Their  cox  full  face  an  instant.     They  were  done. 
The  watchers'  cheering  almost  drowned  the  gun. 
We  had  hardly  strength  to  toss  our  oars;  our  cry 
Cheering  the  losing  cutter,  was  a  sigh. 

Other  bright  days  of  action  have  seemed  great: 
Wild  days  in  a  pampero  off  the  Plate; 
Good  swimming  days,  at  Hog  Back  or  the  Coves 
Which  the  young  gannet  and  the  corbie  loves; 
Surf-swimming  between  rollers,  catching  breath 
Between  the  advancing  grave  and  breaking  death. 
Then  shooting  up  into  the  sunbright  smooth 
To  watch  the  advancing  roller  bare  her  tooth; 
And  days  of  labor  also,  loading,  hauling; 
Long  days  at  winch  or  capstan,  heaving,  pawling; 
The  days  with  oxen,  dragging  stone  from  blasting, 
And  dusty  days  in  mills,  and  hot  days  masting; 
Trucking  on  dust-dry  deckings  smooth  like  ice; 
And  hunts  in  mighty  wool-racks  after  mice ; 
Mornings  with  buckwheat  when  the  fields  did  blanch 
With  White  Leghorns  come  from  the  chicken  ranch; 
Days  near  the  spring  upon  the  sun-burnt  hill, 
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Plying  the  maul  or  gripping  tight  the  drill: 
Delights  of  work  most  real,  delights  that  change 
The  headache  life  of  towns  to  rapture  strange 
Not  known  by  townsmen,  nor  imagined;  health 
That  puts  new  glory  upon  mental  wealth 
And  makes  the  poor  man  rich. 

But  that  ends,  too, 
Health  with  its  thoughts  of  life;  and  that  bright  view, 
That  sunny  landscape  from  life's  peak,  that  glory, 
And  all  a  glad  man's  comments  on  life's  story. 
And  thoughts  of  marvellous  towns  and  living  men, 
And  what  pens  tell  and  all  beyond  the  pen. 
End,  and  are  summed  in  words  so  truly  dead 
They  raise  no  image  of  the  heart  and  head. 
The  life,  the  man  alive,  the  friend  we  knew. 
The  mind  ours  argued  with  or  listened  to, 
None,  but  are  dead,  and  all  life's  keenness,  all. 
Is  dead  as  print  before  the  funeral. 
Even  deader  after,  when  the  dates  are  sought 
And  cold  minds  disagree  with  what  we  thought. 

This  many-pictured  world  of  many  passions 
Wears  out  the  nations  as  a  woman  fashions, 
And  what  life  is  is  much  to  very  few, 
Men  being  so  strange,  so  mad,  and  what  men  do 
So  good  to  watch  or  share;  but  when  men  count 
Those  hours  of  life  that  were  a  bursting  fount. 
Sparkling  the  dusty  heart  with  living  springs. 
There  seems  a  world,  beyond  our  earthly  things. 
Gated  by  golden  moments,  each  bright  time 
Opening  to  show  the  city  white  like  lime. 
High  towered  and  many  peopled.    This  made  sure. 
Work  that  obscures  those  moments  seems  impure, 
A  part  of  all  this  death  that  darks  our  land. 
Withholding  light  from  all  we  understand, 
Making  our  not-returning  time  of  breath 
Dull  with  the  ritual  and  records  of  death, 
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That  frost  of  fact  by  which  our  wisdom  gives 
Correctly  stated  death  to  all  that  lives. 

Best  trust  the  happy  moments.     What  they  gave 
Makes  man  less  fearful  of  the  certain  grave 
And  gives  his  work  compassion  and  new  eyes: 
The  days  that  make  us  happy  make  us  wise. 


WHERE   ARE   WE   GOING? 
Gerald  Stanley  Lee 


ONE  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  an  American  when  he 
slips  over  from  New  York,  and  finds  himself,  almost 
before  he  had  thought  of  It,  walking  down  the  Strand, 
suddenly,  instead  of  Broadway,  is  the  way  things — thousands  of 
things  at  once — begin  happening  to  him. 

Of  course,  with  all  the  things  that  are  happening  to  him — 
the  'buses,  the  taxis,  the  Wren  steeples,  the  great  streams  of 
new  sights  In  the  streets,  the  things  that  happen  to  his  eyes,  and 
to  his  ears,  to  his  feet  and  his  hands,  and  to  his  body,  lunging 
through  the  ground  and  swimming  up  in  space  on  top  of  a  'bus 
through  this  huge,  glorious,  yellow  mist  of  people  .  .  .  there  are 
all  the  things  besides  that  begin  happening  to  his  mind. 

In  New  York,  usually,  he  rushes  along  through  the  city 
in  a  kind  of  tunnel  of  his  own  thoughts,  of  his  own  affairs,  and 
drives  on  to  his  point,  and  New  York  does  not — at  least  it  does 
not  very  often — make  things  happen  to  his  mind.  He  Is  not  in 
London  five  minutes  before  he  begins  to  notice  how  London  does 
his  thinking  for  him.  ihc  streets  of  the  city  set  him  to  thinking, 
mile  after  mile,  miles  of  comparing,  miles  of  expecting. 

And  above  the  streets  that  he  walks  through  and  drives 
through  he  finds  In  London  another  complete  set  of  streets  that 
interest  him;  the  greater,  sllenter  streets  of  England — the  streets 
of  people's  thoughts.  And  he  reads  the  great  newspapers,  those 
huge  highways  on  which  the  English  people  are  really  going 
somewhere.  ..."  Where  are  they  going?"  He  goes 
through  the  editorials,  he  stumbles  through  the  news:  "Where 
are  the  English  people  going?" 


An  American  thinks  of  the  English  people  In  the  third  per- 
son— at  first,  of  course. 

After  three  days  or  so  he  begins,  half-unconsclously,  slipping 
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over  every  now  and  then  Into  what  seems  to  be  a  vague,  loose 
first  person  plural. 

Then  the  first  person  plural  grows. 

'He  finds  at  last  that  his  thinking  has  settled  down  into  a  kind 
of  happy,  easy-going,  international,  editorial  "  WE."  New 
York  and  London,  Chicago  and  Sheffield  go  drifting  together 
through  his  thoughts,  and  even  Paris  glimmering  faintly  over 
there,  and  a  dim  round  world,  and  he  asks,  as  the  people  of  a 
world  stream  by:  '*  Where  are  WE  going?  " 

Thus  It  is  that  London,  looming,  teeming,  world-suggesting, 
gets  Its  grip  upon  a  man — a  fresh  American,  and  stretches  him 
— stretches  him  before  his  own  eyes,  makes  him  cosmopolitan — 
does  his  thinking  for  him. 


There  was  a  great  sea  to  still  his  soul  and  lay  down  upon 
his  spirit,  that  big,  quiet  roundness  of  the  earth. 

Nothing  Is  quite  the  same  after  that  wide  strip  of  sea — sleep- 
ing out  there  alone  night  by  night — the  gentle  round  earth  slop- 
ing away  down  from  under  one  on  both  sides — In  the  midst  of 
space.  .  .  .  Then,  suddenly,  almost  before  one  knows — that 
quiet  Space  still  lingering  round  one  perhaps — one  finds  one's 
self  thrust  up  out  of  the  ground  In  the  night  Into  that  big  yellow 
roar  of  Trafalgar  Square. 

And  here  are  the  swift  sudden  crowds  of  people — one's  own 
fellow-men  hurrying  past.  One  looks  into  the  faces  of  the  peo- 
ple hurrying  past:  "  Where  are  we  going?  "  One  looks  at  the 
stars:  "  Where  are  we  going?  " 


That  night,  when  I  was  thrust  up  out  of  the  ground  and 
stood  dazed  In  the  Square,  I  was  told  in  a  minute  that  this  Lon- 
don where  I  was  was  a  besieged  and  conquered  city.  Some 
men  had  risen  up  In  a  day  and  said  to  London:  "  No  one  shall 
go  in,  no  one  shall  go  out !  " 

I  was  In  the  great  proud  city  at  last,  the  capital  of  the  world, 
her  big,  new,  self-assured  Inventions  all  about  her,  all  around 
her — and  soldiers  camping  out  with  her  locomotives ! 
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With  her  long  trains  for  endless  belts  of  people  going  in  and 
coming  out,  with  her  airbrakes,  electric  lights,  and  motor-cars 
and  aerial  mails,  it  seemed  passing  strange  to  be  told  that  her 
great  stations  were  all  choked  up  with  a  queer,  funny,  old, 
gone-by,  clanky  piece  of  machinery — an  invention  for  making 
people  good — like  soldiers ! 

And  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  roar  of  Trafalgar  Square 
and  asked — as  all  England  was  asking  that  night — "  Where  are 
we  going?  " 

And  I  looked  in  the  faces  of  the  people  hurrying  past. 

And  nobody  knew. 

And  the  next  day  I  went  through  the  silenter  streets  of  the 
city,  the  great  crowded  dailies  where  all  the  world  troops 
through,  and  then  the  more  quiet  weeklies,  and  then  the  month- 
lies, more  dignified  and  like  private  parks;  and  the  quarterlies, 
too — thoughtful,  high-minded,  a  little  absent — now  and  then  a 
footfall  passing  through. 

And  then  I  found  them  all  full  of  the  same  strange  ques- 
tioning: "  Where  are  we  going?  " 

And  nobody  knew. 

It  was  the  same  questioning  one  had  just  left,  In  New  York, 
going  up  all  about  one,  out  of  the  skyscrapers. 

New  York  did  not  know. 

Now  London  did  not  know. 


And  after  I  had  tried  the  journals  and  the  magazines,  I 
thought  of  books. 

I  could  not  but  look  about — how  could  I  do  otherwise  than 
look  about? — a  lonely  American  walking  at  last  past  all  these 
nobly  haunted  doorways  and  windows — for  idealists  or  Interpre- 
ters, the  men  who  bring  in  the  sea  upon  the  streets  and  the 
mountains  on  the  roof-tops;  who  still  see  the  wide,  still  reaches 
of  the  souls  of  men  beyond  the  faint  and  tiny  roar  of  London. 

I  could  not  but  look  for  men  of  imagination,  for  poets,  for 
the  men  who  build  the  dreams  and  shape  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions because  they  mould  their  thoughts. 
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I  do  not  like  to  say  it.  How  shall  an  American  dare  to  say 
it?  .  .  .  Here,  where  Shakespeare  played  mightily,  and  like 
a  great  boy,  with  a  world,  where  Milton,  Keats,  Wordsworth, 
Browning,  Shelley,  and  even  Dickens  flooded  the  lives  and  re- 
freshed the  hearts  of  the  people;  here,  in  these  self-same  streets, 
going  past  these  same  old,  gentle,  smoky  temples  where  Charles 
Lamb  walked  and  loved  a  world,  and  laughed  at  a  world,  and 
even  made  one;  lifted  over  his  London  forever  into  the  hearts 
of  men.  ...  I  can  only  say  what  I  saw  those  first  few  fresh 
days — John  Galsworthy  out  with  his  camera — his  beautiful,  sad, 
foggy  camera ;  Arnold  Bennett  stitching  and  stitching  faithfully, 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  big,  curious  tapestries  of  little  things; 
H.  G.  Wells,  with  his  retorts,  his  experiments  about  him,  his 
pots  and  kettles  of  humanity  in  a  great  stew  of  steam,  half-hope- 
ful, half-dismayed,  mixing  up  his  great,  new,  queer  messes  of 
human  nature;  and  (when  I  could  look  up  again)  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton, divinely  swearing,  chanting,  gloriously  contradicting,  rolled 
lustily  through  the  wide,  sunny  spaces  of  His  Own  Mind,  and 
Bernard  Shaw  (all  civilization  trooping  by),  the  eternal  boy,  on 
the  eternal  curbstone  of  the  world,  threw  stones,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Birmingham  preached  a  fine,  helpless  sermon.     .     .     . 


* 


When  a  new  American,  coming  from  his  own  big,  hurried, 
formless,  speechless  country,  finds  himself  in  what  he  had  always 
supposed  to  be  this  trim,  arranged,  grown-up,  articulate  England, 
and  when,  thrust  up  out  of  the  ground  in  Trafalgar  Square,  he 
finds  himself  looking  at  that  vast  yellow  mist  of  people — that 
vast  bewilderment  of  faces,  of  the  poor,  of  the  rich,  coming  and 
going  they  cannot  say  where,  he  naturally  thinks  at  first  it  must 
be  because  they  cannot  speak,  and  when  he  looks  to  those  who 
speak  for  them,  to  their  writers  or  interpreters,  and  when  he 
finds  that  they  are  bewildered;  that  they  are  asking  the  same 
question  over  and  over  that  we  in  America  are  asking  too, 
"  Where  are  we  going?  " — he  is  brought  abruptly  up,  front  to 
front,  with  the  great  broadside  of  modern  life.  London,  his 
last  resort,  is  as  bewildered  as  New  York,  and  so,  at  last,  here 
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it  Is.      It  has  to  be  faced  now  and  here,  as  If  It  were  some  great 

scare-head    or    bill-board    on    the    world:    "Where    are    we 

GOING?  " 

*  *  * 

The  most  stupendous  feat  for  the  artist  or  man  of  Imagina- 
tion In  modern  times  Is  to  conceive  a  picture  or  vision  for  our 
society — our  present  machlne-clvlllzatlon — a  common  expecta- 
tion for  people  which  will  make  them  want  to  live. 

If  Leonardo  were  living  now  he  would  probably  slight  for 
the  time  being  his  building  bridges  and  skimp  his  work  on  Mona 
Lisa  and  write  a  book — an  exultant  book  about  common  people. 
He  would  focus  and  express  democracy  as  only  the  great  and 
true  aristocrat  or  genius  or  artist  will  ever  do  it.  A  great  so- 
ciety must  be  expressed  as  a  vision  or  expectation  before  men 
can  see  It  together,  and  go  to  work  on  it  together,  and  make  it 
a  fact.  What  makes  a  society  great  Is  that  it  Is  full  of  people 
who  have  something  to  live  for  and  who  know  what  it  is.  It  is 
because  nobody  knows  now  that  our  present  society  is  not  great. 
The  different  kinds  of  people  in  it  have  not  made  up  their  minds 
what  they  are  for,  and  some  kinds  have  particularly  failed  to 
make  up  their  minds  what  the  other  kinds  are  for. 

We  are  all  making  our  particular  contribution  to  the  common 
vision,  and  some  of  us  are  able  to  say  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another  what  this  vision  is,  but  it  is  going  to  take  a  supreme 
catholic,  summing-up  individualist,  a  great  man  or  artist — a  man 
who  is  all  of  us  In  one — to  express  for  all  of  us,  and  for  all  of  us 
together,  where  we  want  to  go,  what  we  think  we  are  for,  and 
what  kind  of  a  world  we  want. 

This  will  have  to  be  done  first  in  a  book.  The  modern  world 
is  collecting  its  thoughts.     It  is  trying  to  write  Its  bible. 

II 

The  Literature  of  Desire 

The  first  and  most  practical  step  in  getting  what  one  wants 
in   this  world  Is  wanting  It.     One  w^ould  think  that  the   next 
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step  would  be  expressing  what  one  wants.  But  it  almost  never 
is.  It  generally  consists  in  w^anting  it  still  harder  and  still  harder 
— until  one  can  express  it. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  the  thing  one  wants  is  a  new 
world.  Here  are  all  these  other  people  who  have  to  be  asked. 
And  until  one  wants  it  hard  enough  to  say  it — to  get  it  outside 
one's  self,  possibly  make  it  catching — nothing  happens. 

If  one  were  to  point  out  one  trait  rather  than  another  that 
makes  Bernard  Shaw,  for  so  brilliant  a  man,  so  ineffective  as  a 
leader  or  literary  statesman,  or  social  reformer,  it  would  be 
his  modesty.  He  has  never  wanted  anything.  Even  if  Mr. 
Shaw,  without  saying  what  he  wanted,  had  ever  shown  in  any 
corner  of  any  book  that  one  man's  wanting  something  in  this 
world  amounted  to  anything,  or  could  make  anyone  else  want 
it,  or  could  make  any  difference  in  him  or  in  the  world  around 
him,  he  would  at  least  have  given  us  a  little  help  on  our  bible. 

Everywhere  as  I  have  looked  about  me  among  the  bookmen 
in  America,  in  England,  I  have  found,  not  the  things  that  they 
wanted  in  their  books,  but  always  these  same  deadly  lists  or 
bleak  inventories — these  prairies  of  things  that  they  did  not 
want. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  knew  already,  with  an  almost 
despairing  distinctness,  nearly  all  these  things  I  did  not  want, 
and  it  has  not  helped  me  (with  all  due  courtesy  and  admiration) 
having  John  Galsworthy  out  photographing  them  day  after 
day,  so  that  I  merely  did  not  want  them  harder.  And  Mr. 
Wells'  measles  and  children's  diseases,  too.  I  knew  already  that 
I  did  not  want  them.  And  Mr.  Shaw's  entire,  heroic,  almost 
noble  collection  of  things  he  does  not  want,  does  not  supply  me 
— nor  could  it  supply  any  other  man — with  furniture  to  make  a 
world  with — even  if  it  were  not  this  real,  big  world,  with  rain 
and  sunshine  and  wind  and  people  in  it,  and  were  only  that  little, 
wonderful  world  a  man  lives  with  in  his  own  heart.  There  have 
been  times,  and  there  will  be  more  of  them,  when  I  could  not 
otherwise  than  speak  as  the  champion  of  Bernard  Shaw;  but, 
after  all,  what  single  piece  of  furniture  is  there  that  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  living  with  his  great  attic  of  not-things  all  around 
him,  is  able  to  offer  to  furnish  for  me  one  single,  little,  warm. 
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lighted  room  to  keep  my  thoughts  in?  Nor  has  he  furnished  me 
with  one  thing  with  which  I  would  care  to  sit  down  in  my  little 
room  and  think — looking  into  the  cold,  perfect  hygienic  ashes 
he  has  left  upon  my  hearth.  Even  if  I  were  a  revolutionist,  and 
not  a  mere,  plain  human  being,  loving  life  and  wanting  to  live 
more  abundantly,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  do  not  see  what  there  is 
in  Mr.  Galsworthy's  photographs,  or  in  Mr.  Wells'  rich,  bottom- 
less murk  of  humanity  to  make  a  revolution  for.  And  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  with  all  his  bottles  of  disinfectants  and  shelves  of 
sterilized  truths,  his  hard  well-being,  and  his  glittering  comforts, 
has  presented  the  vision  of  a  world  in  which  at  the  very  best — 
even  if  it  all  comes  out  as  he  says  it  will — a  man  would  merely 
have  things  without  wanting  them,  and  without  wanting  any- 
thing. 

:¥  *  * 

And  so  it  has  seemed  to  me  that,  even  if  he  is  quite  unim- 
portant, any  man  to-day  who,  in  some  public  place,  like  a  book, 
shall  paint  the  picture  of  his  heart's  desire,  who  shall  throw  up  as 
upon  a  screen,  where  all  men  may  see  them,  his  most  immediate 
and  most  pressing  ideals,  would  perform  an  important  service.  If 
a  man's  sole  interest  were  to  find  out  what  all  men  in  the  world 
want,  the  best  way  to  do  it  would  be  for  him  to  say  quite 
definitely — so  that  we  could  all  compare  notes — what  he  wanted 
himself.  Speaking  for  a  planet  has  gone  by,  but,  possibly,  if  a 
few  of  us  but  speak  for  ourselves  the  planet  will  talk  back,  and 
we  shall  find  out  at  last  what  it  really  is  that  it  wants. 

The  thing  that  many  of  us  want  most  in  the  present  grayness 
and  din  of  the  world  is  some  one  to  play  with,  or,  if  the  word 
play  is  not  quite  the  right  word,  some  one  with  whom  we  can 
work  with  freedom  and  self-expressiveness  and  joy.  Nine  men 
out  of  ten  one  meets  to-day  talk  with  one  as  it  were  with  their 
watches  in  their  hands.  The  people  who  are  rich  one  sees  every- 
where being  run  away  with  by  their  motor-cars,  and  the  people 
who  are  poor  one  sees  struggling  pitifully  and  for  their  very 
souls  under  great  wheels  and  beneath  machines. 

Of  course,  I  can  only  speak  for  myself.  I  do  not  deny  that 
a  little  while  at  a  time  I  can  sit  by  a  brook  in  the  woods  and  be 
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happy;  but  if,  as  it  happens,  I  would  rather  have  other  people 
about  me — people  who  do  not  spoil  things — I  find  that  the  ma- 
chines about  me  everywhere  have  made  most  people  very  strange 
and  pathetic  in  the  woods.  They  cannot  sit  by  brooks,  many  of 
them,  and  when  they  come  out  to  the  sky  it  looks  to  them  like 
some  mere  big,  blue  lead  roof  up  over  their  lives.  Perhaps  I 
am  selfish  about  it,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see  people  looking  at 
the  sky  in  this  way.     .     .    . 


So  as  I  have  watched  my  fellow  human  beings,  what  I  have 
come  to  want  most  of  all  in  this  world  is  the  inspired  employer 
— or  what  I  have  called  the  inspired  millionaire  or  organizer — 
the  man  who  can  take  the  machines  of^  the  backs  of  the  people 
and  take  the  machines  out  of  their  wits  and  make  the  machines 
free  their  bodies  and  serve  their  souls. 

If  we  ever  have  the  inspired  employer  he  will  have  to  be 
made  by  the  social  imagination  of  the  people,  by  creating  the 
spirit  of  expectation  and  challenge  toward  the  rich  in  society  at 
large. 

This  is  why  some  of  us  have  taken  our  stand  for  good  trusts 
and  for  inspired  millionaires.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  met 
precisely  the  type  of  inspired  millionaire  we  have  in  mind,  but 
we  have  known  scores  of  men  who  have  reminded  us  of  him  and 
of  what  he  is  going  to  be,  and  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  in 
spirit,  or  latent  at  least,  he  is  all  about  us  in  the  world  to-day. 
If  it  is  proved  to  us  that  no  such  man  exists,  we  are  here  to  say 
there  will  be  one.  If  it  is  proved  to  us  that  there  cannot  be  one, 
we  will  make  one.  If  it  is  proved  to  us  that  by  lifting  up  Desire 
in  the  faces  of  young  men  and  of  boys,  and  in  the  faces  of  true 
fathers  and  young  mothers,  and  by  ringing  up  our  challenge  on 
the  great  doors  of  the  schools,  we  cannot  make  one,  then  we 
will  invoke  the  men  that  shall  write  the  books  that  shall  sing 
the  songs  that  shall  make  one !  We  say  this  with  all  reverence 
for  other  men's  desires  and  with  all  respect  for  natural  pre- 
judgments. As  we  have  conceived  it,  the  one  business  of  the 
world  to-day  is  to  find  out  what  we  are  for  and  to  find  out  what 
men   in  the  world — on  the  whole — really  want.      When  men 
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know  what  they  want  they  get  It.  Every  wrong  thing  we  have 
to  face  in  modern  industrial  life  is  due  to  men  who  know  what 
they  want,  and  who  therefore  get  it — due  to  the  passions  and 
the  dreams  of  men — and  the  one  single  way  In  which  these  wrong 
things  will  ever  be  overcome  is  with  more  passions  and  with 
more  and  mightier  dreams  of  men. 

Nothing  Is  more  visionary  than  trying  to  run  a  world  with- 
out dreams — especially  an  economic  world.  It  is  because  even 
bad  dreams  are  better  In  this  world  than  having  no  dreams  at  all 
that  bad  people  so  called  are  so  largely  allowed  to  nm  It. 

In  the  final  and  practical  sense,  the  one  factor  In  economics 
to  be  reckoned  with  is  Desire. 

The  next  move  In  economics  Is  going  to  be  the  statement  of 
a  shrewd,  dogged,  realizable  Ideal.  It  is  only  Ideals  that  have 
aroused  the  wrong  passions,  and  It  is  only  Ideals  that  will  arouse 
the  right  ones. 

It  will  have  to  be,  I  Imagine,  when  It  comes,  not  a  mere 
statement  of  principles,  an  analysis,  or  a  criticism,  but  a  moving- 
picture,  a  portrait  of  the  human  race  that  shall  reveal  man's  heart 
to  himself.  What  we  want  is  a  vast  white  canvas  spread,  as  It 
were,  over  the  end  of  the  world,  before  which  we  shall  all  sit 
together,  the  audience  of  the  nations,  of  the  poor,  of  the  rich, 
as  In  some  still,  thoughtful  place — all  of  us  together;  and  then 
we  will  throw  up  before  us  on  the  vast  white  screen  In  the  dark 
the  vivid  picture  of  our  vast  desires,  flame  up  upon  It  the  hopes, 
the  passions  of  human  lives,  and  the  grim,  silent  wills  of  men. 
"  What  do  we  want?  "     "  Where  are  we  going?  " 

In  place  of  the  literature  of  criticism  we  have  come  now  to 
the  literature  of  Desire. 

This  literature  will  come  slowly,  and  I  have  learnt  to  believe 
that  the  first  book,  when  It  comes,  will  be  perhaps  a  book  that 
does  not  prove  anything,  a  book  that  is  a  mere  cry,  a  prayer,  or 
challenge,  the  story  of  what  one  man,  with  these  streetfuls  of 
the  faces  of  men  and  the  faces  of  women  pouring  their  dulness 
and  pouring  their  weariness  over  him,  has  desired,  and  of  what, 
God  helping  him,  he  will  have. 

There  Is  a  certain  sense  in  which  merely  praying  to  God  has 
gone  by.    In  the  present  desperate  crisis  of  a  world  plunging  on 
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in  the  dark  to  a  catastrophe  or  a  glory  that  we  cannot  guess,  It  is 
a  time  for  men  to  pray  a  prayer — a  standing-up  prayer — to  one 
another. 

I  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be  this  huge  gathering-in  of  pub- 
lic desire,  this  imperious  challenge  of  what  men  want,  this  stand- 
ing-up prayer  of  men  to  one  another,  which  alone  shall  make 
men  go  forth  with  faith  and  singing  once  more  Into  the  battle  of 
life.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  me  I  have  already  heard  It — 
this  song  of  men's  desires  about  me — faintly.  But  I  have  seen 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  it  shall  come  as  a  vast  chorus  of 
cities,  of  fields,  of  men's  voices,  filling  the  dome  of  the  world — 
a  chorus  in  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  which  no  millionaire  who 
merely  wants  to  make  money,  no  artist  who  Is  not  expressing  the 
souls  and  freeing  the  bodies  of  men,  no  statesman  who  Is  not 
gathering  up  the  desires  of  crowds,  and  going  daily  through  the 
world  hewing  out  the  will  of  the  people,  shall  dare  to  live. 


THE    PRIDE    OF    HIS    CALLING 
DoNAL  Hamilton  Haines 

LAWSON  pulled  down  the  covers  from  his  chin  as  his 
brother's  alarm-clock  whirred  shrilly  In  the  next  room. 
He  lay  for  a  moment  on  his  back  In  that  strange  mental 
blankness  which  precedes  full  consciousness,  trying  to  set  himself 
and  the  other  elements  of  the  universe  In  place.  An  Instant  he 
stared  at  the  grimy  celling,  Incapable  of  reasoning  as  the  plas- 
ter above  him;  then  his  mind  snapped  Into  place  and  he  was 
awake — he,  John  Lawson,  street  sweeper  number  32,  with  half 
an  hour  in  which  to  get  such  breakfast  as  his  sister-ln-law  might 
cook,  shoulder  his  broom  and  shovel  and  make  his  way  to  his 
corner.  By  the  time  the  alarm-clock  had  ceased  its  steady  rat- 
tle and  had  fallen  Into  little  weak-toned  spurts  of  ringing,  John 
had  swung  his  legs  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  was  pwlling  on 
his  heavy  woollen  socks,  using  his  good  right  hand  deftly,  and 
doing  surprisingly  well  with  the  steel  hook  which  stuck  grue- 
somely  from  the  sleeve  of  his  nightshirt  where  his  left  hand 
should  have  been. 

It  was  a  good  thing,  he  reflected  as  he  dressed  himself,  that 
his  brother  owned  an  alarm-clock.  Otherwise  he  would  surely 
oversleep  many  times,  for  sweeping  asphalt  pavement  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch  was  hard  work,  and  the  dirty  bed 
felt  good  when  he  reached  it  at  night.  Yes,  it  was  well  that 
Dirk  had  an  alarm-clock,  for  If  he  should  oversleep  many  times 
he  would  lose  his  place — and  there  were  not  many  places  open 
to  men  with  only  one  hand.  Once  it  had  come  to  him  through 
the  man  at  the  second  crossing  down  from  his  that  there  was  to 
be  a  new  street  commissioner  and  a  wholesale  dismissal  of  men, 
and  he  had  trembled.  The  dismissals  had  come,  but  because 
John  did  not  drink,  and  there  was  something  pitiful  about  the 
skilful  way  he  handled  the  steel  hook,  he  had  not  lost  his  place. 
He  did  not  dare  lose  the  place.  His  brother  would  never  keep 
him  If  he  could  not  pay  the  four  dollars  a  week  which  board 
and  room  cost  him — and  the  thought  of  the  poorhouse  made 
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the  sweat  spring  out  all  over  his  body.  So  It  all  seemed  to  cen- 
tre back,  In  time,  to  the  alarm-clock,  and  John  felt  kindly  toward 
It  and  did  not  resent  Its  spiteful  ringing. 

From  outside  the  door  sounded  a  woman's  voice,  raised  high 
above  the  clattering  of  dishes : 

"  It's  snowin'  like  time.  Dirk.  You'll  want  them  heavy  socks 
I  darned  for  ye !  " 

Snowing!  John  thought  of  his  corner  as  he  buckled  on  the 
heavy  felt  boots.  The  snow  meant  hard  work,  endless  work — 
the  steady  swinging  of  his  long-handled  broom  hour  after  hour. 
Just  dirt  there  was  some  coping  with;  In  the  course  of  time  the 
broom  did  make  some  Impression  and  he  could  keep  ahead  of 
the  mud  strewn  over  his  strip  of  pavement  by  the  passing  wheels. 
But  snow  was  different!  There  was  no  letting  up  about  that; 
it  came  sifting  down  endlessly,  and  by  the  time  he  had  worked 
once  across  his  corner  the  pavement  was  white  again  behind  him. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  a  regular  blizzard!  He  would  not  have  to 
work  then.  It  would  have  to  wait  for  the  wagons  and  the  shov- 
ellers, for  the  brooms  of  the  sweepers  were  powerless  against  a 
real  downfall. 

He  finished  dressing  and  stumbled  drowsily  out  Into  the 
other  room.  His  brother  was  already  seated  at  the  oilcloth- 
covered  table,  eating  noisily,  while  his  wife  in  an  unbelievably 
dirty  wrapper  was  filling  two  dinner-pails  and  talking  Inces- 
santly. 

"Every  year,"  she  complained,  "It  snows  earlier!  Soon's 
we  get  through  mowin'  grass  it's  rake  leaves,  an'  we  ain't  more'n 
finished  that  'fore  the  walk's  got  to  be  shovelled!  An'  every 
time  it  changes  it  makes  you  men-folks  eat  more.  I  declare,  it's 
hard  on  a  woman!  " 

Dirk  continued  to  gobble  his  food  without  looking  up,  but 
John  paused  with  the  spoon  full  of  lumpy  oatmeal  and  looked 
through  the  window  at  the  filtering  white  flakes. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  objected  mildly  with  his  customary  diffidence, 
"  I  sort  o'  like  it.     It's  different." 

The  woman  turned  on  him  sharply,  a  piece  of  spongy  pic 
held  tightly  in  each  hand. 

"  I'd  like  t'  know,"  she  demanded,  "  what  diff'rence  it  makes 
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to  you !  All  you  do's  stand  still  in  one  place  an'  sweep !  You 
ain't  much  different  'n  a  horse-block  far's  I  can  see.  What 
d'you  care  what  the  weather's  like?" 

John  stirred  the  muddy  coffee  slowly  and  sought  for  an  an- 
swer. Somewhere,  too  deep  within  him  to  be  reached  by  speech, 
a  dim  sort  of  resentment  moved.  He  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing he  ought  to  say  in  defence  of  his  position,  and  yet  he 
could  not  think  of  it.  He  never  could  find  the  words  to  answer 
Dirk's  wife! 

"  Well,"  he  ventured,  "  it's  nice  to  have  the  corner  all  white 
once  in  a  while,  with  little  white  spots  all  over  the  big  police- 
man— Callahan,  you  know.  And  the  teams  and  autos  look  so 
big  and  funny  comin'  through  it!  'Course,  it's  hard  work,  but 
it  ain't  bad — ain't  half  as  bad's  a  hard  rain." 

"  Humph!  "  grunted  the  woman.  For  a  moment  she  busied 
herself  about  the  reeking  vessels  on  the  stove,  then  she  spoke 
over  her  shoulder:  "  I  s'pose  you  have  to  do  something  an'  It's 
a  blessing  you  can  do  what  you  do,  but  I  never  could  stand 
it  workin'  day  after  day  right  In  one  spot — an'  that  spot  the 
dirtiest  I  could  find!  " 

Again  the  dim  feeling  of  resentment  sent  the  words  almost 
to  John's  lips,  but  left  him  speechless.  He  felt  that  there  was 
so  much  he  could  tell  about  the  corner.  Yet,  after  all,  she  was 
probably  right;  other  people  usually  were  right  about  him.  The 
two  men  finished  their  meal  In  silence,  got  into  their  overcoats 
and  took  their  dinner-palls  from  the  woman.  They  walked  to 
the  street  with  her  voice  dinning  advice  and  complaint  Into  Dirk's 
ears;  of  John's  going  she  took  no  notice.  Her  husband  bowed 
his  head  and  turned  toward  the  factory,  while  John  went  in  the 
other  direction  toward  the  city.  They  parted  without  speech, 
although  John  half  turned  toward  his  brother's  bowed  head 
and  humped  shoulders. 

He  kept  thinking  of  the  woman's  speech  as  he  walked 
through  the  unshovelled  snow.  He  never  had  thought  much 
about  it  before,  but  it  was  always  the  same  there  at  the  corner. 
His  mental  processes  were  not  Involved;  he  had  never  even 
thought  at  all  of  his  own  position.  Every  day  was  simply  a 
thing  Inevitable  which  had  to  be  gone  through  in  order  that  he 
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might  have  the  reward  of  night  and  the  warmth  and  quiet  of  his 
own  bed  at  the  end  of  it.  When  he  got  up  each  morning  he 
felt  kindly  toward  the  room,  because  in  just  a  few  hours  he  could 
come  back  to  it  again  and  stay  there  until  morning.  But  Dirk's 
wife  was  right;  every  day  was  a  good  deal  like  every  other  day. 
Nothing  much  happened;  the  weather  changed — that  was  about 
all.  Sometimes  Callahan,  the  big  policeman,  was  talkative; 
sometimes  a  few  pedestrians  talked  to  him,  and  the  drivers  of 
the  big  trucks  were  moved  to  keep  silent  instead  of  swearing  at 
him  for  not  getting  out  of  the  way  quick  enough.  But  that  was 
all;  the  day  would  either  be  just  a  little  better  or  just  a  little 
worse  than  the  one  which  had  gone  before.  The  only  thing, 
which  was  absolutely  certain  was  that  there  would  be  no  great 
difference.  Occasionally  the  fire  engines  passed,  or  a  horse  fell 
down.  These  were  events,  yet  not  satisfactory.  He  was  afraid 
of  the  engines,  with  a  cripple's  fear  of  any  physical  danger.  And 
with  only  one  arm  he  could  not  help  Callahan  to  get  the  horses 
to  their  feet.  He  had  tried  once  and  failed,  and  Callahan  had 
only  sworn  at  him  for  his  awkwardness.  Afterwards  the  police- 
man had  been  ashamed,  for  he  had  brought  John  three  large 
cigars  wrapped  in  tinfoil  the  next  morning,  and  had  talked  a 
great  deal  to  him  through  the  day  about  his  two-year-old  boy. 
But  for  all  these  pleasant  consequences,  John  dreaded  to  have 
the  horses  fall  at  the  corner.  He  always  felt  that  as  Callahan 
helped  them  up  the  big  policeman  kept  thinking  how  much  bet- 
ter it  would  be  if  the  street-sweeper  had  two  hands  to  assist 
him  with. 

At  the  corner  beyond  Dirk's  house,  John  boarded  a  street- 
car. He  only  had  to  show  his  brass  badge  to  the  conductor  to 
ride.  That  at  least  was  one  advantage  that  he  had  over  Dirk. 
He  sat  down  in  a  corner  seat  and  commenced  thinking  about 
Dirk.  His  brother  worked  in  a  big,  noisy  factory  with  many 
men.  At  times  he  would  tell  John  and  his  wife  what  he  and 
the  men  had  talked  of  during  the  day,  and  what  they  were  plan- 
ning to  celebrate  at  Berger's  Place  around  the  corner  some  night. 
John  did  not  go  to  Berger's  Place.  He  did  not  feel  the  loss  of 
his  arm  at  work  half  so  much  as  in  the  presence  of  the  workmen 
sitting  at  the  tables  and  standing  at  the  bar  drinking  their  beer. 
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They  all  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  it  made  him  uncomfort- 
able. And,  anyway,  he  could  not  afford  it.  He  was  saving  his 
money  little  by  little  for  a  beautiful  artificial  arm  which  he  had 
seen  advertised  in  a  many-colored  circular. 

It  was  a  marvellous  thing,  this  arm.  According  to  the  circu- 
lar it  was  almost  as  good  as  a  real  arm.  You  could  do  any- 
thing with  it — even  the  fingers  moved,  and  it  did  not  hurt  in  the 
least.  And  there  were  days  in  which  his  steel  hook  with  its 
straps  and  braces  hurt  cruelly  and  he  could  hardly  use  his  broom 
and  scraper.  And  the  arm  only  cost  one  hundred  and  thirty  dol- 
lars! Already  he  had  saved  sixty-five.  It  would  be  harder  to 
save  now,  because  he  had  to  help  pay  for  the  coal  and  wood; 
but  another  year  and  he  could  get  it!  Then,  perhaps,  he  could 
work  as  other  men  did,  after  he  had  learned  how  to  use  it. 

He  got  off  the  car  and  walked  toward  his  corner.  The  snow 
had  made  it  very  slippery  and  treacherous  under  foot.  He  had 
no  trouble  himself  with  his  heavy  felt  and  rubber  boots,  but  he 
knew  that  when  the  people  commenced  to  move  about  the  streets 
there  would  be  trouble.  It  meant  trouble  and  hard  work  for 
him,  too,  for  the  horses  would  not  be  shod,  and  they  would  be 
almost  helpless.  He  must  work  his  hardest  this  day.  He  went 
to  the  little  shed  built  against  the  telegraph  post  at  his  corner 
and  got  out  his  tools.  In  the  half  light  of  early  morning,  Cal- 
lahan's bulk  loomed  dimly,  coated  with  the  wet  snow.  John 
spoke  to  him,  but  Callahan  only  grunted  in  reply  and  did  not 
turn  his  head.  The  sweeper's  spirits  fell  at  this;  the  day  was 
always  harder  when  something  had  gone  wrong  and  the  officer 
did  not  want  to  talk.  Yes,  Dirk's  wife  was  right;  the  days  were 
hard,  and  they  were  all  alike. 

He  went  heavily  to  work.  As  he  had  feared,  the  snow  was 
sticky  and  clung  to  the  bricks.  Resolutely  he  worked  his  way 
across  from  east  to  west  with  the  heavy  scraper.  When  he 
reached  the  far  crossing  he  turned  and  looked  back.  Already 
there  was  a  thin  layer  of  snow  on  the  surface  he  had  scraped. 
He  sighed  and  repeated  the  trip  from  north  to  south,  did  the 
whole  thing  again,  and  then  went  for  his  broom.  The  snow 
clung  tenaciously  in  the  cracks  between  the  bricks  and  it  took 
minutes  to  cover  a  space  which  he  could  usually  finish  in  one 
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stroke  of  the  broom.  Unconsciously  he  planned  his  campaign 
against  the  snow  with  a  craft  which  would  have  surprised  any- 
one who  had  taken  the  time  to  watch  him — would  have  sur- 
prised him,  had  he  really  known  that  he  was  doing  It.  He  knew 
exactly  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  cover  the  surface  with  the 
scraper,  how  long  with  the  broom.  •  He  estimated  the  time  that 
It  would  take  to  fill  up  again  with  snow,  if  it  snowed  no  harder, 
and  just  how  much  ahead  or  behind  he  could  keep.  He  made 
allowance  for  the  traffic  dodging  that  would  come  later,  and 
decided  that  he  could  just  keep  ahead  of  the  snow.  All  this  he 
did  while  changing  from  one  tool  to  the  other.  Then  he  went 
to  work. 

It  was  a  battle.  The  one-armed  man  was  pitted  against  the 
storm,  which  gave  no  quarter.  There  was  nothing  gained  if 
the  man  won;  he  might* lose  his  place  if  he  failed.  But  this  ele- 
ment of  the  situation  did  not  appeal  to  John.  He  only  realized 
that  It  was  unusually  hard  work,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  his 
best  there  would  be  complaints,  and  probably  that  vague  per- 
sonality called  the  Superintendent  would  discharge  him.  Further 
than  this  he  steadily  refused  to  let  his  mind  go.  Then  the  steel 
hook  began  to  hurt  his  arm.  This  rather  terrified  him,  for  he 
knew  that  he  would  need  all  his  strength  for  the  work.  Twinges 
of  pain  shot  from  his  wrist  to  his  shoulder  and  across  his  back,  to 
tie  themselves  Into  a  little,  excruciatingly  painful  knot  under  his 
shoulder-blade.  If  this  continued,  he  could  not  keep  ahead  of 
the  snow — and  this  was  just  the  sort  of  a  day  on  which  the 
Superintendent  would  be  watching  the  corner-men ! 

After  a  time  Callahan  relented — or  perhaps  he  had  some 
clandestine  traffic  with  the  saloon-keeper  around  the  corner. 
John  realized  that  the  officer  was  regarding  his  efforts  with  less 
of  a  frown,  and  looked  up  hopefully. 

"  It's  one  job  ye've  got  this  dhay!  "  averred  Callahan  with  a 
grin. 

"  It  sticks  to  the  bricks,"  admitted  John. 

"  Shure  an'  they  molght  give  ye  another  monn,"  complained 
the  officer.    "  'Tis  more  thin  wan  monn  can  do !  " 

After  this  he  twirled  his  club  and  went  round  the  corner 
toward  the  saloon.      In  the  few  seconds  John  had  taken   for 
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speech  the  snow  had  gained.  He  was  forced  to  work  harder 
for  some  minutes,  and  the  added  exertions  sent  the  shafts  of  pain 
shooting  up  and  down  his  arm  until  queer  points  of  Hght  danced 
before  his  eyes.  But  he  worked  steadily,  and  when  Callahan  ap- 
peared again  he  had  caught  up;  man  and  storm  were  on  even 
terms  again.  The  snow  continued  to  fall  with  steady  persist- 
ence, neither  harder  nor  with  any  indication  of  decrease.  A  few 
pedestrians  slid  by  on  the  sidewalks,  and  the  streets  became  dot- 
ted with  shambling,  sprawling  horses.  The  cold  commenced  to 
bite  into  John's  right  hand,  and  forced  him  to  pull  down  the 
flaps  of  his  rough  cap.  It  even  cut  through  the  felt  of  his  boots 
and  kept  him  stamping  his  feet.  But  he  worked  persistently,  pa- 
tiently through  the  same  process;  left,  right,  forward,  back — 
now  scraper,  now  broom,  and  he  kept  the  level  of  the  snow  sta- 
tionary. He  even  began  to  gain  along  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
there  was  a  lighter  tinge  to  the  sky  as  though  the  snowfall  might 
cease. 

With  the  slight  lightening  of  his  work,  he  had  more  time  to 
think.  He  rather  wished  that  Dirk's  wife  had  not  spoken.  He 
had  never  felt  the  dull,  unending  pressure  of  the  corner  as  he 
did  this  morning.  Usually  he  looked  forward  to  noon  and  his 
lunch  near  the  Italian's  fruit-stand  down  the  street.  To-day  he 
must  bolt  it  as  he  could  in  the  bits  of  time  he  could  seize.  And 
to-morrow  would  be  like  it,  probably.  If  a  real  blizzard  came 
he  could  rest;  but  this  steady,  light  persistence  meant  more  of 
the  toil  that  was  making  his  arm  jump  wildly. 

Callahan's  voice  boomed  at  him  suddenly  out  of  the  snow. 

"  There  ye  are  yit,"  said  Callahan;  "  swape,  swape,  swape, 
an'  niver  a  second's  rist !     Why  don't  ye  stop  wance?" 

John  shook  his  head. 

"  She  piles  up  too  much  on  me,"  he  answered  with  a  sweep- 
ing gesture  at  the  snow. 

Callahan  grunted. 

"  Let  her  thin!  "  he  advised.  "  It's  mesilf  who'd  be  shirkin' 
if  'twas  your  pay  an'  your  worruk  Oi  was  doin' !  " 

This  fitted  perfectly  with  that  incessant  train  of  thought 
which  had  started  in  John's  mind  at  the  breakfast  table.  Maybe 
Callahan  would  understand. 
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''  I've  got  to  do  it,"  explained  John.  He  held  out  the  steel 
hook,  not  with  any  intention  of  making  an  appeal,  but  simply  as 
an  explanation.     "  I  ain't  man  enough  for  a  good  job." 

Callahan  scratched  his  red  chin  thoughtfully  and  was  silent. 
John  looked  at  him  expectantly  an  instant  and  then  turned  to  his 
work.  He  had  to  be  careful  now  and  do  most  of  the  work  with 
his  right  arm  because  of  the  burning,  stinging  pain  in  his  left. 
He  did  not  look  up  at  the  drivers  or  pay  any  attention  to  the 
patient  horses  which  plodded  past  him.  He  noticed  that  they 
did  not  fall  on  any  part  of  his  corner,  and  that  the  drivers  did 
not  swear  at  him  for  being  in  the  way.  One  or  two  of  them  even 
spoke  to  him  pleasantly.  On  other  days  this  would  have  meant 
something;  but  to-day  was  too  massively  oppressive  to  leave 
any  place  for  such  little  bits  of  cheer.  He  could  only  work  and 
listen  for  the  big  clock  across  the  square  chiming  off  the  quarters. 
There  were  still  seven  hours  between  him  and  the  bed  which  was 
his  only  reward.  He  found  Callahan  waiting  for  him  again  a 
few  moments  later  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

"  Oi  hav  it!"  the  big  policeman  announced  triumphantly. 
"  It's  some  sort  of  a  watchmon  we'll  make  of  ye,  loike  the 
bhoys  that  watches  the  steam-gauges  an'  that  sort  o'  thing!  Ye 
can  set  in  a  warrum  place  with  yer  feet  on  anither  chair  an'  take 
yer  aise." 

"  Will  I  get  as  much  pay?  "  demanded  John. 

''  Pay!  "  snorted  Callahan  explosively;  then  he  reconsidered. 
''  Ye  will  not,"  he  admitted,  "  but  ye'll  live  longer." 

John  rested  longer  for  lunch  than  had  been  his  Intention. 
He  went  inside  the  Italian's  little  stall  and  warmed  himself  at 
the  peanut-roaster.  The  warmth  refreshed  him  and  eased  the 
pain  in  his  arm.  He  thought  of  the  snow  piling  up  at  his  cor- 
ner— but  he  thought,  too,  of  Callahan's  idea.  It  would  be  less 
pay;  it  would  take  him  longer  to  get  the  money  for  the  precious 
arm;  but  he  could  keep  warm,  and  dry,  and  there  would  be  other 
people  working  around  him,  and  not  merely  Callahan,  who  did 
not  always  have  anything  to  say.  He  wondered  how  Dirk  and 
his  wife  would  take  the  idea.  Probably  they  would  not  think  well 
of  it;  it  meant  he  would  not  earn  so  much  money.  Dirk  would 
think  nothing,  but  his  wife —     He  thought  again  of  the  snow 
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on  the  corner,  and  the  thought  drove  him  out  into  the  storm. 
His  Italian  friend  stood  in  the  doorway  with  his  fat,  dirty  hands 
outspread  consolingly. 

"  Verra  cold,"  he  said  compassionately,  thinking  of  the  bag 
of  hot  chestnuts  he  had  slipped  into  John's  pocket.  "  Come  back 
somatime  an'  warm-a  yourself!" 

The  afternoon  wore  itself  into  a  thing  rather  than  a  day. 
No  longer  did  John  think  of  Dirk's  wife,  Callahan's  plan,  the 
arm,  or  even  of  the  Superintendent.  He  went  doggedly  through 
the  motions  of  his  work,  across  and  back,  across  and  back,  scrape, 
sweep,  scrape,  sweep,  endlessly,  and  the  snow  did  not  gain. 
Dimly  he  saw  the  people  on  the  sidewalks,  heard  them  speak.  In- 
stinctively he  got  out  of  the  way  of  passing  wagons.  He  heard 
the  drivers  call  to  him,  but  he  did  not  raise  his  head  to  answer. 

Then  about  three  in  the  afternoon  he  saw  the  man  watching 
him.  He  could  not  tell  how  long  he  had  been  there,  standing  in 
the  shelter  of  the  mail  box  in  front  of  the  drug  store,  a  fur  cap 
on  his  head,  the  collar  of  a  big  overcoat  turned  about  his  ears, 
and  the  smoke  from  a  long,  black  cigar  mingling  with  the  steam 
of  his  breath.  At  first  John  paid  him  no  more  attention  than 
he  did  the  other  shadowy,  snow-sprinkled  creatures  of  the  side- 
walk. Then  once  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  man  watching  him. 
When  he  looked  again,  the  man  was  still  there — watching.  It 
went  on  for  ten  minutes,  and  now  the  man  was  writing  in  a  little 
book.  In  spite  of  the  cold,  the  sweat  broke  out  all  over  John's 
body.  This  was  a  man  spying  for  the  Superintendent  I  Now 
he  must  work  if  it  tore  his  bad  arm  from  its  socket  and  cracked 
every  bone  in  his  body.  The  snow  had  been  gaining  on  him  since 
two  o'clock;  he  knew  it.  He  was  tired,  he  could  no  longer  work 
as  he  had  in  the  morning.  Cautiously  he  glanced  at  the  man 
behind  the  mail  box;  he  was  there !  First  he  would  look  at  John, 
fixedly,  intently,  his  head  cocked  a  trifle  on  one  side;  then  he 
would  appear  to  write  swiftly  in  the  little  book.  In  the  excess 
of  his  terror  it  did  not  strike. him  as  extraordinary  that  a  man 
should  take  so  much  pains  in  finding  out  whether  a  street-sweeper 
was  doing  his  work  or  not.  He  only  knew  that  he  was  being 
watched,  and  that  to  lose  his  job  was  death.  He  worked  fran- 
tically,  and  the  pains  which  had  shot  through  his  arm   in  the 
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morning  were  as  nothing  to  those  which  racked  him  now.  For 
perhaps  fifteen  minutes  this  went  on,  then  he  saw  the  man  be- 
hind the  mail  box  put  the  book  in  one  pocket,  the  pencil  in  an- 
other, stick  his  hands  deep  into  the  pockets  of  the  big  coat  and 
come  toward  him.  John  doubled  himself  over  the  broom  as  the 
man  reached  him. 

"  Just  a  minute,"  said  the  man. 

John  straightened  and  faced  his  questioner.  The  man  did 
not  look  harsh — not  even  unkind;  but  John's  heart  was  heavy. 

"  How  long  have  you  worked  here?  "  demanded  the  man  in 
the  fur  cap. 

"  Six  years,"  answered  John. 

"Name?" 

"  John  Lawson." 

"Always  been  a — er — cripple?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  lost  my  arm  eight  years  ago." 

The  man  in  the  fur  cap  said  something  under  his  breath, 
then  went  on  with  his  questions. 

"Married?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  How  do  you  like  this  work?  " 

John  hesitated.  He  ought,  he  supposed,  to  say  that  he  liked 
it  very  much,  yet  somehow  the  words  would  not  come.  He  knew 
he  would  lose  the  place,  and  yet  he  felt  that  he  could  not  say 
he  liked  it.  The  tyranny  of  the  corner  had  weighed  on  him  too 
heavily  that  day. 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  said  apologetically,  "  there  are  things  that'd 
be  a  lot  worse.  I  dunno's  I  can  complain.  But  days  like  to-day 
it  is  pretty  hard!  " 

The  other  hardly  seemed  to  be  listening. 

"  How  old  are  you?  "  he  demanded  abruptly. 

"  Forty-three,"  answered  John. 

"  Expect  to  do  this  right  along — always?  " 

"  Why,"  explained  John,  "  I  had  thought  some  of  getting 
an  inside  job,  but  I'll  keep  this  as  long  as  I  can  have  it.  I  try 
to  do  my  work  as  well  as  I  can.  You  see  to-day  my  arm  bothers 
me  some,  and  the  snow  will  get  a  bit  ahead.  I'll  be  all  right 
to-morrow,  though!" 
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Almost  before  John  knew  It,  the  stranger  had  turned  and 
was  gone.  The  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  a  sort  of  blur.  Calla- 
han went  off  the  beat  at  four  o'clock,  bawling  something  at  him 
through  the  snow  about  seeing  his  cousin.  After  that  there  was 
no  one  to  talk  to.  He  was  hardly  conscious  of  anything  but  the 
pain  In  his  arm  and  the  chiming  of  the  big  clock.  When  It 
struck  five  he  went  to  the  little  coop  at  the  telegraph  posts  and 
put  away  his  tools  mechanically.  He  was  hardly  conscious  of 
boarding  the  car,  of  the  ride,  or  of  walking  from  the  car  to 
Dirk's  house.  He  slumped  down  in  a  chair  in  front  of  the  din- 
Ing-table,  letting  his  head  sink  between  his  hands.  He  heard 
the  voice  of  Mollie,  Dirk's  wife,  coming  to  him  as  though  from 
a  great  distance,  and  looked  up  to  find  her  standing  at  his  side. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  I  ain't  got  nothin'  to  do  but  clean  up 
after  them  filthy  boots  of  yourn!  "  she  yelled  at  him.  "  Think  I 
like  to  work  all  day  an'  then  scrape  that  stuff  off  the  floors!  Get 
up  this  minute  an'  put  them  things  In  the  back  room !  " 

Automatically  John  followed  her  command.  He  could  hardly 
unclasp  the  fastenings  of  the  heavy  rubber  overshoes,  and  all 
the  time  that  he  labored  with  them  he  could  hear  Mollie's  voice 
still  raised  In  complaint.  He  came  back  into  the  room  and  sat 
down  again  in  the  same  position.     The  woman  looked  at  him. 

"Look  a-here,"  she  said  suddenly,  "are  you  sick?" 

It  was  hardly  an  inquiry.  There  was  no  compassion  in  the 
tone.  It  implied  that  if  John  was  sick  he  would  have  to  pay  for 
it.  He  felt  this,  but  it  didn't  matter.  Probably  it  would  be  the 
easiest  thing  to  die  and  be  done  with  everything. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  thickly,  "  I  guess  that's  just  it.  I'm 
sick." 

He  did  not  hear  the  details  of  her  Indignant  protests,  and 
only  the  general  drift  of  her  shrill-voiced  tirade  against  him. 
He  knew  that  Dirk  came  into  the  room  and  was  sitting  in  front 
of  the  stove  in  his  stocking-feet,  smoking  while  Mollie  got  sup- 
per.    With  a  great  effort  he  raised  his  head  from  his  hands. 

"  Dirk,"  he  began,  "  I  guess  I  lost  my  job.  There  was  a 
feller " 

Before  he  had  time  to  continue  or  Dirk  to  answer  the  woman 
cut  in. 
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"Well!"  she  fairly  screamed,  her  red  hands  on  her  hips. 
"  Well !  Do  you  think  you  can  stay  here  doin'  nothln',  eatin'  us 
out  o'  house  an'  home,  sick  Into  the  bargain?  Look  here,  Dirk 
Lawson,  I've  put  up  with  a  good  deal,  but  this  Is  the  end.  If 
he  can't  earn  his  board — out  he  goes!  You  talk  to  him!  I've 
said  my  last  word!  " — and  she  slammed  a  pot  defiantly  onto  the 
stove. 

"  Oh,  hell,  Mollle,"  Dirk  urged,  "  It's  no  fun  for  him.  Let 
up  a  minute,  can't  ye?  " 

Vaguely,  John  knew  that  he  ate  a  meal  which  he  did  not  taste 
at  all,  but  which  felt  warm  within  him.  He  knew  that  Dirk 
made  a  few  heavy,  clumsy,  utterly  unusual  attempts  to  be  cheer- 
ful, and  that  Mollle  glanced  at  him  balefully  from  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  He  got  Into  bed  somehow,  and  sleep  seized 
him  at  once.  He  knew  nothing  more  until  he  felt  Mollle  shak- 
ing him. 

"  Now  you  get  up!  "  she  commanded. 

He  stared  at  her  dumbly. 

"  Dirk's  gone,"  she  explained  tersely.  "  It's  eight  o'clock. 
Now  you  get  up  and  go  to  work.  Dirk  wouldn't  wake  ye,  but 
I  will!  I'll  have  no  full-grown  man  loafing  around  my  house! 
You'll  get  that  job  you  had  or  you'll  find  another!  " 

Still  muttering  she  gave  him  his  breakfast  and  handed  him 
his  dinner-pail.  He  went  blindly  out  of  the  house  and  into  the 
street.  Eight  o'clock!  And  he  should  have  been  at  work  by 
half-past  five!  Now  the  thing  was  done;  If  the  man  with  the 
notebook  had  not  reported  him,  this  would  lose  him  his  job, 
anyway.  Well,  he  would  go  and  try  to  get  them  to  take  him 
back.  He  realized  suddenly  that  his  arm  did  not  hurt — that 
the  lethargy  of  the  day  and  night  before  was  passing  in  the  cold, 
crisp  air.  He  looked  about  him  with  eyes  that  really  saw  for 
the  first  time.  The  snow  lay  In  drifts  three  feet  deep  on  the 
level;  the  blizzard  had  come!  His  lateness  would  not  be  no- 
ticed, for  the  shovellers  and  wagons  would  be  at  work  now.  But 
he  must  go  to  the  corner;  there  might  be  something  .   .   . 

Callahan  was  chaffing  the  busy  shovellers  when  he  arrived, 
but  the  instant  he  caught  sight  of  John  he  wheeled  with  a  bright 
smile. 
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"  The  top  av  the  mornin' !  "  he  called.  "  An'  how's  me 
hayro  now?  " 

John  smiled  faintly  in  reply. 

"  Me  bye,  me  bye,"  Callahan  rattled  on;  "  all  these  years 
Oi've  been  on  the  force,  an'  niver  once  did  Oi  get  what  we  hav 
this  very  mornin'.  'TIs  a  strange  wurruld — but,  me  lahd,  It's 
not  Callahan  who's  sayin'  ye  don't  desarve  It." 

"  What?  "  asked  John  dumbly. 

^'  Faith,  hear  him  wance !  "  laughed  the  Irishman;  "  he's  not 
read  the  paapers.     Monn,  ye  should  do  It.    'TIs  yer  dooty!  " 

He  paused  and  handed  a  fluttering  sheet  to  John. 

"  NIxt,  I  suppose,"  he  added,  "  ye'U  be  sayin'  ye  did  not  see 
that  rayporter  a-watchin'  ye  yesterday?  Ah,  well,  'tis  just  that 
he  said  of  ye.  Nawthin'  but  yer  wurruk!  'TIs  a  grreat  bye  he 
makes  ye  out !  " 

John  looked  at  the  paper  and  his  eyes  bulged.  There  in  the 
corner  of  the  page  was  himself.  He  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
it;  there  were  the  buildings,  his  own  scraper  and  broom,  the 
steel  hook!  He  could  not  understand.  Then  he  commenced  to 
read.  He  did  not  understand  all  of  that,  but  he  caught  enough. 
The  reporter  had  seen  the  fight  raging  all  through  the  day  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  storm,  and  he  had  seen  the  unconscious 
craft  with  which  the  man  had  met  it.  He  had  gone  Into  details 
and  theories  as  a  man  will  when  he  Is  doing  "  feature  stuff  "  on 
space  rates,  and  the  result  was  that  he  had  done  a  very  pretty 
bit  of  work,  and  made  John  Lawson  a  pathetically  heroic  figure 
which  the  city  would  not  forget. 

"Well?"  demanded  Callahan's  voice;  "will  ye  lave  off 
llstenin'  to  the  talk  o'  yerself  long  enough  to  hear  me?  I've 
a  new  job  for  ye — an  alsy-chair  job  that  was  built  for  ye. " 

"  I  don't  want  any  new  job!  "  shouted  John  with  more  spirit 
than  he  had  ever  shown  In  his  forty-three  years.  "  Didn't  I 
have  the  best  corner  in  the  city  yesterday?  Didn't  I  beat  a  storm 
with  one  hand  and  a  steel  hook?  This  is  the  work  for  me!  I 
know  this  business — an'  It  takes  a  man  that  knows.  There  can't 
every  man  sweep  street-corners!  " 

Callahan  stared  a  moment  and  then  grinned, 

"Go  it!"  he  chuckled  approvingly.  "That's  the  bye,  an' 
it's  proud  Mike  Callahan  is  to  be  on  the  same  beat  with  ye  I  " 
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Paul  S.  Richards 
[A   Wyoming  Sheep- Man\ 

FOR  their  food  and  clothing  the  people  of  this  country 
depend  upon  the  sheep-raisers  of  the  West  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  most  of  them  suppose.  Yet  these 
masters  of  the  flocks  have  lately  been  suspected  of  being  In  con- 
spiracy with  the  trusts  to  boost  the  high  cost  of  mutton  and 
clothing.  '^  Schedule  K  "  Is  regarded  as  a  hydra-headed  mons- 
ter to  be  slain  as  St.  George  killed  the  dragon.  Sheep-men  have 
been  criticised  as  "  nomads  "  with  no  abiding  interest  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country. 

So  much  of  the  current  speculation  about  this  industry  is 
mere  wild  guesswork,  that  a  plain,  unvarnished,  statement  of 
facts  is  called  for.  Less  theory,  and  more  truth  presented  from 
a  practical  standpoint,  is  needed. 

The  writer  is  a  sheep-man.  There  are  wool-growers  in  the 
East.  But  sheep-men  are  to  be  found  only  west  of  the  Missouri. 
Their  flocks,  fed  on  the  grass  of  great  unoccupied  ranges,  fur- 
nish most  of  the  wool  and  mutton  produced  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  endured  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness  and,  in  for- 
mer years,  have  been  rewarded  with  a  fair  prosperity.  That 
prosperity  is  now  seriously  imperilled. 

The  Governor  of  Wyoming  Is  quoted  as  saying  recently  that 
"  the  sheep-men  of  the  West  are  in  favor  of  a  reduction  In  the 
tariff  on  wool,  provided  It  Is  moderate  and  has  some  guarantee 
of  permanence.'^  He  Is  not  a  very  good  witness  as  to  the  state 
of  opinion  among  the  men  for  whom  he  claimed  to  speak.  Not 
one  of  them  favors  any  action  which  will  cripple  or  destroy  the 
greatest  industry  of  the  State  which  produces  more  wool  and 
mutton  than  any  other  State.  Probably  no  one  really  desires 
this.  But  that  the  peril  is  imminent  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts. 

545 
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Ten    Years  Ago 

When  I  first  set  foot  in  Douglas,  Wyoming,  ten  years  ago, 
I  found  myself  In  a  community  of  sheep-men.  Not  only  were 
there  sheep-men,  pure  and  simple,  who  were  nothing  else;  but 
all  the  saloon-keepers  were  Interested  In  sheep,  so  also  were  the 
hotel  proprietor  and  the  leading  lawyer  and  doctor,  and  all  the 
officials  of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  the  newspaper  man,  of 
Sagebrush  Philosophy  fame,  and  the  men  In  the  Land  Office, 
and  the  taxidermist,  and  all  the  merchants  but  one;  even  two  of 
the  preachers  had  retired  as  pastors  and  become  shepherds.  It 
was  a  sheep  town,  sure  enough.  They  worshipped  not  the 
golden  calf,  but  the  golden  fleece. 

It  was  a  prosperous  community.  There  were  no  million- 
aires, but  there  were  several  men  whose  fortunes  ran  Into  six 
figures.  i\nd  most  of  those  Interested  In  sheep  were  "  off  to  the 
good."  Sheep  had  gone  steadily  up  since  the  disastrous  years 
of  Cleveland's  administration  and  the  panic  of  '93.  Those  who 
had  not  gone  Into  the  business  In  time  to  realize  a  profit  on  this 
rise  In  values  had  the  blessed  assurance  that  all  they  had  to  do 
was  to  *'  hang  and  rattle  "  to  make  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  Invest- 
ment, and  in  the  fulness  of  time  get  rich.  Men  with  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  and  a  knowledge  of  the  business  were  frequently 
staked  to  a  band  of  sheep.  They  "  rustled  the  range  "  and  did 
the  work  and  got  half  the  wool  and  half  the  increase.  It  was 
like  drawing  a  prize  In  a  lottery  for  these  men  to  get  a  band  on 
shares.  It  meant  the  chance  to  clean  up  thousands  in  a  few 
years.  The  citizens  pointed  with  pride  to  a  dozen  men  who  a 
few  years  before  had  been  herding  sheep  at  $30  a  month,  who 
vvere  now  worth  from  $5,000  to  $20,000  or  more.  All  a  poor 
optimist  had  to  do  to  become  rich  was  to  get  a  band  of  sheep  on 
shares.  Such  a  man  was  freely  furnished  with  credit  by  the 
bank  and  the  stores  till  he  could  realize  on  his  wool  and  lamb 
crop. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  country  was  charged  with  the  feel- 
ing of  hope  and  prosperity.  The  entire  community  from  clerks 
and  herders  to  the  Bank  president  and  the  preachers  was  either 
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in  the  business  or  trying  to  get  in.     And  every  good  man  had  a 
show. 

And  back  of  it  all,  behind  all  this  bounding  optimism  of  as- 
sured success,  lay  the  Open  Range,  millions  of  acres  of  Govern- 
ment land  that  rolled  away  like  a  great  sea  of  hill  and  plain  and 
billowy  foot-hills  to  the  Canadian  border  and  the  Mexican  line. 
It  was  sparsely  covered  with  cactus  and  sage-brush  and  buffalo 
grass.  It  had  appeared  on  the  maps  as  the  "  Great  American 
Desert."     But  it  was  free. 

Free   Grass 

Free  grass  was  the  commercial  life-blood  of  the  arid  region. 
There  was  not  much  of  it  to  the  acre.  But,  in  the  aggregate,  it 
spelt  success  and  prosperity  for  every  man  who  could  raise  the 
money  to  buy  a  band  of  sheep,  or  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  knew  the 
business. 

Now  when  anything  of  value  is  free  it  does  not  take  long 
for  the  demand  to  exceed  the  supply.  It  was  so  with  the  free 
homesteads  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  and  Kansas;  and  it  Is  so  to- 
day with  the  free  grass  of  Wyoming  and  Montana  and  Colorado. 
If  you  will  go  down  to  the  Stockyards  in  Chicago,  and  ask  the 
first  western  stock-man  you  meet  whether  the  open  range  exists 
to-day,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  say  "  no."  He  will  tell  you 
that  the  range  is  taken  up.  There  are  still  millions  of  acres  of 
Government  land.  But  the  creeks  and  streams  and  springs  that 
furnish  watering  places  for  stock  have  been  filed  upon  and  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  private  owners.  In  a  dry  country 
that  means  to  a  certain  extent  range  control;  I  say  to  a  certain 
extent,  because  the  stock-man  who  buys  a  watering  place  never 
knows  when  some  one  else  may  "  scrip  a  forty  "  a  little  way  off 
and  sink  a  well  or  put  in  a  dike.  This  has  been  done  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  the  past.  But  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
opportunity  to  file  upon  land  with  stock  waters  on  it,  there  has 
been  a  constant  increase  of  the  watering  places  made  by  dikes 
and  wells.  It  Is  possible  that  the  range  In  Its  natural  state  did 
not  furnish  water  for  enough  stock  to  consume  all  the  grass 
that  grew  upon  it. 
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But  with  the  increase  of  watering  places  made  by  men,  anxi- 
ous to  get  their  share  of  free  grass,  there  has  gradually  devel- 
oped a  congested  condition  of  the  range.  There  are  too  many 
sheep  and  cattle  and  horses  for  the  amount  of  grass  that  grows 
upon  it. 

The  Range   Overstocked 

With  the  approach  of  winter  there  are  two  well-marked 
movements  of  traffic  in  the  stock  country.  One  is  the  shipment 
of  cattle  and  sheep  to  eastern  points  to  be  wintered  on  hay. 
The  other  is  the  shipment  of  corn  and  hay  into  the  western  coun- 
try to  be  fed  upon  the  range.  These  traffic  movements  have 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  two  years  and  nothing  could 
more  clearly  indicate  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  de- 
mand for  free  grass  exceeded  the  supply,  and  the  range  was 
overstocked.  It  has  been  exploited  to  the  last  limit  of  its  pos- 
sibilities. If  the  last  spear  of  grass  and  leaf  of  sage-brush  is 
not  eaten  in  the  spring  when  green  grass  starts  again,  there  is  so 
little  left  that  even  the  prairie  dogs  have  a  lean  and  hungry  look. 
Nothing  but  eternal  vigilance  and  the  most  complete  knowledge 
and  careful  handling  of  their  business  can  prevent  financial  dis- 
aster to  stock-men  under  such  conditions.  The  careless  and  in- 
competent are  fast  being  weeded  out  and  the  wisest  and  most 
diligent  are  fighting,  not  for  profits,  but  for  existence.  The 
largest  sheep  owner  in  Douglas,  a  man  whose  receipts  from  wool 
alone  three  years  ago  amounted  to  $100,000,  told  me  that  his 
northern  outfit  would  feed  this  winter  one  dollar's  worth  of 
corn  to  the  head.  He  said  that  there  was  no  grass  left  in  that 
country  upon  which  to  winter  sheep,  and  that  they  would  have 
to  winter  on  corn  and  sagebrush.  This  has  been  a  very  dry  sea- 
son, particularly  in  the  locality  in  which  these  sheep  are  ranged. 
But  there  has  been  enough  rain  to  make  a  grass  crop  in  pastures 
from  which  stock  has  been  excluded.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  in  a  dry  season  the  range  will  not  support  the  stock 
now  on  it.  Either  hay  and  grain  must  be  shipped  in  from  the 
East,  or  the  stock  must  be  shipped  to  eastern  feeding  points  to 
be  wintered. 


\ 
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A  Sick  Industry 

The  sheep  business  to-day  is  sick. 

It  has  been  ravaged  by  one  misfortune  after  another  for  the 
past  three  years.  The  list  of  them  spreads  out  into  a  tale  of 
woe  that  needs  but  the  hand  of  a  poet  to  be  cast  on  the  lines 
of  the  Book  of  Job  or  an  old  Greek  tragedy.  If  the  Lord  had 
looked  upon  our  iniquities  and  said  in  His  wrath,  "  They  are 
an  evil  race,  let  them  be  no  more,"  we  might  understand  the 
series  of  disasters  whose  sum-total  mounts  to  such  epic  propor- 
tions. The  list  of  them  reads  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
For  they  are  seven.  Here  they  are,  in  more  or  less  chrono- 
logical order:  dry  farmers;  foot  and  mouth  disease;  the 
winter  of  19 to;  drouth  the  summer  following;  drouth  again  in 
191 1 ;  low  prices  for  wool  and  lambs;  and  last  of  all,  the  great 
American  bug-bear  that  has  been  made  of  "  Schedule  K,"  and 
the  fear  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the  tariff  doctors. 

Of  course,  this  list  is  only  partial.  It  does  not  include  such 
incidental  misfortunes  as  sporadic  attacks  of  scabies,  or  the  loss 
of  probably  over  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  sheep  and  lambs 
from  wolves  and  coyotes  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  alone,  as  a 
result  of  the  refusal  of  the  Governor  of  Wyoming  to  sign  the 
Bill  making  the  customary  appropriation  of  $60,000  for  a 
bounty  on  "  varmints."  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they 
first  make  mad! 

However,  let  us  not  be  diverted  from  our  epic  by  the  re- 
cital of  minor  afflictions.  Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  dry 
farmers. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  benighted  portion  of  the  public  liv- 
ing east  of  the  Missouri,  I  would  say  that  a  dry  farmer  is  one 
who  attempts  agriculture  without  irrigation  in  the  region  of  in- 
sufficient rainfall.  There  has  never  been  a  more  pathetic  in- 
stance of  the  unrequited  land  hunger  of  the  poor  than  the  in- 
vasion of  the  arid  region  by  the  dry  farmers.  The  description 
of  the  Homestead  law,  as  applied  to  the  land  still  open  to  entry, 
as  a  bet  between  the  Government  and  the  homesteader,  the  Gov- 
ernment betting  160  acres  of  land  against  $14  that  the  home- 
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steader  would  starve  to  death  before  he  made  final  proof  upon 
his  claim,  accurately  summarizes  the  situation. 


The  Dry   Farmers 

From  1904  to  1909  we  had  a  series  of  wet  years.  The 
spring  and  summer  rainfall  In  the  arid  region  was  heavy  and 
unusual.  We  were  told  that  the  rain-belt  was  moving  westward 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  year.  Land  in  western  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  the  Dakotas  that  had  been  used  for  range  purposes 
only  a  few  years  before  rose  in  value  from  $2.50  to  $25  an 
acre.  The  tide  of  immigration  that  so  quickly  filled  up  these 
vacant  lands  swept  on  up  the  Continental  Divide  a  thousand 
feet  higher  to  the  great  plateaus  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico,  and  even  across  the  Rockies  Into  Utah 
and  the  arid  region  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  east  of  the  Cas- 
cades. These  Commonwealths  greeted  ''  with  outstretched 
hands  and  eager  smile  "  (see  Year-Books)  the  hardy  and  guile- 
less renters  of  Iowa  land  worth  $150  an  acre,  as  they  journeyed 
from  their  Egyptian  bondage  Into  the  promised  land  of  altitude 
and  sunshine.  It  was  an  Invasion.  The  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills  fell  back  before  the  steady  progress  of  the  barbed-wire 
fence,  and  the  grazing  grounds  of  millions  of  sheep  were  dotted 
with  farmhouses  and  windmills.  And  the  rain  descended  and 
the  floods  fell,  and  the  grass  grew,  and  the  stock-men  flourished, 
and  the  dry  farmers  challenged  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  do 
their  worst.  There  was  grass  enough  for  everyone.  Sheep  were 
high,  and  cattle  were  going  up,  and  more  were  Imported.  The 
farmers  wrote  to  their  cousins  and  maiden  aunts  and  told  them 
to  come  out  and  take  up  160  acres  of  beautiful  sandy  loam  and 
get  rich;  and  they  came.  Real  estate  sharks  grew  fat  and  mul- 
tiplied. They  guided  the  horny-handed  agriculturists  to  choice 
sites  for  homesteads  for  $100  to  $200  a  location.  Pirates  of 
finance  organized  Colonization  Companies  and  bought  up  rail- 
road land  at  $5  to  sell  at  $10  and  $12  an  acre. 

Meanwhile  the  Rocky  Mountains  looked  down  with  grim 
irony  upon  the  false  prophets  who  said  the   rain-belt  followed 
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the  plow.  The  surging  mass  of  humanity  that  swept  up  on  the 
tide  of  hope  to  spread  itself  over  the  great  plateaus  that  lined 
its  base  might  have  a  few  wet  years,  but  they  couldn't  dispute 
the  immutable  decree  of  fate.  Pressure  of  population  cannot 
make  crops  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  even  with  scientific  soil 
culture.     It  takes  irrigation  to  do  that. 

For  two  years  now  the  dry  farmers  have  raised  nothing  but 
children  and  cries  for  help.  In  Weston  County,  Wyoming,  over 
one  hundred  families  were  furnished  with  free  transportation 
back  to  points  where  the  struggle  for  existence  did  not  Include 
the  dry  climate.  The  price  of  relinquishments  to  choice  home- 
steads has  fallen  below  the  cost  of  Improvements.  Congres- 
sional delegations  are  being  petitioned  to  give  relief  from  the 
painful  process  of  starving  to  death  on  a  homestead  in  order  to 
"prove  up  "  on  the  land.  A  law  has  been  passed  making  It 
unnecessary  for  a  homesteader  to  reside  upon  his  land  for  the 
six  months  prior  to  April  ist,  19 12.  The  end  of  the  tragic 
joke  known  as  dry  farming  Is  only  a  matter  of  time.  Two  or 
three  more  seasons  like  those  of  191  o  and  191 1  would  result 
in  making  dry  farming  a  misdemeanor  and  disseminating  dry 
farming  literature  a  felony  under  the  penal  code. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  best  grass  land  of  these  States  has  been  taken  from  the  open 
range  by  this  costly  and  disastrous  agricultural  experiment,  and 
little  of  It  is  likely  soon  to  become  public  grazing  land.  Plough- 
ing up  this  land  forever  destroys  its  value  for  grazing  purposes. 
The  native  grasses  do  not  spring  up  on  soil  that  has  been  cul- 
tivated. The  dry  farming  settlements  will  furnish  the  nuclei  of 
small  stock  ranches.  Those  with  the  means  and  ability  to  out- 
last their  neighbors  will  buy  their  homesteads  for  a  song. 

But  the  fact  of  paramount  importance  to  stock-men  of  the 
old  regime  is  that  the  fences  won't  come  down.  That  free  grass 
is  gone  forever. 

Now,  while  the  dry  farmers  were  pouring  Into  the  country, 
there  was  so  much  rain  during  the  summer  seasons  that  the 
grass  grew  up  almost  as  fast  as  It  was  grazed  off,  with  the 
result  that  stock-men  did  not  realize  the  serious  inroads  these 
countless    small    enclosures   made    on    the    great   body   of   open 
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range.     In  fact,  there  was  no  curtailment  In  the  operations  of 
sheep   and  cattle-men;   rather  the   reverse. 

The  Greatest  Winter  Since  '86 

In  the  fall  of  1909  there  were  more  sheep  on  the  range 
than  there  had  ever  been  before.  The  preparation  for  the 
greatest  disaster  In  the  history  of  the  Industry  was  another  dis- 
aster. It  was  like  the  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  toboggan  slide. 
The  higher  one  goes  the  farther  and  faster  he  falls.  The  rea- 
son there  were  more  sheep  on  the  range  than  ever  before  at 
the  beginning  of  the  disastrous  winter  of  1909-10  was  that 
flock-masters  couldn't  sell  them.  During  the  summer  of  1909 
the  disease  known  as  llp-and-leg  ulceration,  or  "  foot-and-mouth 
disease,"  broke  out  among  the  sheep  of  Montana  and  Wyom- 
ing and  spread  across  the  range  with  Incredible  rapidity.  The 
nature  and  origin  of  this  disease  Is  still  wrapt  In  mystery.  The 
sheep-herders  knew  as  much  and  as  little  about  It  as  the  experts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  stock  remedy  for  sheep 
ailments  Is  dipping.  The  sheep  were  dipped  In  vain.  Millions 
of  sheep  swam  across  dipping-tanks  filled  with  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  dipping  fluid  without  benefiting  anyone  but  the  man  who 
sold  dip.  Result — a  large  Item  in  the  expense  account.  The 
direct  loss  by  death  from  this  disease  was  small.  It  Is  only  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  cataclysm  to  follow  that  it  assumes 
the  Importance  that  gives  it  a  place  in  this  narrative.  Sheep 
with  sore  feet  and  sore  mouths  couldn't  eat  the  grass  required 
to  prepare  them  for  a  long  period  of  starvation.  The  mysteri- 
ous nature  of  the  disease  prevented  men  from  buying  lambs  and 
old  ewes  to  fatten  for  mutton.  The  fear  of  Infection  closed  the 
markets  for  wethers  and  fat  lambs. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  in  the  fall  of  1909.  The  usual 
crop  of  lambs  and  old  ewes  was  not  marketed.  To  winter  very 
young  or  old  sheep  on  the  range  Is  always  a  risky  proposition. 
There  were  more  sheep  on  the  range  than  ever  before,  par- 
ticularly more  lambs  and  broken-mouthed  ewes,  and  they  were 
111  prepared,  owing  to  disease,  to  endure  the  rigors  of  a  hard 
winter. 
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Then  came  the  arctic  winter  of  1909-10. 

About  a  foot  of  snow  fell  in  the  latter  part  of  November. 
It  was,  however,  sufficiently  dissipated  by  high  winds,  so  that 
plenty  of  range  was  laid  bare  and  little  alarm  was  felt.  Early 
in  December  the  great  storm  began,  and  from  then  until  late  in 
January  we  endured  the  bitterest  weather  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  has  ever  known.  Day  after  ciay  a  fine  snow  filled  the  air. 
This,  accompanied  by  high  winds  and  a  temperature  far  below 
zero,  continued  unabated  until  the  drifts  would  cover  a  horse  and 
the  snow  on  the  level  came  to  his  knees.  Only  the  hill-tops  were 
swept  bare  by  the  icy  wind  and  no  four-footed  thing  could  graze 
their  summits  and  endure  the  rigors  of  that  cold.  Several  sheep- 
herders,  lost  in  the  storm,  were  frozen  to  death  during  the  first 
two  weeks.  As  the  cold  and  wind  continued,  it  crept  into  the 
marrow  of  the  sheep's  bones,  and  to  secure  warmth  they  piled  up 
on  each  other,  and  thousands  were  killed  in  this  way  by  crush- 
ing and  suffocation.  The  wind  swept  bands  from  their  bed- 
grounds  during  the  night,  while  the  herders  slept,  and  they  were 
scattered  over  those  snowy  wastes,  a  prey  to  wolves  and  coyotes. 
Rush  orders  were  sent  for  train-loads  of  corn  and  hay,  but  the 
railroads  were  blockaded,  and  for  a  week  and  ten  days  at  a 
time  there  was  no  traffic.  When  at  last,  after  incredible  efforts, 
corn  and  hay  were  hauled  out  to  be  fed  to  the  sheep  on  the 
frozen  ground,  there  resulted  fresh  outbreaks  of  the  lip-and- 
leg  disease.  The  slow  process  of  starvation  began  to  bear  its 
harvest  of  death,  and  though  the  storm  broke  in  January,  and 
Chinook  winds  laid  bare  the  grass  In  February,  relief  came  too 
late  and  the  weakened  animals  died  even  after  green  grass  had 
started  in  April. 

Many  sheep  outfits  were  completely  wiped  out,  many  more 
were  mortally  wounded,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  rest 
were  badly  crippled.  Most  of  the  larger  outfits  suffered  losses 
of  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  their  entire  herds.  With  hay 
at  $12  to  $20  a  ton  and  corn  at  $1.35  a  hundred,  they  had  been 
put  to  an  enormous  expense  for  feed.  The  cost  of  freighting 
this  feed  out  to  the  sheep  from  twenty  to  seventy-five  miles 
away  from  the  railroad  was  large.  With  three  feet  of  snow  on 
the  level  and  the  bitter  cold  and  heavy  winds  they  had  to  con- 
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tend  with,  freighters  received  $i  a  hundred  for  a  fifty-mile  trip. 

In  the  fall  of  1909,  Wyoming  enjoyed  a  greater  wealth  and 
prosperity  than  It  had  ever  seen  before.  With  wool  at  twenty- 
two  cents,  and  high  prices  for  mutton  and  beef,  with  plenty  of 
grass  and  a  heavily  stocked  range,  It  bore  up  bravely  under  such 
misfortunes  as  the  Invasion  of  dry  farmers  and  the  disease 
among  its  flocks. 

The  following  winter  wiped  out  the  accumulated  profits  of 
years. 

The  spring  of  19 10  was  to  add  heavily  to  the  burden  of  our 
woes. 

Our  most  severe  weather  occurred  In  December,  the  breed- 
ing season  for  range  sheep.  The  result  was  that  Instead  of  an 
increase  of  60  per  cent.,  our  lamb  crop  averaged  less  than  25 
per  cent. 

Wool  will  not  grow  upon  the  backs  of  starving  sheep.  Their 
condition  Is  Invariably  recorded  In  the  strength  and  staple  of 
the  wool.  It  Is  not  surprising,  then,  that  with  a  short  staple  and 
broken  fleeces,  lacking  In  lustre,  we  received  as  a  result  of  our 
hard  winter  from  seven  to  nine  cents  less  a  pound  for  our  wool 
than  we  had  In  the  previous  spring. 

These  conditions  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  range 
country.  In  speaking  of  Wyoming,  I  have  done  so  because  I 
myself  was  a  victim  and  a  witness  there.  But  from  Mexico  to 
Canada  there  was  the  same  historic  winter,  with  its  attendant 
loss  and  expense  and  its  resulting  shortage  of  lamb  and  wool 
crop. 

Two   Tears  of  Drouth 

In  dry  seasons  In  Western  Nebraska,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niobrara,  men  shouted  a  song  to  the  tune  of  Beulah  Land,  the 
chorus  of  which  has  often  been  recalled  to  memory  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  refrain  of  the  chorus  was:  "Sweet  land  of 
Nebraska!  Dear  land  of  Nebraska!  We  stand  and  look 
around  the  plain,  and  wonder  will  It  never  rain."  This  state  of 
wonder  has  been  chronic  In  the  range  country  during  the  spring 
and  summer  seasons  of   1910  and   191 1.      Ihe  precipitation  of 
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moisture  during  the  hard  winter  seems  to  have  drained  the 
heavens  dry.  It  has  rained  so  little  that  there  has  been  but 
one  crop  of  grass  each  summer  and  that  a  short  one.  One  re- 
sult of  dry  seasons  on  an  overstocked  range  has  already  been 
mentioned.  But  besides  their  effect  In  necessitating  the  Importa- 
tion of  hay  and  corn,  or  the  exportation  of  sheep,  they  result 
In  undersized,  unmarketable  lambs  and  an  Inferior  wool  crop. 
When  a  sheep-man  cannot  fatten  wethers  on  the  range  by  Sep- 
tember, he  begins  to  look  for  quotations  on  corn  and  hay  to  pro- 
vide for  the  coming  winter.  That  has  been  exactly  our  situation 
for  the  past  two  years.  Because  there  has  not  been  enough  grass 
to  fatten  mutton  and  grow  good  lambs  and  wool,  we  have  had 
to  take  money,  not  from  our  profits  (there  were  none),  but  from 
our  principal,  to  keep  our  sheep  alive. 

Climates  do  not  change,  but  conditions  do.  That  we  shall 
continue  Indefinitely  to  have  drouth  In  the  growing  season  or 
that  we  shall  soon  have  a  winter  as  severe  as  that  of  1909-10 
Is  Improbable.  That  we  may  ever  again  see  the  range  condi- 
tions of  ten  years  ago  Is  Impossible.  Until  we  have  some  form 
of  range  regulation,  the  range  will  be  overstocked  except  as  It 
Is  depleted  by  catastrophes  such  as  I  have  described. 

We  have  suffered  staggering  losses  from  natural  causes. 
They  come  to  other  communities  as  they  came  to  this  great 
community  of  the  range.  After  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
the  country  at  large  didn't  propose  to  legislate  that  Ill-fated  city 
out  of  existence.  People  didn't  say:  "  It  Is  proven  by  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  that  San  Francisco  must  be  no 
more."  Relief  poured  In  on  all  sides.  Every  assistance  was 
given  to  aid  the  sufferers  to  recovery.  There  was  a  great  dra- 
matic appeal  In  such  a  catastrophe. 

But  while  there  has  been  no  such  overwhelming  tragedy  to 
call  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  world  In  our  case,  we  have  en- 
dured such  a  sickening  succession  of  reverses  as  should  entitle 
us.  If  not  to  relief,  at  least  to  the  privilege  of  being  let  alone. 

Wool  Prices  and  the  Mutton  Market 

When  a  man  Is  financially  embarrassed,  he  Is  heavily  handi- 
capped In  marketing  his  product.     Since  the  hard  winters,  prices 
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for  wool  and  mutton  have  been  cut  almost  squarely  in  two. 
The  wool-buyers'  ingratiating  smile  has  changed  to  an  arrogant 
stare  or  a  cynical  sneer.  They  know  we  must  have  money  and 
that  if  they  wait  long  enough  they  can  buy  our  wool  at  their 
own  terms.  With  a  rising  market  a  combination  of  wool-buyers 
to  depress  the  price  of  wool  would  be  likely  to  prove  ineffective. 
With  a  sluggish  market  and  the  wool-growers  generally  hard  up, 
the  buyers  have  unquestionably  succeeded  in  stealing  a  big  slice 
off  the  wool  clip  of  the  past  two  years. 

In  1909  T  received  24  cents  a  pound  for  my  wool.  A  few 
flock-masters  were  offered  25  cents.  In  19 10  I  received  i^Vj 
cents.  This  was  about  one  cent  above  the  average  price  to  Wy- 
oming wool-growers.  In  191 1  I  received  15  cents,  but  I  sold 
early  in  the  season,  and  the  average  price  is  probably  not  over 
12  cents  a  pound.  A  year  ago  fleeces  were  generally  broken  and 
of  short  staple,  and  this  year,  owing  to  the  drouth,  they  were 
dirty,  but  the  difference  in  value  far  from  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ference in  cost.  Ihe  crippled  financial  condition  of  sheep  out- 
fits has  been  effectively  used  by  the  wool-buyers.  But,  of  course, 
the  tariff  agitation  and  the  prospect  of  the  country  being  flooded 
by  cheap  foreign  wools  has  been  by  far  the  most  potent  factor 
In  this  reduction  of  price. 

When  the  price  of  wool  goes  down  the  price  of  sheep  goes 
down.  Most  of  the  lambs  grown  in  the  West  are  sold  to  buyers 
In  the  fall  who  fatten  them  during  the  winter  and  shear  them  in 
the  spring  before  selling  them  to  the  packing  houses. 

Two  years  ago  the  average  price  at  which  lambs  were  mar- 
keted was  about  $3.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  $3.25  for 
mine.  Last  year  the  price  was  about  $2.50.  This  year  it  was 
below  $2.     Many  flock-masters  did  not  net  over  $1.80. 

As  a  result  of  this  drop  in  the  price  of  wool,  lambs  and  mut- 
ton, breeding  ewes  have  fallen  in  price  from  $5.50  and  $6,  the 
figure  at  which  they  changed  hands  two  years  ago,  to  $3  and 
$3.50.  In  other  words,  our  capital,  the  value  of  our  plant.  Is 
only  a  little  over  one-half  of  what  It  was  two  years  ago. 

The  effect  of  this  sudden  and  violent  shrinkage  in  income 
and  capital  upon  an  industry  that  had  sustained  such  losses  as  I 
have   described  may  be  well  imagined.      In  the   little  town  of 
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Manville,  Wyoming,  two  years  ago,  there  were  thirteen  men 
engaged  In  the  sheep  business.  Now  there  are  seven.  The  rest 
are  looking  for  jobs. 

The  town  of  Douglas,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  an  example 
of  the  prosperity  and  optimism  of  the  range  country  ten  years 
ago,  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  gloom.  There  have  been  many 
failures  and  there  will  be  more  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
There  was  less  Incoming  business  transacted  at  the  Freight  De- 
pot during  the  month  of  November  than  had  been  done  for 
the  same  period  for  nine  years.  The  banks,  the  stores,  and  all 
lines  of  business,  reflect  the  great  and  radical  change  which 
range  conditions,  disastrous  weather,  and  finally  the  tariff  night- 
mare, have  wrought  In  our  midst.  It  Is  a  community  that  stands 
In  fear  of  disaster. 

And  It  Is  not  alone  In  this  experience.  The  sheep  Industry 
of  the  entire  West  stands  In  the  same  position. 

The  Cost  of  Growing  a  Pound  of  Wool 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  sets  eleven  cents  as  the 
approximate  cost  of  growing  a  pound  of  wool  In  the  United 
States.  Let  us  see  how  much  It  costs  a  head  to  run  a  band  of 
sheep  for  a  year  and  what  the  Income  per  head  would  be  at 
present  prices. 

Experience  has  shown  that  sheep  are  most  economically  run 
In  the  range  country  In  bands  of  about  2,500  head.  These 
sheep  are  placed  In  charge  of  a  herder  who  receives  $40  a  month 
and  keep.  A  camp-tender  who  hauls  the  covered  wagon  In  which 
the  herder  lives  from  place  to  place  as  the  sheep  exhaust  the 
grass  about  a  camp,  receives  $45  a  month  and  keep.  He  moves 
camp  and  attends  to  the  needs  of  two  herders.  This  places  a 
charge  of  $22.50  a  month  and  half  the  keep  of  a  man  upon  a 
band  of  sheep.  This  covers  the  labor-expense  of  running  a  band 
of  sheep  for  the  six  months  from  November  i  to  May  i. 

Lambing  begins  In  May,  and  from  May  i  to  June  i  the  serv- 
ices of  five  more  men  at  $40  a  month  are  required.  Two  of 
these  are  generally  kept  until  the  middle  of  June. 

The  Increase  of  a  herd  averages  about  60  per  cent.     By 
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running  somewhat  larger  herds  in  the  summer  season  it  is  pos- 
sible to  run  5,000  ewes  with  their  increase  in  three  bands.  This 
places  an  additional  labor-charge  of  one-half  of  a  herder's 
wages  and  one-fourth  of  a  camp-tender's  wages  on  a  band  of 
sheep  for  the  remaining  five  and  a  half  months  of  the  year. 

The  labor  charge  against  a  band  of  sheep  therefore  comes 
to  $1,177.50. 

Supplies  for  the  camp  and  the  extra  supplies  in  the  spring 
and  summer  for  lambing  and  the  proportionate  share  of  an 
additional  herd  amount  to  $933.50,  including  hay  and  grain 
for  the  horses  and  corn  for  the  sheep  in  the  winter.  The  ex- 
pense of  shearing  amounts  to  thirteen  cents  a  head,  making  an 
item  of  $325.  Taxes  on  2,500  sheep  and  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  land  and  equipment  would  amount  to  about  $150. 
The  cost  of  breeding,  figuring  the  serviceable  life  of  a  buck  at 
four  years,  and  allowing  fifteen  cents  a  month  per  head  for  up- 
keep, amounts  to  $475. 

Therefore  we  have  a  table  of  expense,  not  including  interest, 
loss,  or  depreciation  of  plant,  something  like  this: 


Labor    $1,177 

Supplies 933 

Taxes     150 

Shearing    325 

Breeding    475 

Incidental  expense     239 


50 

50 
00 

00 

00 

00 


Total   $3,300.00 

The  item  of  incidental  expense  covers  such  expense  charges 
as  dipping,  livery  bills,  expense  of  marketing,  etc.  I  believe  that 
the  items  of  supplies  and  incidental  expense  as  given  above,  fall 
below  the  average  figures   for  these  accounts. 

This  makes  the  expense  of  running  a  band  of  sheep  a  year 
$1.32  per  head.  This,  of  course,  does  not  provide  for  hard 
winters,  nor  periods  of  drouth,  nor  does  it  include  loss  and  de- 
preciation. There  is  an  average  loss  from  varmints,  poisonous 
weeds,  and  other  causes,  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent.    With  good 
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young  breeding  ewes  at  $3.50  at  the  present  time,  this  places  an 
additional  charge  of  $437.50  in  the  expense  account. 

Ewes  are  bred  when  they  are  yearlings  and  their  service  to  a 
range  outfit  ends  when  they  are  six  years  old.  After  that  their 
teeth  are  poor  and  there  is  such  great  danger  of  loss  that  they 
must  be  replaced  by  younger  ewes.  As  the  serviceable  life  of  a 
breeding  ewe  lasts  for  five  years,  the  sheep-man,  to  keep  up  his 
plant,  must  set  aside  yearly  a  sum  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  a  young  ewe  and  the  price  of  a  broken- 
mouthed  ewe,  multiplied  by  one-fifth  of  his  flock.  This  differ- 
ence in  price  will  be  between  $1.75  and  $2.25.  Call  it  $2.  With 
a  band  of  2,500  ewes,  this  adds  $1,000  yearly  to  the  cost  of 
running  a  band  of  sheep.  So  the  total  cost  of  running  a 
band  of  2,500  ewes  for  one  year  is  $4,737.50,  or  $i.89>l'  a 
head. 

This  makes  no  allowance  for  the  interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested. Owing  to  the  great  losses  and  heavy  expense  Incurred 
by  reason  of  the  disastrous  seasons  of  the  past  two  years,  most 
sheep-outfits  are  heavy  borrowers.  I  will  venture  the  assertion 
that  In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  for  every  head  of  sheep  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  State,  there  Is  a  dollar  owed  by  a  sheep- 
man. Roughly  speaking,  there  are  4,000,000  sheep  In  the  State, 
and  I  am  sure  the  loans  to  the  sheep-men  and  sheep  companies 
of  the  State  are  far  In  excess  of  $4,000,000.  The  current  rate 
of  Interest  is  ten  per  cent.  Therefore,  before  he  receives  any 
profit  the  average  sheep-man  must  pay  out  $250  in  Interest  on 
every  band  of  2,500  ewes. 

Adding  $250  to  $4,737.50,  the  sum  required  to  run  2,500 
ewes  for  a  year,  we  find  that  the  Wyoming  sheep-man  must  pay 
out  within  one-half  a  cent  of  $2  a  head  before  he  receives  a 
profit. 

Now  what  is  his  income  at  present  prices  on  a  band  of  2,500 
ewes?  According  to  the  returns  for  the  year  191 1  the  sheep  of 
Wyoming  averaged  Sj4  pounds  of  wool  to  the  head.  Owing  to 
a  dry  season,  and  a  correspondingly  large  output  of  dust  and 
sand  in  the  fleece,  our  sheep  averaged  a  pound  more  wool  to  the 
head  than  usual  this  year.  But  with  an  average  of  8j^  pounds 
of  wool  at  I2j4   cents,   2,500  ewes  after  deducting  the  5  per 
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cent,  loss  In  sheep,  would  bring  a  return  of  $2,529.37  from  wool. 
Deducting  the  loss  again,  a  60  per  cent,  lamb  crop  would  yield 
us  1,425  lambs.  At  $1.85,  about  the  average  price  for  this  sea- 
son, our  lambs  would  bring  us  $2,686.  Deducting  our  expense 
account  and  interest  charges,  we  find  a  profit  of  $227.87  on  the 
year's  business. 

But  remember  that  for  years  before  the  present  tariff  agi- 
tation, range  ewes  were  worth  $5  a  head.  The  land  and  equip- 
ment to  run  a  band  of  sheep  was  worth  about  $10,000.  This 
makes  a  total  Investment  of  $22,500. 

So  that  from'thls  Investment,  and  the  time  and  labor  of  the 
owner,  we  have  a  return  of  $227.87.  When  you  consider  the 
numberless  cases  of  those  who  had  to  borrow  the  greater  part 
of  their  capital  you  can  understand  the  gloom  that  pervades  the 
short  grass  country.  Imagine  the  case  of  the  man  who  Invested 
$10,000  In  land  and  a  band  of  sheep,  and  borrowed  the  balance 
required,  $12,500.  His  Interest  charges  would  be  $1,250  in- 
stead of  $250.  And  against  his  year's  time  and  labor,  and  the 
interest  on  his  Investment,  there  would  be  a  deficit  of  $772.13. 
There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  such  cases  In  the  range 
country.  In  fact,  since  the  drop  in  the  prices  of  sheep  and 
range  lands  that  has  followed  the  tariff  agitation,  there  have 
been  many  men  In  the  sheep  business  whose  liabilities  exceeded 
their  assets  by  thousands  of  dollars.  They  have  been  rendered 
insolvent.  The  reason  they  are  allowed  to  continue  In  business 
is  that  the  banks  consider  that  If  many  were  closed  out  there 
would  ensue  a  still  greater  shrinkage  In  values  and  with  the 
bare  possibility  that  tariff  legislation  may  not  be  hostile,  such 
action  is  to  be  deplored. 

I  said  by  way  of  Introduction  that  I  am  a  sheep-man.  I  am 
not  a  statesman.  This  Is  not  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  tariff 
on  raw  wool  should  not  be  lowered.  The  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  must  determine  that. 

But  we  have  seen  a  drop  in  the  price  of  wool  in  two  years 
from  22  cents  to  12  cents,  without  any  lowering  of  the  price  of 
woollen  clothing.  We  have  seen  the  placing  of  hides  on  the 
free  list  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  shoes.  We  have  sold 
our  lambs  and  our  wethers  for  little  more  than  half  the  price  we 
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received  two  years  ago,  with  no  change  in  the  price  of  mutton 
to  the  consumer. 

Would  the  destruction  of  the  sheep  industry  benefit  the 
American  people?  No  one  believes  that.  Would  a  material 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wool  destroy  the  sheep  industry?  Em- 
phatically, yes.  Owing  to  the  vicissitudes  we  have  endured  for 
the  past  two  years  we  have  seen  how  a  prosperous  industry  has 
been  brought  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  narrow  margin 
of  profit  that  now  exists  may  be  changed  to  disastrous  loss  by 
any  of  the  great  risks  of  the  range.  A  further  lowering  of 
prices  Would  certainly  be  followed  by  ruin.  If  ever  an  industry 
needed  protection,  and  needed  it  badly,  it  is  the  sheep  industry 
to-day. 

It  is  not  an  infant  industry.  But  it  is  a  sick  industry.  Our 
plight  and  the  proposed  operation  on  Schedule  K  remind  one 
of  the  good  old  days  when  a  man  in  the  last  stages  of  some  ^ 
dread  disease  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  promptly  let  out  what 
little  blood  there  was  left  in  the  emaciated  frame,  thus  permit- 
ting the  sufferer  to  pass  quickly  and  quietly  away.  That  is 
the  peril  of  the  wool-grower  to-day. 


THE    CRISIS    OF    ISLAM 
Ameen  Rihani 

NEVER  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the  Orient  been 
so  overcome  by  the  spirit  of  revolution.  Its  govern- 
ments, Its  creeds,  Its  wisdom,  Its  poetry  may  not  bear 
that  familiar  cachet  of  Orientalism,  when  the  storm  subsides 
and  the  sky  Is  clear  again.  For  In  this  age  of  social  and  politi- 
cal unrest,  with  Its  unconscionable  speed  of  thought  and  action, 
a  coup  d'etat  can  almost  be  accomplished  In  a  coup  d'ce'il.  That 
Is  why  the  sleepy-eyed  Oriental,  who  was  sleeping  for  centuries 
with  his  unsheathed  sword  In  his  hand,  as  it  were,  no  longer 
fears  the  sinister  spectre  of  Europe.  And  now  that  the  light 
of  freedom  and  modern  science  Is  dawning  upon  him,  perhaps 
from  the  West,  and  in  spite  of  Europe,  he  himself  will  over- 
throw his  despotic  government;  he  will  reform  his  domestic  life; 
he  will  abolish  his  degrading  customs  and  cants;  he  will  wash 
away  the  rust  from  his  own  creed.  Indeed,  Oriental  empires 
and  Oriental  religions  are  now  in  the  disintegrating  and  re- 
moulding hand  of  revolution.  And  the  result  of  its  work  we 
have  seen  In  Japan,  and  we  are  now  seeing  in  China,  and  we 
shall  yet  see  in  Islam.  For  this  great  nation  of  the  Koran,  now 
undergoing  a  terrible  political  and  religious  crisis,  is  neverthe- 
less rising  to  power  again,  in  spite  of  the  tottering  of  its  prin- 
cipal throne  and  the  disintegration  of  its  biggest  empire. 

Indeed,  Turkey  must  soon  go  the  way  of  the  empires  of 
the  Omaiyads,  the  Abbasldes  and  the  Fatemltes;  but  Islam,  not 
an  Impure  source,  to  be  sure,  of  all  these  passing  Khalifates, 
and  of  more  to  come,  Is  still  formidable,  and  will  continue  to 
hold  its  own  alongside  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity.  The 
American  reader  may  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  Mohammedan  world.  If  he  will  take  up  the  map  and 
draw  a  straight  line  through  the  Sahara  across  the  Red  Sea  to 
Oman  in  Arabia,  then  another  straight  line  northward  through 
Turkestan  to  the  borders  of  the  Russian  Empire,  he  will  have 
divided  this  Koran  nation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  souls 
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in  half,  one  of  which  borders  on  deserts  and  south  seas  and 
savage  tribes,  and  the  other  on  Europe. 

Now,  a  nation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  souls,  more 
than  one-half  of  which  is  under  Christian  rule,  struggling  to 
shake  off  its  fetters;  to  consolidate  its  opposing  forces;  replenish- 
ing itself  in  the  South  and  in  the  East  from  the  inexhaustible 
sources  of  the  life  primitive;  assimilating  in  the  North,  but  not 
without  discrimination,  the  civilization  of  Europe;  a  nation  with 
a  glorious  past,  a  living  faith  and  language,  an  inspired  Book,  an 
undying  hope,  might  be  divided  against  itself  by  European 
diplomacy,  but  can  never  be  subjugated  by  European  arms.  If 
it  is  losing  its  provinces  in  the  North,  it  is  making  converts  in 
the  South.  And  to  the  big  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  who  all  aspire  to 
become  Mahdis  some  day,  a  convert  made  is  equal  to  a  province 
lost. 

And  what  may  be  its  future  destiny?  Neither  battleships 
nor  Peace  Tribunals,  when  the  human  conscience  behind  them  is 
impure,  the  human  mind  ignoble,  can  decide  the  future  of  any 
nation.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear.  European  aggression 
has  always  helped  the  spread  of  Islam.  And  now  it  is  goading 
it  to  a  jihad  the  like  of  which  the  world  may  not  have  seen  since 
the  Crusades.  This  is  not  an  augury  of  a  visionary  or  fanatic. 
For  every  impartial  observer,  whether  a  diplomat,  a  scholar  or 
a  war  correspondent,  will  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  nation  of 
Islam  can  put  in  the  field  one  and  a  half  million  drilled  soldiers 
in  addition  to  two  or  three  million  fighting  men  from  the  rising 
tribes.  And  these  Muslems  are  drilled  and  trained  and  kept 
in  active  service  by  Europe — by  France,  England,  Germany  and 
Russia — to  maintain  peace  in  their  Mohammedan  possessions. 
But  the  day  is  soon  coming  when  the  European  officers  of  these 
Mohammedan  regiments  will  not  be  obeyed;  when  in  Algeria, 
in  Morocco,  in  Tunis,  in  Egypt,  in  India,  in  East  Africa,  in 
Central  Asia,  the  Muslem  regiments  will  follow  the  green  flag 
of  the  Prophet,  the  flag  of  the  jihad,  heeding  no  commandment 
but  the  commandment  of  Allah  as  set  down  in  the  Holy  Book. 
Indeed,  a  word  from  Sheikh'ul-Islam  in  Constantinople,  or  even 
from  the  Mufti  of  Egypt,  can  light  the  sedges  of  revolt  in  every 
Europo-Muslem  army  in  Africa  and  Asia.      Consider  that  In 
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Egypt  alone  there  are  twenty  thousand  British-drilled  Muslem 
soldiers.  Now,  an  army  so  formidable,  trained  by  European 
officers,  armed  with  modern  weapons  and  reinforced  by  savage 
hordes  from  the  rising  tribes,  might  not  reestablish  Islam  in 
Europe,  but  it  will  drain  the  treasuries  and  undermine  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  Europe. 

And  why  not  a  jihad?  it  is  asked.  Under  the  yoke  of 
foreign  domination,  provoked  by  the  criminal  acquisitiveness  of 
her  neighbors,  goaded  by  the  arrogance  and  selfishness  of  their 
officials  in  her  own  lands,  a  nation,  in  the  throes  of  an  impend- 
ing crisis,  driven  to  the  utmost  verge,  never  stops  to  consider 
her  weapons,  or  how  she  strikes.  What  the  outcome  of  a  jihad 
might  be,  however,  is  a  subject  for  speculation.  We  have  suf- 
ficient proof  in  the  present  war  of  the  rise  of  the  Arabs,  of  the 
awakening  of  the  black  races  of  Africa,  and  of  the  fighting 
strength  of  both.  Indeed,  they  are  the  backbone  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  Tripoli.  Now,  the  Arabs  and  the  blacks — such  an 
alliance  is  not  unknown  to  history — might  compose  in  the  future 
the  spiritual  and  the  military  strength  of  Islam. 

As  for  the  Turks,  they  are  rapidly  becoming  a  negligible 
quantity  in  the  struggle.  They  have  played  their  card  and  lost. 
Their  revolution  was  imperfect,  illogical.  Moved  by  the  Ma- 
sonic Jews  of  Salonika  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  free-thought 
French  literature  of  the  last  century  on  the  other,  the  Young 
Turks  tried  to  awaken  the  Ottoman  people  after  having  over- 
turned the  Ottoman  throne:  which  is  perilous  both  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  their  leaders.  A  monster  long  asleep  is  a  babe  when 
it  awakes;  and  a  babe  will  cry  for  the  moon  and  will  break  its 
milk-bottle  on  its  nurse's  head  if  it  doesn't  get  the  moon.  Now, 
the  Ottoman  people,  long  suffering,  long  asleep,  awoke,  as  from 
a  nightmare,  only  to  find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  clique  of 
young  politicians — inexperienced,  incompetent,  fatuous,  short- 
sighted politicians — whose  cardinal  political  principle  is :  To 
the  victor  belong  the  spoils. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  say  that  the  Turks  themselves  are 
apprehensive  of  Pan-Islamism.  For  should  a  holy  war  be  de- 
clared to-morrow,  it  would  cause  their  downfall  as  a  ruling  peo- 
ple and  their  ultimate  extinction,  perhaps,  as  a  race.      The  pres- 
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ent  Sultan  of  Turkey,  however,  Is  not  the  one  to  unfurl  the 
green  flag  of  the  Prophet;  he  can  Initiate,  but  not  lead,  a  move- 
ment of  such  magnitude.  But  the  one  great  Turk  that  could 
have  done  both  is  now  a  prisoner  In  Salonika.  Indeed,  the 
ex-Sultan  has  In  him  the  madness  of  a  Mahdi  and  the  megalo- 
mania of  an  Oriental  autocrat.  But  the  Turks,  all  their  much- 
boasted  fighting  strength  to  the  contrary,  cannot  produce  an- 
other. They  lack  that  stamina,  that  dynamic  moral  force,  which 
In  political  and  religious  crises  Is  the  one  great  dominating  and 
consolidating  factor.  For  though  their  leaders  are  to  a  great 
extent  sceptics  and  atheists,  they  dare  not  countenance  that 
movement  of  religious  reform  which  is  championed  by  the 
liberal-minded,  free-thinking  Mohammedans  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 

The  seeds  of  what  might  be  called  the  Muslem  Reforma- 
tion are  now  being  sown  in  the  harem,  In  the  mosque,  and  In  the 
katatib  (grammar  schools)  by  these  young  leaders  of  modern 
thought.  For  they  have  realized  that  a  political  revolution 
which  is  not  preceded  by  a  spiritual  one,  must  necessarily  mis- 
carry. And  they  have  had  suflicient  proof  of  this  In  the  revolu- 
tionary blunderlngs  of  the  Young  Turks. 

Indeed,  a  reform  of  the  official  religion  In  a  country  like 
Turkey  is  of  more  Importance  than  a  reform  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  admit  that  the  Augean  stables  of  YIeldIz  are  worse 
in  the  new  regime  than  they  were  In  the  old;  but  in  the  mosque  is 
something  more  pernicious — In  the  mosque  lurks  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  all  constitutional  government.  Now,  it  depends  partly 
on  "  the  benevolent  Intentions  "  of  Europe  whether  Islam  shall 
benefit  by  the  slow  but  persistent  efforts  of  Its  vanguards  of 
freedom,  and  become  again  one  of  the  civilizing  forces  of  the 
world,  or  whether  all  religious  and  moral  reforms  shall  be  frus- 
trated, defeated,  and  a  holy  war  proclaimed.  For  the  Moham- 
medan world  to-day  is  In  the  clutches  of  that  passion  which 
excludes  all  others — that  passion  of  fanaticism  which  Europe, 
by  Its  criminal  acquisitiveness  and  broken  pledges,  Is  fanning  to 
a  conflagration,  and  on  which  the  Turks  must  look  with  the 
cowardly  heart  of  one  who  would  Ingratiate  himself  with  both 
parties.  Fearing  Europe,  they  will  not  fan  the  fire;  and,  fearing 
the  nation,  they  will  not  make  any  attempt  at  extinguishing  Its 
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flames.  Alas !  and  how  can  a  ruling  people,  who  can  boast  of 
no  heroes  of  the  Idea,  no  martyrs  of  civic  duty,  triumph  in  a 
political  revolution?  And  how  can  a  nation  cherish  and  pursue 
the  ideal  of  perfectibility  when  she  is  always  absorbed  In  the 
shrivelling  thought  of  self-defence? 

It  was  believed  at  first  that  the  revolution  was  a  sort  of 
barrier  in  the  way  of  Turkey's  downfall;  but  now,  with  the  war 
in  Tripoli,  the  mutterlngs  again  of  rebellion  In  Albania,  and 
imminent  communism  In  Constantinople,  the  barrier  Is  raised, 
and  the  Empire  is  allowed  to  proceed — down  to  the  abyss?  Per- 
haps. And  this  to  all  non-Turkish  Ottomans  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  For  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  consti- 
tutional government  is  encircling  the  world.  And  the  spirit  of 
unrest  and  discontent  Is  wedded  to  this  spirit  of  freedom:  so 
that  in  a  nation  where  one  party  or  one  people  fall,  another 
party  or  another  people  will  rise  to  the  situation.  And  what- 
ever Europe's  attitude  may  be,  she  cannot  frustrate  forever  the 
higher  aspirations  of  the  Oriental  people.  In  Socialism,  at  least, 
the  Orient  has  a  friendly  voice,  though  perhaps  a  questionable 
friend.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colonizing  passion — the 
present  Italian  invasion  of  Tripoli  and  the  Russian  aggression 
in  Persia  notwithstanding — is  no  longer  what  It  was.  Indeed, 
after  Italy  has  been  in  Tripoli  a  few  years,  trying  her  hand  at 
"  good  government,"  she  will  find  that  it  would  have  been  easier 
and  more  profitable,  more  Christian-like,  at  least,  to  give  these 
unstinted  benefits  of  "  good  government  "  to  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
where  her  honest  speech,  moreover,  can  be  understood  and  her 
unselfish  aims  appreciated.  For  the  Arabs,  who  are  fighting 
against  her  to-day  side  by  side  with  their  Inveterate  enemies  the 
Turks,  win  continue  to  be  a  thorn  in  her  tender  side.  Yes,  the 
Arabs  are  irreconcilable,  and  they  are  still  formidable. 

To  be  sure,  the  Arabic-speaking  peoples.  If  not  the  Arabs 
themselves,  have  always  been  the  backbone  of  Islam.  And  if 
the  Mohammedan  world  Is  being  invaded  and  plundered  in  the 
North,  it  is  expanding  In  the  East  and  the  South.  What  Islam 
Is  losing  on  the  borders  of  Europe  it  is  gaining  in  Africa  and 
Central  Asia  through  Its  modern  propaganda,  which  is  con- 
ducted according  to  Christian  methods.     And  this  is  one  of  the 
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grand  results  of  "  civilization  by  benevolent  assimilation."  Eu- 
rope drills  the  Muslem  to  be  a  soldier,  who  will  ultimately  turn 
his  weapons  against  her;  and  she  sends  her  missionaries  to 
awaken  in  the  ulama  the  proselytizing  evil.  Now,  if  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  have  quickly  learned  the  game,  should  ulti- 
mately outwit  the  Christians,  if  they  are  as  successful  in  their 
revolution  as  they  are  in  their  propaganda,  the  great  railway 
systems  in  Asia  and  Central  Africa — the  Cape  and  the  Baghdad 
railways — will  pass  eventually  into  their  hands.  But  let  us  hope 
this  will  not  come  to  pass  before  that  one-half  of  Islam  border- 
ing on  Europe  becomes  a  consolidated  power,  not  of  zealotry 
and  fanaticism,  but  of  intelligence  and  enlightenment. 

And  let  me  say  here  that  the  three  important  phases  in  the 
Reform  of  Islam  as  carried  on  to-day  are  decided  innovations. 
For  never  before  in  its  history  has  a  propaganda  been  insti- 
tuted such  as  the  one  which  has  Cairo  for  its  centre;  nor  has  it 
ever  permitted  the  establishment  of  schools  for  girls,  which  in 
Syria  to-day  have  Christian  women  as  teachers;  nor  would  the 
modern  interpretation  of  the  Koran  have  ever  been  countenanced 
by  the  eminent  Mohammedan  doctors  of  the  past,  such  as  al- 
Ghazzali,  al-Bokhari,  and  the  rest. 

No  matter  how  we  feel  toward  Islam,  therefore,  we  cannot 
say  it  is  a  waning  power,  a  decaying  religion.  In  Africa,  for 
instance,  the  Muslem  sheikh-preacher — a  curious  combination 
of  which  only  our  age  can  boast — makes  two  converts  to  the 
Christian  missionary's  one.  Even  in  Abyssinia,  we  are  told, 
the  Christians  are  yielding  to  the  Muslem  faith;  and  the  blacks, 
as  in  the  past,  are  arming  themselves  again  with  the  ringing 
words  of  Mohammed.  A  coalition  between  them  and  the  Arabs, 
consequently,  is  a  subject  for  speculation  not  unworthy  of 
thoughtful  and  far-seeing  minds.  And  who  knows  what  might 
arise  from  this — a  new  Empire  of  Islam,  or  perhaps  a  Moham- 
medan Republic !      Our  age  is  pregnant  with  political  surprises. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  whisperings  in  European  diplo- 
matic circles  of  transferring  the  rights  of  the  Khalifate  to  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco.  This  conspiracy,  while  working  the  ruin  of 
the  Turks  as  a  ruling  people,  would  weaken  the  Khahfate  too 
and  ultimately  isolate  it  as  a  spiritual  power.     The  Khallf  in 
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Mecca,  say,  like  the  Pope  in  Rome,  and  the  greatest  reform  in 
Islam  will  have  been  accomplished. 

But  the  Turks  themselves  will  pot  move  a  finger  in  this 
direction.  Whatever  Islam  is  at  present  Islam  shall  remain; 
and  they  will  make  a  pawn  of  it  to  Europe  to  save  their  face 
before  the  world.  "  For  see,  O  Europe,"  the  Pashas  in  power 
seductively,  plaintively  whisper,  "  is  not  Islam  consuming  itself 
in  its  own  fanaticism?  And  are  we  not  blinking  at  its  madness 
for  thy  sake?"  Yes — but  they  shall  not  blink  much  longer. 
"  Either  lead  the  way,  or  get  out  of  the  way  I  "  will  soon  be  the 
cry  of  Islam  to  the  Turks.*  And  in  either  case  perdition  will  be 
their  lot.  Such  has  been  the  lot  of  all  makeshift  governments, 
in  which  conscience  never  prevailed,  reason  never  triumphed;  in 
which  a  passion  for  justice  was  never  known.  For  the  truth  of 
the  moral  law  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  ruins  of 
empires. 

To  profess  my  religion  that  you  might  rule  over  me  is  a 
species  of  flattery  which  does  not  long  hold  its  color.  To  be 
able  to  inspire  confidence  in  others,  one  must  have  confidence  in 
one's  God,  or  at  least  in  one's  self.  It  seems  almost  trite  to  say 
it  now — the  Turks,  a  military  race,  are  moral  cowards.  More- 
over, a  conquering  race,  after  misruling  for  centuries,  ceases  to 
produce  great  men.  The  last  of  the  great  Turks,  I  say  it  again, 
is  the  prisoner  of  Salonika.  For,  whatever  he  may  be,  Abd'ul- 
Hamid  did  not  sully  the  Idea  in  making  it  serve  his  political 
policy  or  his  own  personal  interest,  as  his  dastardly  dethroners 
have  done.  But  the  Idea  will  not  long  serve  those  who  are  not 
faithful  to  it,  who  are  not  willing  to  be  its  martyrs.  Indeed,  how 
could  the  Young  Turks,  who  have  faith  neither  in  the  Gospel 
of  Jean-Jacques  nor  in  the  Gospel  of  Mohammed,  except  to  rule 

*  After  the  above  was  written  there  appeared  in  the  Arabic  and  the  Euro- 
pean Press  the  following  letter,  which  the  Senussi  Chief  sent  to  the  Porte: 

"  I  learn  that  the  great  Powers  want  to  coerc«  the  Porte  to  make  peace 
with  Italj.  I  know  by  experience  that  Turkey  has  no  means  to  support  us 
Arabs  effectually  in  our  task  of  defending  the  country,  and  that  in  ]>oint  of 
fact  she  is  not  at  war  with  Italy.  Nevertheless,  we  Arabs  are  proud  of  the 
blood  we  have  shed,  not  only  for  Turkey,  but  also  for  Islam.  I  therefore  de- 
clare that  should  the  Porte  yield  to  the  Powers  and  sell  us  to  the  infidels  we 
shall  proclaim  a  new  Khalifate  which  will  better  defend  the  power  and  honor 
of  Islam." 
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forever  a  nation  of  the  most  defeating  heterogeneity,  with  Its 
manifold  curse  of  conflicting  cries  and  creeds? 

The  reader  of  Gibbon  will  recall  his  words  on  the  attitude 
of  the  Roman  Government  toward  the  various  conflicting  modes 
of  worship  In  the  Empire.  Yes,  let  us  have  toleration,  but  not 
hypocrisy.  The  philosopher  of  Rome  looked  upon  the  different 
creeds  as  equally  false;  but  the  Roman  magistrate,  while  believ- 
ing the  philosopher,  looked  upon  them  as  equally  useful.  Now, 
this  stifling  of  the  moral  Impulse,  this  yoking  of  the  moral  law 
to  make  It  serve  the  political  law,  is,  I  hold,  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  It  Is  rapidly  work- 
ing the  downfall  of  the  Turks.  For  neither  the  spirit  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  is  no  longer  a  panacea  for  all  our 
social  ills — and  which  fact,  by  the  way,  the  Young  Turks  have 
not  yet  discovered;  nor  the  spirit  of  religion,  whether  Christian 
or  Mohammedan,  can  be  made  to  serve  the  interest  of  a  ruling 
class  without  undermining  in  the  end  the  foundation  of  Its  sin- 
ister power.  For  a  fanatic  sincerity  of  conviction  Is  the  lever  of 
all  successful  revolutions,  the  central  pillar  of  all  rising  empires. 

But  If  the  Turks,  being  nearer  to  Europe,  have  only  caught 
the  diseases  of  its  civilization,  if  they  are  sceptical,  blase,  In- 
durate, selfish,  covetous,  the  Arabs,  their  opponents,  are  yet 
crude,  and  healthy,  and  primitive  in  their  strength.  They  are  an 
earnest  race,  a  fanatical  race — a  race  that  is  always  young,  a 
race  that  never  withers.  In  the  Arabs  are  still  many  dormant 
forces,  political,  moral,  spiritual;  in  them  are  the  lusty  seeds  of 
great  achievements.  And  If  the  wild  and  fascinating  dream  of 
consolidating  the  martial  and  spiritual  powers  of  the  rising  Arabs 
and  the  awakening  black  races  of  Africa  under  a  Khedive  of 
Egypt — say  another  Mohammed  AH  from  some  Balkan  State 
— or  a  Sherif  of  Mecca  from  the  heart  of  the  desert — but  let  me 
resume  my  argument. 

The  Reform  of  Islam  Is  not  a  dream,  but  a  reality.  And, 
strange  as  It  may  seem,  the  material  tendencies  of  the  times  are 
bringing  about  this  spiritual  revolution,  these  moral,  social  and 
religious  reforms.  In  Europe  the  Reformation  was  born  of  a 
longing  for  spiritual  and  Intellectual  freedom;  but  In  Islam,  with 
a  civilization  chiefly  commercial  pressing  upon  it  all  around,  it  Is 
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the  outcome  of  the  material  and  social  needs  of  the  people.  The 
final  result,  however,  will  be  the  same.  For  though  the  Koran 
to  the  Muslem  be  a  sort  of  divine  encyclopaedia,  though  his  re- 
ligion be  the  pride  and  mainstay  of  his  life,  the  time  will  come 
when  that  book  will  be  read  only  as  a  great  classic,  while  the 
great  Kaaba — but  need  I  remind  the  reader  of  those  Byzantine 
churches  that  were  once  pagan  temples  and  became  afterwards 
Mohammedan  mosques? — and  the  mosques,  what  might  they  not 
become  in  the  future? 

No,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  Muslems  of  the  world 
are  not  made  of  inferior  clay;  they  have  in  them,  as  well  as  any 
Christian  people,  the  seed  of  an  infinite  possibility.     And  long 
before  Europe  lighted  her  torch  of  intelligence  and  reason,  the 
philosophers  of  Islam  proclaimed  the  potentiality  of  the  Ideal. 
Now,  with  the  theory  of  the  eternal  recurrence  of  things  in  view, 
which  theory  Is  proven  by  philosophy  and  history,  two  phases  of 
development  are  observed  In  the  Mohammedan  world.     I  have 
not  phrased  it  rightly:  I  would  say  that  two  opposing  voices  of 
two  reawakenings  are  now  heard  in  Islam :  the  voice  of  a  renais- 
sance and  the  voice  of  a  jihad.     But  which  shall  stifle  the  other 
remains  to  be  seen.     There  Is  this,  however,  that  Is  evident:  the 
voice  of  the  renaissance  Is  now  being  drowned  In  the  cries  of  the 
monster  of  fanaticism  which  the  criminal  acquisitiveness  of  Eu- 
rope Is  provoking,  goading  to  criminal  violence.    And  on  Europe 
shall  be  the  guilt  which  centuries  of  righteousness  cannot  wash 
away.     For  she  may  dispossess  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
people,  but  she  cannot  crush  their  faith.     She  can  never  sub- 
jugate a  nation  with  a  divine  heritage,  a  living  and  ever  grow- 
ing religion.      For  Islam  may  lose  all  its  acquired  possessions 
bordering  on  Europe  and  the   Mediterranean  Sea,   and  it  will 
still  have  new  worlds,  new  races,  new  tribes  to  conquer.      It  Is 
conquering  them  now.     On  the  other  side  of  the  equator,  In  the 
deserts  of  Central  Africa,  beyond  the  Caucasus  and  Turkestan, 
there  are  such  tribes  of  crude  and  primitive  hearing  to  whom  the 
voice  of  Mohammed  is  more  audible  than  the  still  soft  voice  of 
Jesus.    Theirs  are  sealed  souls,  as  it  were,  which  yield  more  to 
the  hand  of  Islam  than  to  that  of  Christianity.  And  In  the  Orient, 
even  to-day,  it  Is  this,  and  not  battleships  and  armaments,  which 
makes  or  unmakes  an  empire. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  HOME   RULE 

Roland  G.  Usher 

GLADSTONIAN  Idealism  and  Insistence  upon  the  the- 
oretical considerations  of  liberty  and  justice  as  the  only 
criteria  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  England's  di- 
lemma about  Ireland  have  accustomed  men  to  regard  Home 
Rule  as  a  question  which  concerned  England  and  Ireland  alone, 
and  have  brought  about  the  belief  that  It  Is  a  domestic  Issue 
whose  settlement  could  be  undertaken  or  postponed  as  the  Eng- 
lish people  saw  fit.  The  scales  have  fallen  from  the  eyes  of 
English  statesmen,  If  we  correctly  read  certain  utterances  of 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  the  fact  is  slowly  dawning  upon  the 
English  nation  that  the  problem  of  Home  Rule  Is  In  reality  an 
international  Issue  of  Importance,  whose  settlement  Is  not  merely 
permissive  from  the  English,  or  desirable  from  the  Irish  point 
of  view,  but  imperative,  if  the  imperial  policy  at  present  domi- 
nant in  British  councils  Is  to  be  successful.  As  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  followers  looked  upon  the  Irish  problem,  justice  and 
equity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  theory  of  democracy,  compelled 
England,  at  whatever  cost  to  herself,  to  take  the  magnanimous 
step  of  conceding  to  an  oppressed  people  the  right  to  rule  them- 
selves. The  English  people,  more  concerned  with  expediency 
than  with  theory,  followed  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  opinion  that 
the  Inevitable  administrative  difficulties  would  effectually  pre- 
vent for  many  years  the  derivation  of  any  such  benefits  from 
Home  Rule  as  optimistic  Irishmen  expected  to  obtain.  On  the 
whole,  the  English  people  still  feel  that  the  Individual  Interests 
of  England  and  Ireland  and  the  administration  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  more  Impeded  than  ameliorated  by  such  a 
step  at  this  time.  Yet,  a  notion  Is  spreading  slowly,  and  with 
the  championship  of  the  Cabinet  will  advance  more  rapidly,  that 
considerations  widely  different  from  those  which  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  debated,  but  not  less  cogent  and  compelling, 
by  no  means  lead  to  that  conclusion. 

The  English  are,  in  fact,  just  beginning  to  see  that  if  it  is 
true   that   they   rule    Ireland,    it    is    even   truer   that    the    Irish 
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Nationalists  rule  England,  and  the  whole  British  Empire  into 
the  bargain.  The  House  of  Commons  has  become  legally  as 
supreme  as  it  has  long  been  in  fact,  and  the  majority  of  its 
members  now  exercises  absolute  sovereignty,  executive  and  legis- 
lative. The  actual  use  of  this  astounding  power  is  intrusted  to  a 
Cabinet,  designated  by  this  majority,  which  thus  possesses  while 
in  office  the  power  which  in  America  is  exercised  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate,  the  House,  with  a  large  share  of  the  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  States  and  cities.  Nor  is  there  any  limit 
upon  the  English  Cabinet's  discretion.  They  may  do  anything 
whatever  which  the  majority  behind  them  will  approve  and  may 
hold  this  power  until  the  composition  of  the  House  changes,  at 
a  General  Election,  or  through  the  gradual  party-disintegration 
that  registers  the  tidal  flow  of  public  opinion. 

The  assumption  had  been  that  there  would  always  be  a  clear 
majority  one  way  or  the  other  on  all  topics  of  importance;  that 
through  this  majority  the  English  people,  who  elect  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  670  odd  members,  would  govern  the  British  Em- 
pire. Upon  this  assumption  is  based  the  notion  that  the  Eng- 
lish govern  Ireland.  But  the  fact  is  that  for  many  years  neither 
of  the  great  English  parties  has  had  a  working  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  more  than  a  comparatively  brief  time, 
so  that  most  recent  Cabinets  have  been  designated  by  and  have 
depended  on  a  coalition  between  one  of  the  English  parties  and 
the  various  Insurgent  bodies  of  whom  the  Irish  Nationalists  and 
the  Laborites  are  the  most  numerous.  Indeed,  the  former  with 
a  voting  strength  of  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  members — 
about  one-eighth  of  the  House — has  for  years  been  able  to  main- 
tain or  defeat  most  Ministries.  The  casting  vote  has  been  that 
of  Ireland,  and  that  vote  has  been  consistently  cast,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  legislation  Eng- 
land wants  in  the  shape  the  English  desire.  In  order  thus  to 
force  them  to  grant  Ireland  Home  Rule.  England  has,  there- 
fore, governed  herself  and  her  Empire  only  In  the  way  permitted 
by  a  body  of  men  whose  chief  aim  is  to  make  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs as  difficult  and  precarious  as  possible  without  actually  up- 
setting the  coach  of  state. 

Nor  has  there  ever  been  a  time,  not  excepting  the  days  of 
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Bonaparte,  when  It  has  been  more  essential  that  English  states- 
men should  be  free  from  all  unnecessary  restraints  and  perplexi- 
ties. Last  summer  the  strike  of  the  railroad  men  and  dock- 
laborers  made  it  only  too  evident  that  England  cannot  feed  her- 
self, and  would  starve  in  about  a  week  if  the  foreign  supply 
should  be  cut  short.  At  the  same  instant,  fear  of  war  with 
Germany  caused  a  close  scrutiny  of  fleet  and  army,  which  were 
publicly  declared  by  such  prominent  men  as  Lord  Beresford 
and  Lord  Roberts  to  be  unfit  for  the  crisis,  and  for  whose  con- 
dition both  blamed  the  Cabinet  unsparingly.  The  magnitude  of 
the  recent  coal  strike  and  the  really  stupendous  complications 
resulting  from  it,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  settling  It  on  any 
terms  whatever,  have  roused  England  as  never  before  to  a 
sense  of  the  gravity  and  urgency  of  her  domestic  problems.  For 
more  than  twenty  years,  too.  It  has  been  known  that  a  dangerous 
ferment  of  opinion  existed  in  India,  and  that  Russia  has  been 
only  too  anxious  to  assail  their  outposts;  but  the  crisis  in  Persia 
brought  the  whole  issue  to  the  fore  in  a  most  significant  way. 
Without  doubt  England's  Mediterranean  and  Eastern  Interests 
are  at  this  moment  In  greater  danger  than  for  many  years.  Thus 
to  satisfy  her  discontented  masses  at  home,  to  keep  the  fleet  and 
army  at  high  efficiency,  and  to  be  able  to  act  promptly  and  cir- 
cumspectly In  the  many  fields  where  the  most  statesmanlike  pol- 
icy is  imperative,  will  require  a  rare  cooperation  between  the 
leaders  and  their  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the 
slightest  error  In  judgment,  from  the  least  inattention  to  the 
most  minute  detail,  from  the  least  delay  or  incompetency  in  the 
execution  of  the  policy  agreed  upon,  might  flow  results  so  far- 
reaching  as  to  threaten  with  destruction  the  British  Empire. 

Nor  are  the  Ministers  the  only  men  conscious  of  these  facts. 
The  Irish  Nationalists  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  now  eminently 
worth  England's  while  to  pay  them  any  reasonable  price  to  stop 
their  obstruction,  actual  or  implied,  of  English  plans  and  policy. 
They  do  not  indeed  themselves  wish  to  bring  about  the  deluge, 
but  they  are  fully  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present 
crisis  to  extort  Home  Rule;  and  should  their  existing  agreement 
with  Mr.  Asqulth  fail  to  secure  the  promised  result  they  will 
carry  their  opposition  to  any  length  necessary,  short  of  causing 
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absolute  disaster,  to  secure  that  end.  Home  Rule  then  is  almost 
certain  to  be  granted  this  year,*  not  because  Ireland  Is  any  more 
fit  for  It  or  because  England  is  any  more  willing  she  should  have 
It  than  In  1885,  but  because  the  International  situation  makes  the 
power  of  Redmond  to  dictate  conditions  intolerable. 

Moreover,  as  International  considerations  will  secure  Home 
Rule,  so  they  will  be  almost  certain  largely  to  Influence  the  terms 
upon  which  It  will  be  granted.  For  years,  the  difficulty  has  not 
been  in  securing  the  consent  of  the  Cabinet  or  Indeed  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  In  drafting  a  measure  which  the  Eng- 
lish people  outside  of  Parliament  would  not  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain to  disapprove;  for,  after  all,  the  Executive  and  Legislature 
in  England  are  really  and  literally  responsible  to  the  people  in 
a  sense  that  no  American  official  is.  One  detail  of  the  new  Bill 
of  all  those  surmised  seems  vital.  If  the  English  people  can  be 
brought  to  assent  to  the  principle  of  Home  Rule  at  all,  the  de- 
tails of  the  composition  of  the  Irish  Legislature  and  Executive 
will  not  be  much  questioned;  but  it  will  be  a  most  serious  thing 
If  the  English  nation  is  to  pledge  an  annual  subsidy  until  the 
new  Irish  Government  can  get  along  without  it.  Who  Is  to 
judge  when  that  day  has  come?  What  is  to  prevent  the  Irish 
from  providing  an  annual  deficit  of  that  amount  as  long  as  they 
like?  If  they  embark  upon  an  agrarian  policy  even  more  fatally 
expensive  than  those  already  tried  and  are  unable  to  meet  the 
bills,  who  then  will  pay  them?  Will  an  Irish  national  debt  be 
created?  Will  not  that  in  the  long  run  have  to  be  financed  in 
London,  so  that  the  English  will  In  practice  shoulder  the  debt 
just  the  same?  Nor  does  the  Insistence  by  the  Irish  members 
upon  complete  financial  Independence  of  England,  as  far  as  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  tax  them  Is  concerned,  fail  to  lend  color 
to  the  fears  of  English  conservatives. 

Not  only  do  the  Cabinet  and  House  of  Commons  need 
to  be  freed  from  the  dictation  of  the  Irish  members,  but  the 
English  taxpayer  sorely  needs  to  be  exempted  from  the  ever- 
increasing  burdens  which  legislation  for  Ireland  continues  to 
thrust  upon  him.     With  the  naval  expenditures  mounting  yearly, 

*  The  House  of  Lords,  of  course,  will   defer  the  operation  of  the   Bill   for 
two   jears   by   the   use   of   its    restricted    veto. 
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a  great  Increase  of  the  army  budget  demanded,  old-age  pensions, 
compulsory  Insurance,  and  many  other  schemes  either  accepted 
or  proposed,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  been  forced 
to  tax  the  unearned  Increment  for  lack  of  any  other  alternative. 
The  imperial  burdens  seem  to  be  getting  too  great  for  the  Eng- 
lish taxpayer,  and  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  In  the  sense  of  com- 
pelling Ireland  to  support  herself  and  shoulder  her  share  of  the 
national  debt,  would  be  a  measure  of  the  greatest  Importance. 
On  such  conditions,  however,  the  Nationalists  will  not  ac- 
cept Home  Rule.  While  the  great  Increase  In  the  number  of 
peasant  proprietors  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  absentee 
landlordism  have  had  striking  results  and  have  undoubtedly  re- 
lieved the  poverty  of  many  of  the  old  peasants  and  tenants,  and 
while  the  Wyndham  Act,  by  the  appropriation  of  $175,000,000 
to  be  loaned  to  tenants  on  even  easier  terms  than  the  previous 
Acts  permitted  for  the  purchase  of  their  holdings,  will  eventu- 
ally accomplish  still  more.  It  Is  none  the  less  true  that  Ireland 
is  at  the  best  barely  capable  of  supporting  her  own  administra- 
tion. It  Is  difficult  to  separate  all  the  elements  of  Irish  receipts 
and  expenditure  from  the  English  Items;  but,  although  the 
poorer  country  has  been  taxed  disproportionately,  when  her  ca- 
pacity is  considered,  a  considerable  deficit  has  had  to  be  met 
from  English  sources;  and  these  deficits  are  not  encouraging  to 
the  Home  Rulers.  Self-government  might  result  In  an  enor- 
mous impetus  to  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  more  eco- 
nomical, yet  more  effective,  administration;  but  these  benefits 
are  merely  problematical,  and  the  Nationalist  leaders  certainly 
will  not  sacrifice  their  present  advantages :  they  will  not  renounce, 
without  adequate  compensation,  the  revenue  from  America  that 
has  so  long  paid  their  personal  bills,  or  resign  their  position  as 
arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the  Empire,  to  struggle  alone  in  Dub- 
lin with  the  bitter  economic,  social,  and  religious  problems  which 
they  are  well  aware  are  at  the  bottom  of  Ireland's  discontent 
and  which,  they  also  realize,  the  administrative  ability  and  re- 
sources of  England  have  been  trying  to  solve  for  three  centuries 
without  success.  Financial  aid  from  England  alone  can  prevent 
the  first  years  of  their  rule  from  imposing  heavier  burdens  on 
Ireland  than  she  has  borne  for  generations  and  from  robbing 
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the  small  landowner  of  the  tiny  property  and  savings  that  have 
been  secured  at  so  heavy  a  price.  To  insure  the  permanence  of 
Home  Rule,  its  first  few  years  must  be  filled  with  definite  ad- 
ministrative successes.  There  must  be  less  taxes,  not  more; 
greater  benefits  to  the  poor,  not  fewer;  an  assurance  of  the  per- 
manence of  the  benefits  they  now  have  and  of  an  administration 
at  least  as  good  as  England's.  The  Nationalists  have  not  had 
administrative  experience  and  it  is  an  uncommonly  costly  thing 
to  buy;  they  will,  therefore,  never  accept  Home  Rule  on  any 
terms  except  those  which  will  insure  its  striking  success  for  at 
least  five  years. 

Here  Is  the  real  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  the  new  Bill. 
While  England's  strength  would  be  appreciably  increased  In 
International  affairs  by  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  to 
settle  It  by  assuming  new  financial  burdens  whose  only  limitation 
would  be  the  discretion  and  skill  of  the  Nationalist  leaders  and 
whose  amount  could  not  be  less  than  the  cost  of  one  or  two  new 
battleships  a  year  would  not  compensate  for  the  added  freedom. 
The  international  complications  which  provide  England  with 
cogent  reasons  for  granting  Home  Rule  furnish  her  also  cogent 
financial  reasons  for  refusing  it  on  such  terms  as  the  National- 
ists demand.  At  the  same  time,  these  utilitarian  considerations 
ought  not  to  blind  either  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
that  very  real  and  very  natural  desire  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Irish  people  for  a  government  more  consonant  with  their  own 
ideals  and  necessities,  and  which,  however  weak  or  Incapable, 
should  be  their  own.  This  fact,  aside  from  prejudices  or  griev- 
ances, justifiable  or  otherwise.  Is  one  of  the  strong  elements  con- 
tending with  the  argument  from  expediency.  The  fact,  too,  that 
Ireland  is  openly  disunited;  that  the  embers  of  past  broils  and 
battles  between  the  Orange  and  the  Green  are  still  warm,  also 
cannot  be  forgotten.  These  and  many  other  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions, both  In  England  and  Ireland,  the  devices  sketched  by  Mr. 
Churchill  at  Belfast  and  embodied  In  the  new  Bill  may  in  large 
measure  dissipate.  But  the  issue  of  finance  and  the  question  of 
Ireland's  future  share  in  English  and  imperial  affairs  are,  after 
all,  the  crucial  matters  to  adjust  and  both  depend  upon  factors 
which  are  neither  English  nor  Irish,  but  international. 


DIRECT    ACTION 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Labor  Struggles  of  To-day 
Louis  Levine,  Ph.D. 

"  "TJ    ^  IRECT  Action."     Another  winged  phrase  which  has 

I  ■  made  its  way  into  the  English  vocabulary.  Hardly 
'^"^^  known  to  English  readers  a  few  months  ago,  it  has 
rapidly  won  a  place  in  the  stock-room  of  words  and  phrases  in 
which  our  intellectual  acquisitions  are  for  convenience'  sake  sum- 
marized. One  now  hears  and  reads  the  forceful  phrase  almost 
daily — a  sign  that  it  expresses  some  vital  fact  of  modern  life. 

More  than  that.  Though  so  young,  the  phrase  already  car- 
ries along  with  it  a  vast  amount  of  emotion.  It  is  associated 
with  contradictory  feelings,  and  stirs  imaginations  to  various 
visions.  Some  pronounce  it  with  joy  and  enthusiasm;  some,  with 
bitter  hatred  and  vehement  denunciation;  some  yet,  with  widely 
open  eyes  in  which  there  is  apprehension  and  dismay. 

And  no  wonder.  In  this  country  the  terse  phrase  has  made 
its  appearance  amidst  most  extraordinary  circumstances.  It 
emerged  upon  the  surface  of  social  life  out  of  the  depths  of  ter- 
rible industrial  disturbances.  It  was  thrown  out  to  appease  the 
metaphysico-causal  cravings  of  an  astonished  public  which  stood 
aghast  at  an  unparalleled  trial  and  confession  of  two  brother 
labor-leaders.  It  probably  could  not  explain  the  fact  it  was 
meant  to  explain.  But  it  nevertheless  revealed  a  mystery — that 
somewhere  in  the  unseen  corners  of  our  social  system  a  tremen- 
dous work  of  the  gravest  consequences  to  civilization  is  going 
on  and  is  pressing  forward  to  a  definite  end. 

The  dismal  phrase  has  since  stirred  the  world.  Concrete  il- 
lustrations of  what  it  means  were  recently  given  in  a  series  of 
monster  strikes,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  The  strikes 
of  the  railroad  men,  of  the  dockers,  and  of  the  miners  in  Eng- 
land; the  Lawrence  strike  in  this  country.  And  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  near  future  has  in  store  for  us  a  few  more 
strikes  which  will  drive  home  even  to  those  who  have  eyes  and 
see  not  that  a  new  phase  of  social  struggles  is  on  us, — struggles 
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the  character  and  philosophy  of  which  are  summed  up  in  the 
two  words:  "  Direct  Action." 

A  few  historical  notes  may  introduce  the  reader  to  a  broader 
comprehension  of  the  subject.  The  phrase  "  Direct  Action  "  is 
of  French  origin.  Its  precision  and  directness,  indeed,  testify  to 
its  origin.  It  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  1897  by  Fernand  Pel- 
loutier,  General  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  Ex- 
changes (Federation  des  Bourses  du  Travail).  The  Bourses 
du  Travail  are  local  federations  of  labor  unions,  sometimes  of  a 
single  city  or  town,  sometimes  extending  over  a  larger  region. 
They  take  care  of  the  general  interests  of  the  working-men  of  a 
locality  and  are  autonomous  in  the  administration  of  their  own 
affairs.  For  activities  of  national  scope,  however,  they  are 
united  in  a  National  Federation  with  headquarters  in  Paris.  The 
Federation  of  Labor  Bourses  was  organized  in  1892  and  Pel- 
loutier  was  its  secretary  from  1894  until  his  death  in  1901. 

Pelloutier  was  a  philosophical  anarchist  and  had  no  faith  in 
the  State.  He  was  convinced  that  the  modern  State,  however 
progressive  the  government,  could  do  nothing  of  permanent 
value  for  the  working-men.  He,  therefore,  advised  the  latter 
to  organize  and  to  accomplish  directly  by  their  own  efforts  what 
they  could  not  obtain  indirectly  through  parliamentary  repre- 
sentative government. 

This  sounds  simple  enough,  and  the  reader  may  ask  what  is 
there  in  this  idea  that  is  new  and  original.  Had  not  the  British 
Trades  Unions  done  this  before?  Do  not  the  unions  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  pursue  the  same  policy? 
In  fact,  has  not  this  become  the  recognized  policy  of  Trades 
Unionism  the  world  over,  the  policy  to  which  even  employers 
have  generally  become  reconciled  and  which  has  resulted  in  the 
practice  of  collective  bargaining  and  of  collective  contracts? 

Not  quite;  the  similarity  is  only  apparent,  at  any  rate  does 
not  go  beyond  the  surface.  What  Pelloutier  had  in  mind,  and 
what  all  advocates  of  Direct  Action  have  had  in  mind  since,  is 
something  entirely  opposed  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  English 
and  American  Trades  Unionism  of  the  old  type.  The  latter  has 
been  organized  along  trade  or  craft  lines.  Every  Trades  Union 
embraces  generally  the  skilled  men  only  of  the  trade  and  deals 
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with  the  employers  for  its  own  members  alone.  Its  contracts 
are  concluded  without  any  consideration  for  other  working-men 
employed  in  the  same  industry.  If  there  are  several  Trades 
Unions  in  the  same  industry,  their  contracts  generally  expire  at 
different  times,  so  that  combined  action  of  all  working-men  of 
one  industry — not  to  speak  of  several  industries — is  hardly  ever 
possible.  The  working-men  under  this  system  of  organization 
are  divided  into  groups,  each  looking  out  for  itself  and  strongly 
imbued  with  a  feeling  of  group-egoism. 

To  fight  this  narrow  feeling  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  avowed 
purpose  of  those  who  advocate  Direct  Action.  Their  idea  is  to 
unite  all  the  working-men  of  a  country  into  one  body.  They 
stand  for  Industrial  Unionism  as  opposed  to  trade  or  craft  union- 
ism. They  want  unions  which  should  embrace  all  the  working- 
men  of  an  industry,  similar  to  the  Miners'  or  Brewers'  Federa- 
tion in  this  country.  And,  furthermore,  they  eagerly  look  for- 
ward to  the  unification  of  all  the  industrial  unions  of  a  country 
into  one  "  Big  Union  "  which  should  present  the  united  front 
of  the  working-men  as  a  class  against  employers  as  a  class. 

France  is  the  country  where  this  idea  was  first  realized.  The 
General  Confederation  of  Labor  with  a  membership  of  half  a 
million  workers  is  a  federation  of  federations.  Its  constituent 
elements  are  the  federations  of  separate  industries,  such  as  the 
Federation  of  Miners,  the  Federation  of  the  Building  Trades, 
and  the  local  federations  spoken  of  above  as  Bourses  du  Travail. 
The  General  Confederation  was  organized  in  1895,  but  received 
its  present  constitution  in  1902,  when  it  amalgamated  with  the 
Federation  of  Bourses  du  Travail  mentioned  before.  The  Gen- 
eral Confederation  of  Labor  represents  all  the  organized  work- 
ers of  France  and  takes  up  all  matters  which  concern  the  working 
class  of  France  as  a  whole.  A  similar  form  of  organization  is 
being  advocated  now  in  England  by  Tom  Mann  and  his  fol- 
lowers. In  our  country  the  idea  of  one  "  Big  Union  "  is  advo- 
cated by  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  organized  in 
1905  and  generally  called  the  I.  W.  W.,  who  conducted  the  re- 
cent strike  in  Lawrence. 

Yet  the  reader  may  wonder  whether  form  of  organization 
matters  so  much  after  all.    A  little  consideration  of  the  question 
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will  show,  however,  that  It  Is  of  tremendous  Importance.  A  form 
of  organization  presupposes  definite  technical  conditions,  rests 
upon  certain  general  Ideas,  and  leads  to  determinate  collective 
action. 

The  technical  conditions  which  have  called  Into  life  the  Idea 
of  Industrial  unions  have  been  created  by  the  machine  Invading 
Industry  after  Industry  and  breaking  down  the  barriers  between 
the  trades.  The  Idea  rests  further  on  the  assumption  that  all 
working-men  Irrespective  of  trade  or  particular  employment  are 
connected  by  a  common  tie  which  binds  millions  of  separate  hu- 
man units  into  a  compact  class-unity.  The  apostles  of  Direct 
Action  emphasize  the  fact  that  society  Is  divided  Into  classes  and 
frankly  proclaim  their  Intention  to  deepen  the  chasm  between  the 
classes  and  to  accentuate  the  class-struggle  as  much  as  Is  In  their 
power.  Industrial  unionism  thus  becomes  Identical  with  "  class- 
conscious  "  unionism — the  form  of  organization  being  but  the 
material  embodiment  of  an  implied  general  principle.  The 
I.  W.  W.  have  been  the  representatives  of  "  class-conscious  " 
unionism  In  this  country,  while  the  General  Confederation  of 
Labor  has  upheld  the  principle  in  France. 

An  organization  uniting  the  working-men  into  a  compact 
and  solid  body  such  as  described  above  furnishes  the  material 
basis  for  Direct  Action  In  all  its  manifestations.  In  the  popular 
mind  Direct  Action  has  already  become  identified  with  violence. 
But,  as  with  most  popular  conceptions,  this  one  also  Is — though 
right  in  statement — wrong  because  of  Inadequacy  of  statement. 
Direct  Action  may,  but  must  not  necessarily,  assume  violent 
forms,  nor  would  all  violence  be  Direct  Action.  There  must  be 
something  in  the  character  of  a  labor-struggle  besides  and  Inde- 
pendent of  violence  which  alone  can  transform  it  Into  a  particu- 
lar manifestation  of  Direct  Action.  This  something  Is  the  spirit 
in  which  the  struggle  is  carried  on.  It  is  the  spirit  of  energetic 
pressure  of  the  laboring  mass  on  the  small  body  of  employers, 
the  spirit  of  determination,  of  enthusiastic  uprising,  and  of  re- 
volt against  conditions  which  are  declared  to  be  intolerable.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  a  united  class  which  opposes  its  solidarity  and  in- 
dignation to  the  exploitation-powers  of  the  employing  class.  Of 
course,  when  strikes  are  conducted  in  this  spirit,  violence  may 
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result.  But  the  working-men  do  not  take  the  first  step  In  this 
direction.  At  Lawrence,  to  take  one  Instance  out  of  many,  the 
perpetrators  of  violence  were  the  local  authorities. 

But  how  about  sabotage?  Is  not  sabotage  the  very  essence 
of  Direct  Action  and  is  It  not  equivalent  to  open  violence? 

An  Illuminating  answer  to  this  question  may  be  given  by  tell- 
ing the  story  of  one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  sabotage. 
It  was  in  1889.  The  organized  dockers  of  Glasgow  demanded 
a  ten-per-cent.  increase  of  wages,  but  met  with  the  refusal  of  the 
employers.  Strike  breakers  were  brought  in  from  among  the 
agricultural  laborers,  and  the  dockers  had  to  acknowledge  de- 
feat and  to  return  to  work  on  the  old  wage-scale.  But  before 
the  men  resumed  their  work,  the  Secretary  of  the  Union  deliv- 
ered to  them  the  following  address : 

"You  are  going  back  to  work  at  the  old  wage.  The  em- 
ployers have  repeated  time  and  time  again  that  they  were  de- 
lighted with  the  work  of  the  agricultural  laborers  who  had  taken 
our  place  for  several  weeks  during  the  strike.  But  we  have  seen 
them  at  work;  we  have  seen  that  they  could  not  even  walk  a  ves- 
sel, that  they  dropped  half  of  the  merchandise  they  carried,  in 
short,  that  two  of  them  could  hardly  do  the  work  of  one  of  us. 
Nevertheless,  the  employers  have  declared  themselves  enchanted 
by  the  work  of  these  fellows;  well,  then,  there  is  nothing  left 
for  us  but  to  do  the  same  and  to  practise  Ca'  Canny.  Work,  as 
the  agricultural  laborers  worked.  Only  they  often  fell  into  the 
water;  it  is  useless  for  you  to  do  the  same." 

The  advice  was  followed  and  for  two  or  three  days  the 
dockers  applied  the  policy  of  Ca'  Canny.  The  result  was  imme- 
diate. The  employers  called  in  the  secretary  of  the  union,  asked 
him  to  tell  the  men  to  work  as  they  worked  before,  and  granted 
at  the  same  time  the  ten-per-cent.  increase  in  wages. 

This  fact  shows  that  sabotage  does  not  always  mean  vio- 
lence. It  consists  mainly  in  harming  the  interests  of  the  em- 
ployers by  cleverly  handling  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  work- 
ers. It  Is  a  sort  of  resistance  which,  though  effective,  does  not 
end  in  a  walk-out  and  In  a  complete  interruption  of  production. 
It  is,  however,  designed  to  strike  the  employer  in  his  most  sensi- 
tive spot — his  profits — and  to  make  him  feel  that  only  conces- 
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slon  can  save  him  from  loss.  The  following  story  may  throw 
some  more  light  on  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of  methods  of 
sabotage. 

The  scene  is  now  Italy,  and  the  time  of  action  the  year  1905. 
The  railway  men  were  discontented  but,  having  lost  their  strike, 
they  determined  to  keep  up  resistance  while  on  the  job.  They 
made  up  their  minds  to  follow  faithfully  all  the  regulations  of 
the  service;  but  too  much  loyalty  is  often  as  bad  as  direct  ob- 
struction. This  w^as  the  result  as  described  by  contemporary 
observers. 

"  According  to  the  regulations,  the  wickets  are  to  be  opened 
for  the  distribution  of  tickets  thirty  minutes  and  should  be  closed 
five  minutes  before  the  train  leaves. 

"  The  wickets  are  opened.  A  crowd  of  would-be  passengers 
hurry  there  full  of  impatience.  A  gentleman  offers  a  ten-franc 
bill,  asking  for  a  ticket  worth  4  francs  and  50  centimes.  The 
employee  reads  to  him  an  article  of  the  regulations  which  re- 
quests passengers  to  present  the  exact  price  of  their  ticket,  to  a 
centime.  Let  him  then  go  and  get  the  money.  The  same  story 
is  repeated  with  eight  passengers  out  of  ten.  In  spite  of  the  cus- 
tomary procedure,  but  according  to  the  regulations,  no  money 
Is  given  out,  not  even  a  franc.  In  twenty-five  minutes  hardly 
thirty  persons  have  obtained  tickets.  The  rest  come  running  out 
of  breath  with  the  exact  amount  of  money  in  their  hands.  But 
it  is  too  late,  the  wicket  is  closed,  according  to  the  regulations. 

"  But  even  those  who  have  obtained  tickets  are  not  yet  at 
the  end  of  their  sufferings.  They  are  In  the  cars,  but  the  train 
does  not  move.  According  to  the  regulations,  the  engines  and 
other  cars  are  manoeuvring  at  some  distance,  and  the  train  can- 
not start  until  they  have  arrived.  The  Impatient  passengers  leave 
their  cars.  Immediately  the  inspectors  are  upon  them,  stop  them, 
and  draw  up  a  formal  report  against  them.  Leaving  the  train 
is  prohibited  by  the   regulations." 

And  so  on.  The  story  could  be  continued  ad  infinilum.  It 
was  a  lively  experience  for  the  Italian  railway  men.  And  it  is 
a  fine  example  of  sabotage  without  violence. 

Sabotage  may,  however,  assume  more  violent  forms.  To 
force  employers  to  terms  those  who  believe  In  Direct  Action  will 
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not  stop  before  damaging  or  even  destroying  the  machinery  of 
production.  The  reasoning  of  the  Direct  Actionists  may  seem 
questionable,  but  it  is  dictated  by  a  bitter  feeling  fostered  by  a 
bitter  experience.  If  the  machine,  argue  they,  is  here  only  to 
enslave  us  and  to  keep  us  below  the  standard  of  a  decent  living, 
then  down  with  machinery  and  capitalistic  enterprise.  It  should 
be  well  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  no  damage  to  the  person 
and  life  of  employers  is  contemplated. 

But  sabotage  is  not  considered  by  the  apostles  of  Direct 
Action  as  the  only  efficacious  or  even  the  most  appropriate  means 
of  struggle.  It  is  the  solidarity  of  the  workers  that  is  of  de- 
cisive importance.  This  solidarity  is  fostered  by  the  industrial 
form  of  organization  and  is  strengthened  by  open  and  energetic 
strikes.  The  larger  the  scope  of  a  strike,  the  more  workers  it 
involves,  the  surer  its  success  and  the  greater  its  organizing  and 
educating  value  for  the  working-men. 

The  labor  struggles  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  Direct  Action 
are,  therefore,  quite  different  in  character  from  the  labor  dis- 
putes characteristic  of  Trades  Unionism.  The  latter  generally 
tried  to  foster  a  spirit  of  harmony  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, to  get  along  peaceably  and  to  settle  differences  of  wages 
or  hours  of  work  by  means  of  arbitration  and  conciliation.  The 
advocates  of  Direct  Action  value  the  struggle  itself  no  less  than 
the  result  obtained.  They  want  an  increase  of  wages  as  a  re- 
sult of  increased  combative  energies;  shorter  hours  of  work,  as  a 
consequence  of  greater  moral  aspirations  on  the  part  of  the 
working-men.  They  are  anxious  to  keep  up  the  readiness  of  the 
workers  for  defence  and  aggression  and  this  is  why  they  repu- 
diate long-time  contracts  with  employers.  They  do  not  want  to 
bind  their  hands  for  any  length  of  time,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
take  up  a  fight  whenever  a  good  opportunity  presents  itself.  As 
to  the  concessions  won,  they  are  convinced  that  only  their  readi- 
ness and  ability  to  fight  for  their  rights  will  protect  them  against 
the  encroachments  of  employers. 

What  is  this  all  for?  Why  spend  so  much  energy  for  such 
things  as  an  increase  in  wages  and  the  like?  Could  not  the  same 
results  be  obtained  with  much  less  trouble  In  a  smooth,  quiet 
way? 
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The  questions  are  pertinent  because  they  lead  us  Into  the 
wider  outlook  of  those  whose  faith  is  pinned  to  Direct  Action. 
The  underlying  ideas  of  Direct  Action  already  point  to  some- 
thing that  is  larger  and  of  greater  consequence  than  a  mere  in- 
crease of  wages  by  a  few  cents  or  the  shortening  of  the  working 
week  by  a  few  minutes.  A  united  class  cherishing  a  feeling  of 
class-solidarity  must  evidently  have  a  common  aim  which  should 
stir  the  collective  soul  of  the  class  and  give  the  thrill  which  alone 
may  keep  alive  Its  class-enthusiasm.  Such  a  common  aim  can- 
not be  the  mere  desire  of  obtaining  a  few  concessions  here  and 
there,  In  one  trade  or  another;  it  must  be  some  general  ideal, 
Involving  the  working  class  as  a  whole  and  affecting  economic 
life  in  Its  entirety. 

Such  an  ideal  there  Is,  and  In  its  general  outlines  It  surpasses 
almost  any  conception  of  social  transformation  that  has  been 
recently  evolved  by  the  human  mind.  It  Is  the  ideal  of  a  new 
society,  which  would  consist  exclusively  of  voluntary  economic 
associations  carrying  on  the  activities  of  production  In  their  In- 
dustry and  subject  only  to  the  general  control  of  society  as  a 
whole.  Imagine  a  Miners'  Federation  managing  the  mining 
Industry  of  the  country,  a  Builders'  Federation  taking  charge  of 
the  building  operations,  a  Railway  Federation  regulating  the 
railway  service;  Imagine  these  Federations  to  be  constituted  of 
local  labor  associations  charged  with  the  management  of  ex- 
clusively local  affairs  subject  to  the  control  of  their  Federation; 
imagine  local  central  associations  giving  their  attention  to  mat- 
ters of  a  general  local  character,  and  finally  Imagine  a  National 
Federation  of  Labor,  attending  to  Industrial  matters,  national  In 
scope  and  importance, and  you  have  the  picture  of  an  economic 
federation  which  Is  Inspiring  the  advocates  of  Direct  Action  In 
no  less  a  degree  than  our  forefathers  were  inspired  by  the  grand 
idea  of  political  federation. 

Many  questions  might  be  asked  about  the  possibility  or  de- 
sirability of  this  Ideal,  which  It  Is  Impossible  to  go  Into  here. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  fundamental 
difference  between  this  ideal  and  any  other  which  involves  gov- 
ernmental regulation — whether  expounded  by  a  Progressive  Re- 
publican or  by  a  Socialist.     The  experience  with  our  politicians 
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has  filled  many  of  us  with  horror  for  the  idea  of  governmental 
regulation,  which  would,  probably,  lead  us  to  an  era  of  economic 
inefficiency  surpassing  even  our  political  indecency.  But  the  poli- 
ticians are  put  out  of  the  economic-federal  ideal  described  above. 
With  every  man  in  a  certain  economic  group  doing  his  share  of 
productive  work,  with  every  group  managing  its  own  affairs,  no 
room  is  left  for  men  who  know  everything  about  anything  but 
that  which  is  intrusted  to  them.  A  new  era  of  expert  public  serv- 
ice would  be  inaugurated  where  every  man  would  be  expected 
to  be  a  specialist  in  some  thing  and  to  do  his  share  of  the  work 
of  society  in  that  field  alone  in  which  he  is  an  expert. 

But  this  ideal  presupposes  the  transformation  of  private 
property  into  collective  property;  it  means  Social  Revolution — 
does  it  not?  It  certainly  does.  The  advocates  of  Direct  Action 
do  not  deny  it  nor  are  they  afraid  of  the  tremendous  social 
change  they  are  looking  forward  to;  they  are  convinced  that  the 
industrial  unions  now  organized  by  them  will  grow  and  spread 
and  gradually  growing  in  power  will  finally  oust  the  employers 
from  business.  A  time  will  come — and  these  men  see  the  mo- 
ment not  so  far  away  in  the  future — when  the  organized  labor 
unions,  conscious  of  their  strength  and  determination,  will  say 
to  their  employers:  "Now,  look  here,  gentlemen!  You  have 
been  enjoying  life  for  quite  some  time  at  our  expense.  You  have 
been  getting  dividends  that  we  were  making.  Maybe,  you  were 
in  some  way  useful  before,  but  now  we  are  going  to  manage 
affairs  ourselves.  We  know  the  business  all  right.  We  can 
work  the  mines,  run  the  machines,  weave  the  cloth,  run  the  rail- 
ways, etc.,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it.  Your  time  of  bossing  it 
has  come  to  an  end.  If  you  wish  to  be  useful,  come  into  our 
union  and  take  your  place  beside  us  in  the  shops.  We  shall  treat 
you  as  brothers,  and  you  shall  have  your  equal  share  of  what 
we  all  produce." 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  Direct  Action.  The  term  Syn- 
dicalism would  probably  be  more  descriptive.  But  Direct  Ac- 
tion is  the  central  and  most  characteristic  part  of  syndicalism, 
and  lines  running  from  it  as  from  a  starting  point  lead  one  into 
all  directions  until  the  entire  ground  of  the  syndicalist  philosophy 
has  been  covered. 
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What  Is  the  significance  of  all  these  ideas  and  what  is  their 
strength?  Might  they  not  be  simply  foam  on  the  surface  of  a 
swelling  tide,  which  will  inevitably  break  against  the  solid  shore? 

Let  those  who  wish  peace  for  their  souls  at  any  price  think 
that  it  is  so.  But  those  who  are  eager  to  penetrate  into  the 
social  movement  of  our  times  will  not  content  themselves  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  intended  to  shake  off  a  disturbing  idea. 
They  will  surely  make  an  effort  for  themselves  to  understand 
the  conditions  resulting  in  such  movements.  In  fact,  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  world  have  been  too  strongly  impressed  by  re- 
cent events  to  fall  into  lethargy  so  soon.  But  only  a  collective 
effort  can  possibly  solve  the  problem  of  the  profound  social  un- 
rest of  our  days.  To  one  man  nothing  more  is  given  than  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  this  alone  is  attempted  in 
the  following  lines : 

Two  fundamental  facts  must  be  grasped,  if  the  recent  labor 
struggles  are  to  be  understood.  The  first  is  what  may  be  called 
the  democratic  movement  in  the  world  of  labor.  There  is  a 
democratic  movement  there  just  as  there  is  an  onward  movement 
in  political  democracy.  In  both  spheres  the  character  of  the 
movement  is  the  same.  It  is  simply  an  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  those  who  want  to  have  their  share  of  the  good  things  of  the 
world.  Mere  numbers  may  not  seem  of  consequence  at  first 
blush,  but  it  is  a  tremendous  dynamic  factor.  Greater  numbers 
spell  readjustment,  new  forms  of  organization,  new  methods 
and  new  ideas.  Direct  democracy,  as  is  well  known,  had  to 
give  way  before  representative  democracy  on  account  of  the 
larger  populations  of  modern  States.  Even  in  the  inorganic 
world  a  mere  increase  of  mass  leads  to  important  changes  in  the 
activities  of  a  body. 

In  the  world  of  labor  the  democratic  movement  could  not  but 
have  grave  consequences.  As  stated  above,  the  earlier  Trades 
Unions  were  to  a  large  extent  privileged  bodies.  They  grouped 
mostly  the  skilled  working-men  of  the  trades,  who  alone  bene- 
fited by  their  organization.  The  large  mass  of  the  working-men 
shared  but  little,  if  at  all,  in  the  so-called  conquests  of  labor, 
and  the  latter  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  "  Aristocracy 
of  Labor."      But  in  recent  years  a  movement  of  the  laboring 
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mass  below  against  the  aristocracy  above  began.  Ever  larger 
numbers  of  working-men  began  to  pour  into  the  unions,  break- 
ing down  the  old  barriers.  New  sections  of  the  working  class — 
the  lowliest  sections,  such  as  the  dockers — began  to  form  their 
organizations.  Inevitably  the  skilled  workers  began  to  be 
swamped  in  the  mass  of  less  and  less  skilled,  with  the  result 
that  ideas  suited  for  a  comparatively  small  body  of  highly  skilled 
working-men  began  to  give  way  before  new  ideas,  which  sprang 
up  in  a  large  onward-pressing  mass  of  the  less  skilled. 

The  other  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  growth  of  or- 
ganization among  the  employers.  No  one  need  now  dwell  on  the 
gigantic  organizations  of  the  big  capitalists.  In  comparison 
with  them  the  biggest  Trades  Unions  of  the  old  type  with  all 
the  millions  in  their  treasuries  are  but  like  pygmies  beside  a  giant. 
The  dwarfs  may  have  courage  and  fighting  spirit,  but  their  fight- 
ing powers  are  broken.  Their  attempts  to  crush  the  giant  only 
call  forth  a  smile  on  his  greedy  lips.  As  a  matter  of  fact  with- 
in the  last  decade  or  so  the  Trades  Unions  of  the  old  type  have 
found  It  more  and  more  difficult  to  win  a  strike  by  their  old-time 
methods.  Their  largest  treasuries  gave  out  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  give  In  to  the  employers,  whose  obstinacy  was  nour- 
ished by  their  powerful  money-bags. 

But  this  world  of  ours  Is  a  world  of  struggle.  No  sooner  has 
one  method  of  struggle  been  played  out  than  a  new  one  puts  in 
Its  appearance.  The  Trades  Unions  of  the  old  type  have  not 
gone  yet  and  they  hope  to  stay  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
But  their  efficiency  does  not  suit  the  new  conditions,  and  new  or- 
ganizations working  with  new  methods  have  begun  to  make  head- 
way. The  near  future,  no  doubt,  will  see  the  growth  of  In- 
dustrial Unionism  and  the  accentuation  of  the  policy  of  Direct 
Action,  because  the  former  Is  necessary  In  order  to  embrace  the 
increasing  mass  which  wants  to  be  unionized,  while  the  latter 
is  the  only  method  of  struggle  which  can  be  handled  by  a  large 
mass  of  less  skilled  workers  whose  treasuries  are  ridiculously 
small  in  comparison  with  the  funds  of  the  employers  and  whose 
only  weapons,  therefore,  are  solidarity,  energetic  pressure,  and 
enthusiastic  determination. 

The  new  movement  calls  also  for  new  leaders.    The  Trades 
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Unions  of  the  old  type  needed  leaders  who  were  mainly  systema- 
tic, patient,  pliant  and  diplomatic.  Such  leaders  could  see  that 
the  treasuries  grew,  that  employers  were  not  needlessly  exas- 
perated, and  that  as  much  as  possible  was  obtained  through  lob- 
bying and  negotiating.  But  the  New  Unionism  needs  leaders 
of  another  type.  It  calls  for  men  of  action,  for  men  whose  word 
burns,  whose  appeal  inspires,  whose  example  moves.  The  most 
interesting  fact  in  the  recent  strikes  in  England  was  the  open  dis- 
trust of  the  leaders  of  the  old  type.  The  masses  felt  that  they 
were  not  fit  for  the  occasion.  The  new  conditions  must  bring 
forth  a  new  type  of  leader,  powerful,  inspiring,  and  heroic. 

Such  leaders,  however,  must  be  men  with  large  visions  and 
with  high  social  ideals.  No  one  can  be  stirred  to  heroic  deeds 
by  petty  aims.  The  main  ambition  of  the  old-type  labor  leaders 
was  to  obtain  some  improvement,  however  small,  here  and  there. 
The  new  labor  leader  with  his  vast  energies  and  profound  emo- 
tions can  be  stirred  to  his  activities  only  by  some  such  ideal  as 
that  described  above.  He  must  feel  that  his  devotion  and  hero- 
ism are  creating  something  great  and  grand  and  of  profound 
significance  to  mankind  as  a  whole. 

This  is  why  the  leaders  in  the  recent  struggles,  the  apos- 
tles of  Direct  Action,  are  whole-hearted  industrial  social- 
ists in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  They  are  syndicalists  who 
work  for  a  transformation  of  society  on  new  principles  and  who 
are  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  transforma- 
tion is  through  an  energetic,  well-organized  and  class-conscious 
unionism. 

Such  are  in  general  outlines  the  new  ideas  which  are  forcing 
their  way  into  social  life  and  the  conditions  which  have  brought 
forth  these  ideas.  The  masses  are  invading  economic  as  well  as 
political  life  and  are  rearranging  matters  to  suit  themselves. 
They  find  their  leaders  who  are  ready  to  supply  them  with  phi- 
losophy, stimulus  and  example.  The  seriousness  of  the  move- 
ment cannot  be  doubted.  Those  who  see  in  it  danger  to  them- 
selves have  already  given  the  familiar  warning:  Caveat  consules! 
But  is  it  not  proper  that  those  who  wish  to  stem  the  torrent 
should  first  try  to  find  out  what  is  its  depth,  what  its  kinetic  en- 
ergy, and  wherefrom  its  gushing  fury? 


THE   SCHOOL   AND   THE    FEMININE    IDEAL 

Anna  Garlin  Spencer 
I 

PLUTARCH  says  "  Lycurgus  resolved  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  State  Into  the  bringing  up  of  youth  " ;  the 
modern  Demos  Is  resolving  the  whole  business  of  so- 
ciety into  the  education  of  all  persons  young  and  old.  The  prob- 
lem of  problems  In  democracy  Is  how  to  grow  people  fit  for  such 
forms  both  of  self-direction  and  of  social  adaptability  as  this 
way  of  living  demands.  The  essence  of  this  interior  problem  of 
democracy  inheres  In  the  woman  question;  in  that  most  puzzling 
of  all  applications  of  the  democratic  principle,  namely,  how  to 
secure  to  women  full  individual  development  and  yet  hold  them 
obedient  to  the  large  demand  of  society  for  service  from  human 
beings  of  the  mother-sex.  This  is  the  deeper  necessity  below  all 
superficial  questions  of  women's  alignment  with  the  modern  po- 
litical mechanism. 

So  far  In  the  history  of  social  advance  the  social  responsibil- 
ity of  women  has  never  been  shirked  by  the  majority  of  the  sex 
or  ignored  by  any  intellectual  or  moral  leadership.  The  obli- 
gation laid  upon  women  to  carry  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion the  sacred  vessels  of  life  with  contents  unstained  and  un- 
spilled  (by  their  hands  at  least)  and  at  any  personal  cost  to 
themselves  has  been  enforced  by  every  religion  and  has  been  an 
accepted  element  of  every  code  of  morals.  The  common  Ideal- 
ism has  always  demanded  of  women  that  at  any  price  of  sacri- 
fice of  personal  ambition,  even  In  the  case  of  genius  Itself,  their 
chief  devotion  be  given  to  the  family  life  and  through  that  family 
life  to  the  State  and  society.  And  whatever  may  be  charged 
against  average  womanhood  In  the  past  or  in  the  present,  what- 
ever of  smallness  of  nature  or  selfishness  of  action  as  relates 
to  the  world  at  large,  the  charge  can  never  be  truthfully  made 
that  they  have  failed  to  give  their  utmost,  such  as  it  has  been, 
to  the  business  with  which  they  have  been  specially  charged. 
Women  have  come  down  through  the  ages  bearing  double  bur- 
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dens:  the  burden  of  sustaining  their  own  lives  that  they  might 
be  of  use,  and  the  burden  of  sustaining  their  offspring  that  the 
social  fabric  might  not  rudely  end.  This  long  service  has  cre- 
ated a  feminine  ideal  of  sacrifice  and  patient  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  others  which  has  ruled  human  thought  and  action.  This 
ideal  makes  the  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages  say:  "  Man  is  made 
to  achieve;  and  woman  is  made  to  appreciate  the  achievement, 
and  to  receive  Its  fruits,  and  transmit  them  to  the  future."  This 
ideal  gave  us  the  aphorism  of  Swedenborg,  the  most  spiritual  of 
the  older  contrasts  between  the  masculine  and  the  feminine  ex- 
cellence:  "  Man  was  created  to  be  the  understanding  of  truth; 
and  woman  was  created  to  be  the  affection  of  good."  These 
and  similar  sayings  give  clear  indication  of  the  common  con- 
ception of  a  positive  attitude  of  man  toward  achievement  and 
personal  development,  and  of  a  negative  attitude  of  woman 
toward  all  individualized  activity.  This  is  epitomized  in  the 
two  declarations:  "History  is  the  biography  of  great  men"; 
and  "  That  Is  the  happiest  woman  who  has  no  history." 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  aristocracy  In  govern- 
ment limited  the  attainment  of  this  masculine  Ideal  to  a  few  men 
at  the  top  of  life's  opportunities.  It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth 
century  declaration  of  a  universal  right  and  a  universal  capacity 
that  man,  as  man,  was  included  in  this  masculine  ideal.  The 
essence  of  democracy  Is  its  assertion  that  every  human  being 
should  so  respect  himself  and  should  be  so  respected  In  his  own 
personality  that  he  should  have  opportunity  equal  to  that  of 
every  other  human  being  to  "  show  what  he  was  meant  to  be- 
come." Very  slowly  has  come  even  partial  application  of  that 
Inner  spirit  of  democracy  to  women.  Class  after  class  of  men 
has  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  subservience  and  ignorance 
and  class-registration  to  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  Individuality, 
leaving  behind  their  women  with  their  children.  As,  however, 
it  began  to  be  Increasingly  perceived  that  a  democratic  order  of 
society  must  be  the  outgrowth  of  a  democratic  family,  It  began 
also  to  be  seen  that  a  democratic  family  must  have  two  "  heads  " 
Instead  of  one  alone.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  most  vital 
element  in  democratic  society,  namely,  an  equal  opportunity  for 
education,  began  to  be  considered  a  right  of  women  as  of  men. 
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At  first,  as  was  natural,  it  was  not  the  right  of  women  as  human 
beings  needing  self-development  for  their  own  purposes  of 
growth  that  won  the  opportunity  of  education;  it  was  rather 
because  the  democratic  State  needed  common  schools,  and 
women  as  the  natural  teachers  of  the  race  must  go  out  from 
the  hearthside  training  of  children  into  the  more  formal  and  bet- 
ter organized  system  of  modern  education.  The  first  reasons 
were,  therefore,  those  of  social  thrift  rather  than  of  justice  to 
women,  as  was  shown  so  obviously  in  the  inauguration  of  nor- 
mal schools.  As  a  distinguished  gentleman  said,  when  urging  an 
appropriation  for  a  State  normal  school  before  a  legislative  com- 
mittee (in  the  fifties  of  the  nineteenth  century)  :  "  Gentlemen, 
we  have  all  observed  the  fine  manner  in  which  the  best  and  most 
cultivated  women  are  educating  their  own  children,  and  by  utiliz- 
ing this  gift  of  women  we  may  put  two  females  In  every  school 
to  teach  at  half  the  price  we  now  pay  one  inferior  male."  On 
that  basis  women  entered  their  first  educational  opportunity 
above  the  grammar  grades  and  "  female  finishing  school." 

This  small  crumb  of  education,  and  the  opening  of  high 
schools  and  academies  of  a  better  grade,  together  with  the  in- 
dustrial changes  wrought  by  the  invention  of  power-driven  ma- 
chinery, combined  to  make  it  more  and  more  clear  that  women 
must  be  counted  In  as  persons,  as  well  as  a  class  of  social  serv- 
ants, and  must  "  emerge,"  along  with  all  other  submerged 
"  masses,"  into  individuality.  Democracy  means  the  liberation 
and  development  of  a  wider  and  wider  range  of  human  power. 
When  democracy  touched  the  feminine  ideal  it  began  "  to  suffer 
a  sea  change  into  something  new  and  strange."  It  began  to  be 
seen  that  the  incapacity  to  have  a  "  history  "  or  to  contribute  to 
history  might  not  be  the  supreme  and  only  excellence  in  women. 
It  began  to  be  perceived  that  much  power  of  achievement  in 
women  waited  for  the  liberation  of  opportunity,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  restricted  classes  of  men.  The  feminine  Ideal  began 
to  include  not  only  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  social  func- 
tion, but  capacity  to  share  as  a  person  in  the  larger  life  of  the 
world  of  thought  and  of  action.  Then  came,  in  a  rush  of  prac- 
tical answer  to  the  demands  of  this  new  ideal,  the  opening  of 
colleges  and  universities  and  technical  schools  to  women,  and 
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the  entrance  of  prepared  women,  not  without  friction  and  cruel 
suffering  in  many  cases,  but  the  successful  entrance  of  women 
into  the  learned  professions.  The  upmost  reach,  both  in  at- 
tainment and  in  security,  In  this  educational  opportunity  for 
women  is  shown  to-day  In  the  United  States  in  the  coeducational 
State  universities.  These  both  crown  our  democratic  system  of 
free  schools  for  the  people,  and  also  guarantee,  past  all  whim 
of  change,  the  right  of  women  to  equal  schooling  with  men. 

Women,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  at  first  admitted  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  which  had  In  all  cases  been  fitted 
for  men,  and  the  demands  of  social  life  upon  men;  and  they  had 
to  join  on  as  best  they  might,  whether  the  orders  of  the  edu- 
cational leaders  made  It  easy  or  hard  for  them  to  keep  step. 
Women,  however,  began  to  go  to  college  just  at  the  moment 
when  education  Itself  was  entering  upon  the  most  profound  trans- 
formation to  which  any  system  of  inherited  Ideal  and  practice 
has  ever  been  subjected.  The  culture  of  the  schools  of  the  past, 
the  "  liberal  education  "  of  the  colleges,  was  Intended  for  a  se- 
lect class  of  people  who  were  to  be  "  leaders."  The  type  has 
been  correctly  defined  as  "classic";  which  word  In  educational 
fields  signifies  far  more  than  the  learning  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
It  means  also,  and  more  vitally,  a  system  of  education  fibred 
upon  a  conception  of  education  as  the  need  of  only  a  small  class 
In  the  community.  This  classic  education  was  Intended  for  the 
training  of  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  librarians,  writers,  and 
teachers  In  college.  All  technical  preparation  for  work,  even  in 
these  vocations,  was  left  to  apprenticeship  to  masters  In  the 
several  arts;  the  training  was,  therefore,  wholly  "general." 

In  the  nineteenth  century  a  terrible  Iconoclast  entered  the 
Temples  of  Learning,  and  right  and  left  he  knocked  the  ancient 
gods  off  their  pedestals.  His  name  we  call  Science.  Then  com- 
menced a  vast  enlargement  of  the  curriculum.  Then  it  began  to 
be  said  "  that  no  man  could  be  truly  educated  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  Universe  In  which  he  lived  or  of  the  Facts  that  this 
new  teacher  bade  us  worship  as  the  '  God  of  things  as  they  are.'  " 
Then  the  new  teacher  turned  his  attention  from  destroying  an- 
cient Idols  to  serving  as  a  magician  of  practical  utility;  and 
"  pure  science  "  joined  forces  with  "  applied  science  "  to  revo- 
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lutlonize  the  world  of  material  and  Industrial  and  artistic  effort. 
Then  the  practical  American  people  began  to  say:  "  If  It  Is 
right  for  us  to  spend  the  people's  money  for  the  education  of 
ministers  and  lawyers  and  doctors,  of  writers,  statesmen  and 
teachers.  It  Is  right  for  us  to  spend  the  people's  money  also  for 
the  training  of  leaders  In  scientific  achievement,  for  securing 
higher  efficiency  In  industries,  for  the  perfecting  of  mechanic 
arts,  for  the  development  of  every  form  of  human  endeavor 
and  the  perfection  of  every  sort  of  human  ability,  the  outcome 
of  which  may  be  of  social  value."  Then  began  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  classicists  and  the  scientists,  the  end  of  which  is  not 
yet.  Women,  be  It  noted,  came  into  the  opportunity  of  higher 
education  just  at  the  moment  v/hen  "  the  still  air  of  delightful 
studies  "  was  being  rudely  assailed  by  the  voices  of  these  dispu- 
tants, each  standing  for  the  new  or  the  old  in  college  Ideal. 
"  New  people,"  those  who  are  just  "  arriving,"  are  always  most 
conservative  and  orthodox  because  least  secure  of  their  position; 
and  hence  the  women's  colleges  at  first  gave,  and  many  of  them 
still  give,  most  loyal  adherence  to  the  classic  "  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  (educational)  saints."  Not  for  worlds  would 
some  of  them  open  their  curriculum  to  questionable  scientific 
courses  on  the  same  terms  with  mathematics,  languages  and  the 
other  Inherited  "  courses  leading  to  a  degree." 

The  State  universities,  as  was  natural  for  the  people's 
schools,  first  began  to  give  full  response  to  the  people's  needs 
that  education  should  be  democratized  along  with  governmental 
forms.  The  charge  of  "  utilitarianism  "  brought  against  the 
enlarged  vocational  tendencies  of  the  modernized  college  and 
university  is  quite  absurd,  when  we  consider  that  all  the  old 
classic  education  was  distinctly  a  preparation  for  a  few  voca- 
tions. The  only  difference  is  that  we  are  now  trying  to  fit  for 
many,  instead  of  few  vocations,  and  for  a  range  of  vocations 
which  takes  in  others  than  those  of  distinctly  literary  nature. 
Very  few  people  have  ever  been  to  college  just  "  for  the  fun  of 
it."  They  went  In  the  past  to  get  ready  for  leadership  along 
lines  defined  by  the  then  social  need.  They  will  go  more  and 
more  to  get  ready  for  the  vastly  wider  range  of  leadership  that 
the  present  and  the  future  social  need  defines. 
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In  the  rapid  changes  in  curriculum  induced  by  this  movement 
for  the  democratizing  of  higher  education  the  "  special  needs  of 
women  "  began  to  be  discussed,  and  efforts  began  to  be  made  for 
supplying  those  needs  in  so  far  as  they  appeared  clear  to  the 
educational  leadership.  The  new  feminine  ideal,  with  its  double 
demand  both  for  women  as  developed  persons,  and  for  women 
as  serviceable  functionaries  in  the  family  life,  began  to  write 
itself  out  in  courses  of  study.  The  still  widespread  and  dense 
confusion  of  mind  as  to  which  element  in  the  feminine  ideal 
should  have  first  place  and  which  should  have  right  of  way  in 
preparation  for  life  has  made  the  whole  approach  to  education 
for  girls  and  women  a  confused  and  awkward  process. 

Beginning  with  the  general  needs  of  all  little  girls  we  at 
once,  as  in  all  elements  of  the  "  woman  problem,"  reach  into 
the  deep  places  of  the  "  human  problem."  The  school  and  the 
feminine  ideal  are  a  part  of  "  education  and  the  higher  life." 
This  fact  makes  the  present  confusion  as  to  the  basic  reasons  for 
sending  girls  to  college,  or  for  giving  them  High  School  educa- 
tion, or  even  for  letting  them  learn  the  alphabet  (which  is 
quite  a  new  thing  in  social  economy),  and  gives  us  amusing  as 
well  as  aggravating  "  remarks  "  by  distinguished  gentlemen  at 
educational  functions.  The  common  phrase  respecting  the  in- 
troduction of  courses  in  "  household  science  and  art,"  in  "  do- 
mestic economy,"  etc.,  is:  "We  do  this  to  make  women  better 
wives  and  mothers  and  more  efficient  home-makers."  The  in- 
ference is  that  these  two  aims  are  identical.  Incidentally  this 
may  be  true,  fundamentally  it  cannot.  Wifehood  and  mother- 
hood, like  husbandhood  and  fatherhood,  are  spiritual  experi- 
ences and  the  expressions  of  personal  character.  They  test  and 
discipline  and  develop  human  nature;  but  only  a  fine  individual 
can  be  a  really  good  husband  or  wife,  father  or  mother.  That 
a  woman  is  the  "  best  housekeeper  in  the  neighborhood  "  does 
not,  therefore,  guarantee  that  she  is  a  comfortable  and  charm- 
ing wife,  or  that  her  children  "  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed." 
That  a  man  is  a  "  good  provider  "  and  a  success  in  his  chosen 
field  of  work  is  no  proof  at  all  that  he  is  a  desirable  husband  or 
a  good  example  for  his  sons  to  follow.  Moreover,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  home  life  does  not  inhere  in  the  variety  of  domestic 
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occupations  carried  on  in  the  home  nor  even  In  the  skill  shown 
in  those  occupations.  Were  this  the  case  we  should  have  poorer 
homes  now  than  we  used  to  have  when  every  woman  had  to 
make  her  own  "  tallow  dips."  In  a  large  area  of  life  the  con- 
trary of  this  is  true;  we  have  better  homes  for  not  having  them 
so  largely  shops  and  factories.  How  much  of  the  shop  and  fac- 
tory now  left  in  the  home  is  yet  to  be  taken  out  of  it  In  the 
process  of  Industrial  organization,  no  one  can  now  tell.  But 
this  we  know,  the  world  is  getting  Impatient  of  all  slipshod,  in- 
efficient work  in  any  field,  and  all  the  work  that  is  done  in 
the  household,  whether  much  or  little,  must  become  standard- 
ized. 

Meanwhile  the  confusion  of  thought  that  lumps  together  all 
forms  of  domestic  science  courses  of  study,  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  university,  as  "  fitting  for  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood," must  be  resolved  Into  some  clearness.  Girls  do  not  need 
to  spend  the  time  of  a  four  years'  college  course  In  order  to  learn 
what  an  average  housemaid  "  picks  up  "  without  the  least  at- 
tempt to  understand  the  science  of  her  art.  ''  General  house- 
work" for  a  family  of  two  to  five  does  not  require  such  a 
lengthy  preparation  as  elaborate  college  courses  imply.  When 
the  college  takes  hold  of  the  matters  involved,  they  become  spe- 
cialties of  vocational  training  for  highly  paid  positions  in  pro- 
fessional life;  they  do  not  remain  mere  helps  toward  a  more 
efficient  care  of  the  private  household.  What  happens  to  farm- 
ing when  the  university  takes  hold  of  It?  It  separates  Into  de- 
partments of  study;  study  of  soils,  of  varied  theories  and  pro- 
cesses that  make  of  this  ancient  and  general  art  a  variety  of  sci- 
ences and  business  careers.  What  happens  to  "  general  house- 
work "  when  the  college  takes  hold  of  it?  It  becomes  cooking 
that  fits  for  a  dietician's  specialty  or  a  teacher's  chair;  it  be- 
comes applied  art,  landscape  gardening.  Interior  decoration,  in- 
spectorships of  trade  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer, 
trained  nursing  and  hospital  management; — all  manner  of  spe- 
cialized vocations  by  which  competent  women  earn  a  living  and 
obtain  a  good  position  In  the  professional  world.  Your  "  splen- 
did housekeeper  "  becomes  a  sanitary  expert,  and  expends  upon 
a  community  that  energy  which  so  often  in  the  past  has  made 
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husband  and  children  so  unhappy!  Your  woman  of  exceptional 
taste  and  desire  for  lovely  things,  whom  fate  has  so  often  mar- 
ried to  a  man  more  appreciative  than  wealthy,  has  now  a  chance 
to  spend  much  money  of  other  people  for  beautiful  objects 
which  they  could  not  select  for  themselves;  and  is  thereby  made 
happy  even  if  personally  restricted  in  purse.  Your  "  natural- 
born  nurse  "  who  loves  to  fuss  about  invalids,  and  has  so  often 
in  the  past  either  annoyed  or  spoiled  her  own  family  according 
to  their  temperament,  has  now  her  chance  to  care  for  the  wards 
of  society  in  a  large  institution.  Your  big-hearted,  sympathetic 
helper  who  formerly  engaged  in  philanthropy  at  any  cost  of 
character  to  her  beneficiaries  has  now  an  opportunity  to  become 
a  "  social  worker  "  under  leadership  that  fits  her  work,  however 
personal  and  ameliorative,  into  the  general  needs  of  social  prog- 
ress. All  this  is  very  fine  and  helpful  to  women  and  to  society 
alike;  but  extended  courses  along  the  lines  leading  to  these  spe- 
cialties of  vocation  are  not  essential  to,  and  do  not  specifically 
lead  toward,  that  simple  all-round  training  and  practice  in  the 
fundamentals  of  housekeeping  which  are  required  by,  or  can 
be  used  to  the  full  by,  the  average  housemother. 

Unaware  of  the  significance  of  this  fact,  however,  the  edu- 
cational authorities  for  the  most  part  go  on  blindly  mixing  all 
manner  of  vocational  training  for  girls  in  one  indiscriminate 
mass,  and  applying  any  part  of  that  new  educational  advantage 
where  it  is  possible  to  tack  it  on  regardless  of  any  logical  plan. 
For  the  little  children  up  to  the  end  of  the  elementary  school  we 
rest  back  upon  a  little  "  sewing  and  cooking  "  for  girls,  a  little 
"  woodwork  "  and  "  use  of  tools  "  for  boys;  in  the  high  school 
we  match  the  boys'  "  forge  "  against  the  girls'  "  millinery  and 
art";  and  we  are  beginning  to  start  trade-schools  for  girls  as 
well  as  for  boys  when  we  fully  realize  that  girls  as  well  as  boys 
must  earn  their  living  in  the  modern  shop  or  factory.  The  gen- 
eral course,  however,  in  all  meetings  devoted  to  vocational  train- 
ing, industrial  education  and  the  like  is  for  learned  people  to 
talk  several  days  about  trade-teaching  and  work-eflRciency  for 
boys  and  men,  and  then  lamely  add  at  the  end  of  their  addresses, 
"  and  girls,"  without  any  clear  idea  of  what  should  be  done  with 
and  for  girls.     The  basic  fact  of  the  present  vocational  divide 
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In  the  life  of  the  average  woman  Is  neither  perceived  nor 
stated  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  solution  of  it  cannot  be 
given. 

There  are  three  divisions  in  the  problem  of  the  education  of 
girls  and  women,  and  its  solution  waits  for  clearer  apprehension 
of  the  significance  of  those  divisions.  There  is  first  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  girls  along  the  general  lines  that  will  fit  them  for 
all-round  efficiency  In  relation  either  to  their  personal  needs  or 
to  their  special  social  function  as  women.  There  Is,  second, 
the  definite  preparation  for  some  trade  or  specialty  of  work 
which  will  enable  them  to  earn  their  living  In  a  suitable  and 
morally  safe  manner,  of  all  girls  who  must  begin  to  earn  money 
as  soon  as  society  considers  them  physically,  mentally  and  mor- 
ally fit  to  do  so.  This  period  Is  now  set  generally  at  the  ages 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen.  There  Is,  third,  the  preparation 
for  social  leadership  which  the  girl  requires  who  is  either  to 
marry  and  maintain  a  home  which  may  be  a  centre  of  light  and 
direction  in  the  community,  or  who,  if  remaining  single,  or  If 
married  continuing  Individual  work,  will  occupy  a  position  In 
some  one  of  the  learned  professions.  In  all  three  of  these  di- 
visions the  double  motive  of  the  modern  feminine  ideal,  namely, 
to  grow  persons  of  self-directing  power,  and  to  develop  social 
servlceableness,  must  be  held  firmly  in  mind. 

The  first  division  of  girls,  by  far  the  largest  and  hence  the 
division  that  social  well-being  demands  should  have  first  at- 
tention, is  that  division  who  must  get  their  chief  preparation  for 
the  exigencies  of  life  in  the  elementary  school;  sometimes  sup- 
plemented by  the  first  year  or  two  In  the  high  school.  What- 
ever the  average  woman  needs  most,  therefore,  must  be  put 
Into  the  home  and  school  training  that  the  average  girl  can  get 
before  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years.  The  pathology 
of  women's  wage-earning  at  the  present  stage  of  Industrial  or- 
ganization convinces  us  that  we  must  have  the  specialized  train- 
ing for  self-support  needed  alike  by  the  girl  who  cnust  "  get  her 
working  papers  "  as  soon  as  the  law  allows,  and  by  the  girl  who 
can  prepare  through  years  of  leisurely  training  for  an  ad- 
vanced position  in  professional  life.  The  pathology  of  labor 
conditions  In  general,  and  the  whole  range  of  philanthropic  study 
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and  effort,  show  that  the  ability  to  provide  a  comfortable  house- 
hold into  which  to  put  that  home-life  that  is  needed  for  social 
well-being  demands  from  men  far  more  versatility  and  more 
independent  power,  more  capacity  to  rise  above  adverse  circum- 
stances and  more  ability  to  take  advantage  of  favoring  chances, 
than  the  average  man  now  shows.  The  same  pathological  ele- 
ments of  the  modern  industrial  order,  the  same  needs  of  the 
household  and  the  home,  prove  that  women,  the  average  com- 
mon run  of  women,  need  two  sorts  of  preparation  for  life,  to  be 
early  acquired  and  to  be  more  thoroughly  acquired  than  is  now 
the  case;  namely,  the  preparation  for  home  demands  and  the 
preparation  for  self-support. 

If,  then,  we  accept  it  as  fact  that  the  vocational  divide  in 
women's  lives  constitutes  a  permanent  obstruction  to  wholly  un- 
interrupted vocational  work  and  must  make  the  approach  of 
women  to  specialized  labor  always  double,  not  single,  her  con- 
stancy to  any  pursuit  being  always  conditioned  upon  her  occa- 
sional, often  her  lengthy  and  exhausting,  devotion  to  making 
whole  people  instead  of  manufacturing  particular  products  of 
human  activity,  the  school  must  prepare  for  both  exigencies  of 
vocation  and  prepare  for  them  in  proper  sequence. 

If  women  in  general,  especially  women  of  the  poorer  classes, 
must  have  this  double  approach  to  vocational  work,  namely, 
that  of  wage-earner  until  marriage  and  then,  if  continuing  to 
earn,  requiring,  for  their  own  health,  the  well-being  of  their  chil- 
dren and  the  good  of  the  family,  special  arrangement  of  indus- 
try suited  to  their  special  needs,  and  if  they  may  usually  serve 
best  by  acting  simply  as  house-mothers,  it  seems  clear  that,  under 
present  conditions,  skill  and  capacity  in  domestic  work  are  needed 
by  the  majority  of  women.  These  qualities  and  attainments  of 
the  successful  house-mother  are  not  now  sufficiently  developed 
for  the  majority  of  girls  by  domestic  training  in  the  home.  The 
average  conditions  of  city  life,  indeed,  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  secure  adequate  domestic  training  In  the  private  house.  More- 
over, the  changes  in  our  population,  the  incursion  of  vast  num- 
bers of  an  immigrant  population  ignorant  of  much  that  our  pres- 
ent civilization  requires  for  health,  cleanliness  and  comfort,  cre- 
ate an  imperative  demand  for  standardizing  domestic  training. 
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The  public  school  is  the  only  medium  by  which  a  common  stand- 
ard of  the  requisite  Intelligence  can  be  taught. 

Whatever  extension  of  specialization  there  may  yet  be  in 
women's  work,  we  now  need  a  modern  school  substitute  for  the 
old-fashioned  household  training  to  fit  the  average  girl,  espe- 
cially In  large  cities,  for  the  demand  which  the  average  lot  makes 
upon  the  average  woman,  which  It  is  clear  is  the  power  to  make 
and  maintain  a  healthful,  tidy,  thrifty,  comfortable  family  life 
in  a  private  home.  For  this  we  must  have  not  a  school-study 
simply,  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  school  for  this  training;  we 
need  a  school  practice  that  may  develop  a  fixed  habit,  that  may 
become  a  "  second  nature."  Moreover,  the  domestic  power 
that  the  average  woman  needs  most,  and  often  needs  for  the 
longest  period  of  servlceableness,  must  be  gained  first  if  It  is  to 
prove  for  life  an  easy  mastery  of  domestic  skill.  It  must  be 
planted  deep  In  the  primary  centres  of  developing  power  in 
childhood  itself.  The  reason  for  this  is  both  pedagogical  and 
social;  pedagogical  In  that  the  processes  required  are  general, 
with  large  sweep  of  activity  and  yet  with  personal  interest  and 
direct  relation  to  easily  understood  personal  wants.  Socially, 
because  these  activities  connect  the  consciousness  immediately 
with  the  first  social  groups  to  which  allegiance  of  service  should 
be  won  from  the  child,  namely,  the  family  and  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  specialized  earning  power  which  all 
women  need,  and  which  the  poorer  classes  of  women  must  have 
for  self-protection,  should  be  gained  second,  if  it  is  to  secure  a 
successful  entrance  into  the  field  of  organized  industry.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  also  both  pedagogical  and  social;  social  because 
trade-teaching  and  definite  preparation  for  specific  professions 
require  Intellectual  alignment  with  the  larger  groups  of  indus- 
try, the  State  and  society,  and  hence  belong  to  a  later  develop- 
ment of  social  consciousness;  pedagoglcally  because  the  attain- 
ment of  perfection  in  one  process  means  a  longer  and  harder 
devotion  of  study  to  that  process  than  suits  the  child.  It  Is  for 
the  period  of  youth  to  learn  how  to  do  one  thing  well.  It  Is  for 
the  period  of  childhood  to  linger  on  each  process  of  activity  only 
so  long  as  its  educational  value  continues  to  Inspire  interest.  It 
is  for  the  youth  to  learn  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  larger  social 
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whole.     It  is  for  the  child  to  know  how  he  is  related  to,  and  may 
be  a  helpful  part  of,  the  family  and  the  school. 

If  these  things  be  true,  then  our  course  is  clear  as  to  the 
sequence  of  industrial  training  for  girls.  First,  in  the  element- 
ary school,  a  genuine,  not  a  make-believe,  apprenticeship  in  sim- 
ple domestic  arts,  such  as  the  simple  housekeeping  of  the  ordi- 
nary family  requires.  Cooking,  washing,  ironing,  setting  and 
serving  table,  buying  judiciously  right  kinds  of  foods,  getting  to 
know  by  constant  use  (rather  than  by  charts  on  the  walls)  the 
right  kinds  and  preparation  of  foods  for  health,  strength  and 
pleasure  of  taste;  all  this  is  needed  by  the  average  woman-head 
of  a  family.  All  this  fits  in  with  the  average  little  girl's  liking 
to  do  real  things  and  can  be  accomplished  in  effective  training 
before  the  ordinary  girl  is  14  to  16  years  old.  "Domestic  sci- 
ence," fitting  for  the  profession  of  dietician,  or  matron  of  an  in- 
stitution, or  teacher,  may  be  properly  left  for  the  high  school 
and  the  colleges.  But,  before  there  was  a  "household  science," 
there  was  a  "  domestic  art,"  and  it  is  that  art  in  its  simplest 
forms  that  the  average  girl  needs  to  "  get  by  heart  "  in  a  con- 
stant drill  of  "  learning  by  doing  "  such  as  the  old-fashioned 
home  supplied.  How,  in  the  universal  sense  now  demanded, 
and  with  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence  and  a  scientific  back- 
ground to  meet  health  requirements,  may  this  art  be  acquired, 
to  some  extent  at  least  through  the  public  school,  not  as  a  substi- 
tute for,  but  in  addition  to  the  home  training?  How  give  a  con- 
stant drill  in  domestic  art  in  a  school-house?  The  answer  seems 
easy.  We  are  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  preventable  dis- 
ease. This  leads  us  to  see  that  under-feeding  or  bad  feeding 
of  school  children  is  a  physiological  sin.  Some  say  give  school 
lunches  to  those  children  who  need  more  or  better  food;  others 
object  on  the  ground  of  possible  pauperization.  The  answer 
to  this  new  demand  for  better  nourishment  of  children  seems  to 
be  educational  rather  than  charitable.  The  need  of  schoolgirls 
is  for  constant  practice  in  domestic  arts.  The  daily  lunch  at 
school,  directed  by  competent  teachers,  but  furnishing  real  work 
under  sense  of  responsibility  for  actual  results,  would  provide 
the  ideal  pedagogical  method  of  such  training.  Why  not  thus 
combine  the  two  needs? 
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Again,  we  are  demanding  more  "  fresh  air  "  schooling,  and 
more  outdoor  activity  for  boys  and  girls.  We  are  demanding 
also  a  longer  school  day,  and  a  longer  school  year,  as  necessary 
to  give  proper  life-fitting  for  children  obliged  to  leave  day  school 
at  the  end,  or  even  before  the  end,  of  the  grades,— and  for  all 
children,  many  believe,  in  view  of  the  enlarged  curriculum. 
These  needs  all  point  to  the  possible  municipal  use  of  vacant 
lands  for  "  school  gardens,"  to  a  possible  and  needed  training 
of  boys  in  raising  the  raw  material  of  food,  for  use  by  the  munic- 
ipal schools  at  the  midday  school  lunches  which  that  longer 
school  day  would  make  necessary.  If  our  boys  and  girls  from 
10  to  14  years  old  in  the  grade  schools  could  thus  live  over 
again  in  actual  experience  of  daily  work,  safeguarded  from  fa- 
tigue and  guided  by  the  best  instruction,  the  basic  training  of  the 
race  in  getting  sustenance  from  the  soil  and  in  converting  raw 
material  into  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  comfort,  they  would  be 
able  to  face  the  modern  world  of  specialized  industry  without 
fear  of  the  tyranny  of  greed  or  the  weakness  of  ignorance.  Se- 
cure against  adverse  circumstances  in  the  power  of  mastery  over 
primitive  processes  to  meet  primitive  needs,  the  working-man  and 
the  working-woman  could  never  be  "  slaves."  There  is  every 
economic,  every  social,  every  pedagogical,  every  health  reason 
for  giving  our  boys  simple  agriculture,  our  girls  simple  domestic 
art,  in  the  grade  school  instruction;  and  this  in  an  apprenticeship, 
an  actual  long-continued,   constantly  repeated  process-activity. 

This  is  not  suggested  as  an  attempt  to  divide  children  into 
social  classes.  Far  from  it.  The  elementary  school  should  give 
the  universal  elements  of  education,  the  things  all  boys  and  girls 
need  most  to  learn.  Many  of  us  believe  that  the  basic  historic 
occupations  of  the  human  race  indicated  above  have  a  universal 
educational  value  and,  therefore,  should  be  in  all  the  lower 
schools.  Simple  use  of  tools  required  in  many  and  varied  manual 
activities  may  well  be  added  to  the  industrial  training  of  boys 
and  girls  alike,  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  in 
order  to  make  "  handy  "  men  and  women. 

For  all  this  educational  demand  for  girls  and  boys  alike, 
there  is  a  deeper  than  an  economic,  a  broader  than  a  vocational 
basis.    We  have  come  to  understand  that,  in  some  sense  at  least, 
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the  child  epitomizes  the  life  of  the  race;  and  that,  therefore,  his 
training  for  society  must  embrace  in  right  sequence  the  stages  of 
human  advance.  We  have  begun  to  see  that,  as  the  race  has 
learned  by  doing,  the  child's  education  must  be  centred  .around 
activity,  ordered  to  ends  of  growing  power  of  self-expression. 
We  have  begun  to  see  that  useful  work  within  his  scope  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  power  is  a  supreme  interest  to  the  healthy  child 
and  if  not  allowed  to  tire  or  become  monotonous  constitutes,  by 
that  interest,  his  chosen  play.  Moreover,  we  have  become  un- 
easy concerning  an  industrial  system  that  makes  the  average 
manual  worker  seem  a  mere  attachment  to  the  machine  and  that 
so  ties  him  to  a  small  part  of  a  vast  labor  process,  whose  plan  he 
cannot  control  and  whose  ends  he  cannot  see,  that  he  loses  all 
creative  joy  in  his  work.  We  bemoan  the  helplessness  of  the 
man  whose  labor  has  been  snatched  from  his  hand  by  a  new  in- 
vention or  who  has  become  prematurely  aged  by  trying  to  make 
human  nerve  and  muscle  keep  up  with  Iron  and  steel.  We  play 
at  arts  and  crafts  "  revivals  "  and  make  fruitless  appeals  for  a 
return  to  the  time  when  a  worker  controlled  both  the  material 
and  the  process  of  his  labor  and  could  better  than  now  use  his 
intelligence  and  character  as  part  of  his  stock  In  trade.  Yet  in 
our  talk  of  "  vocational  training  "  for  better  work-efficiency,  how 
seldom  do  we  recall  the  basic  fact  that  the  manual  worker  of  to- 
day must  know  not  only  how  to  do  some  one  thing  well,  but  also 
have  power  of  adaptability  to  shift  his  effort  to  some  other  la- 
bor, should  swift  industrial  changes  take  away  or  wholly  trans- 
form the  work  he  first  learned  to  do!  Nor  is  the  helplessness  of 
a  specialist  In  the  grasp  of  personal  or  social  crises  of  change 
confined  to  the  manual  laborer;  it  Is  characteristic  as  well  of  the 
commercial  or  scientific,  the  professional  man  or  artist  who  faces 
In  mid-life  or  old  age  a  need  for  doing  for  self-support  a  new 
thing,  or  an  old  thing  in  a  new  way.  The  man  of  to-day  does 
not,  indeed,  like  the  woman  of  to-day,  face  a  vocational  divide 
when  he  marries  and  has  children;  but  he  would  often  be  ad- 
vantaged by  some  avocation  to  balance  his  intense  vocational 
specialty;  and  he  often  stands  in  dire  need  of  an  economic  refuge 
from  the  tyranny  of  greed  and  custom  and  the  vicissitudes  of  in- 
dustrial change.     The  education  of  every  boy,  therefore,  ought 
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to  provide  adequate  "  first  aid  to  the  injured  '*  in  economic  acci- 
dents; and  the  education  of  every  girl  ought  to  offer  a  safe  and 
easy  bridge  over  the  vocational  divide  between  the  obligations 
of  the  spinster  and  of  the  house-mother  by  making  her  more 
easily  proficient  In  fulfilling  both  functions.  These  fundamental 
occupations  of  the  human  race,  which  underlie  all  other  labor 
and  which  can  alone  give  true  Independence  In  life-choices  to 
the  average  man  and  woman,  offer  the  only  forms  of  manual 
training  suited  to  the  demands  of  an  education  fibred  upon 
"  learning  by  doing  "  adapted  to  children  between  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  high  school  years.  Such  forms  of  manual  train- 
ing as  they  offer  alone  present  to  the  childish  imagination  a 
glimpse  of  a  "  whole  life."  Such  forms  of  manual  training  alone 
hold  the  factory  and  shop  at  decent  distance  from  the  little  child, 
and  connect  the  public  school  with  the  private  home  Instead  of 
with  the  market  place,  with  the  out-of-doors  Instead  of  with  the 
congested  city.  Such  forms  of  manual  training  alone  place  in 
the  foreground  that  all-round  "  faculty  "  of  the  alert  and  adapt- 
able person  who  Is  equally  at  home  on  a  ''  prairie  schooner  " 
and  in  a  vast  city,  and  equally  master  of  fate  in  an  ebb  or  a 
flood  of  fortune. 

We  have  much  ado  now  to  keep  the  wheels  of  the  factory 
from  drowning  the  songs  of  the  kindergarten  and  in  preserving 
even  the  first  years  of  childhood  from  the  narrowing  Influence  of 
"  vocational  differentiations  "  In  the  primary  school.  This, 
therefore,  does  not  seem  a  good  time  to  be  trying  a  wholly  new 
experiment  In  social  advance  by  making  both  parents  specialists 
all  the  time ! 

"  We  want  not  thinkers,  but  men  thinking,"  says  Emerson. 
Still  more  we  want,  not  workers,  but  men  and  women  working. 
A  machine-dominated  age  of  all  others  must  make  a  stand  In 
the  home  and  In  the  school  for  the  values  of  a  free  and  broad 
approach  to  life,  historically  and  rationally,  as  an  Indispensable 
preliminary  to  the  specialized  drill  for  the  technique  of  some  one 
element  In  machine-dominated  labor. 

Unless  we  are  looking  forward  to  an  industrial  despotism  in 
which  life  itself  will  be  wholly  subordinate  to  the  means  of  liv- 
ing, we  may  well  ground  the  child  in  the  activities  that  have 
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served  and  may  still  serve  the  whole  race,  before  we  teach  him 
how  to  "  walk  a  tight  rope  "  of  infinitesimal  specialization. 
Moreover,  the  labor  war  in  which  we  are  now  plunged,  a  war 
whose  bitterness  grows  more  and  more  intense,  will  not  be  fully 
won  in  the  interests  of  a  wage-earning  class  whose  futile  weapons 
of  resistance  to  intrenched  wealth  are  but  the  hunger-driven 
"  strike  "  or  the  desperate  dynamiter.  More  individual  capac- 
ity in  all  the  range  of  common  life  can,  in  the  long  run,  alone 
compel  a  juster  sharing  of  the  profits  won  by  individual  capacity. 
By  the  same  token,  the  full  and  balanced  freedom  and  power  of 
women  will  never  be  attained  by  those  among  them  who  are 
dependent  upon  others  for  all  manner  of  personal  services,  any 
more  than  by  those  among  them  whose  purse  is  so  held  by  an- 
other hand  that  their  very  souls  are  mortgaged.  The  vocational 
divide  in  the  lives  of  modern  women,  therefore,  epitomizes  and 
makes  dramatic  the  great  struggle  of  spiritual  democracy,  the 
struggle  to  grow  full  and  unique  personality  and  at  the  same  time 
to  conserve  social  solidarity.  Repetition  on  these  points  is  jus- 
tified by  the  confusion  of  mind  above  noted. 

The  second  division  of  girls,  namely,  those  who  must  re- 
ceive vocational  preparation  for  manual  work  in  shop  or  factory, 
for  clerical  positions  in  office  or  counting-room  or  for  assistant 
positions  in  such  personal  service  as  they  may  be  able  and  will- 
ing to  enter,  and  who  must  get  this  vocational  training  as  early 
as  possible  in  order  to  earn  their  living  when  still  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  is  next  in  importance  of  numbers  and  need.  The 
social  propriety  of  giving  this  industrial  education  to  girls  is  very 
nearly  conceded  even  by  conservatives  in  education.  It  is  becom- 
ing clear  that  since  girls  are  doing  the  work  which  young  women 
have  always  done  between  the  period  of  formal  schooling  and 
marriage,  they  must  in  the  new  industrial  conditions  learn  how 
to  do  this  useful  work  in  the  manner  now  demanded.  The  trade 
school  for  girls  has  entered  the  field  of  education  and  it  has 
come  to  stay.  It  is  not  yet,  however,  adequately  correlated  with 
the  rest  of  the  schooling  which  girls  receive,  and  there  are  sad 
duplications  and  sadder  chasms  in  the  education  of  which  the 
trade  school  is  but  a  part.  Some  time  we  shall  be  wise  enough, 
both  in  the  interest  of  boys  and  of  girls,  to  work  out  a  general 
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plan  of  education  which  will  fit  for  no  one  class  condition  ex- 
clusively or  demand  that  one  know  In  advance  just  what  one 
wants  to  do  in  order  to  get  the  best  of  the  school  opportunity. 
Some  time  we  shall  be  able  better  than  now  to  determine  what 
elements  of  education  are  so  universal  that  all  children  must  have 
them,  what  so  specialized  that  only  certain  classes  need  them, 
and  how  to  fit  the  specialized  elements  of  training  Into  the  gen- 
eral scheme  in  order  that  the  same  person  can  profit  by  both 
equally.  Meanwhile,  as  we  stumble  along.  In  a  few  experiment 
stations  of  the  new  education  an  Industrial  training  is  now  given 
to  girls  which  tends  toward  the  general  home  usefulness  outlined 
above,  and  which  gives  that  tendency  at  the  early  period  when  It 
Is  most  required.  Where  this  Is  being  attempted  with  any  suc- 
cess It  Is  already  clearly  seen  that  such  process-activity  Is  a  valu- 
able central  interest  around  which  to  group  arithmetic,  language, 
the  art-side  of  education,  history,  and  ethical  suggestions  of  self- 
control  and  social  usefulness  as  well.  Just  In  the  same  way  agri- 
culture in  Its  simple  forms,  and  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  has 
already  proved  a  master  Interest  in  the  early  training  of  boys, 
around  which  to  correlate  all  the  studies  of  the  elementary  school. 
Meanwhile,  also,  the  growing  attention  to  trade-teaching  and 
vocational  preparation  of  girls  for  self-support  has  started  cur- 
rents In  education  which,  when  not  confused  (as  they  so  often 
are)  by  leaving  until  too  late  a  period  the  general  process-activity 
which  leads  toward  domestic  life,  promise  to  make  It  vastly 
easier  for  all  girls  to  earn  their  living  In  better  ways,  under  bet- 
ter conditions,  and  for  better  pay,  within  a  generation  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

[To    he    continued^ 
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Edward  Carpenter 

ADMITTING  the  great  probability  of  the  existence  of 
an  after-death  state,  and  of  a  survival  of  some  kind, 
the  question  arises:  Is  that  survival  in  any  sense  per- 
sonal or  individual?  or  does  It  belong  to  some,  so  to  speak,  form- 
less region,  either  below  or  above  personality?  It  Is  conceiv- 
able, of  course,  that  there  may  be  survival  of  the  outer  and  beg- 
garly elements  of  the  mind,  below  personality;  or  It  Is  conceiv- 
able that  the  deepest  and  most  central  core  of  the  man  may 
survive,  far  beyond  and  above  personality;  but  in  either  case 
the  individual  existence  may  not  continue.  The  eternity  of  the 
All-soul  or  Self  of  the  universe  Is,  I  take  It,  a  basic  fact.  That 
being  granted,  it  follows  that  if  the  soul  of  each  human  being 
roots  down  ultimately  Into  that  All-self,  the  core  of  each  soul 
must  partake  of  the  eternal  nature.  But  as  far  as  it  does  so  It 
may  be  beyond  all  reach  or  remembrance  or  recognition  of  per- 
sonality. 

Such  a  conclusion — whatever  force  of  conviction  may  ac- 
company it — is  certainly  not  altogether  satisfactory.  I  remem- 
ber that  once — In  the  course  of  conversation  with  a  lady  on  this 
very  subject — she  remarked  that  though  she  thought  there  would 
be  a  future  life  she  did  not  believe  in  the  continuance  of  Indi- 
viduality. "What  do  you  believe  In,  then?"  said  I.  "Oh," 
she  replied,  "  I  think  we  shall  be  a  sort  of  Happy  Mass !  "  And 
I  have  always  since  remembered  that  expression. 

But  though  the  idea  of  a  happy  mass  has  its  charms,  It  does 
not,  as  I  say,  quite  satisfy  either  our  feelings  or  our  intelligence. 
There  is  a  desire  for  something  more,  and  there  is  a  perception 
that  differentiation  and  Individuation  represent  a  great  law — a 
law  so  great  as  probably  to  extend  even  to  the  ultimate  modes 
of  Being.  And  though  a  vague  generality  of  this  kind  cannot 
stand  in  the  place  of  strict  reasoning  or  observation,  it  may 
make  us  feel  that  personal  survival  is  at  any  rate  possible,  and 
that  a  certain  amount  of  speculation  on  the  subject  is  legitimate. 
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At  the  same  time  we  have  to  bear  In  mind  that  the  subject 
altogether  Is  a  very  complex  one,  and  that  we  have  to  move  only 
slowly,  If  we  want  to  move  forward  at  all,  and  to  avoid  having 
to  retrace  our  steps.  We  must  not  too  serenely  assume,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  at  all  know  what  we  are !  The  constitution  of 
the  human  being  Is  sufficiently  complicated  In  Its  successive  planes 
of  development.  Yet  we  have  to  remember  that — at  least  on 
the  two  middle  planes,  those  of  the  human  soul  and  the  animal 
soul — there  Is  another  subdivision  to  be  made,  namely,  between 
that  part  which  is  conscious  and  that  which  Is  only  subconscious; 
so  that  further  complications  Inevitably  arise.  We  may  not  only 
have  to  consider  which  of  these  planes  may  possibly  carry  sur- 
vival with  It,  but  again,  whether  such  survival  may  be  In  the 
conscious  region,  or  only  In  the  subliminal  or  subconscious.  I 
shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  a  consideration  of  the  subliminal 
or  underlying  portion  of  the  self,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  that 
Is  probably  of  Immense  extent  and  variety  of  content  compared 
with  the  surface  or  conscious  portion;  but  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  there  Is  no  strict  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two,  and 
that  a  continual  Interchange  between  them  Is  taking  place,  so 
that  for  the  present,  at  any  rate.  It  Is  safest  to  give  the  word 
"  self  "  its  widest  scope  and  make  it  Include  both  portions  and 
every  mental  faculty,  rather  than  limit  Its  application. 

In  attacking  the  subject,  then,  of  the  survival  of  the  Self,  I 
suppose  our  first  question  ought  to  be :  What  is  the  test  of  sur- 
vival, what  do  we  mean  by  It?  And  to  this,  I  Imagine,  the  an- 
swer is,  continuity  of  consciousness.  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
only  satisfying  definition.  Consciousness  is  necessary  in  some 
form  or  other,  as  the  base  and  evidence  of  our  existence;  and 
continuity  in  some  degree  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to  link  our 
experiences  together,  as  it  were  into  one  chain.  Continuity,  how- 
ever, need  not  be  absolute.  The  chain  of  consciousness  may  ap- 
parently be  broken  by  sleep,  or  It  may  be  broken  by  a  dose  of 
chloroform,  or  by  a  blow  on  the  head;  but  It  may  be  re-knit  and 
resumed.  It  may  pass  from  the  supraliminal  state  to  the  sub- 
liminal, and  again  emerge  on  the  surface.  It  may  even  be  dis- 
continuous; but  as  long  as  Memory  bridges  the  intervals  we  get 
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the  sense  of  continuity  of  life  or  personality.*  Supposing  a  body 
of  memories — of  life  say  in  some  village  of  ancient  Egypt — sud- 
denly opened  up  in  one's  mind,  as  vivid  and  consistent  and  en- 
during as  one's  ordinary  memory  of  childhood  days,  it  would  be 
natural  to  conclude  that  one  really  had  pre-existed  in  that  village; 
it  would  be  difficult  not  to  make  that  inference.  And  similarly 
if  at  some  future  time,  and  in  far  other  than  our  present  sur- 
roundings, the  memory  of  this  one's  earth-life  should  emerge 
again,  vivid  and  personal  as  now,  the  being  thus  having  that 
memory  would,  we  suppose,  conclude  that  he  had  once  lived  this 
life  here  on  earth. 

Thus  Memory  would  be  the  arbiter  of  survival  and  of  the 
continuity  (on  the  whole)  of  consciousness.  Frederick  Myers, 
indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  define  consciousness  as  that  which  is 
'^  potentially  memorable  " — thus  suggesting  that  memory  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  any  psychic  state  to  which  we  can 
venture  to  give  the  name  of  consciousness. 

It  may  indeed  seem  precarious  to  rest  our  test  of  survival  on 
so  notoriously  fallible,  and  even  at  times  fallacious,  a  thing  as 
memory;  but  one  does  not  see  that  there  is  anything  better,  or 
that  there  is  any  alternativ^e !  The  memory  may  not  be  con- 
tinuously enduring  and  operative;  but  if  at  any  future  time  one 
should  be  persuaded  of  having  survived  from  this  present  life, 
it  must,  one  would  say,  be  by  memory  in  some  form  or  other, 
of  this  present  life.  And  it  must  be  remarked  that  though  mem- 
ory is  fitful  and  fallible,  these  epithets  apply  mainly  to  the  supra- 
liminal memory,  to  that  superficial  memory  which  we  make  use 
of  by  conscious  effort,  and  which  often  fails  us  in  the  moment  of 
need.  Deep  below  this  we  dimly  perceive,  and  daily  are  becom- 
ing more  persuaded  of,  the  existence  of  vast  and  permanent  but 
latent  stores,  which  from  time  to  time  emerge  into  manifestation; 
and  more  and  more  our  psychologists  are  inclining  to  think  that 
the  supraliminal  self  gains  its  memories  by  tapping  these  stores, 

*  It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  our  ordinary  consciousness  is  discon- 
tinuous, even  down  to  its  minutest  elements,  and  that  it  is  only  made  up  of 
successive  and  separate  sensations  which,  as  in  a  cinematograph,  follow  each 
other  with  lightning  speed.  But  even  this  almost  compels  us  to  the  assumption 
of  another  and  profounder  and  more  continuous  consciousness  beneath,  which 
is  the  means  of  the  synthesis  and  comparison  of  these  sensations. 
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and  that  its  lapses  and  oblivions  are  more  due  to  failure  In  the 
tapping  process  than  to  any  failure  of  the  memory  stores  them- 
selves. Indeed  not  a  few  psychologists  are  now  asking  whether 
it  Is  not  likely  that  every  psychic  experience  carries  memory  with 
It,  and  so  Is  preserved  In  the  great  storehouse. 

I  have  already,  in  a  previous  essay,*  spoken  of  the  so-called 
subliminal  self  as,  among  other  things,  a  wonderful  storehouse 
of  memory;  and  I  propose  now  to  occupy  a  few  pages  with  the 
more  detailed  consideration  of  the  nature  of  that  self;  because, 
as  we  are  discussing  the  question  of  survival,  our  discussion,  as 
I  have  just  said,  ought  obviously  to  include  the  under  as  well  as 
the  upper  strata  of  consciousness.  We  cannot  very  well  confine 
our  meaning  and  our  inquiry  to  the  little  brain-self  only,  and 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  great  self  of  the  emotions  and  im- 
pulses— of  genius,  love,  enthusiasm,  and  so  forth.  No,  we  must 
include  both — the  more  intimate,  though  more  hidden,  self,  as 
well  as  the  self  of  the  fagade  and  the  front  window. 

This  hidden  self  is  indeed  an  astounding  thing,  whose  extent 
and  complexity  grows  upon  us  as  investigation  proceeds.  For 
when  the  term  "  subliminal  "  was  first  used  It  had  apparently  a 
fairly  simple  connotation — as  of  some  one  obscure  and  un- 
explored chamber  of  the  mind;  but  now,  instead  of  a  single 
chamber,  it  would  seem  rather  some  vast  house  or  pal- 
ace at  whose  door  we  stand,  with  many  chambers  and  corridors — 
some  dark  and  underground,  some  spacious  and  well  lighted  and 
furnished,  some  lofty  with  extensive  outlook  and  open  to  the 
sky;  and  the  modern  psychologists  are  puzzling  themselves  to 
find  suitable  names  for  all  these  new  domains — which  indeed 
they  cannot  satisfactorily  do,  seeing  they  know  so  little  of  their 
geography! 

I  can  only  attempt  here — very  roughly  I  am  afraid,  and  un- 
systematlcally — to  point  out  some  of  the  properties  and  quali- 
ties of  the  underlying  or  hidden  or  subconscious  self — whichever 
term  we  may  like  to  use.  In  the  first  place,  its  memory  appears 
to  be  little  short  of  perfect,  and  at  any  rate  to  our  ordinary  in- 
telligence and  estimate,  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  When  a 
servant  girl,  v/ho  can  neither  read  nor  write,  reproduces,  in  her 

*  See  ThQ  Drama  of  Love  and  Death,  chap.  vii. 
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wandering  speech  during  a  nervous  fever,  whole  sentences  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  which  she  could  not  possibly  under- 
stand, and  which  had  only  fallen  quite  casually  on  her  ears  years 
before  from  the  lips  of  an  old  scholar  (who  used  to  recite  pas- 
sages to  himself  as  he  walked  up  and  down  a  room  adjoining 
the  kitchen  in  which  the  girl  at  that  time  worked  *)  ;  we  per- 
ceive that  the  under  or  latent  memory  may  catch  and  retain  for 
a  lengthy  period,  and  with  strange  accuracy,  the  most  fleeting 
and  apparently  superficial  impressions.  When  Dr.  Milne  Bram- 
well  instructs  a  hypnotized  subject  to  make  a  cross  on  a  bit  of 
paper  exactly  20,180  minutes  after  the  giving  of  the  order;  and 
the  patient,  having  of  course  emerged  from  the  hypnotic  sleep, 
and  gone  about  her  daily  work,  and  having  no  conscious  remem- 
brance of  the  command,  does  nevertheless  at  the  expiration  of 
the  stated  number  of  days  and  minutes  take  a  piece  of  paper  and 
make  the  said  cross  upon  It,-f  we  can  only  marvel  both  at  the 
persistence  and  accuracy  of  memory  which  the  subliminal  being 
displays,  and  at  the  strict  command  which  this  being  may  exer- 
cise in  its  silent  way  over  the  actions  of  the  supraliminal  self. 
When  we  are  repeatedly  told  that  in  the  moment  of  drowning, 
people  remember  every  action  and  event  of  their  past  life, 
though  we  may  doubt  the  exact  force  of  the  word  "every,"  we 
cannot  but  be  convinced  that  an  enormous  and  astounding  re- 
surgence of  memory  does  take  place,  and  we  cannot  but  sus- 
pect that  the  memorization  Is  somehow  on  a  different  plane  of 
consciousness  from  the  usual  one,  being  simultaneous  and  in  mass 
Instead  of  linear  and  successive.  Or  when,  again,  a  "  calculating 
boy  "  or  prodigy  of  quite  tender  years  on  being  asked  to  find 
the  cube-root  of  31,855,013  instantly  says  317,  or  being  given 
the  number  17,861  Immediately  remarks  that  It  consists  of  the 
factors  337  X  53?  we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  supposi- 
tions, either  that  the  boy's  subconscious  self  works  out  these 
sums  with  a  perfectly  amazing  rapidity,  or  that  it  has  access  to 
stores  of  memory  and  knowledge  quite  beyond  the  experience  of 

*  This  well-known  case,  given  by  Coleridge  in  his  Biographia  Literaria,  is 
amply  confirmed  by  scores  of  similar  cases  which  have  been  carefully  examined 
into  and  described  by  modern  research. 

t  See  Proceedings  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  1T6-203;  quoted  by  Frederick  Myers, 
Human  Personality,  ch.  v, 
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the  life-time  concerned.  In  all  these  cases,  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  others  which  have  been  observed,  the  memory  of 
the  subliminal  self — whether  manifested  through  hypnotism,  or 
in  sleep  or  dreams,  or  in  other  ways — seems  to  exceed  in  range 
and  richness,  as  well  as  in  rapidity,  the  memory  of  the  supra- 
liminal self;  and  indeed  Myers  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
deeper  down  one  penetrates  below  the  supraliminal,  the  more 
perfect  is  the  remembrance :  that,  in  cases  where  one  can  reach 
various  planes  of  memory  in  the  same  subject,  "  it  is  the  mem- 
ory furthest  from  waking  life  whose  span  Is  the  widest,  whose 
grasp  of  the  organism's  unstored  impressions  Is  the  most  pro- 
found." *  This  is,  I  think,  a  very  Important  conclusion,  and  one 
to  which  we  may  recur  later. 

But  the  hidden  being  within  us  does  not  show  this  extraordi- 
nary command  of  mental  processes  merely  in  technical  matters. 
Its  powers  extend  far  deeper,  into  such  regions  as  those  of  genius 
and  prophecy.  The  wonderful  flashes  of  Intuition,  the  complex 
combinations  of  ideas,  which  at  times  leap  fully  formed  and 
with  a  kind  of  authority  into  the  field  of  man's  waking  conscious- 
ness, obviously  proceed  from  a  deep  intelligence  of  some  kind, 
lying  below,  and  are  the  product  of  an  Immensely  extended  and 
rapid  survey  of  things,  brought  to  a  sudden  focus.  They  yield 
us  the  finest  flowers  of  art;  and  some  at  any  rate  of  the  most 
remarkable  Instances  of  prediction.  For  though  there  may  be 
— and  probably  Is — a  purely  clairvoyant  prophetic  gift,  freed  as 
it  were  from  the  obscuration  of  time,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  much  or  most  of  prophecy  is  simply  very  swift  and  conclu- 
sive  Inference   derived   from  very   extensive   observation. 

These  flashes  and  inspirations  are  clearly  not  the  product  of 
the  conscious  brain;  they  are  felt  by  the  latter  to  come  from 
beyond  It.  They  are,  in  the  language  of  Myers,  "  uprushes  from 
the  subliminal  self."  And  even  beyond  them  there  are  things 
which  come  from  the  same  source — there  are  splendid  enthusi- 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  100.  De  Quince  J,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  a  well-known  pas- 
sage of  his  Confessions,  says: — "Of  this  at  least  I  feel  assured,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  forgetting  possible  to  the  mind;  a  thousand  accidents  may  and  will 
interpose  a  veil  between  our  present  consciousness  and  the  secret  inscriptions  on 
the  mind;  accidents  of  the  same  sort  will  also  rend  away  this  veil;  but  alike, 
whether  veiled  or  unveiled,  the  inscription  remains  forever." 
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asms,  and  overwhelming  impulses  of  self-sacrifice,  as  well  as  mad 
and  daemonic  passions. 

Yet  again,  it  is  not  merely  command  of  mental  processes  that 
the  subconscious  being  displays,  but  of  the  bodily  powers  and 
processes  too.  Intelligent  itself  to  the  marvellous  degrees  al- 
ready indicated,  it  Is  evident  also  that  its  intelligence  penetrates 
and  ordains  the  whole  body.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  stig- 
mata of  the  Crucifixion  appearing  on  the  hands  and  feet  of  some 
religious  devotee,  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Louise  Lateau. 
Dr.  Briggs  of  Lima  once  told  a  hypnotized  patient  that  "  a  red 
cross  would  appear  on  her  chest  every  Friday  during  a  period 
of  four  months  " — and  obediently  the  mark  appeared.*  A 
whisper  In  such  cases  Is  often  sufficient;  and  the  latent  power 
swiftly  but  effectually  modifies  all  the  complex  activities  and 
functions  of  the  organism  to  produce  the  desired  result.  What 
an  extraordinary  combination  of  elaborate  intelligence  and  de- 
tailed organizing  power  must  here  be  at  work!  And  the  same 
in  the  quite  common  yet  very  remarkable  cases  of  mental  heal- 
ing, with  which  we  are  all  now  familiar. 

Sometimes  again — quite  apart  from  any  oral  suggestion  or 
apparent  outside  influence — we  find  the  subjective  being  taking 
most  decisive  command  of  a  person's  faculties  and  actions.  7  his 
happens,  for  Instance,  In  somnambulism,  when  the  sleep-walker 
perhaps  passes  along  the  narrow  and  perilous  ridge  of  a  roof 
or  wall  with  perfect  balance  and  sureness  of  foot — adjusting  a 
hundred  muscles  In  the  most  delicate  way,  and  yet  with  total  un- 
consciousness as  far  as  the  supraliminal  self  Is  concerned.  Or 
it  happens  sometimes — even  more  remarkably — to  people  In  lull 
possession  of  their  waking  faculties,  at  some  moment  when  ex- 
treme danger  threatens  to  overwhelm  them.  John  Muir,  in  his 
The  Mountains  of  California,  describes  how  when  scaling  the 
very  precipitous  face  of  a  cliff  he  found  himself  completely  baf- 
fled, at  a  great  height  from  the  ground,  and  unable  to  proceed 
either  up  or  down.  He  was  seized  with  panic  and  a  trembling 
in  every  limb,  and  was  on  the  point  of  falling,  when  suddenly  a 
perfect  calm  and  assurance  took  possession  of  him,  and  some- 
how— he  never  quite  knew  how — with  an  astonishing  agility  and 

*  See    Journal    S.    P.    R.,    vol.    iii.,    p.    100. 
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sure-footedness  he  completed  the  ascent,  and  was  saved.  "  I 
seemed  suddenly  to  become  possessed  of  a  new  sense.  The 
other  self — bygone  experiences,  instinct  or  guardian  angel — call 
it  what  you  will — came  forward  and  assumed  control.  My 
trembling  muscles  became  firm  again,  every  rift  and  flaw  in  the 
rock  was  seen  as  through  a  microscope,  and  my  limbs  moved 
with  a  positiveness  and  precision  with  which  I  seemed  to  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do.  Had  I  been  borne  aloft  upon  wings,  my 
deliverance  could  not  have  been  more  complete." 

Maeterlinck,  in  his  chapter  on  "  The  Psychology  of  Acci- 
dent "  (in  Life  and  Flowers),  describes  how,  in  the  nerve-com- 
motion of  danger.  Instinct,  "  a  rugged,  brutal,  naked,  muscular 
figure,"  rushes  to  the  rescue.  *'  With  a  glance  that  is  surer  and 
swifter  than  the  onrush  of  the  peril,  it  takes  in  the  situation,  then 
and  there  unravels  all  its  details,  issues  and  possibilities,  and  in 
a  trice  affords  a  magnificent,  an  unforgettable  spectacle  of 
strength,  courage,  precision,  and  will,  in  which  unconquered  life 
flies  at  the  throat  of  death."  And  similar  instances — of  instinct- 
ive presence  of  mind,  and  an  almost  miraculous  development  of 
faculty  in  extreme  danger — are  within  the  knowledge  of  most 
people.  The  subliminal  being  steps  in  quite  decisively,  and  the 
ordinary  conscious  mind  feels  that  another  power  is  taking  over 
the  reins. 

But  there  is  another  faculty  of  the  subjacent  self  which  must 
not  be  passed  over,  and  which  is  very  important — I  mean  the 
image-forming  power.  This  is  one  of  the  prime  faculties  of  all 
intelligent  beings,  lying  at  the  very  root  of  creation;  and  it  Is 
a  faculty  possessed  to  an  extreme  and  impressive  degree  by  the 
self  "  behind  the  scenes."  I  have  discussed  this  subject  gener- 
ally at  some  length  in  my  book  The  Art  of  Creation,  and  need 
not  repeat  the  matter  here,  except  to  allude  to  a  few  points.  The 
Image-forming  faculty  is  a  natural  attribute  of  the  conscious 
mind,  in  all  perhaps  but  the  lowest  grades  of  evolution;  at  any 
rate  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  mind  at  all  like  ours  without  this 
faculty, — which  is  most  active  when  the  mind  is  with- 
drawn Into  itself,  in  quietude.  In  his  study  or  when  burning 
the  midnight  oil  the  writer's  brain  teems,  or  is  supposed  to  teem, 
with  Images !     But  in  sleep  the  image-forming  activity  is  even 
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greater.  It  then  shows  itself  in  the  subconscious  mind,  in  the 
world  of  dreams,  whose  bodiless  creations  are  more  vivid  and 
energetic  than  those  of  our  waking  hours,  and  have  a  strange 
sense  of  reality  about  them.  But  again,  in  the  deeper  sleep  of 
trance  still  more  vivid  images  are  produced.  A  young  student 
hypnotized  imagines  himself  to  be  Napoleon,  then  to  be  Gari- 
baldi, then  to  be  an  old  woman  of  ninety,  than  to  be  a  mere  child. 
He  acts  the  parts  of  these  characters,  imitates  their  handwriting, 
their  voices,  issues  proclamations  to  his  soldiers  in  the  name  of 
the  first  two,  assumes  the  shaky  penmanship  of  childhood  and  of 
old  age;  and  all  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour  or  so.*  The  images 
thus  formed  in  the  deep  trance  of  the  young  man  are  so  vivid, 
so  powerful,  so  dramatic,  that  they  take  possession  of  the  or- 
ganism and  compel  it  to  become  the  means  of  their  manifestation. 
In  mediumistic  trance  the  same  thing  happens.  There  may  be 
suggestion  from  outside,  or  there  may  not,  but  in  the  depth  of 
the  medium's  mind  images  are  formed  which  speak  and  act 
through  the  entranced  person,  making  use  in  doing  so  of  the  mar- 
vellous stores  of  memory  and  knowledge  which  the  inner  mind 
has  at  command,  and  sorely  puzzling  the  spectators  at  times, 
as  to  whether  the  performance  is  merely  histrionic  or  whether 
by  chance  it  indicates  a  bona  fide  communication  from  the  dead. 
This  energetic  dramatic  quality  of  the  image-forming  faculty 
is  tremendously  important.  It  has  not  been  enough  insisted 
upon;  and  it  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 
It  is,  as  I  say,  a  root-property  of  creation.  It  is  seen  every- 
where in  the  healthy  activity  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  delight 
in  romance  and  imagination,  in  the  play  of  children,  the  stage, 
literature,  art,  scientific  invention — the  sheer  joy  of  creation, 
going  on  everywhere  and  always.  Lay  the  conscious  and  con- 
trolling and  selective  power  of  the  upper  mind  at  rest,  in  the 
trance-condition,  and  you  have  in  the  deeps  of  the  subliminal 
self  this  primal  creative  power  exposed.  Offer  to  it  the  lightest 
suggestion,  and  there  springs  forth  from  that  abyss  a  figure  cor- 
responding, or  a  dozen  figures,  or  a  whole  procession!  The 
mere  delight  of  creation  calls  rhem  forth.  Could  anything  be 
more  wonderful? 

*  See  Lombroso,  Fenomeni  ipnofici  ^  spiritici,  pp.  28-31. 
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Some  people  seem  to  be  quite  shocked  at  the  idea  that  this 
subliminal  mind,  or  whatever  it  is  that  possesses  these  mar- 
vellous powers,  should  act  these  parts,  and  lend  itself  to  unsub- 
stantial and  quasi-fraudulent  representations.  But  why  accuse 
of  deception?  It  is  a  game — the  great  game  we  are  all  of  us 
playing — the  whole  Creation  romancing  away;  with  endless  in- 
exhaustible fertility  throwing  out  images,  ideas,  new  shapes  and 
forms  forever.  Those  forms  which  hold  their  own,  which  sub- 
stantiate themselves,  which  fill  a  place,  fulfil  a  need — they  win 
their  way  into  the  actual  world  and  become  the  originals  of  the 
plants,  the  animals,  human  beings,  works  of  art,  and  so  forth, 
which  we  know.  Those  which  cannot  hold  their  own  pass  back 
again  into  the  unseen.  In  the  far  depths  of  the  entranced  me- 
dium's mind  we  see  this  abysmal  process  going  on — this  fountain- 
like production  of  images  taking  place — the  very  beginnings  of 
creation.  It  is  the  sheer  joy  of  manifestation.  As  one  gives  a 
musician  a  mere  hint  or  clue — a  theme  of  three  or  four  notes — 
and  immediately  he  improvises  a  spirited  piece  of  music;  so  is  it 
with  the  hypnotized  person  or  with  the  medium.  One  gives  him 
a  suggestion  and  he  immediately  creates  the  figures  according. 
And  so  it  is  for  us,  to  direct  this  wonderful  power,  even  in  our- 
selves— not  to  call  it  fraudulent,  but  to  make  use  of  it  for  splen- 
did ends. 

Doubtless  it  can  be  used  for  unworthy  ends.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  mediumistic  person,  finding  this  wonderful 
dramatic  and  creative  faculty  within  himself  or  herself,  is  some- 
times tempted  to  turn  it  to  personal  advantage;  and  succumbs 
to  the  temptation.  The  dramatic  habit  catches  hold  of  the  wak- 
ing self,  and  renders  the  person  tricky  and  unreliable.*  But 
below  it  all  is  creation,  and  the  instinct  of  creation — the  power 
that  gives  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation,  the  genius  of  the 
dramatist,  of  the  artist,  of  the  inventor,  and  the  very  source  of 
the  visible  and  tangible  world. 

For  from  the  under-self — as  exposed  in  the  state  of  trance, 

*  This  was  no  doubt,  for  instance,  the  case  with  Eusapia  Paladino— as  ad- 
mitted by  her  warmest  supporters.  But  it  does  not  contravene  the  fact,  proved 
by  most  abundant  evidence  and  experiment,  of  the  astounding  physical  phe- 
nomena which  from  her  early  childhood  accompanied  her,  and  in  some  strange 
way  exhaled  from  her. 
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or  in  extreme  languor  and  exhaustion  of  the  body,  or  in  the  mo- 
ment of  death,  or  in  dreams,  or  even  in  profound  reverie — pro- 
ceed   (strange  as  it  may  seem)    voices  and  visions  and  forms, 
things  audible  and  visible  and  tangible,  things  anyhow  which  are 
competent  to  impress  the  senses  of  spectators  so  vividly  as  to  be, 
for  the  moment,  indistinguishable  from  the  phenomena,  audible, 
visible  and  tangible,  of  our  actual  world,     i^mazing  as  are  the 
materializations  connected  with  mediums — the  figures  which  ap- 
pear, which  speak,  which  touch  and  are  touched,  the  faces,  the 
supernumerary  feet  and  hands,  the  sounds,  the  lights,  the  move- 
ments of  objects — all  in  some  way  connected  with  the  medium's 
presence — these   phenomena    are   now   far  too  well   established 
and  confirmed  by  careful  and  scientific  observation  to  admit  (in 
the  mass)    of  any  reasonable  doubt.*     And  similarly  with  the 
wraiths,  or  phantoms  which  are  projected  from  dying  or  lately 
dead  persons,   the   evidence    for   them   in   general   is   much  too 
abundant  and  well  attested  to  allow  of  disbelief.     What  an  ex- 
traordinary story,  for  instance,  is  that  given  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
in  his  Survival  of  Alan   (p.   loi) — of  a  workman  who,  having 
drunk  poison  by  mistake,  appeared  in  the  moment  of  death,  with 
blue  and  blotched  face,  to  his  employer,  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
attached,  and  told  him  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  rumor  that  he 
(the  workman)   had  committed  suicide!     Yet  the  story  is  fully 
and  authoritatively  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  vol.  iii.  p.  97,  and  cannot  well  be  set  aside. 
But  if  such  things  happen  in  the  hour  of  death,  so  do  they  also 
happen  in  the  dream-state.     The  dreamer  has  a  vivid  dream  of 

*  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  read  slowly  and  in  detail  such  works  as 
A.  R.  Wallace's  Miracles  and  Modem  Spiritualism,  William  Crookes'  Researches 
into  Spiritualisvi,  C.  Lombroso's  Fenomeni  ipnotici  ^  spiritici,  and  to  note  the 
care  and  exactness  with  which  in  each  case  experiments  were  conducted,  tests 
devised,  and  results  recorded,  without  being  persuaded  that  in  the  mass  the  con- 
clusions (confirmed  in  the  first  two  instances  by  the  authors  themselves  after  an 
interval  of  twenty  or  thirty  years)  are  correct.  vMready  a  long  list  of  scientific 
and  responsible  men,  like  Charles  Richet  (professor  of  physiology  at  Paris),  Ca- 
millc  Flammarion  (the  well-known  astronomer),  Professor  ZoUner  of  the  Ob- 
servatory at  I^ipzig,  C.  F.  Varley,  the  electrician.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  of  Birming- 
ham, have  made  important  contributions  to  the  evidence;  while  otliers,  like 
Professor  De  Morgan  the  mathematician.  Professor  Challis  the  astronomer,  Ser- 
geant Cox  the  lawyer,  and  Professor  William  James  the  psychologist,  have  sig- 
nified their  general  adhesion. 
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visiting  a  certain  person,  and  is  accordingly  and  at  that  time  seen 
by  that  person.  And  in  the  state  of  reverie  the  same.  It  is 
at  times  sufficient  to  think  profoundly  of  anyone,  or  to  let  one's 
inner  self  go  out  toward  that  person,  in  order  to  cause  an  image 
of  one's  self  to  be  seen  by  him. 

It  will  of  course  be  said,  and  often  Is  said,  that  those  phe- 
nomena are  only  hallucinations,  and  have  no  objective  existence. 
But  the  sufficient  ansvv^er  to  that  Is  that  the  things  also  of  our 
actual  world  are  hallucinations  In  their  degree,  and  certainly  have 
no  full  objective  existence.  The  daffodil  In  my  garden  Is  an 
hallucination  In  that  degree  that,  with  the  smallest  transposition 
of  my  senses,  its  color,  its  scent,  and  even  its  form  might  be 
quite  altered.  What  we  call  its  objectivity  rests  on  the  perma- 
nence of  its  relations — on  Its  continued  appearance  In  one  spot, 
its  visibility  to  different  people  at  one  time,  or  to  one  person  at 
different  times,  and  so  forth.  But  If  that  Is  the  definition  of  ob- 
jectivity. It  is  obvious  that  the  forms  which  have  been  seen  over 
and  over  again,  and  under  strict  test-conditions,  in  connection 
with  certain  mediums,  have  had  in  their  degree  an  objective  ex- 
istence. 

In  America,  in  connection  with  Kate  Fox  (one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  spontaneous  and  natural  of  modern  mediums),  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Livermore — a  business  man  of  New  York — came  into 
communication  as  It  seemed  with  his  deceased  wife.  She  ap- 
peared to  him — not  In  one  house  only,  but  in  several  houses — 
over  and  over  again;  sometimes  only  the  head,  sometimes  the 
whole  figure;  her  appearance  was  accompanied  by  inexplicable 
sounds  and  lights;  she  communicated  sometimes  by  raps,  some- 
times by  visibly  writing  on  blank  cards  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  these  phenomena  extended  over  a  period  of  six  years 
and  388  recorded  sittings,  and  at  many  of  the  sittings  were  cor- 
roborated by  Independent  witnesses.*  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
hallucinations  or  deceit  maintained  under  such  circumstances. 

In  England  (in  connection  with  the  medium  Florence  Cook) 
the  figure  "  Katie  King  "  appeared  to  Sir  William  Crookes  a 
great  number  of  times  during  three  years  (1881-84)  ^^^  was 
studied  by  him  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Varley,  F.R.S.,  with  the  greatest 

*Sec  R.  Dale  Owen,  The  Debatable  Land  (1871),  pp.  385-400. 
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scientific  care.  Her  apparition  often  spoke  to  those  present,  was 
touched  by,  and  touched  them,  wrote,  or  played  with  the  chil- 
dren. It  often  came  outside  the  cabinet,  and  three  times  was 
seen  by  those  present  simultaneously  with,  and  by  the  side  of, 
the  entranced  medium.  The  figure  was  taller  than  the  medium 
and  different  in  feature;  Crookes  observed  its  pulse  and  found  it 
making  75  beats  a  minute  to  the  medium's  90. 

Professor  Richet,  the  French  scientist,  examined  with  great 
care  the  phantasm  "  Beni  Boa,"  which  appeared  to  him  some 
twenty  times  in  connection  with  the  Algerian  medium  Aisha;  he 
obtained  several  photographs  of  it,  and  observed  its  pulse,  its 
respiration,  and  so  forth.  Lombroso,  the  author  of  many  sci- 
entific works,  and  a  man  who  to  begin  with  was  a  complete  scep- 
tic on  these  matters,  assures  us  that  at  the  sittings  of  Eusapia 
Paladino  he  saw  his  own  mother  (long  dead)  a  great  number  of 
times,  and  that  she  repeatedly  kissed  him.  In  connection  with 
Mme.  d'Esperance  the  girlish  figure  of  "  Yolanda  "  appeared 
and  disappeared  very  frequently  during  a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  was  well  known  to  frequenters  of  her  circle;  and  in  1896 
a  committee  formed  by  some  twenty-five  high  officials  and  well- 
known  persons  in  Norway  publicly  attested  the  repeated  appear- 
ance at  her  seances  of  a  very  beautiful  female  figure  who  glided 
among  the  sitters,  grasped  their  hands,  gave  them  messages,  and 
so  forth,  and  disappeared  before  their  eyes  in  a  misty  cloud. 
Such  evidence  of  the  objectivity  of  seance  figures  could  be  rather 
indefinitely  multiplied.  But  the  same  may  be  said,  though  per- 
haps less  conclusively,  of  various  ghosts  and  other  manifesta- 
tions, whose  relations  to  certain  persons  or  places  or  houses 
seem  quite  definite  and  well  established — and  not  unfrequently 
steadily  recurrent  under  the  same  conditions. 

Without  going  into  the  vexed  question  of  whether  these  and 
similar  manifestations  are  merely  products  or  inventions  of  the 
trance-mind  of  the  medium  or  other  person  concerned,  or 
whether  some  at  least  of  them  are  the  work  or  evidence  of  sep- 
arate "  spirits  " — leaving  that  question  open  for  the  present — 
we  may  still  say  that  all  these  things  are  actual  creations — cre- 
ations of  the  hidden  self  of  Man  in  some  form  or  other;  not  so 
assured,    certainly,    and    not   so   permanent    as   the   well-known 
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shapes  of  outer  nature;  abortive  creations,  if  you  like,  which 
come  a  little  way  forward  into  manifestation,  and  then  retreat 
again;  but  still  creations  in  the  same  sense  as  those  more  es- 
tablished ones;  and  wonderfully  revealing  to  us  the  secret  of 
the  generation  and  birth  of  all  the  visible  world. 

That  we  should  have,  all  of  us,  this  magic  source  somewhere 
buried  within — this  Aladdin's  lamp,  this  vase  of  the  Djinns,  this 
Pandora  box  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good,  is  indeed  astounding; 
and  must  cause  us,  when  we  have  once  fully  realized  the  fact, 
to  envisage  life  quite  differently  from  what  we  have  ever  done 
before.  It  must  cause  us  to  feel  that  our  very  ordinary  and 
daily  self — which  we  know  so  well  (and  which  sometimes  we 
even  get  a  little  tired  of) — is  only  a  fraction,  only  a  flag  and  a 
signal,  of  that  great  Presence  which  we  really  are,  that  great 
Mass-man  who  lies  unexplored  behind  the  very  visible  and  actual. 
Difficult  or  impossible  as  this  being  may  be  to  define,  enormously 
complex  as  it  probably  is,  and  far-reaching,  and  hard  to  gauge, 
yet  w^e  see  that  it  is  there,  undeniably  there — a  being  that  ap- 
parently includes  far  extremes  of  faculty  and  character,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  conscious  self  from  low  to  high  levels,  having 
in  its  range  of  manifestation  the  most  primitive  desires  and  pas- 
sions, and  the  highest  feats  of  intellect  and  enthusiasm ;  and 
while  at  times  capable  of  accepting  the  most  frivolous  sugges- 
tions and  of  behaving  in  a  humorous  or  merely  capricious  and 
Irresponsible  manner,  at  other  times  capable,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  taking  most  serious  command  and  control  of  the  whole  physi- 
cal organism,  and  as  far  as  the  spiritual  organism  is  concerned, 
of  rising  to  the  greatest  heights  of  prophecy  and  inspiration.* 

I  say,  then,  that  we  must  include  in  this  problem  of  survival 
both  the  ordinary  upper  and  conscious  self  and  the  deep-lying 
subjective  and  subconscious  (or  superconscious)  being.  Just  as 
the  organizing  power  of  the  body  includes  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  of  nerves  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great-sympathetic  sys- 
tem on  the  other,  so  the  organism  of  the  soul  includes  the  supra- 

*  With  regard  to  this  question  of  hypnotism  and  crime,  T.  J.  Hudson  says 
{Psychic  Phenomena,  p.  129)  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  persuade  a  hyp- 
notic to  do  what  he  firmly  believes  to  be  wrong.  And  Myers  maintains  that 
whatever  the  subliminal  being  may  be,  it  is  never  malignant.  "  In  dealing  with 
automatic  script,  for  instance,  we  shall  have  to  wonder  whence  come  the  occa- 
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limlnal  and  subliminal  portions.  The  two  must  be  taken  to- 
gether, and  either  alone  could  only  represent  a  fraction  of  the 
real  person.  The  exact  relation  of  these  two  selves  to  each 
other  Is  a  matter  which  can  only  become  clear  with  long  time 
and  study  of  this  difficult  subject.  It  may  be  that  the  subliminal 
self  is  destined  to  become  conscious  in  our  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  It  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  conscious  self 
Is  destined  to  rise  into  the  much  wider  consciousness  of  the  sub- 
jective being.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  suggest  that  the  supra- 
liminal self  is  only  the  front  as  it  were  of  the  great  wave  of  life; 
and  that  the  brain  consciousness  Is  only  a  very  special  instru- 
ment for  dealing  with  the  surroundings  and  conditions  of  our 
terrestrial  existence — an  Instrument  which  will  surrender  much 
of  its  value  at  death  and  on  mergence  with  the  larger  and  dif- 
ferently constituted  consciousness  which  under-runs  and  sus- 
tains it.  That  the  two  selves  are  in  constant  communication  with 
each  other,  and  that  they  are  both  Intelligent  In  some  sense,  is 
obvious  from  the  facts  of  suggestion,  by  which  often  the  lightest 
whisper  so  to  speak  from  the  upper  is  understood  and  attended 
to  by  the  under  self;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  under-self 
communicates  with  the  upper,  sometimes  by  Inner  voices  heard 
and  visions  seen,  sometimes  by  automatic  actions,  as  in  dream- 
or  trance-writing,  sometimes  even  by  sounds  and  apparitions  so 
powerful  as  to  appear  at  least  external. 

So  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  question  of  survival  may  ul- 
timately resolve  itself  very  much  Into  the  question  of  the  more 
complete  and  effectual  understanding  between  these  different  por- 
tions of  the  self.  When  they  come  into  clear  relation  with  each 
other,  when  the  unit-man  and  the  Mass-man  merge  into  a  per- 
fect understanding  and  harmony,  when  they  both  become  con- 
scious of  their  affiliation  to  the  great  Self  of  the  universe,  then 
the  problem  will  be  solved — or  we  may  perhaps  say,  the  prob- 
lem will  cease  to  exist. 

sional  vulgar  jokes  or  silly  mystifications.  We  shall  discuss  whether  they  are  a 
kind  of  dream  of  the  automatist's  own,  or  whether  they  indicate  the  existence  of 
unembodied  intelligences  on  the  level  of  the  dog  or  the  ape.  But,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  all  that  world-old  conception  of  Evil  Spirits,  of  malevolent  ])()wers,  which 
has  been  the  basis  of  so  much  of  actual  devil-worship  and  so  mucii  more  of  vague 
supernatural  fear: — all  this  insensibly  melts  from  the  mind  as  we  study  the  evi- 
dence before  us"  (Op.  cit.  p.  252). 
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Van  Wyck  Brooks 


THERE  are  summer  days  when  the  heart  Is  filled  with  a 
nostalgia  for  it  knows  not  what,  a  dull  anguish  that  is 
made  up  of  little  fragmentary  sensations,  unfinished 
fancies,  the  fragrance  of  memory,  of  love,  and  of  regret.  One 
seems  to  exist  in  sentiments  which  have  not  even  the  vitality  to 
assert  themselves.  Words  the  most  exquisite,  words  which  con- 
tain even  the  most  exquisite  connotations,  are  too  coarse  for 
these  little  flowers  of  the  mind  which  wither  and  die  at  the  in- 
stant of  birth  and  are  too  ephemeral  to  register  their  existence 
in  any  individual  sensation  of  pain.  Without  reaching  anything 
we  seem  to  have  outlived  ourselves,  and  our  thoughts  are  like 
little  shadows  cast  by  vague  desires.  We  are  like  sea-shells  that 
glance  with  sunlight,  but  contain  within  only  the  perpetual  mur- 
mur of  something  unknown,  distant,  and  sombre,  echoes  from  the 
ocean  of  regret. 

That,  or  something  like  that,  seems  to  me  the  note  of  Mau- 
rice de  Guerin. 

Born  in  the  little  chateau  of  La  Cayla  in  the  Cevennes,  he 
represents  in  his  early  surroundings  the  last  attenuated  fragrance 
of  a  feudalism  four  hundred  years  past  its  prime.  His  family, 
famous  in  the  history  of  France  and  the  Church,  had  preserved 
in  poverty  and  solitude  the  gentlest  piety,  the  most  susceptible 
intimacies,  a  fervor  altogether  spiritual.  The  mother's  early 
death  added  sorrow  to  this  household  of  young  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Eugenie,  at  that  time  eleven  years  old  and  five 
years  older  than  Maurice,  instantly  assumed  the  mother's  place 
she  was  to  fill  so  touchingly  and  for  so  many  years. 

The  names  of  Maurice  and  Eugenie  have  grown  together 
like  two  flowers  on  a  single  stem.  She  describes  herself  weep- 
ing over  him  as  Monica  wept  over  Augustine,  and  we  can  under- 
stand him  better  when  we  have  grasped  a  little  of  her  per- 
vasive influence. 

It  was  altogether  devotional,  in  the  Catholic  sense.  She  re- 
creates for  us  in  its  loveliest  form  the  sentiment  of  the  Mater 
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Dolorosa.  *'  I  like  the  month  of  Mary,"  she  writes,  "  and  the 
rest  of  the  pleasant  little  ceremonies  the  Church  allows  and  hal- 
lows— ceremonies  springing  up  at  the  feet  of  faith  like  flowers 
at  the  foot  of  an  oak."  Looking  out  on  the  world,  which  Mau- 
rice as  a  man  is  destined  to  enter,  she  compares  it  to  an  ocean 
covered  with  wrecked  vessels — "  Happy  are  those  who  have  left 
it,  who  on  a  beautiful  day  have  reached  heaven!  "  And  again, 
"  The  bird  seeking  the  branch,  the  bee  the  flower,  the  river  the 
sea,  run  to  their  resting-place.  My  soul,  my  intellect  resembles 
them,  O  my  God!  seeking  its  flower  and  branch.  .  .  .  All  that 
is  in  heaven!  "  She  surrenders  everything,  even  her  talent:  "  I 
have  given  up  writing  poetry  because  I  recognize  that  God  does 
not  ask  it  of  me."  Solitude  has  rendered  her  frail,  sensitive,  and 
almost  clairvoyant.  A  letter  from  the  outside  world  becomes 
with  her  a  capital  event,  sets  her  fancies  fluttering,  stirs  in  her 
the  gayest  and  most  charming  tendernesses.  In  solitude,  she 
says,  "  ideas  come  which  resemble  nothing  in  the  world,  un- 
known, beautiful,  like  flowers  or  mosses."  And  In  the  overflow- 
ing of  this  nature,  deprived  of  maternity,  everything  becomes 
indescribably  childlike,  winning,  wistful;  God  himself  becomes  a 
kind  of  dream-child,  the  Idea  of  which  she  fondles  as  in  Italy  they 
fondle  the  pink,  waxen  Images  of  the  little  Jesus,  only  with  an 
austerer,  more  mystical,  less  ruddy  sentiment. 

The  family  is  very  poor — the  drawing-room  Is  without  a 
mirror,  and  they  gather  In  the  kitchen.  A  touching  hospitality 
prevails  there.  The  little  old  peasant  women  come  to  warm 
themselves  at  the  fire,  chattering  gaily  in  their  patois.  The  cure 
is  a  familiar  friend.  A  child  enters,  unhangs  the  guitar,  and  lis- 
tens to  the  singing  of  the  strings.  Three  leeches  float  In  a  bowl 
on  the  mantelpiece,  the  water  of  which  is  piously  changed  every 
day.  A  dog  Is  welcome,  and  the  question  arises,  whether  Poll- 
dor  is  not  too  lofty  a  name  for  him?   .... 

II 

That  picture  forms  the  setting  of  Maurlce^s  childhood.  On 
the  terrace,  under  the  blossoming  almond-tree  I  see  him  stand- 
ing In  silence,  dreaming,  at  the  hour  of  the  Angelus.     "  I  can- 
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not,"  he  writes  in  his  Journal,  "  repress  my  longing  for  the  sky 
where  I  should  be,  and  which  I  can  reach  only  by  the  oblique  line 
of  the  human  career."  And  in  his  long,  eager  walks,  his  visions 
of  the  desert  and  the  wide  ocean,  he  might  have  said  with 
Shelley : 

**I  love  all  waste 
And  solitary  places  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  all  we  see 
Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be." 

In  his  craving  for  the  infinite,  for  the  liberty  of  nature,  Maurice 
was  not  in  search  of  metamorphoses.  He  had  no  wish  to  be 
anything  other  than  he  was,  but  to  become,  in  himself,  identical 
with  the  universe,  to  float  away  from  the  finite,  not  Into  other 
finite  forms,  but  into  that  which  lies  below  them  all.  How  he 
differs,  for  example,  from  Marie  Bashkirtseff !  Place  side  by 
side  two  utterances,  characteristic  of  each.  "  If  we  could  iden- 
tify ourselves  with  the  spring,"  he  says,  "  force  the  mind  to  the 
point  of  believing  that  it  breathes  in  all  the  life  and  love  that  fer- 
ments in  nature !  to  feel  one's  self  flower,  verdure,  bird,  song, 
freshness,  elasticity,  pleasure,  serenity,  all  at  once !  "  .  .  .  "I 
want,"  said  Marie,  "  to  be  Cassar,  Augustus,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Nero,  Caracalla,  the  Devil,  the  Pope."  Elsewhere  she  adds: 
"  That  is  what  comes  of  being  vulgar  oneself."  Yes,  that  is  the 
difference,  Marie  is  vulgar.  A  creature  herself,  she  is  disap- 
pointed with  herself:  she  perpetually  longs  to  become  other 
creatures.  Her  motive  is  external,  almost  envious,  covetous. 
At  the  bottom  of  her  discontent  lie  selfishness  and  pride.  She  is 
piqued,  but  she  is  not  touched.  It  is  all  the  difference  between 
aspiration  and  ambition.  With  Guerin  it  is  fundamental,  selfless, 
disinterested;  and  his  desire  is  not  to  be  any  other  manifestation 
of  nature,  but  to  be  at  one  with  nature  in  all  her  manifestations. 
This  pantheism  is  of  a  type  peculiarly  Catholic  which  sci- 
ence has  destroyed,  or  rather  transformed.  The  study  of  nature 
has  made  plain  to  us  that  an  all-embracing  order  reigns  in  the 
universe.  We  rest  in  that  conception,  to  which  we  must  needs 
accommodate  our  own  ideas  of  justice,  truth,  and  virtue.  So 
long  as  there  appeared  to  be  something  arbitrary  in  nature  the 
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conception  of  a  universal  order  was  necessarily  factitious.  Be- 
fore we  knew  that  In  the  long  run  virtue  and  all  the  properties 
of  health  prevail  In  the  universe,  men  were  only  able  to  see  that 
they  do  not  prevail,  Immediately,  In  the  world.  And  they  In- 
vented heaven,  the  projection  of  this  Ideal  from  a  world  which 
of  itself  could  not  respond  to  It.  Even  now,  when  we  have  re- 
moved the  supernatural  scaffoldings  of  heaven  and  lowered  that 
glorious  architecture  down  to  the  world,  the  conception  remains 
true  symbolically  which  has  become  untrue  literally.  The  Divine 
Cofnedy  is  not  superseded  by  the  Origin  of  Species,  but  inter- 
preted by  It.  The  "  love  that  moves  the  sun  and  the  other 
stars  "  remains  the  law  of  the  universe.  And  because  we  see 
that  the  instinct  by  which  every  species  perpetuates  Itself  is  the 
fundamental  law,  we  see  Christ  in  a  new  light;  we  understand 
that  love  is  deeper  than  morality,  and  that  our  life  is  dignified 
In  its  Identity  with  the  life  of  trees,  animals,  and  worlds. 

The  celestial  regime  of  the  Catholic  Church  contained  thus 
a  profounder  truth  than  any  which  man  had  been  able  to  reach 
until  science  brought  him  Into  actual,  conscious  touch  with  the 
absolute.  It  propounded  a  conception  of  Infinite  order  In  which 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true  right  themselves  and  as- 
sume their  fundamental  proportions.  I  see  In  the  Protestant 
movement  of  four  centuries  the  struggle  to  attain  science,  the  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  relations  between  the  symbolic  and  the 
actual.  But  as  every  conception  must  be  a  makeshift  which  is 
founded  upon  anything  less  than  absolute  order,  how  can  there 
be  anything  possible  between  pure  symbolism  In  the  Catholic  at- 
titude and  pure  actuality  in  the  scientific  attitude?  Just  there 
lies  the  weakness  of  Protestantism.  There  are  moments  when 
we  turn  fully  and  passionately  to  Rome,  but  at  no  time  do  we 
turn  more  than  half-heartedly  to  Protestantism.  Is  not  this  be- 
cause Rome  entirely  expresses  the  imaginative  mood,  while  Prot- 
estantism only  half  expresses  the  mood  of  actuality  and  is  only 
a  lodging  on  the  way?  Symbolic  or  actual — we  may  have  our 
preference,  but  It  Is  the  extreme  In  any  form  which  wins  our 
suffrage :  that  which  enables  us  to  feel  we  can  reach  out,  reach 
out  even  though  we  may  be  reaching  behind  us,  that  we  shall  not 
continually    hear    the    counsel,    moderation,    moderation.      The 
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universe  has  no  more  to  do  with  moderation  than  it  has  with 
respectablHty. 

No  sooner  do  we  touch  the  infinite  order  than  we  have  an 
exulting  sense  of  freedom.  Think  deeply  of  those  superb  Cath- 
olic symbols,  the  Madonna,  the  tempted  Saint  Anthony,  the 
Dragon-slayer,  wherein  the  human  soul  has  expressed  its  aspira- 
tions and  chagrins,  and  we  understand  how  the  world  has  felt 
the  immense  liberation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  so  rich,  so  hu- 
man, so  inflamed,  so  purgative.  Who  has  not  discovered  in 
himself  a  dragon  and  a  furious  archangel?  What  artist  has  not 
felt  that  he  lived  in  a  Saint  Anthony's  cave :  a  baleful  pageant 
hurrying  by,  monsters  and  imps,  a  voluptuous  courtesan,  toads 
and  hippogriffs  and  seraphic  virgins,  disordered  symbols  of  the 
real  world  seen  through  the  insanity  of  detachment?  Surely  we 
have  a  right  to  form  pictures  of  our  profound  instincts  and,  hav- 
ing done  so,  to  give  them  names !  At  this  discharge  of  our  secret 
broodings  a  blithe  spirit  springs  up  in  us.  Hence  the  gay  Cath- 
olic heart,  the  heart  of  Italy  so  free  and  childlike  in  the  midst  of 
poverty,  disease,  and  old  oppression:  the  songs  of  Petrarch,  the 
pictures  of  Giotto,  the  acts  of  Saint  Francis.  The  essential  idea 
of  the  Catholic  Church  considered  symbolically  is  precisely  that 
of  science.  It  reaches  below  ideas,  personalities,  philosophies, 
regards  the  spirit  as  but  one  of  many  manifestations  and  bases 
Itself,  one  might  almost  say,  upon  the  human  body,  the  nervous 
and  sensory  organs  which  lie  behind  thought  as  they  lie  behind 
action.  It  enthrones  itself  in  those  caverns  where  even  the  most 
exquisite  and  remote  conceptions  of  the  spirit  have  their  origin. 

Ill 

How  natural  it  was  then  for  Guerin  to  have  been  led,  or 
half  led,  into  a  belief  in  his  religious  vocation !  After  a  deep  and 
considerate  study  of  history  and  philosophy  and  after  one  brief, 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  himself  in  journalism,  he  went 
to  La  Chenaie  and  joined  the  group  of  enthusiastic  young  dis- 
ciples gathered  about  the  old  prophet  Lemennais,  not  yet  sep- 
arated from  Rome,  but  already  writing  the  sublime  and  arch- 
heretical  Words  of  a  Believer.    In  this  retreat,  so  quiet,  so  studi- 
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ous,  so  filled  with  noble  and  affectionate  graces,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  how  far  the  object  of  his  longings  was  spirit- 
ual liberty,  the  cultivation  of  the  Inner  life  for  Its  own  sake. 
Let  us  see  how  It  affects  him : 

Good  Friday.  "  There  Is  In  me  I  know  not  what  reprehen- 
sible spirit  which  excites  great  discontent,  and  drives  me,  as  It 
were,  to  rebel  against  all  holy  offices  and  the  collectedness  of 
soul  which  are  the  due  preparation  for  the  great  solemnities  of 
our  faith.  We  have  been  In  special  seclusion  for  two  days  and 
I  have  done  nothing  but  grow  weary,  fretted  with  I  do  not  know 
what  thoughts,  and  even  becoming  Irritated  with  the  customs  of 
the  retreat.  Oh,  how  well  I  recognize  here  the  old  leaven  of 
which  I  have  not  yet  purged  my  soul!  " 

How  gladly  he  passes  to  those  joyous  and  fresh  descriptions 
of  the  visible  world  that  have  so  amply,  so  unexpectedly  to  him, 
justified  his  existence: 

"I  have  visited  our  primroses;  each  was  bearing  Its  little 
burden  of  snow  and  bending  its  head  under  the  weight.  These 
pretty  flowers,  so  richly  colored,  presented  a  charming  effect 
under  their  white  hoods.  I  saw  whole  tufts  of  them  covered 
over  with  a  single  block  of  snow;  all  these  laughing  flowers,  thus 
veiled  and  leaning  one  against  another,  seemed  like  a  group  of 
young  girls  overtaken  by  a  shower  and  getting  to  shelter  under 
a  white  apron." 

Again  and  again  he  returns  to  the  sense  of  unfitness  for 
life,  partly  the  result  of  a  real  malady  so  soon  to  carry  him  away, 
partly  of  a  failure  to  grasp  his  vocation: 

May  26.  "Why  vex  myself  by  Incessantly  asking,  what  shall 
I  make  of  my  life?  I  have  applied  it  to  many  things,  and  it  has 
taken  hold  of  none.  With  an  apparent  fitness  for  work  I  re- 
main in  a  useless  and  passive  attitude,  almost  without  resource." 

Maurice  was  not,  in  fact,  one  of  those  whom  life  Itself  sat- 
isfies, or  of  those  who  through  faith  can  discover  in  life  a  vi- 
carious completeness.  The  answer  to  his  question  would  not 
have  been  so  uncertain  to  one  more  accustomed  to  the  Intel- 
lectual and  material  matters  of  skill,  concentration,  industry, 
more  capable  of  a  noble  compromise.  For  the  truth  Is,  though 
Maurice  had  barely  time  to  guess  it,  he  was  in  search  not  of  the 
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freedom  of  the  spirit,  but  of  art.  After  he  had  left  La  Chenaie 
and  followed  the  suggestion  of  that  ''reprehensible  spirit  "  and 
that  "  old  leaven,"  he  half  discovered  this  fact,  which  in  time 
would  have  cured  his  wavering  melancholy  and  given  him  over 
to  the  difficult  pleasures  of  creation  and  of  sensuous  and  plastic 
forms.  Had  this  not  been  so,  he  could  not  have  given  us  that 
colossal  fragment,  The  Centaur. 

IV 

I  know  no  more  interesting  example  than  Guerin's  Journal 
of  the  struggle  of  the  artistic  impulse  to  assert  itself  in  minds 
naturally  diffuse  and  of  low  vitality.  The  robust  faculty  of  self- 
limitation,  the  power  to  say  No !  to  the  innumerable  conflicting 
intuitions  of  a  sensitive  mind  is  wanting  in  certain  souls  which 
are  neither  conventional  on  the  one  hand  nor  philosophical  on 
the  other.  They  lack  the  vital  force  of  spontaneous  creation.  A 
profound  unhappiness  always  accompanies  in  them  a  sensation 
of  the  beautiful,  the  interesting,  or  the  picturesque.  No  sooner 
are  they  possessed  with  an  idea  than  a  phantom  arises  within 
them.  It  is  the  image  of  this  idea  composed  of  words,  which 
takes  form  in  the  remote  caverns  of  their  heart.  They  can  hear 
the  imprisoned  monster  stirring  far  within.  They  hear  it  ap- 
proaching along  the  passages  that  lead  to  their  upper  conscious- 
ness. It  has  already  become  a  composition  clamoring  for  per- 
mission to  be  born.  .  .  .  Each  day  a  hundred  impressions  empty 
themselves  within,  of  which  only  one  can  promise  a  delivered 
image.  Hence  that  exhilaration  and  that  fatigue  arising  from  a 
never-ending  expectation,  by  which  they  are  like  some  vessel  that 
is  being  perpetually  filled  and  emptied  and  filled  again  and  poured 
out,  all  the  time  growing,  as  it  were,  shabbier  with  use,  use  that 
leaves  it  utterly  passive,  a  thing  played  with  and  tossed  here 
and  there.  The  world  of  realities,  to  most  men  so  friendly  and 
companionable,  is  to  them  like  a  lover  which  enslaves  them  in 
pleasure  and  pain.  In  this  relation,  in  the  midst  of  this  chaotic 
melancholy,  a  fitful  something  asserts  itself,  a  persistent  force 
urges  them  to  revolt,  to  grapple  their  elusive  destiny  and  become 
the  master  of  things. 
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"  My  God,"  cries  Guerin,  "  how  comes  it  that  my  repose  is 
affected  by  what  passes  in  the  air,  and  that  the  peace  of  my  soul 
is  thus  given  over  to  the  caprice  of  the  winds!  "  It  is  as  if, 
when  the  birds  had  given  him  their  song  and  the  flowers  their 
perfume,  when  history  had  offered  him  its  tragedies  and  poetry, 
its  blithe  purgation,  they  had  hesitated  in  the  moment  of  offer- 
ing, discreetly  adding  this  condition : 

"  It  is  not  for  us  to  crown  a  heart  that  nature  has  deprived 
of  its  freedom.  The  great  mother  is  provoked  with  those  re- 
bellious children  whose  individual  consciousness  disturbs  her 
brooding  sleep.  Awake!  Assert  thyself!  but  no  longer  expect 
to  be  perfectly  happy.  Taste  thy  little  freedom  and  therein  dis- 
cover thy  immense  slavery.  Discover  that  he  only  is  truly  free 
who  has  of  his  own  will  chosen  slavery,  and  that  submission  is 
the  price  of  peace.  If,  having  learned  that  lesson,  you  shall  at 
any  time  resign  your  pretensions  and  rejoin  through  sleep  the 
unity  of  the  unconscious  universe,  we  will  come  to  you  then  freely 
and  illuminate  your  slumber  like  beautiful  dreams.  Sounds  and 
colors,  ideas,  thoughts,  and  sentiments,  we  are  the  glad  choir 
of  the  inner  universal  harmony.  We  reward  nobody,  we  ask  no 
reward,  we  exist  as  nature  exists.  Toward  him  who  rebels  we 
are  in  rebellion.  Miserable  estranged  atom,  it  is  not  even  given 
us  to  feel  compassion  for  you.  But  since  we  are  entirely  pas- 
sive we  must  needs  permit  you  to  violate  us  even  where  we  cannot 
give  you  the  sumptuous  pleasure  of  our  consent.  Take  us,  there- 
fore, as  you  can.  Plunge  deeply  into  the  universal  fountain. 
Drag  us  forth,  dripping  with  suggestions  of  the  infinite,  and 
crowd  us  into  your  poems  and  your  pictures.  There  an  image  of 
us  will  remain  to  remind  you  forever  of  our  sublime  essence, 
which  escaped  you  and  which  a  less  presuming  heart  might  have 
possessed." 

So  nature  speaks  to  the  half-artist,  who  is  something  less 
than  man.  But  the  great  mother  does  not  dare  to  chide  the 
robust  soul  which  is  capable,  like  herself,  of  creation. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

WHEN  Colonel  Roosevelt  issued  the  warning  that  no 
Bourbon  was  ever  such  a  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
people  and  of  freedom  as  the  professed  friend  of 
both,  Robespierre,  he  probably  did  not  remember  for  the  mo- 
ment that  he  himself  is  a  professed  friend  of  the  people  and 
of  liberty,  as  he  was  once  a  professed  friend  of  the  President. 


The  Colonel  has  still  many  followers,  who  believe  in  his 
sincerity,  as  in  his  forcefulness  and  ability  to  lead;  but  larger 
numbers  have  been  repelled  by  the  unpleasant  features  of  the 
campaign — far  too  obtrusive  to  be  ignored  or  explained  away. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct  of  the  President's  campaign 
has  not  been  inspiring;  there  has  been  too  much  of  the  machine, 
too  little  of  the  deus  ex  7nachind.  The  average  man  is  begin- 
ning to  come  round,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the  common  sense 
upon  which  Lincoln  relied.  He  distrusts  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
even  if,  avowedly  or  involuntarily,  he  admires  him  as  a  dynamic 
force;  and,  without  the  least  desire  to  imagine  awkward  com- 
plications that  used  to  occur  twenty  centuries  ago,  and  half  a 
century  ago,  but,  of  course,  can  never  occur  again,  he  is  begin- 
ning to  realize,  nevertheless,  that  the  Man  Who  Would  Not 
Be  King,  because  he  is  much  too  big  for  the  position,  m^y  con- 
ceivably consider  himself  too  big  for  any  position  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  offered  to  him  in  a  Republic,  and  so  may  attempt  to 
help  himself.  In  any  event,  it  is  far  from  ludicrous  to  insure 
that  the  egotism,  that  has  already  reached  the  nth  degree  shall 
not  reach  the  Presidential  chair  and  the  dangerous  opportunities 
for  perpetuating  itself, — even  if  the  whole  campaign  is  really 
only  preliminary  manoeuvring,  not  for  the  19 12,  but  for  the  19 16 
nomination.  And  as  Mr.  Taft,  unfortunately,  is  squandering 
his  great  opportunities  by  not  realizing  that  the  chief  duty  of 
a  leader  is  to  lead,  the  average  man  could  be  excused  for  saying 
*'  a  plague  o'  both  your  houses,"  and  turning  his  attention  to  a 
compromise  candidate — preferably  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  notwith- 
standing his  reluctance  to  leave  his  safe  anchorage — who  would 
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restore  some  measure  of  dignity  and  discipline  to  the  divided 

and  disorganized  Republican  party.     In  one  thing,  at  least,  Mr. 

Hughes  could  teach  Colonel  Roosevelt   a   valuable   lesson :  he 

would  not  respond  to  his  country's  call  before  his  country  had 

called  him.     And  he  could  apparently  give  Mr.  Taft  a  lesson 

in  effectiveness. 

*  *  ♦ 

Certainly  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  not  very  happy  or  suc- 
cessful in  his  attempt  to  ridicule  the  suggestion  that  exaggerated 
personal  ambition  might  lead  him  into  dangerous  extremes.  He 
admitted  that,  as  a  class,  the  kings  whom  he  had  met  were  not 
unworthy  of  his  toleration  or  even  affectionate  regard;  but,  lest 
his  royal  and  imperial  friends  should  be  unduly  exalted  by  the 
commendation,  he  hastened  to  qualify  it  by  the  assertion  that 
the  position  of  a  constitutional  sovereign  was  scarcely  a  "  full- 
sized  man's  job."  Shakespeare — whom  it  would  be  wrong  to 
mention  without  the  expressive  "  Bard  of  Avon  "  that  so  greatly 
facilitates  identification — has  given  a  little  publicity  to  the  state- 
ment that  Caesar  "  thrice  refused  a  kingly  crown," — recogniz- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  kingship  was  not  even  then  a  "  full-sized 
man's  job."  Yet  the  Republic  did  not  greatly  flourish  thereafter. 
The  art  of  securing  the  substance  and  relinquishing  the  shadow 
has  generally  been  familiar  to  the  Caesars  of  history. 

No  one  with  a  sense  of  humor  has  hitherto  seriously  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  the  ex-President  proposed  to  discard  his 
laurels  and  assume  the  jewelled  diadem  that  the  Bard  of  Avon 
(Shakespeare)  has  associated  indissolubly  with  insomnia.  The 
anxiety  of  all  too-jealous  guardians  of  liberty  could  have  been 
allowed  to  fade  gently  into  tranquil  quiescence.  However,  Col- 
onel Roosevelt  thought  it  necessary  to  denounce  the  imputation. 
Evidently  it  did  not  seem  to  him  too  incongruous  or  absurd  to 
be  considered.  But  in  settling  the  question — for  the  moment, 
and  for  the  multitude — by  afl^rming  that  he  is  much  too  big  a 
man  to  be  a  mere  king,  the  Colonel  has  unfortunately  drawn 
attention  to  the  obvious  inference  that  he  would  not  refuse  a 
Perpetual  Dictatorship — a  position  without  the  limitations  so 
distasteful  to  a  full-sized  egoist. 
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Now  that  both  poles  have  been  visited,  there  may  be  a  little 
leisure  to  study  the  geography  of  Persia,  while  the  opportunity 

is  still  open. 

*  ♦  * 

A  LEADING  Democratic  newspaper  has  paused  to  notice  what 
is  happening  politically.  It  perceived  something  rotten  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  "  The  Democratic  party  in  New  York  is 
not  a  Democratic  party.  It  is  a  Murphy  party.  The  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  is  not  a  Democratic  State  Committee. 
It  Is  a  JMurphy  Committee.  The  Democratic  machine  is  merely 
an  Instrument  for  recording  Murphy's  imperial  will." 

Of  course.  But  it  is  curious  how  these  little  imperial  Inci- 
dents will  happen  in  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  all  Re- 
publics. There  w^ould  be  no  enduring  abiding  place  for  Tammany 
organizations  in  the  effete  constitutional  governments  of  the  Old 
World.  But  in  this  sweet  land  of  liberty  they  take  root  and 
flourish,  and  we  are  usually  too  polite  to  hurt  any  delicate  sus- 
ceptibilities by  protesting.  Yet  a  little  Vigilance  work  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fourteenth  Street  would  have  a  wonderfully 
salutary  effect. 

Ireland  has  sent  us  millions  of  useful  citizens,  and  thousands 
of  eminent  and  honorable  citizens.  But  we  are  not  in  Ireland's 
debt.  She  has  also  provided  us  with  our  Crokers  and  Murphys. 
It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  whether  Mr.  Murphy  is  con- 
scientiously in  favor  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland;  and,  if  so, 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  extend  the  same  courteous  con- 
sideration to  a  suggestion  of  Home  Rule  for  America?  But 
this  is  preposterous.  With  Colonel  Roosevelt's  Imperial  will 
radiating  from  the  White  House,  and  Mr.  Murphy's  imperial 
wull  radiating  from  the  Wigwam,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  imperial 
freedom  would  surely  be  reached.  Could  government  "  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people  "  go  any  further — in  the 
way  of  parody? 

*  4i  in 

Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst  recently  addressed  a  sig- 
nificant communication  to  Senator  O'Gorman.  It  is  true  that 
the  title  which  he  gave  to  it  concluded  with  a  note  of  interroga- 
tion— Is  the  United  States  for  Sale?    But  there  was  nothing  In- 
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conclusive  or  Indefinite  in  the  statement  itself.  The  United 
States  is  not  for  sale,  if  Mr.  Hearst  may  be  regarded  as  an 
authority,  simply  because  the  country  has  already  been  bought 
and  paid  for.  We  are  no  longer  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  the  United  States  of  Wall  Street — the  of  in  this  case  indi- 
cating possession,  not  extension.  Mr.  Carnegie  may  refrain 
from  further  worrying  about  simplified  spelling;  the  alphabet 
has  already  been  simplified  to  its  extremest  point;  everything 
is  spelt  with  dollars.  Justice,  so  many  dollars;  position  and 
power,  more  dollars;  ideals,  unlimited  dollars;  democracy,  minus 
dollars. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  indictment.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
so  familiar  with  comprehensive  indictments  that  we  ignore  them. 
Even  the  Mississippi  in  flood  would  scarcely  cleanse  our  Augean 
stables.  The  simplest  way  is  to  deny  the  Augean  stables,  or 
leave  them  to  the  unnoticeable  efforts  of  the  muckrakers. 

Mr.  Hearst's  political  career  and  methods  have  not  yet 
brought  him  the  complete  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
has  cried  in  the  wilderness  so  often  and  so  loudly  that  familiarity 
has  developed  a  certain  degree  of  indifference.  Yet  Galilee  may 
produce  one  good  thing,  even  though  Judea  give  the  ultimate 
sanction.  And  there  is  a  remarkable  feature  about  this  new 
utterance.  It  happens  to  be  true.  In  its  references  to  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  not  merely  true;  it  is  amusing, — since  the  subject  could 
scarcely  be  taken  seriously. 

For  the  Senate,  established  by  our  fathers  to  safeguard  the 
Republic,  maintained  by  our  fathers'  sons  to  shame  the  Republic, 
was  attacked  so  specifically  that  in  any  civilized  country  it  would 
have  been  compelled  to  answer  the  accusation  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  or  pass,  discredited  and  disowned,  from  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  nation.  But  this  is  not  a  civilized  country. 
Why  deny  openly  what  everyone  admits,  privately?  It  is  a 
monetized  country.  The  Senate  will  answer  nothing,  defend 
nothing.  To  whom  shall  it  answer?  Is  it  not  autocratic?  The 
most  egregious  Second  Chamber  ever  evolved  by  "  constitution- 
al "  government;  guided  neither  by  the  traditions  of  noblesse 
oblige  nor  the  finer  traditions  of  true  democracy;  owning  or 
owned  by  the  corporations  and  the  predatory  political  machines: 
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— the  Senate  will  go  securely  on  its  way,  Impervious  to  attack, 
because  Impervious  to  logic  or  justice;  unassailable,  but  not  un- 
salable; blind  to  the  needs,  and  deaf  to  the  voice,  of  the  coun- 
try; but  never  blind  to  Its  self-interest,  or  deaf  to  the  call  of  the 
dollar.     Ave,  Casar!    Those  about  to  buy  salute  thee  I 


By  a  vote  of  222  to  208  the  British  House  of  Commons 
rejected  the  Conciliation  Bill,  which  would  have  enfranchised 
about  1,000,000  women.  A  similar  Bill  passed  Its  second  read- 
ing last  year  by  a  majority  of  255  to  88,  though  no  further 
progress  could  be  made  In  default  of  Government  facilities. 

The  sweeping  reversal  has  been  attributed  entirely  to  the 
recent  campaigns  of  unrestrained  hysteria.  Undoubtedly,  the 
moral  that  was  so  forcibly  pointed  by  the  rioters  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  and  caused  many  members  of  the  House  to  recon- 
sider their  views;  but  truth  Is  truth,  and  should  prevail;  and  so 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Irish  party  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  emphatic  verdict.  If  the  Bill  had  passed  its  second 
reading,  the  Government  was  now  pledged  to  grant  special  fa- 
cilities, and  a  good  deal  of  time  would  have  been  consumed  that 
could  more  profitably,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Nationalists,  be  de- 
voted to  furthering  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  Issue  of  Votes 
for  Women  was  therefore  eliminated  by  the  collective  casting 
vote  that  has  so  often  decided  the  fate  of  English  measures  and 
Ministries.  Now  that  Home  Rule  for  England  would  not  neces- 
sarily mean  petticoat  government,  the  cry  may  perhaps  be  taken 
up  with  some  approach  to  seriousness,  if  not  to  success.  For 
it  is  a  long  time  since  England  has  controlled  her  own  destinies, 

at  home  or  abroad. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Inez  Milholland,  one  of  the  sanest  and  sincerest 
of  feminists,  was  speaking  some  little  time  ago  about  the  Eng- 
lish suffragettes.  She  tried  to  explain  that  they  must  not  be 
judged.  In  the  ordinary  sense,  by  their  actions.  They  were  the 
"  best  bred  body  of  women  in  the  world."  The  campaign  of 
aggression  that  they  had  initiated  was  the  measure,  not  of  their 
mental  littleness  or  poverty  of  resource,  but  of  their  self-sacri- 
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fice,  their  devotion  to  an  inflexible  sense  of  duty.  Abused  by 
their  enemies,  criticised  even  by  their  friends,  they  were  the 
pioneers  of  the  new  age  and  the  new  spirit.  Not  the  least  of 
the  violence  that  they  had  deliberately  employed  was  the  violence 
to  their  own  feelings.  But  they  looked  to  one  divine  event — not 
far  off — for  their  justification. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  the  suffragists  believe  they  are  fighting 
a  just  fight,  in  which  the  end  will  redeem  the  means.  No  one 
will  maintain  that  delicately  nurtured  women  can  find  any  special 
pleasure  in  dragging  policemen  from  their  horses,  or  invading 
once  peaceful  suburbs  with  hammers  and  similar  arguments, 
while  the  tradesmen  stand  at  their  shop-doors  with  poles,  ready 
to  pull  down  the  shutters,  and  the  mass  of  the  populace  has 
the  impression  of  being  in  a  state  of  siege  by  a  self-constituted 
enemy  upon  whom  it  is  impossible  to  retaliate  personally.  It  is 
not  imagined  that  Lady  Constance  Lytton  and  the  other  leaders 
enjoy  their  jail-experiences,  or  that  they  undertake  the  hunger- 
strike  and  bring  unutterable  worry  upon  the  prison-authorities 
through  any  special  fondness  for  starvation,  forcible  feeding, 
and  solitary  confinement.  Every  credit  is  given  to  them  for 
perseverance  and  dauntless  courage.  But  the  opinion  of  the 
world  is  steadily  coming  round  to  the  view  that  the  greatest 
argument  against  votes  for  women  is — the  Suffragettes.  They 
have  made  manifest  in  a  painful  form  the  truth  of  many  of  the 
objections  urged  against  the  political  equality  of  the  sexes.  They 
have  repeatedly  exhibited  the  mob-spirit  in  its  worst  form;  they 
have  adopted,  and  been  proud  of,  unpardonable  vulgarity;  they 
have  shown  an  utter  contempt  for  any  rights  but  those  they  claim 
for  themselves;  n  regrettable  inability  to  understand  any  pos- 
sible side  of  any  argument,  other  than  their  own;  an  unscrupu- 
lousness  in  conducting  their  agitation  that  can  only  be  paralleled 
amongst  the  most  ignorant  rioters  of  other  times;  and  a  constant 
tendency  to  relapse  into  sheerly  hysterical  excitement.  They 
have  insisted  on  measures  that  made  restraint  inevitable,  in  spite 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  authorities;  they  have  been  treated  with 
all  possible  leniency  while  serving  their  sentences,  and  the  only 
coercion  that  was  exercised  was  the  coercion  necessary  to  save 
them,  from  themselves.     But  instead  of  accepting  this  as  an  un- 
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pleasant  but  unavoidable  consequence  of  their  own  conduct,  a 
self-determined  feature  of  the  course  of  action  they  had  adopted, 
they  have  come  from  their  confinement  with  piteous  tales  of 
martyrdom  and  unwarranted  cruelty.  They  refused  to  eat;  and 
they  were  compelled  to  take  nourishment.  What  barbarity! 
They  tore  their  clothing  to  pieces  and  smashed  the  windows  of 
their  cells;  and  the  ordinary  disciplinary  measures  of  the  prison 
were  employed.  What  inconceivable  fiendishness ! — And  so  the 
whole  stupid  business  has  gone  on,  and  the  world  has  been  in- 
vited to  wonder  at  the  heroic  charge  of  the  fair  brigade.  .  .  . 
But  has  not  somebody  blundered? 

A  child,  crying  itself  into  convulsions,  might  resent  the  nec- 
essary remedial  treatment  and  expect  the  universe — or  what- 
ever conception  it  might  have  of  the  universe — to  sympathize 
with  it;  and  the  child  might  have  had  a  legitimate  grievance 
as  the  starting  point  for  its  emotional  paroxysm.  But  no  one 
would  consider  the  convulsions  desirable,  for  the  child's  sake, 
or  for  the  sake  of  argument. 

Miss  Milholland  was  asked,  a  propos  of  the  militant  suf- 
fragettes:   '*  Do  Christ-like  principles  count  at  all  with  them?  " 
She  replied:     "  Nothing  counts  but  votes  for  women."     For- 
tunately, she  added  later:    "There  is  nothing  more  Christ-like 
than  to  make  the  world  happier  for  others  to  live  in." 

The  sex-war — if  war  It  is  to  be — should  be  a  conflict  of  prin- 
ciples, not  of  police;  of  ideals,  not  of  idiocy.  The  women  of 
England  had  to  prove  that  the  order  established  for  centuries 
was  wrong,  that  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  the  political 
equality  of  the  sexes  was  just  and  necessary.  They  have  at- 
tempted to  prove  it  by  adopting  in  its  silliest  form  the  silly 
argument  of  force.  If  this  Is  the  most  valuable  contribution 
they  can  make  to  the  world's  progress,  in  an  age  when  universal 
peace  has  been  discussed  as  a  definite  and  almost  immediate  pos- 
sibility,— a  possibility  that  would  have  been  transformed  into  a 
probability  if  the  United  States  Senate  had  not  adopted  pre- 
cisely the  viewpoint  of  the  militant  suffragettes — they  cannot 
expect  the  continued  assistance  of  those  who  believe  in  freedom 
and  equality,  and  therefore  in  the  right  of  women  to  share  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  political,  as  of  social,  life;  but  who  do 
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not  wish  to  associate  a  cause  that  should  be  essentially  as  Chrlst- 
llke — In  Miss  Mllholland's  sense  of  the  term — as  anything 
human  can  be,  with  the  nonsensical  outbursts  of  the  would-be 
London  Terrorists. 

3|c  :|c  4c 

A  FEW  of  the  suffragists  of  America  have  not  known  quite 
what  to  do  with  regard  to  the  English  excesses,  In  view  of  the 
feeling  of  disgust  generally  aroused;  whether  to  condemn,  tren- 
chantly, or  to  approve, — with  subdued  applause.  Complete  and 
reckless  abandonment  may  be  the  easiest  way;  but  their  own 
inherent  common  sense  will  save  the  vast  majority  of  American 
women  from  Indorsing  mistaken  and  unhappy  methods  that 
would  assuredly — if  they  were  considered  typically  feminine  or 
feminist — settle  the  question  of  Votes  for  Women  very  de- 
cisively, and  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


It  is  not  fair  to  visit  the  sins  of  society  on  the  suffragettes 
and  to  hold  the  militant  leaders  responsible  for  measures  that 
are  merely  rumored.  But  many  supporters  of  the  movement 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  quite  unaware  of  the  extraordi- 
nary degree  to  which  intimidation  has  been  practised  by  the 
women  in  England  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  accept  even 
the  wildest  extremes  as  possible.  One  believer  in  Incendiary  ar- 
guments was  sentenced  at  the  end  of  March  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment in  the  second  division,  for  attempting  to  set  fire  to 
the  General  Post  Office.  As  a  second  division  prisoner  she  will 
have  many  privileges  not  granted  to  the  ordlnar^^  offender, — 
another  example  of  masculine  tyranny.  The  presiding  judge  ex- 
plained that  if  she  had  not  been  In  Indifferent  health  her  sen- 
tence would  have  been  more  severe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
women's  papers  will  protest  against  such  flagrant  vindlctiveness. 

The  British  Museum,  for  some  time  placed  under  special 
restrictions,  has  now  been  closed,  in  fear  of  wanton  damage; 
while  a  recent  report  credited  the  hammer  brigade  with  the  in- 
tention of  invading  the  National  Gallery  and  destroying  the  art 
treasures  of  the  nation.  That  such  measures  were  even  con- 
templated, seems  incredible;  but  that  they  were  seriously  enter- 
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talned  by  the  authorities,  and  precautions  taken,  shows  that  the 
resort  to  sweet  reasonableness  has  gone  about  as  far  as  it  could 

be  stretched. 

*  *  * 

Yet,  though  condemnation  seems  not  merely  just,  but  alto- 
gether necessary,  it  is  just  and  necessary  also,  even  while  con- 
demning, to  try  to  realize  the  conditions  and  to  make  all  due 
allowances.  It  is  true,  to  a  large  extent,  that  In  those  countries 
where  women  have  obtained  political  freedom  without  any  re- 
course to  violence  or  repellent  methods,  they  have  had  the  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  of  the  men.  In  England  the  majority 
of  the  men  have  been  opposed  to  the  movement,  actively  or 
passively.  Some  of  the  more  primitive  have  found  characteristic 
ways  of  expressing  their  disapproval;  and  the  women  have  re- 
taliated with  equally  primitive  tactics.  Yet,  when  all  has  been 
said.  It  does  not  amount  to  exoneration.  And  it  may  fairly  be 
suggested  that  where  women  have  secured  the  vote  with  the 
willing  acquiescence  of  the  men,  it  was  because  they  had  proved 
their  fitness  by  dignity;  not  because  they  were  deemed  capable 

of  proving  their  unfitness — if  need  were — by  their  extravagance. 

*  *  * 

There  were  some  noble  words  spoken  in  the  conclusion  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  speech  at  Carnegie  Hall;  words  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Lincoln  parallels  that  have  so  often  been  insti- 
tuted during  the  present  campaign.  Lincoln  himself  might  have 
spoken  this  peroration,  as  he  would  have  Indorsed  It : — that 
Americans  should  strive  for  social  and  industrial  justice;  that 
to  succeed,  leaders  of  inspired  idealism  were  needed,  able  to 
dream  greatly  and  to  make  their  dreams  come  true,  though  fac- 
ing and  accepting  with  single-heartedness  their  inevitable  destiny, 
to  be  cast  aside  when  the  work  was  done;  that  the  watchword 
must  be  "  spend  and  be  spent";  that  the  cause  was  the  cause 
of  humanity,  and  that  shame  and  disgrace  would  be  the  country's 
portion  if  the  golden  hopes  of  men  were  trailed  In  the  dust,  and 
nothing  were  done  but  to  set  the  greed  of  envy  against  the 
greed  of  arrogance. 

Brave  words,  and  true;  yet  coming  strangely  from  the  man 
who  more  than  any  other  leader  of  public  opinion  fought  reso- 
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lutely  to  kill  the  greatest  movement  of  our  time  and  to  wreck 
those  "  golden  hopes  "  of.  peace  that  less  brilliant  but  more  sin- 
cere men  had  brought  with  patience  almost  to  fruition.  When 
history  is  written,  the  empty  words  and  vain  phrases  of  the 
demagogues  will  find  scant  record:  deeds,  good  and  evil,  will 
be  remembered.  And  no  more  evil  deed  has  been  done  in  our 
generation  than  this  deliberate  pandering  to  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice, in  the  name  of  our  national  "  honor  " ! 


Through  the  initiative  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  a  professor- 
ship has  been  endowed  at  Cambridge  University  to  promote 
the  experimental  study  of  heredity  and  of  development  by  de- 
scent. It  will  be  called  the  Balfour  Professorship  of  Genetics. 
The  extension  of  the  movement  to  our  own  universities  is  very 

desirable. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  day  is  coming  when  the  free  and  independent  American 
citizen  will  be  permitted  to  assume  a  straw  hat;  but  until  the 
fateful  hour  has  struck,  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  would  ven- 
ture, greatly  daring,  to  make  himself  conspicuous  by  making  him- 
self comfortable,  if  the  thermometer  should  by  chance  record 
summer  temperatures  before  it  is  traditionally  authorized  to  do 
so.  A  little  more  laxity  is  now  happily  shown  with  regard  to 
the  abandonment  of  summer  headgear;  but  not  many  men  out 
of  each  hundred  would  violate  the  fixed-date  edict,  even  if  sunny 
skies  should  smile  temptation,  reinforced  by  an  official  "  90°  in 
the  shade."  Of  all  the  little  tyrannies  of  life,  the  tyranny  of  the 
sheep-rule  is  the  most  irritating.  No  silly  self-sufficiency  is  sillier 
than  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  automaton  which  accepts  the  cus- 
tom as  immutably  rooted  in  the  basic  foundation  of  all  things, 
and  smiles  derisively  at  any  human  being  who  happens  to  be 
less  sheep-like. 

The  Pope  has  decided  to  raise  the  age-limit  for  ordination 
to  the  priesthood  from  the  canonical  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight. 
It  is  desired  to  give  ordinands  a  more  thorough  training  in 
philosophy  as  well  as  in  theology,  and  it  is  also  felt  that  at  the 
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maturer  age  a  man  can  better  realize  his  own  intellectual 
position,  so  that  there  will  be  less  danger  of  those  defections 
which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  all  religious  organizations,  and 
also  of  the  mental  disturbance  and  distress  which  so  often  afflict 
the  more  earnest  members  of  a  Church.  It  is  not  the  placid, 
unquestioning,  uninltiative  adherents  of  a  faith  who  are  the  most 
valuable;  but  the  restless,  the  alert:  those  who  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  science  and  modern  thought;  who  will  not  twist 
divergent  facts  Into  line  with  previous  rigid  beliefs,  but  will 
bring  their  theories  into  adjustment  with  sustained  discoveries. 
There  has  been  a  long  antagonism  between  theology  and  biology, 
betw^een  the  science  which  is  knowledge,  and  the  non-science 
which  is  nonsense.  But  it  is  obviously  not  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity that  have  ever  been  endangered  by  the  resistless  inqulsl- 
tlveness  of  science:  it  is  the  accretions  of  falsehood  due  to  human 
fallibility.  As  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  introduced  electricity  in- 
to the  Vatican,  so,  far  and  near,  in  village  and  in  city,  the  work 
of  the  Churches  must  be  electrified,  must  be  brought  into  intimate 
correspondence  with  the  vital  necessities  of  the  people  to-day. 
Not  the  dead  hand,  but  the  quick  brain  and  the  warm  heart  are 
needed.  And  every  movement  must  be  welcomed  that  tends  to 
substitute  intelligent  activity  for  automatic  routine.  The  man 
of  twenty-eight  who  seeks  ordination  and  Is  consecrated  to  his 
life-work,  should  be  wiser  and  surer  than  the  younger  and  un- 
developed man.  The  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  explained  in  his 
Reminiscences  that  he  had  renounced  his  Orders  in  the  Anglican 
Church  after  a  few  years,  not  because  he  had  changed  his  mind 
on  any  article  of  belief,  but  because  he  found,  on  self-examina- 
tion, that  he  had  never  believed  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  The 
habit  of  self-examination  comes  slowly  to  many  men  and  leads 
them  often  Into  awkward  dilemmas. 


A  YEAR  ago  the  Post-Impressionists  came,  were  seen,  and 
conquered — here  and  there.  Now,  an  experimental  critic  has 
labelled  them,  tentatively:  they  are  the  "  Pastists  " — for  Is  not 
their  object  to  regain  the  expressiveness  of  the  child  and  the 
aborigine,  the  archaic  and  the  primitive?     But  the  Futurists — 
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the  Italian  Futurists — have  arrived.  They  are  the  latest  enigma. 
As  may  be  surmised,  they  claim  to  be  concerned  only  with  the 
future.  The  claim  may  readily  be  admitted.  But  the  interpre- 
tation is  peculiar.  "  Standing  upon  the  extreme  promontory  of 
the  centuries,  why  should  they  look  behind  when  they  have  to 
break  in  mysterious  portals  of  the  Impossible?"  No  doubt. 
But  if  the  future  is  to  be  conceived  in  terms  of  impossibility,  the 
art  of  the  Futurists  is  impressive:  it  has  to  realize  the  Impossible. 
"  To  admire  an  old  picture,"  their  manifesto  says,  "  is  to  pour 
our  sensitiveness  into  a  funeral  urn  instead  of  casting  it  forward 
In  violent  gushes  of  creation  and  effort.  .  .  ."  "  Violent  "  is 
appropriate.     It  Is  Senatorial — august. 

Is  Impossibility  possible?  Can  one  really  "by  force  lines ^ 
by  Ignoring  perspective,  by  making  opaque  objects  transparent, 
by  Inventing  a  synthesis  of  what  one  remembers  and  what  one 
sees,"  create  a  work  of  art?  There  is  room  for  discussion.  The 
London  critic  who  perpetrated  "  Pastists  "  adds:  "  But  out  of 
their  extravagance  and  nebulousness  something  may  ultimately 
emerge  of  the  brilliant  and  earnest  spirit  of  which  one  gets 
glimpses  In  their  work.  .  .  .  Post-Impressionism  and  Futur- 
ism are  seeking  desperately  to  make  modern  art  more  expressive 

of  our  own  strange  times "     Precisely.     He  concludes: 

"  But  of  Post-Impressionism  It  was  said  that  It  had  to  be  seen 
to  be  believed;  of  Futurism  It  may  certainly  be  said  that  it  has 
to  be  believed  to  be  seen."     Credo  quia  imposs'ibile. 
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FOR  JUNE  iqn 

PERSONALITY   AND   IMPERSONALITY 
Bliss  Carman 

IN  advocating  the  culture  of  personality  as  a  fine  ideal  of 
human  endeavor,  one  Is  often  confronted  with  the  objec- 
tion that  to  emphasize  personality  is  something  undesirable 
and  unbecoming.  "  But  I  do  not  wish  to  develop  my  person- 
ality. I  dislike  the  personal.  I  prefer  to  stand  for  real  worth, 
and  to  avoid  personal  issues  and  the  personal  appeal,  as  much 
as  possible." 

The  objection  is  seemingly  well  taken,  and  would  be  valid, 
were  it  not  based  on  an  equivocal  use  of  the  words  ''  personal  " 
and  "  personality,"  or  If  we  could  ever  divorce  the  Influence  of 
personality  from  conduct.  But  in  truth  the  Influence  of  per- 
sonality enters  as  a  most  potent  factor  In  all  action  and  social 
Intercourse,  whether  we  like  It  or  not;  and  It  Is  only  by  cultivat- 
ing an  essential  personality  that  we  can  rise  superior  to  those 
"  personalities  "  which  we  so  rightly  disparage.  To  be  "  per- 
sonal "  in  argument,  In  conversation,  in  our  approach  and  atti- 
tude toward  others  Is  indeed  the  mark  of  an  uncouth  person- 
ality; while  nothing  so  readily  distinguishes  the  man  or  woman  of 
breeding  as  a  fine  Impersonal  resort  In  all  affairs,  whether  of 
conduct,  criticism,  or  feeling.  The  appeal  to  the  argumentiim 
ad  hominem,  the  crushing  personal  reply.  Is  very  surely  a  sign 
of  weakness,  and  always  In  the  worst  possible  taste.  For  we  are 
supposedly  In  quest  of  the  truth;  as  rational  creatures  we  are 
more  concerned  In  coming  at  the  right  of  a  matter  than  In  merely 
scoring  a  point  In  debate;  our  appeal  Is  to  logic,  to  the  higher 
understanding;  and  when  we  forsake  that  calm  region  and  allow 
ourselves  to  be  carried  away  In  a  gust  of  heated  temper  we  are 
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manifestly  degraded  and  stultified.  So  that  truly  there  is  noth- 
ing more  vulgar  than  to  be  offensively  personal  and  individual. 

High  breeding  and  fine  culture  lead  to  impersonal  heights 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  life,  and  to  the  delicacies  and  con- 
siderations of  social  amenity,  where  love  and  friendship  bear 
their  choicest  fruits.  Cultured  friendship  is  too  wise  ever  to 
take  a  liberty;  and  love,  for  all  its  eagerness,  is  known  by  its 
unselfish  generosity.  In  the  realm  of  pure  rationality  how  clear 
the  air  is,  and  how  tonic!  How  unfortunate  that  we  should 
ever  taint  it  with  unreasonable  caprice  and  personal  prejudice, 
wherein  truth  is  always  obscured!  Freedom,  alas,  must  often 
fight  for  her  integrity;  but  none  the  less  the  dust  of  conflict  is 
death  to  understanding.  How  glad  the  human  spirit  would  be 
to  dwell  always,  if  it  could,  in  the  kingdom  of  generous  loving- 
kindness,  never  to  enter  at  all  the  pestilential  regions  of  hatred, 
meanness,  malice  and  envy,  where  we  drag  it  so  often  in  bitter 
war  and  vainglorious  controversy!  To  come  off  triumphant  in 
dispute  is  seldom  to  win  the  finest  victory. 

No  doubt  we  should  be  helped  in  our  understanding  and 
use  of  the  word  personality  by  keeping  In  mind  its  source  and 
original  significance.  The  persona  of  the  earliest  drama,  as 
everyone  knows,  was  the  mask  which  the  player  wore,  and 
through  which  the  voice  gave  sound;  personare  being  literally 
*'  to  sound  through."  The  ''  person,"  then,  is  primarily  the  outer 
guise,  the  face  and  figure  of  the  individual  in  which  the  char- 
acter is  incased,  and  through  which  the  living  speech  is  sounded. 
Only  secondarily  does  "  person  "  come  to  stand  for  the  whole 
character  or  self,  with  its  emotions,  thoughts,  and  impulses; 
while  "  personality,"  when  used  as  an  equivalent  of  "individual," 
combines  both  these  meanings — the  inward  as  well  as  the  out- 
ward characteristics  of  our  friend.  The  primitive  rustic  audi- 
ence in  those  old  tragic  or  comic  dramas,  replete  with  religious 
feeling  and  myth,  was  content  with  the  conventional  mask  of 
painted  wood  or  clay,  with  its  frozen  look  of  exaggerated  woe  or 
mirth,  and  more  than  content,  perhaps,  to  forget  the  identity 
of  the  actor  behind  it.  The  words,  the  meaning,  the  gist  of  the 
part,  and  the  trend  of  the  story  were  to  those  naive  beholders 
the  chief   and  significant  things.     To   have  had   what  we   are 
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pleased  to  call  the  player's  Individuality  obtruded  upon  their  at- 
tention would  doubtless  have  seemed  to  them  detrimental  If  not 
Impious  In  the  extreme. 

So  It  Is  with  ourselves  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.  We 
are  the  masks  of  destiny — the  persona  through  which  the  llfe- 
splrlt  may  find  voice  and  play  out  Its  titanic  masterpiece,  for 
which  we  all  are  cast  and  which  none  of  us  can  understand. 
These  myriad  faces  that  pass  In  the  pageant  of  the  streets,  what 
are  they  but  masks  of  the  eternal,  donned  for  a  little  while 
before  the  footlights  of  the  sun,  as  children  wear  false-faces  at 
Hallowe'en?  We  see  them  streaming  by,  each  fashioned  and 
named  and  distinguished  from  the  rest,  and  each  animated  by  a 
spirit  It  calls  Its  own,  as  It  proudly  treads  the  vasty  theatre  of 
time.  Yet  in  those  very  words  "  spirit  "  and  "  animate  "  there 
lurks  an  Immemorial  belief  In  forces  greater  than  our  ineffectual 
selves.  For  the  anima  or  soul  was  literally  but  a  wind,  a  gust 
of  the  unseen;  and  the  "  spirit"  was  first  only  a  breath  of  the 
body;  faint,  invisible,  yet  potent  Impressions  of  the  ultimate 
power  of  the  universe,  which  we  somehow  feel  to  be  a  divine 
personality.  In  the  symbolism  of  these  words  one  realizes  how 
long  ago  a  sense  of  the  fleetness  of  life  came  to  the  imagination 
of  man — Its  mysterious  origin,  Its  viewless  course.  Its  undeter- 
mined goal. 

How  animated  are  some  faces,  and  how  dim  are  others! 
In  some  the  kindling  fire  of  the  spirit  burns  keen  and  pure.  You 
can  almost  see  the  soul  behind  the  eyes  and  through  the  luminous 
skin,  like  the  light  under  a  porcelain  shade.  In  others  the  eye 
never  sparkles,  the  cheek  never  glows.  The  spiritual  fire  Is  hardly 
more  than  an  ember.  Even  beautiful  features  often  lack  this  last 
touch  of  loveliness — the  Inward  animating  and  Inspiring  warmth 
of  soul,  which  should  be  so  eager  and  so  delightful.  Yet  always, 
seen  or  unseen,  faint  or  forceful,  while  there  Is  life  there  Is  the 
burning  flame  within  the  serviceable  clay.  Always,  clear  and 
convincing,  or  faltering  and  indistinct,  the  voice  of  the  Infinite 
sounds  through  these  human  masks  of  ours. 

Shall  we  not  make  It  our  chief  endeavor,  then,  that  the 
flame  be  not  obscured — that  the  voice  may  sound  sweetly  and 
unmistakably  through  the  features  for  which  we  are  responsible? 
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Thus  we  come  to  accord  between  two  ideals — between  striving 
for  the  culture  of  personality  as  a  surpassing  good,  and  striving 
for  the  supremacy  of  impersonal  aims  and  standards.  We  exist 
as  personalities,  as  characters,  as  individuals,  only  to  give  scope 
and  play  and  expression  to  the  Impersonal.  We  ourselves  are 
indeed  faulty,  partial,  ineffectual,  wrung  by  passion,  blinded  by 
prejudice,  baffled  by  lack  of  skill;  and  yet  for  all  that  are  we  not, 
even  the  poorest  among  us,  moved  by  some  sort  of  ideal,  some 
motive  more  noble  than  ourselves,  guided  by  some  kind  of  in- 
telligence, carried  forward  on  the  way  by  some  sense  of  gratifi- 
cation in  deeds  accomplished?  Only  by  such  impersonal  aids  and 
influences  can  personality  grow  to  any  enviable  height  or  breadth 
of  being. 

In  our  crafts,  our  artistry,  our  skilled  achievements,  our  en- 
during toil,  are  we  not  apprentices  to  the  cosmic  power,  gaining 
our  best  development  through  helping  to  bring  about 

"  That  far  off  divine  event 
To   which   the    whole   creation    moves," — 

though  we  have  never  seen  the  whole  plan  of  the  structure  we 
are  building,  and  can  only  dream  of  the  sublime  architect's  de- 
sign? In  all  our  following  after  knowledge,  our  search  to  find 
out  wisdom,  are  we  not  perhaps  like  diligent  students  in  a  great 
laboratory,  seeing  clearly  this  truth  and  that,  proving  a  theory 
here,  solving  a  problem  there,  setting  down  line  after  line  and 
page  after  page  in  the  vast  book  of  revelation,  which  shall  one 
day  be  completed,  but  whose  Finis  we  need  not  write,  whose 
tenor  indeed  we  need  not  wholly  comprehend?  And  most  of  all 
in  our  spiritual  lives,  our  intuitive  desire  for  happiness  and  jus- 
tice, our  ineradicable  hope,  our  patient  faith  in  some  ultimate 
good,  what  are  we  but  emanations  of  an  eternal  longing?  We 
experience  a  kinship  to  omnipotence  in  every  honest  day's  work 
done,  in  every  creation  of  loveliness,  small  though  it  be,  which 
we  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  world.  We  touch  the  glory  of 
omniscience  in  every  particle  of  knowledge  gained  and  tested; 
and  in  every  joy  we  feel  our  identity  with  infinite  excellence.  Our 
pleasures  of  the  senses,  our  health,  our  strength,  our  satisfac- 
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tlon  in  success,  are  legitimate  surely  because  they  are  natural 
and  universal;  and  they  are  blameless  only  when  they  are  not 
limited  by  selfish  aims.  So  too  our  pleasures  of  the  heart  and 
mind  are  great  and  valid,  not  because  they  can  be  appropriated, 
but  because  their  beneficence  is  unbounded  and  can  be  infinitely 
shared. 

The  mind  takes  no  satisfaction  in  a  doubtful  truth,  nor  can 
the  spirit  wholly  rejoice  in  a  partial  good,  however  much  these 
may  be  to  our  private  advantage.  Truth  is  the  chosen  air  of  the 
mind.  Happiness  is  the  fullest  nourishment  of  the  soul.  Unless 
we  are  sustained  by  our  share  of  these  measureless  bounties  of 
intelligence  and  spirit,  we  cannot  grow  to  our  due  stature  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

Once  to  realize  our  kinship  with  these  transcendent  powers, 
however,  Is  to  become  aware  how  great  an  Inheritance  is  truly 
our  own,  and  how  great  a  responsibility  for  its  worthy  use.  This 
Is  the  seed  of  all  mental  and  moral  growth  of  personality,  which 
is  to  flower  forth  in  grace  of  person,  In  graciousness  of  demeanor, 
in  greatness  of  achievement.  In  the  world  of  our  senses  we 
touch  the  Infinite  of  space  and  time.  We  breathe  and  move  and 
sleep  and  are  sustained  In  a  boundless  universe.  Enduring  and 
goodly  things  are  about  us  without  measure.  Only,  here  our 
knowledge  of  the  infinite  and  the  impersonal  Is  so  instinctive  that 
it  Is  often  unrealized.  But  whether  In  the  outward  or  the  in- 
ward world  in  which  personalities  exist, 

**  We    feel    that    we    are    greater    than    we    know/' 

and  long  to  exercise  powers  within  us  beyond  the  current  drudg- 
ery of  existence. 

The  culture  of  personality  does  not  Imply  development  of 
egotism,  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  eliminates  egotism  by  the 
substitution  of  things  of  greater  value.  The  greatest  personali- 
ties— seers,  teachers,  philosophers,  scientists,  sublime  poets, 
mighty  mothers  of  men,  nameless  toilers  who  labored  and  stinted 
not,  obscure  saints,  and  martyrs  who  perished  for  a  cause — 
have  ever  been  the  most  profoundly  modest  and  unassuming  of 
mankind.    Their  greatness  Is  measured  by  their  forgetfulness  of 
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self.  They  swayed  the  world  to  the  worship  of  Integrity  and 
truth  and  beauty  by  the  sincerity  of  their  lives,  their  happy 
mystic  faith  in  things  greater  than  themselves,  their  devotion  to 
impersonal  aims.  This  is  the  paradox  of  the  making  of  per- 
sonality. The  aim  of  culture  is  the  perfection  of  selfhood;  but 
the  pathway  of  culture  and  its  final  test  and  sanction  are  not  self- 
seeking,  but  service.  He  who  would  save  his  life  must  lose  it. 
The  best  way  to  lose  care  of  non-essentials  is  not  so  to  destroy 
them  that  their  wreckage  hinders  progress,  but  so  to  educate 
them  that  they  may  further  progress,  and  enable  us  to  say  with 
Browning 

"  All   good   things 
Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh  helps  soul." 

Such  making  of  personality  Is  not  accomplished  In  a  day, 
It  Is  a  matter  of  time  and  care,  a  natural  process  of  growth  that 
may  be  helped  by  good  education.  Like  most  of  nature's  pro- 
cesses, it  Is  seldom  rapid.  It  may,  however,  shoot  forth  and 
unfold  at  times  with  wonderful  rapidity  under  favoring  condi- 
tions. A  seed  of  new  and  Inspiring  thought  planted  in  the  mind 
may  sink  into  the  soul  and  fructify  In  the  hospitable  soil  of  the 
spirit,  to  flower  forth  in  a  whole  new  conception  of  life,  and  bear 
fruit  in  worthier  action,  more  noble,  more  intelligent,  more 
humane.  But  the  seed  must  be  good,  the  soil  must  be  made 
generous,  and  the  fruit  must  be  delivered  sound  and  whole.  A 
false  and  worthless  ideal  will  often  germinate  as  rapidly  as  a 
true  one,  and  choke  the  mind  with  weeds.  And  without  wise 
care  and  painstaking  the  finest  fruit  of  fairest  deeds  cannot  be 
harvested  unblemished  for  the  use  of  men. 

There  are  many  avenues  by  which  truth  may  come  to  us 
with  Its  fructifying  ideals.  Poetry,  science,  experience,  nature, 
the  fine  arts,  the  commoner  industries — all  these  have  teachings 
of  the  Infinite  for  us,  if  we  approach  them  with  an  ever  receptive 
mind  and  a  heart  in  which  nurturing  warmth  has  not  died.  By 
all  these  roads  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  momentous, 
the  significant,  the  beautiful  in  life;  and  we  ourselves  become  im- 
bued with  some  of  the  wonder  and  glamour  we  have  felt,  some 
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of  the  Intelligence  we  have  followed,  some  of  the  loveliness  we 
have  perceived;  and  all  because  we  have  been  made  to  deal  with 
facts  and  forces  greater  than  ourselves.  A  tulip  bulb  does  not 
require  much  ground,  yet  there  is  the  whole  bosom  of  the  earth 
below  it,  and  the  whole  firmament  of  heaven  above.  We  do  not 
require  a  large  township  for  our  daily  walk  of  life;  our  sphere 
and  task  seem  often  small  enough;  yet  the  only  meat  and  drink 
that  can  sustain  us  must  be  gathered  from  the  fields  of  Infinite 
goodness  and  drawn  from  the  Inexhaustible  springs  of  truth. 
But  we  must  put  forth  effort  to  lay  hold  of  these  things,  as  the 
tulip  reaches  forth  Into  the  earth  and  Into  the  air  for  nourishment 
and  light,  and  make  them  our  own  by  assimilation  and  use,  so 
that  we,  too,  like  our  little  sister  of  the  garden,  may  attain  the 
adequate  and  becoming  perfection  of  growth  that  belongs  to  us. 

We  shall  not  attain  perfection,  however,  unless,  before  all 
things,  we  forget  our  pitiful  self-consciousness  and  give  vent  to 
the  good  genius  within  us,  which  Is  always  only  waiting  to  be 
exercised.  And  that  good  genius,  with  its  starry  aim,  Is  after 
all  only  the  habit  of  doing  our  very  best,  and  being  our  very 
best,  every  minute  we  have  to  live.  Which  of  us  can  do  our 
best.  If  we  are  always  thinking  of  ourselves  and  the  effect  we  are 
going  to  make?  Let  us  get  ourselves  out  of  the  way  and  give 
the  doing  a  chance.  Do  you  feel  awkward  In  company,  con- 
strained and  embarrassed  In  speech?  Possibly  you  think  that  to 
speak  out  with  more  freedom,  to  move  with  greater  ease,  would 
seem  too  much  like  asserting  your  personality?  Ah,  no ;  it  is  your 
defects  that  are  personal  and  your  silence  that  is  conspicuous. 
Speech  and  motion  are  natural  and  Impersonal  things,  express- 
ing universal  truths.  By  giving  them  easy  vent  you  will  not  be 
calling  attention  to  yourself,  but  to  their  meanings,  while  the  per- 
sonal "  you  ''  will  be  escaping  attention.  People  are  not  waiting 
to  hear  you  or  me,  they  are  waiting  to  hear  truths. 

To  cultivate  poise  and  grace  and  eflficlency  of  person  and 
manner  is  not  to  make  oneself  conspicuous,  but  to  make  oneself 
Inconspicuous.  To  be  well  dressed  Is  to  be  inconspicuous.  It 
is  ill-fitting  and  unbecoming  garments  that  draw  all  eyes  upon 
us;  and  our  persons  are  but  the  garments  of  our  personalities; 
they  must  be  fitted  to  us. 
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Voice  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  cultivate.  Bearing  is  an- 
other. Learn  to  breathe,  to  speak,  to  stand,  to  walk.  Strangely 
enough,  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  these  simple  arts  in  any  of 
our  regular  schools.  They  have  been  neglected  In  our  educa- 
tional system;  I  suppose  because  they  are  of  so  obvious  necessity 
that  it  was  thought,  as  one  college  president  stated  the  case,  "  we 
would  manage  to  get  them  somehow."  We  do,  and  the  result  is 
just  as  lamentable  as  might  have  been  expected.  However  you 
do  It,  educate  your  voice  until  it  Is  as  musical  as  you  can  make  It. 
Stand  up  on  free  feet,  with  a  free  diaphragm.  Move  and  walk 
like  a  free  human  being.  Surely  you  can  move  at  least  as  well  as 
a  fox  through  the  woods,  or  a  queenly  Indian  woman  In  her 
rags.  Has  civilization  made  you  something  less  beautiful  than 
these  free  beings?  Then  open  your  mouth  and  let  God  speak 
through  your  mask.  If  you  have  nothing  original  to  say,  never 
mind  that.  If  your  will  is  generous,  your  expression  sincere, 
and  your  voice  beautiful,  people  will  get  the  charm  and  be  thank- 
ful for  that,  without  asking  more.  The  world  doesn't  need  more 
originality  half  as  much  as  it  needs  the  expression  and  use  of  the 
honesty  and  loving-kindness  already  in  it.  To  subserve  these 
greater  aims  and  obey  these  greater  forces.  Impersonal  as  they 
truly  are,  is  the  legitimate  object  of  the  education  of  personality. 
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SECOND    AVENUE 

Orrick  Johns 

N  gutter  and  on  sidewalk  swells 
The  strange,  the  alien  Disarray, 
Flung  from  the  Continental  hells, 
From  Eastern  dark  to  Western  day. 


They  pass  where  once  the  armies  passed 

Who  stained  with  splendid  blood  the  land; 

But  bloody  paths  grow  hard  with  years 

And  bloody  fields  grow  rich  and  grand   .   .   . 

Are  you,  O  motley  multitude, 

Descendants  of  the  squandered  dead, 

Who  honored  courage  more  than  creeds 
And  fought  for  better  things  than  bread? 

The  eternal  twilight  of  the  street 
Drives  you  to  madness  like  a  wine, 

To  bastloned  gates  with  bleeding  feet. 

To  walls  that  curse  and  locks  that  shine  .  .  , 

O  curious  poison !  yellow  fruit ! 

Bright  lotos  that  enchains  the  sense ! 
That  gives  the  maiden  to  the  brute 

And  power  gives  to  Impotence! 

That  gives  to  man  his  blindest  wish 
Of  flaccid  ease  and  flaming  lust! — 

For  gold  you  have  grown  feverish 
And  song  has  fallen  into  dust. 

For  gold  you  drive  the  alien  slaves. 
The  Gentile  fiercer  than  the  Jew, — 

Like  men  Immured  In  living  graves 
You  breathe  and  breed!     Ah,  not  for  you 
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The  gorgeous  canvas  of  the  morn, 

The  sprinkled  gayety  of  grass, 
The  sunlight  dripping  from  the  corn, 

The  stars  that  hold  high-vestured  mass, 

The  shattered  grandeur  of  the  hills, 
The  little  leaping  lovely  ways 

Of  children,  or  what  beauty  spills 
In  summer  greens  and  autumn  grays. 

These  are  not  gained  by  any  toil 

Of  groping  hands  that  plead  and  plod, 

But  are  the  unimpoverished  spoil 

Poured  from  the  bursting  stores  of  God, 

Far  off  in  Naples  sweet  with  song 
You  drove  the  boats  around  the  bay, 

Or  drove  the  herds  the  lanes  along 
On  Grecian  hillsides  sweet  with  NIay. 

How  often  when  the  spring  is  near 
Has  one  of  you  forgot  his  cares. 

And  gone,  the  Bridegroom  of  the  year. 
Filling  with  song  the  streets  and  stairs? 

How  often  does  the  wild-bloom  smell 
Over  the  mountained  city  reach 

To  hold  the  tawny  boys  in  spell 
Or  wake  the  aching  girls  to  speech? 

The  clouds  that  drift  across  the  sea 
And  drift  across  the  jagged  line 

Of  mist-enshrouded  masonry — 

Hast  thou  forgotten  these  are  thine? 

That  drift  across  the  jagged  line 

Which  you,  my  people,  reared  and  built 

To  be  a  temple  and  a  shrine 

For  gods  of  Iron  and  of  gilt  .   .   . 
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Aye,  these  are  thine  to  heal  thy  heart, 
To  give  thee  back  the  thrill  of  Youth, 

To  seek  therein  the  gold  of  Art, 

And  seek  the  broken  shapes  of  Truth. 

O  vaulting  walls  that  drive  the  wind 
To  feats  of  such  fantastic  fun. 

You  make  men  dull,  you  make  men  blind, 
You  mar  the  ritual  of  the  sun; 

The  dramas  of  the  dawn  you  mar. 
The  streaming  tapestries  of  dusk — 

For  fruit  of  life  the  visions  are 

And  things  are  but  the  fibred  husk  .   .  . 

Lo,  these  who  all  unthinking  strive 
To  ports  they  do  not  dimly  guess — 

Can  any  arts  among  them  thrive? 
Can  they  be  bred  to  loveliness? 

By  strange  design  and  veiled  pretext 
God's  will  upon  the  race  is  told, 

For  one  year  does  not  know  the  next. 
And,  youthful  still,  the  world  grows  old. 

And  you  who  live  from  hour  to  hour 

Know  little  of  the  mysteries 
Nor  stand  aghast  before  a  flower 

Nor  worship  under  wistful  trees. 

Yet  maybe  now  there  passes  here 

In  reverential  dream  a  boy. 
Whose  voice  shall  rise  another  year 

And  rouse  the  sleeping  lords  of  joy  .  .  . 

Beat  on  then,  O  ye  human  seas. 

Beat  on  to  destiny  or  doom: 
The  world  shall  hear  your  harmonies 

And  follow  in  your  widening  flume; 
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Beat  on,  ye  thousand  thousand  feet, 
Beat  on  through  unreturning  ways; 

Not  mine  to  say  whereto  ye  beat, 
Not  mine  to  scorn  you  or  to  praise; 

The  world  has  seen  your  shining  bands 
Thrown  westward,   binding   sea   to   sea. 

And  heard  your  champing  hammers  drum 
The  music  of  your  deity; 

The  world  has  seen  your  miracles 

Of  steel  and  steam  and  straining  mass; 

And  yet  shall  see  your  fingers  mould 
A  finer  plaything  ere  you  pass  .   .  . 

You,  having  brothers  In  all  lands. 

Shall  teach  to  all  lands  brotherhood; 
The  harlot,  toiling  with  her  hands. 
Shall  lead  the  godly  and  the  good. 

And  on  some  far-off  silent  day 

A  thinker  gazing  on  a  hill 
Shall  cast  his  staff  and  horn  away 

And  answer  to  your  clamoring  will. 

He  shall  bring  back  the  faded  bays, 
The  Muses  to  their  ancient  rule. 

The  temples  to  the  market-place. 
The  genius  nearer  to  the  fool. 


GUARANTEE  OR  INSURANCE  OF  BANK  DEPOSITS 

Walter   Flavius    McCaleb 

NOW  that  the  Aldrlch  plan  for  currency  reform  Is 
clearly  before  the  country  and  Interest  In  financial  mat- 
ters more  keen  than  at  any  time  In  our  history,  It  may 
not  be  unprofitable  to  glance  briefly  at  the  question  of  guarantee 
of  bank  deposits.  Particularly  Is  this  Interest  Intensified  by 
virtue  of  the  successes  attending  the  Inauguration  of  the  postal 
savings  system,  a  system  held  by  the  protagonists  of  the 
guaranty  principle  as  directly  resulting  from  their  agitations  and 
from  the  operation  of  guaranty  laws  In  several  of  the  States — 
a  system,  they  maintain,  representing  the  furthermost  step  for- 
ward In  the  working  out  of  a  scheme  which  shall  positively  pro- 
tect deposits  In  banks.  There  now  exist  guaranty  laws  In  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Nebraska,  Kansas;  and  there  are  In  operation 
postal  savings  banks  In  every  quarter  of  the  Union:  therefore, 
the  results  attained  may  well  serve  as  bases  for  casual  observa- 
tions on  the  guarantee  or  Insurance  principle. 

Many  bankers  are  disposed  to  think  the  guaranty  proposi- 
tion a  new  and  sudden  trap  sprung  on  them  by  a  malicious  pub- 
lic; but  such  Is  not  the  case.  The  question  of  security  for 
deposits  dates  back  to  the  very  first  bank.  The  mode  of  secur- 
ing them,  however,  has  changed.  In  the  evolution  of  the  State, 
the  development  of  financial  machinery  brought  Into  existence 
the  Incorporated  bank  with  a  fixed  capital,  double  liability  of 
stockholders,  supervision,  sworn  statements,  examinations,  and  a 
negative  defence  In  heavy  penalties  for  violators  of  the  law — 
all  of  which  were  Imposed  wholly  with  the  view  to  protecting 
depositors  against  loss.  These  laws  were  enacted  In  response 
to  a  nearly  universal  demand  from  the  public  for  defence  against 
bad  judgment  and  vicious  banking.  We  know  all  too  well  from 
past  history  that  supervision  falls  and  that  double  liability  often 
means  nothing,  the  wealthy  stockholder  transferring  his  stock  at 
the  last  minute  to  some  unresponsible  party;  and  that  rascals 
sometimes  secure  the  control  of  banks.  Therefore,  In  the  last 
analysis,  It  Is  the  character  of  the  banker  that  one  must  rely 
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upon  for  safety;  and  even  here,  honest  as  one  may  be,  failure 
of  judgment  may  precipitate  ruin  and  destruction. 

The  panic  of  1907  has  already  borne  fruit  in  several  varie- 
ties and  has  regrafted  old  stocks  which  promise  in  due  season 
to  blossom  and  fructify.  The  guaranty  system,  as  we  have  it 
to-day,  is  merely  a  new  growth  of  an  old  stock  (leafless  and 
barren  from  an  earlier  and  premature  blasting),  which  has 
weathered  the  storms,  even  as  the  eternal  principle. 

The  panic  had  completely  demoralized  the  nation;  business 
was  in  a  state  of  collapse;  securities  of  every  character  were 
depreciated;  men  accustomed  to  borrowing  from  banks  to  pro- 
tect their  obligations  were  even  denied  the  right  to  withdraw 
their  private  funds.  Nearly  every  bank  In  the  land  was  forced 
to  suspend  specie  payment;  and  not  a  few  indeed  failed  out- 
right. The  situation  was  truly  calamitous.  And  the  bitterest 
point  about  it  all  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  so-called  bankers' 
panic  which  worked  this  demoralization,  entailing  incalculable 
losses.  Another  point,  too,  and  none  the  less  real,  was  that  the 
people  suffered  most  of  all;  not  only  were  their  collaterals  and 
securities  discredited  and  their  funds  tied  up,  but  they  were 
positively  refused  assistance  by  the  banks  at  a  time  when  help 
was  most  needed;  and,  further,  some  of  them  were  subjected  to 
the  torment  of  witnessing  the  failure  of  institutions  which  car- 
ried the  earnings  of  a  lifetime.  And  the  people  were  not  much 
to  blame  for  scrambling  to  withdraw  their  deposits,  when  around 
them  houses  of  international  repute  were  crashing;  safety  was 
nowhere.  The  banker  was  frightened  at  his  shadow;  the  man 
in  the  street  of  any  shadow  at  all. 

Once  the  storm  was  laid,  however,  people  began  to  ask 
how  it  had  come  about  and  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence. While  the  real  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  utter 
Inadequacy  of  our  financial  machinery,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  If  the  masses  could  be  made  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
their  deposits  are  secure,  no  bank  would  suffer  a  run,  and  panics. 
In  a  large  sense,  would  be  Impossible.  The  crux  of  the  matter 
turns  on  the  w^ord  "safety."  If  the  depositor  could  return  to  his 
duties  with  the  full  consciousness  that  no  hazard  could  Imperil 
his  funds,  would  not  the  business  world  wear  a  different  aspect? 
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Would  not  absolute  safety  of  deposits  work  In  our  society  a 
'evolution  of  a  magnitude  unlmaglned? 

Safety  Is  a  word  to  conjure  with.  Already  It  has  been 
answered  by  four  States  with  their  guaranty  laws  and  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  Its  postal  savings  system.  Several 
other  States  have  nearly  enacted  guaranty  laws,  Colorado  going 
so  far  as  to  pass  a  measure  and  then  at  the  last  moment  com- 
mitting Its  fate  to  a  referendum,  where  It  still  hangs  in  statu 
quo.  Politics  In  several  of  the  States  has  entered  Into  the  ques- 
tion to  Its  complete  undoing,  as  for  Instance  In  Iowa;  and  It 
may  be  said  frankly  that  It  Is  a  woful  commentary  on  our  po- 
litical life  when  weighty  economic  matters  are  defeated  through 
chicanery  or  the  expediency  of  party.  In  all  probability  we  shall 
see  no  Immediate  legislation  following  the  monetary  commis- 
sion's report,  because  of  politics. 

The  banking  fraternity  has  been  largely  aligned  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  guaranty  laws.  It  may  be  said  fear- 
lessly that  the  dominant  reason  Is  selfish  In  origin.  Most  private 
and  national  and  many  non-guaranty  State  bankers  believe,  and 
rightly,  that  the  people,  once  they  are  brought  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  the  new  system,  will  concentrate  their  business  with 
institutions  operating  under  the  new  law.  Other  reasons,  serv- 
ing the  turn  of  sophisticated  bankers,  are  adduced,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  guaranty  laws  put  a  premium  on  dishonesty;  that 
the  old  banker  who  has  labored  a  lifetime  to  establish  himself 
Is  suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  unexpected  conditions 
which  tend  to  destroy  his  capital.  It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to 
reply  that  proper  supervision,  and  examination  Into  the  cre- 
dentials of  would-be  bankers,  will  reduce  to  the  minimum  In- 
competency and  dishonesty,  and  the  old  bankers  by  falling  in 
with  the  new  regime.  In  lieu  of  suffering  loss,  will  add  to  their 
standing  by  appealing  to  a  larger  clientele. 

In  Oklahoma,  the  pioneer  State  enacting  a  guaranty  law, 
there  were  in  operation,  on  June  7th,  638  State  banks  with  a 
total  capital  of  $10,011,760  and  deposits  of  $42,190,543.76. 
During  the  four-year  period  since  the  passing  of  the  law  93  na- 
tional banks  have  either  been  converted  or  liquidated,  while  only 
10  State  banks  have  nationalized. 
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It  may  be  Interesting  to  note  that  the  guaranty  fund  of 
the  State  now  amounts  to  $200,000,  with  no  liabilities.  And 
surely  the  test  has  been  severe,  because  of  the  failure  of  a  large 
bank,  the  assets  of  which  proved  in  heavy  measure  to  have  been 
worthless;  also  business  depression  in  certain  sections  has  put  an 
end  to  several  small  Institutions,  but  the  depositors  in  each  case 
have  been  promptly  paid.* 

The  Texas  law  has  now  been  In  operation  more  than  three 
years,  and  until  recently  not  one  dollar  had  been  paid  out.  In 
other  words,  there  existed  in  the  guaranty  fund  approximately 
thrice  the  amount  necessary  under  normal  conditions  to  meet  all 
demands  upon  it.  The  failure  of  a  Houston  banking  concern 
in  August,  191 1,  necessitated  the  paying  out  of  something  more 
than  $100,000,  but  In  February  $50,000  was  returned  to  the 
fund  from  the  assets  of  the  defunct  institution,  and  nearly  all 
of  it  will  ultimately  be  recovered.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
depositors  of  the  delinquent  bank  were  In  no  haste  to  secure 
their  funds,  that  not  a  ripple  of  excitement  was  occasioned  by 
the  closing  of  the  doors. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  In  Texas  698  State  banks 
with  $25,000,000  of  capital  and  deposits  of  $65,000,000;  and 
500  national  banks  with  a  total  capital  of  $27,000,000  and  de- 
posits of  $110,000,000.  In  spite  of  the  Impetus  gained  through 
40  years  of  operation  In  the  State,  together  with  the  prestige 
of  the  national  charter,  bolstered  as  It  is  by  the  fiction  current 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  is 
behind  the  national  bank,  the  State  institutions  have  outstripped 
the  nationals  in  a  prophetic  way.     The  figures  promise  to  run 

*  Unhappily  the  Okhthoma  law  failed  properly  to  safeg:uard  the  rate  of  in- 
terest which  banks  might  offer  for  deposits,  with  the  result  that  excessive  inter- 
est was  paid,  thereby  creating  unhealthy  competition.  To  add  to  the  troubles, 
the  number  of  banks  which  might  operate  in  any  particular  town  was  not  limited, 
and  in  some  cases  they  multiplied  over  night.  This  meant,  of  course,  a  lower 
earning  capacity;  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  bank  would  be  lower  and 
the  rate  offered  to  depositors  would  be  at  the  same  time  increased.  The  in- 
evitable result  followed;  in  order  to  make  dividends,  resort  was  had  to  specula- 
tion in  some  of  its  many  forms. 

Some  of  the  later  State  enactments  limit  in  vigorous  fashion  the  rate  banks 
may  pay  for  funds.  This  will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  a  very  disturb- 
ing factor;  and  further,  the  number  of  banks  which  may  operate  in  a  particu- 
lar locality  is  determined  by  the  population. 
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against  the  national  banks,  just  as  the  people  at  large  become 
more  and  more  familiar  with  the  guaranty  feature  of  the  State 
Institutions. 

The  Kansas  State  banking  law,  which  leaves  It  optional 
w^hether  a  bank  shall  guarantee  Its  deposits,  has  been  in  opera- 
tion a  little  more  than  two  years;  almost  a  year  of  that  time  It 
was  rendered  nugatory  by  virtue  of  an  Injunction  which  was 
dissolved  only  last  October  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  law  was  held  to  be  constitutional,  as  has  the  Okla- 
homa law.  Kansas  has  in  Its  State  system  472  banks  with  a 
combined  capital  of  $8,840,800,  and  deposits  approximating 
$90,000,000,  of  which  sum  about  $60,000,000  Is  found  in  the 
guaranty  banks. 

At  this  time  it  Is  not  possible  to  say  how  far  balances  In 
banks  will  be  affected  by  the  postal  depositories,  nor  whether 
the  claim  of  the  protagonists  of  the  system  will  prove  correct, 
to  the  effect  that  large  sums  of  money  will  be  drawn  from  hid- 
ing places  into  circulation.  On  the  surface.  It  appears  that  the 
banks  themselves  will  furnish  the  greater  part  of  postal  savings 
deposits,  which  formerly  they  had  free  of  cost;  and  more  clearly 
than  ever,  that  if  bankers  had  adopted  the  guaranty  system 
postal  savings  banks  would  still  be  far  in  the  future.  It  would 
have  meant  money  for  the  banker  in  the  end,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. While  the  deposits  may  be  returned,  the  banks  are 
obliged  to  purchase  bonds  bearing  a  low  rate  of  Interest  to  pro- 
tect these  funds,  and  to  pay  the  Government  2J/2  per  cent,  on 
balances.  The  short-sightedness  of  bankers  In  this  respect  Is 
little  less  than  amazing,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  failed  to 
realize  that,  after  all,  they  are  subscribing  to  the  guaranty 
principle  when  they  guarantee  the  deposits  of  the  Government, 
which  they  might  have  had  from  the  Individual  at  a  lower  cost. 
It  Is  clearly  an  admission  of  defeat,  and  the  other  face  of  the 
medal  bears  the  mark  of  triumph  for  the  guaranty  principle. 

Briefly  to  glance  at  the  development  of  this  principle,  let  us 
refer  to  the  Safety  Fund  Act  of  New  York  of  1829,  which  has 
been  frequently  said  to  have  resulted  In  failure.  The  truth  Is 
that  for  more  than  12  years  It  operated  advantageously,  so  that 
no  depositor  suffered  the  loss  of  a  dollar.     At  this  stage,  how- 
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ever,  a  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
decision  resulted  In  all  sorts  of  accounts  being  brought  under 
the  guarantee;  frauds  of  the  grossest  kind  were  perpetrated 
and  charged  against  the  fund,  so  that  in  the  end  collapse  was 
Inevitable. 

Two  years  later  than  the  New  York  enactment,  Vermont 
practically  placed  the  same  law  on  its  statute  books.  The  sys- 
tem was  no  more  nor  less  than  one  of  mutuality,  a  common  fund 
being  created  for  the  safety  of  all,  a  fund  for  the  protection  of 
all  outstanding  credits;  and  there  was  not  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  life  of  this  law  a  single  failure  in  Vermont.  The 
system  Itself  was  superseded  by  the  National  Banking  Act,  which 
cancelled  the  right  of  issue.  The  history  of  banking  in  this 
country  shows  that  Vermont  currency  circulated  uniformly  at 
par  during  the  time  when  the  bills  of  other  States  were  at  a  dis- 
count. One  ought  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  during  this  period 
the  Republic  suffered  two  of  the  most  disastrous  panics  in  our 
history,  those  of  1837  and  1857. 

Canada  has  adopted  practically  unchanged  the  system  of 
redemption  which  was  of  New  England  origin;  at  the  present 
time  bank  failures  are  practically  unknown  in  the  Dominion, 
and  even  If  a  failure  should  occur,  there  is  no  possible  way  of 
losing  funds  on  deposit  in  banks.  J  his  is  brought  about 
through  the  operation  of  the  interchangeable  credit  system.  In 
other  words,  the  bills  themselves  merely  represent  a  deposit  on 
the  books  of  the  bank,  and  they  are  redeemable  by  an  institu- 
tion on  presentation,  and  this  guarantee  is  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  each  bank  is  obliged  to  place  In  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment a  deposit  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  Its  average  circulation, 
which  Is  known  as  the  bank  circulation  redemption  fund. 

The  principle  of  the  guarantee  of  deposits  or,  better  still, 
the  insurance  of  deposits  is,  therefore,  not  of  recent  origin. 
Bankers  have  been  familiar  with  It  under  more  conditions  than 
one.  Take,  for  example,  the  somewhat  recent  case,  a  variant 
of  the  principle,  where  certain  well-known  failures  in  Chicago 
would  have  brought  on  chaos.  The  clearing-house  banks,  not 
blind  to  their  own  safety,  took  over  the  accounts  of  the  distressed 
institutions,  paying  depositors  in  full.     It  cost  the  allied  banks 
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a  goodly  sum,  and  yet  they  acted  wisely,  for  uncertainty  and 
distress  breed  dragons'  teeth. 

The  principle  of  guarantee  of  deposits  Is  akin  to  the  much 
broader  one  of  Insurance  In  general.  It  Is  not  unlike  life  in- 
surance, for  there  are  In  both  cases  fixed  tables  with  ratios  of 
loss  which  operate  Infallibly.  It  Is  much  simpler  than  fire  In- 
surance, where  a  fixed  sum  is  paid  annually  for  the  guarantee 
of  properties  against  loss,  but  where  the  moral  hazard  Is  x  and 
the  risk  uncertain;  and  yet,  while  we  complain  of  this  tax,  we 
gladly  pay  it. 

The  actual  operation  of  chartered  institutions.  State  and 
national,  has  shown  that  the  depositor  Is  fairly  well  protected. 
The  total  loss  under  the  national  system,  during  a  period  of 
forty-five  years,  has  not  been  In  excess  of  one-half  mill  per 
annum  on  each  dollar  deposited.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion. If  a  bank's  deposits  average  $1,000,000  for  an  entire  year, 
the  tax  would  reach  approximately  $500,  which  could  be  paid 
and  charged  to  charity.  (And  Indeed  it  would  be  a  charity  to 
contribute  to  a  fund  out  of  which  poor  struggling  men  and 
women  are  to  be  protected  against  loss  of  their  savings.)  Fur- 
ther, It  Is  not  too  much  to  expect — with  revised  codes  calling  for 
stricter  supervision  and  for  closer  scrutiny  of  would-be  bankers — 
that  this  ratio  of  loss,  this  Insurance  or  bank-deposit  tax,  can  be 
materially  reduced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  already  em- 
barked upon  a  sea  of  reform,  and  the  next  forty  years  will  find 
us  sailing  over  waters  beyond  the  sounding  of  the  plummets 
of  to-day. 

It  is,  however,  not  the  actual  loss  of  dollars  and  cents  that 
multiplies  the  evil  of  a  bank  failure,  but  the  disordered  state  of 
mind  into  which  the  public  is  cast,  perturbing  not  only  the  lo- 
cality but  spreading  confusion  over  wide  areas.  The  reader 
doubtless  recalls  what  occurred  some  four  years  ago  when  the 
banks  in  New  York  began  to  topple.  There  was  not  a  hamlet 
in  the  nation  that  escaped  the  submerging  waves  of  financial 
distress.  It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  actual 
loss  in  dollars  and  cents  occasioned  by  that  disturbance;  every 
man,  woman  and  child  was  made  to  suffer.  And  the  trouble 
arose  from  the  mere  fact  that  people  were  frightened,  alarmed 
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as  to  the  safety  of  their  funds  In  banks.  It  strikes  one  with 
ever-increasing  force  that  the  sanest  way  to  eliminate  these  ter- 
rific upheavals  in  our  financial  world  is  to  assure  the  public — 
nay,  guarantee — that  every  dollar  that  is  deposited  with  banks 
Is  as  though  locked  in  a  vault  and  safe  beyond  peradventure. 

From  the  banker's  point  of  view,  what  would  It  not  be 
worth  to  know  that  one's  depositors  would  never  come  clamor- 
ing for  the  return  of  their  money;  and  for  the  depositor,  how 
comforting  it  would  be  to  go  to  his  labors  from  day  to  day  with 
no  thought  for  his  savings!  For  the  banker  the  inconsiderable 
tax  would  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in  augmented  balances, 
for  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  secrete,  if  not  all,  certain 
portions  of  their  funds.  It  Is  also  true  that  generation  after 
generation  is  poisoned  by  the  handing  down  of  the  tradition  of 
losses  met  with  in  bank  failures.  It  might  or  might  not  have 
been  a  legitimate  institution,  but  the  story  Is  repeated  neverthe- 
less, and  the  adjuration  to  beware  of  banks  Is  heeded.  If  then, 
a  nearly  negligible  tax  levied  on  all  banks — one-twentieth  of  one 
per  cent,  on  the  average  annual  deposit — would  reimburse  every 
depositor  of  insolvent  Institutions  throughout  the  country,  would 
it  be  a  display  of  too  great  foresight  for  bankers  to  band  them- 
selves together,  creating  a  fund  to  take  care  of  every  bank  which 
became  Involved,  paying  the  depositor  dollar  for  dollar  within 
a  reasonable  time?  The  routine  to  be  gone  through  to  bring 
this  about  is  one  which  would  have  to  be  studied  and  worked 
out,  perhaps  through  several  years  of  experience;  but  the  prob- 
lems are  susceptible  of  solution. 

In  order  to  perfect  our  banking  machinery,  one  thing 
further  needs  to  be  done,  and  that  Is  that  our  State  Legislatures 
shall  enact  adequate  laws  for  the  regulation  of  private  banks. 
In  some  States  the  laws  are  so  lax  that  a  sign  Is  all  that  Is  neces- 
sary to  create  a  bank.  Many  people  there  are  unable  to  dis- 
criminate— the  sign  on  one  door  is  as  resplendent  as  that  on 
another.  A  bank  sign  ought  to  mean  something — It  ought  to 
stand  for  something  positive,  substantial,  legitimate. 

The  possibilities  underlying  the  principle  of  guarantee  of 
deposits — not  only  for  the  banks  themselves  but  for  the  Interests 
of  the  people  at  large,  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  Re- 
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public — are  immeasurable.  Why  should  It  not  be  nearly  a 
panacea  for  panics?  Surely  It  would  be  a  remedy  par  excellence 
for  distrust,  for  misapprehension;  It  would  act  as  a  governor  on 
our  financial  machine,  and  In  a  hundred  ways  tend  to  stability. 

It  seems  now,  as  we  hasten  on  our  rash  way  In  America, 
that  Congress  will  soon  or  late  act  Intelligently  on  the  report 
of  the  monetary  commission  and  pass  a  law  which  will  give  us 
relief  from  the  periodic  congestions  from  which  we  suffer.  If 
this  law  should  follow  in  part  the  modified  lines  suggested  by 
Mr.  Rice  in  his  article  In  the  March  Forum,  we  should  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  in  large  measure.  If  in  addition  we  could 
have  some  Insurance  or  guarantee  feature,  national  In  scope,  we 
should  Indeed  set  forth  on  the  high  road  that  leads  out  of  the 
broken  hills  Into  the  plain.  It  is  something  to  be  able  to  see 
far  ahead  and  far  behind — to  see  the  sun  rise  and  set  un- 
obscured  by  the  black  clouds  of  distress  or  the  mountains  of 
disaster.  For  the  banker  it  would  mean  the  end  of  a  bondage 
centuries  old.  It  would  in  truth  effect  a  revolution  far  beyond 
our  dreams. 
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IT  must  be  very  disagreeable,"  said  Voltaire,  "  to  be  hanged 
obscurely."  To  hang  at  all — unless  about  an  attractive 
woman — is  hardly  worth  while.  But,  if  hang  one  must, 
then  to  swing  to  the  trumpet  blare  of  publicity,  one's  picture  in 
the  papers,  one's  name  in  leaded  type,  with  full  accounts  of 
ridiculous  or  merely  terrific  crimes,  there  is  an  escape,  abrupt, 
brief,  ignoble,  yet  none  the  less  an  escape  from  the  blank  anonym- 
ity to  which  humanity  in  the  aggregate  is  eternally  condemned. 
To  climb,  however  transiently,  from  that  abyss,  what  heroisms, 
what  turpitudes,  what  labors  herculean  and  follies  rabelaisian 
has  the  world  not  seen,  marvelled  at  and  forgot?  But  to 
climb  aloft  and  sit  there  always  in  the  view  of  all;  to  be  one  with 
all  high  things  forever;  to  say,  as  Swinburne  has  Sappho  say: 
"  Though  thou  diest,  I  say  I  shall  not  die,"  to  say  that  and 
do  it,  is  not  an  escape  only  but  a  flight — not  to  fame,  not  to  in- 
famy— in  the  perspectives  of  history  sometimes  you  cannot  quite 
tell  one  from  the  other — but  from  death. 

In  days  gone  by  death  was  represented  by  a  skeleton.  Prose 
gave  it  a  rictus,  poetry  a  scythe;  philosophy,  wings.  From  its 
eyries  it  swooped,  spectral  and  sinister.  Since  then  it  has  ac- 
quired the  serenity  of  a  natural  law.  When  it  comes  we  know 
that  a  tenement  has  crumbled  and  a  tenant  gone  forth.  But 
where?     Into  oblivion. 

From  that.  Fame,  who  is  a  great  lady  and  a  greater  magi- 
cian, saves  no  one.  Though  she  come  to  you,  touch  you,  take 
your  hand,  lead  you  to  a  niche,  put  you  there,  inciting  the  ap- 
plause of  crowds,  though  she  do  that,  she  cannot  occupy  herself 
exclusively  with  you  nor  can  the  applauding  crowds.  She  passes 
to  others.  The  crowds  pass  to  their  graves.  Their  passing  is 
yours.  Some  survivor  may  linger,  applauding  still.  Then  he 
goes.  With  him  you  have  ceased  to  be.  For  sarcophagus  is  a 
bookshelf;  in  memoirs  perhaps  a  page,  in  biographical  diction- 
aries a  diminishing  note.    To  visit  these  speculative  spiders  come. 
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The  shelf  crumbles.  You  have  lived  your  little  span.  Into  the 
gehenna  of  oblivion  you  are  gone.     Unless — 

iEschylus  dedicated  his  works  to  Time.  Unless  you  have 
had  the  forethought  to  do  that,  there  is  the  end. 

A  Frenchman  produced  a  book.  Its  success  was  immediate, 
immense,  universal.  Read  in  the  Hebrides,  it  was  quoted  in  La- 
hore. Editions  multiplied  in  every  tongue.  There  were  wars, 
comets,  earthquakes.  These  phenomena  were  unimportant.  The 
book  was  the  real  event.  An  Englishman  also  produced  a  book. 
In  fifty  years  forty-eight  copies  were  sold.  A  hundred  years 
later  the  total  sale  was  forty-nine.  Could  anything  be  more 
ridiculous?  Fancy  a  writer  whose  wares  sell  at  the  rate  of  a 
volume  a  century!  Yet  in  that  very  prolonged  and  equally  ob- 
scure agony  he  omitted  to  die.  This  absurd  person  was  Shakes- 
peare. The  name  of  the  great  Frenchman  was  d'Urfe.  Pos- 
sibly there  are  encyclopaedias  that  still  cite  him.  But  were  you  to 
scour  the  bookshops  of  Europe  you  would  not  find  a  copy  of  his 
astounding  work, — though  if  you  did  you  would  throw  it  into 
the  dust-bin.  For  there  is  where  it  belongs,  where  all  books 
belong  and  all  books  go  that  have  not  had  Time  for  collaborator. 
D'Urfe,  during  his  brief  day,  strutted.  He  was  a  great  man. 
Shakespeare  was  Ignored.  King  Elizabeth,  patron  of  arts  and 
letters,  succeeded  in  being  royally  unaware  of  his  existence.  That 
is  the  misfortune  of  genius.  When  not  persecuted  It  is  ignored. 
But  usually  it  is  a  defendant.  Acquittal  only  comes  with  death. 
Sometimes  not  even  then.  Poe  is  still  in  the  dock.  There  are 
people  yet  living  who  knew  him,  loaned  him  a  shilling,  saw 
him  drunk.  It  is  nonsense  to  call  such  a  man  a  genius.  What 
genius  was  ever  merely  human?  A  genius  Is  a  fabulous  being 
who  lived  a  long  time  ago,  who  probably  never  lived  at 
all  and  whom  only  prigs  and  professors  can  read.  Anybody 
can  read  Poe.  Besides,  and  here  Is  the  main  point,  Poe  was  not 
even  respectable. 

^schylus  was  not  either.  Athens  banished  him.  Rome  ban- 
ished Tacitus,  Florence  banished  Dante,  France  banished  Hugo. 
These  giants  inconvenienced  pygmies.  France  afterward  re- 
called Hugo,  as  Athens  would  have  recalled  iEschylus.  But  he 
was  dead.     No,  that  is  an  exaggeration.    He  was  and  is  immor- 
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tal.  In  recognition  of  the  fact,  In  contrition  too,  Athens  consti- 
tuted herself  the  guardian  of  his  plays.  The  latter  were  limited 
to  single  copies.  If  one  wanted  to  read  or  to  memorize  them, 
permission  had  to  be  had  of  the  State.  Through  a  pride  at  once 
august  and  naif,  Athens  clasped  the  exile  to  her  breast,  protect- 
ing what  she  had  persecuted.  These  treasures  a  foreigner,  one 
of  the  Alexandrine  Ptolemies,  wanted  to  examine.  As  guarantee 
of  their  safe  return  he  offered  a  fortune.  Athens,  perhaps  flat- 
tered, accepted.  But  the  Ptolemy,  the  agreement  concluded, 
abandoned  the  money  and  kept  the  plays.  To  recover  them, 
Athens  meditated  war.  The  project  was  not  sensible.  It  was 
sublime.  What  are  men  and  ships  by  comparison  with  a  master- 
piece? Beings  and  boats  are  ephemeral.  Only  art  endures.  The 
art  of  iEschylus,  of  Dante  and  of  Shakespeare  has  outlasted  the 
annals  of  kings.  The  heavy  portiere  of  history,  that  has  fallen 
on  so  much,  shrouds  diadems  and  puts  genius  In  relief.  Mention 
the  monarchs  that  were  and  but  the  dead  and  the  damned  are 
evoked.  Mention  the  omnipotents  of  letters,  and  the  miracle 
of  the  loaves  Is  exceeded.  With  their  few  books  they  have 
nourished  a  world.  One  may  wonder  how  many  such  books  are 
published  to-day.  Perhaps  not  all  that  we  see  advertised.  Per- 
haps not  all  the  best  sellers.  Perhaps  not  more  than  one  or  two 
or  three  out  of  the  million  works  which  the  United  States,  with 
its  bumper  crop  fecundity,  has  produced. 

A  million  works  is  about  the  number  that  the  library  of  the 
Ptolemies  contained.  The  unique  set  of  i^schylus  received  there 
honors  quasi-divine.  Centuries  passed.  Omar  erupted.  To 
Omar  everything  not  in  the  Koran  was  false.  He  ordered  the 
library  destroyed.  The  plays  of  i^schylus  that  subsist,  survived 
the  massacre  that  resulted.  Being  immortal,  they  could  not  die. 
The  rest  of  the  library  went  Into  the  dust-bin  where  perhaps  It 
belonged,  where  mediocrity  always  does  belong  and  where  it 
always  gets  in  the  end. 

From  that  fate  there  are  lines  as  there  are  legends  that  are 
eternally  secure.  When  London  is  gone  from  the  map  the  Night- 
ingale that  Keats  created  will  be  singing.  The  sonnet  known 
as  that  of  Arvers  will  live  as  long  as  French  Is  spoken.  Even 
Alexander,  master  of  the  world  though  he  were,  could  not,  how- 
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ever  he  tried,  efface  the  Avesta.  Even  the  police  cannot  sup- 
press Boccaccio. 

These  examples  might  be  multiplied.  But  not  indefinitely. 
Yet  they  go  to  show  that  there  are  vases  which,  fragile  though 
they  seem,  have  the  endurance  of  the  diamond.  They  show,  too, 
that  books  there  are  that  cannot  die.  The  number  of  the  latter  is 
not  great,  at  least  not  profuse,  in  any  event  not  large  enough  to 
exceed  the  capacity  of  a  few  dozen  shelves.  There  is  a  formid- 
able idea  to  the  contrary.  But  that  is  because  the  majority  of 
us  fail  to  detect  one  of  Time's  oddest  tricks.  Time  has  made 
the  name  of  many  an  author  a  household  word  without  making 
the  wares  of  that  author  household  works.  Actually  the  number 
of  authors  that  nominally  subsist  but  whose  works  are  unresur- 
rectably  dead,  is  exceeded  only  by  the  number  of  authors  that 
lack  even  a  nominal  existence.  In  spite  of  which,  or  rather  pre- 
cisely on  that  account,  any  book,  however  mediocre,  represents 
some  poor  devil's  effort  to  balk  the  grave,  to  scale  the  heights,  to 
grasp  some  fringe  of  the  mantle  of  stars.  That  effort,  infinitely 
pathetic  in  itself,  becomes  even  more  so  when  one  considers  how 
many  poor  devils  are  at  it  and  how  they  swarm  and  trip  and  fall 
at  the  lowest  of  the  ladder's  rungs. 

"  Hi,  there  I  You!  Have  you  ever  existed?  "  Pluto,  in  an 
old  dialogue,  called  at  a  shade.  "  Most  certainly,"  the  shade  re- 
plied. "A  Latin  historian  has  noted:  *  Aristatus  lived.'  I  am 
the  Aristatus  to  whom  he  referred." 

Such  reference  constitutes  a  form  of  life  that  differs  not  at 
all  from  death  and  yet  when  one  also  considers  how  few  there 
are  that  get  even  as  much,  the  difficulties  of  the  ladder,  with  the 
dust-bin  below  and  the  great  fixed  glories  above,  become  easier 
to  understand.  But  not  to  surmount.  Those  that  succeed  rise 
from  the  drainage  of  myriads.  With  such  memory  as  the  Re- 
cording Angel  may  retain  of  them,  all  others  must  be  content. 

Yet  those  that  do  succeed  are,  it  may  be,  of  a  different  es- 
sence. It  may  be  too  that  they  do  not  rise  but  descend.  Among 
the  earliest  on  the  heights  was  Homer,  ^schylus  joined  him. 
The  omnipotents  of  art  and  thought  gathered  where  they  stood. 
The  radiance  which  they  now  display  contrasts  so  violently  with 
the  pallor  of  man  that  their  filiation  appears  distinct.     Perhaps 
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it  is.  But  in  that  case  any  attempt  to  trace  it  resolves  into  a  prob- 
lem of  incarnation  that  transcends  the  limits  of  experience. 
Everything  concerning  them  is  so  exceptional  that  the  enigma  of 
their  origin  becomes  as  mysterious  as  the  provenance  of  the  stars. 
None  the  less,  one  or  two  things  seem  clear.  The  function  of 
genius  is  to  create.  Genius  may  therefore  be  the  manifestation 
of  a  Fiat  Lux  which  if  not  fortuitous  must  be  designed.  In  the 
latter  event  genius  may  be  a  cerebral  illumination  rendered  visi- 
ble here  by  reason  of  the  general  opacity  of  thought,  but  pro- 
ceeding primarily  from  an  effulgence  refracted  elsewhere.  For 
if,  doctrinally,  with  the  Church,  we  believe  in  the  mission  of 
Christ,  then  heretically,  no  doubt,  yet  reverently  as  well,  we  may 
believe  in  other  missionaries,  divine  too,  though  not  of  the  Divin- 
ity, and  charged  with  messages  of  only  inferior  grace. 

Zoroaster  may  have  been  one  of  these  envoys,  Phidias  an- 
other, Apelles  a  third.  Earthward  from  some  chromatic  star  the 
soul  of  Plato  may  have  sunk.  From  zeniths  or  from  nadirs  un- 
known to  man  Orpheus  and  iEschylus  may  have  come.  There 
are  these,  there  are  others.  Now  without  resemblance  to  one 
another,  on  thrones  in  the  ideal  each  sits  alone.  One  may  not 
approach  nearer  than  their  footstools,  but  those  who  succeed 
that  far  redescend,  as  Moses  did  from  Sinai,  with  rays  about 
the  brow. 

It  is  tentatively  merely  that  the  foregoing  theory  is  advanced. 
Poets  have  offered  superior  epiphanies.  Said  Hugo:  "Imag- 
ination's supreme  peak  is  the  ideal.  In  every  epoch  there  are 
a  few  that  try  to  reach  it.  From  below  they  are  watched.  On- 
ward and  upward  they  climb.  Clouds  envelop  them;  they  dis- 
appear, reappear.  The  precipice  beckons.  A  misstep  would 
not  be  very  displeasing  to  those  that  stand  and  stare.  But  the 
ascent  continues.  They  mount  so  high  and  so  far  that  they  seem 
but  specks.  '  How  little  they  are !  '  the  spectators  exclaim.  Lit- 
tle! They  are  giants.  Meanwhile,  dangers  increase,  the  slopes 
are  slippery,  at  every  turn  when  there  is  not  an  abyss  to  skirt 
there  is  a  cliff  to  climb.  The  cold  too  increases.  There  are 
steps  to  be  cut  in  ice,  footholds  in  hatred.  Still  they  push  on. 
The  air  diminishes,  the  heights  repel,  the  abysses  multiply.  Some, 
outwearied,  drop  by  the  way.     So  much  the  better.    Others  stop 
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and  redescend.  The  Intrepid  advance,  the  predestined  persist. 
But  glory  Is  as  treacherous  as  the  scarps  they  have  climbed. 
Chasms  dropping  beneath  them  try  to  draw  them  down,  eagles 
eye  them,  lightning  fumbles  them.  Inch  by  inch  they  must  battle 
with  the  storm.  No  matter,  they  are  obstinate;  however  men- 
aced, still  they  proceed.  He  who  reaches  the  top  is  your  equal, 
Homer!" 

Hugo,  he  is  yours. 

Hugo  also  reached  the  top.  The  light  he  there  projected  Is 
quite  intense.  Sometimes  when  you  are  not  withered  by  it,  you 
are  sunstruck.  Of  the  two  conditions  heliosis  is  perhaps  the  more 
frequent.  But  you  are  exposed  to  other  assaults,  to  words  that 
are  bombs,  to  sentences  that  are  rapiers,  to  pages  that  lash,  to 
books  that  thunder,  to  the  contagion  of  pity  and  to  scenes  that 
are  choked  with  tears : 

Les  plus  desesperes  sont  les  chants  les  plus  beaux, 
Et  j'en  sais  d'immortels  qui  sont  de  purs  sanglots. 

One  does  not  choose  between  tears,  yet  if  some  may  be  pre- 
ferred to  others  it  will  be  those  to  which  de  Musset  referred. 
The  Miserahles  convey  them.  There  are  sobs  in  that  book. 
There  are  also  shudders,  unexceeded  perhaps  since  ^schylus. 
Of  the  central  character  one  might  say  a  god  doomed  to  expiate 
among  demons  the  mystery  of  some  celestial  crime.  The  simile 
may  seem  excessive.  But  so  is  Jean  Valjean.  So  is  Ruy  Bias. 
So  is  Gwynplaine.  So  is  Gilliatt.  So  is  Hernani.  Hugo's  char- 
acters are  all  excessive.  But  they  exist.  They  do  better,  they 
persist.  There  is  more  longevity  in  them  than  in  the  pale  multi- 
tudes of  the  quick.  Men  and  women  who  may  do  the  present 
writer  the  honor  to  read  this  page  are  phantoms  by  comparison. 
They  will  pass.  These  others  endure.  In  them  is  that  quantity  of 
eternity  that  belongs  but  to  masterworks.  Antiquity  foundered, 
the  gods  were  reabsorbed  and  forgot.  From  that  shipwreck  of  a 
world  and  of  a  sky,  Ulysses,  escaping,  survives.  Since  the  Divina 
Commedia  dawned,  the  heavens  have  been  unveiled  and  the  earth 
enlarged.  These  miracles  were  insufficient  to  ablate  that  marvel. 
Since  Shakespeare  wrote  there  has  been  a  Renaissance  more  effec- 
tive than  that  which  closed  and  bolted  the  Gothic  door  of  the 
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Middle  Ages.  Hamlet  moribund  then  is  universal  now.  So  are 
Jean  Valjean,  Ruy  Bias,  Les  Travailleurs  and  I'Homme  qui  rit. 
These  are  but  dreams,  you  may  say.  But  dreams  that  achieve 
immortality  are  more  real  than  the  children  of  men. 

Dreams  are  common  enough.  The  test  of  their  endurance 
is  originality  and  that  is  an  attribute  which  in  the  strict  sense  no 
one  possesses.  Wit  like  life  is  transmitted  by  infusion.  It  is 
probable  that  that  which  had  been  uncouthly  stuttered  Homer 
divinely  retold.  It  is  possible  that  through  the  alchemy  of  genius 
Dante  transmuted  dross  into  gold.  It  is  presumable  that  Shake- 
speare usurped  territories  and  transformed  them  into  realms. 
Hugo  also  had  his  indebtedness,  but  only  to  the  Muses  and  to 
God.  In  one  of  the  St.  Helenic  nights  Las  Casas  said  to  Napo- 
leon: "  Sire,  at  Potsdam,  had  I  been  you,  I  would  have  taken 
the  sword  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  I  would  have  worn  it." 
Negligently  the  ogre  answered,  "  I  had  my  own." 

So  had  Hugo  his.  Mention  the  Corsican's  and  you  think  of 
Charlemagne's  and  of  Caesar's.  Attila's  flashes,  Alexander's 
gleams.  In  a  foreground  rises  Tamarlane's  running  down  with 
blood.  Mention  Hugo's  and  when  you  look  you  find  there  is 
none  other  like  it.  What  it  evokes  is  the  glare  of  genius  at  its 
apogee. 

Any  glare  is  offensive  to  vermin.  Years  ago  on  a  Paris  sheet 
the  present  writer  encountered  this  cameo:  "Victor  Hugo, 
toothless  and  bald  from  nameless  excesses,  has  just  produced  an- 
other obscene  book."  An  intaglio  such  as  that  emanates  from 
the  sewer,  the  human  sewer  which  anonymous  critics  can  contrive 
to  be.  It  has  been  asked  why  are  they  anonymous?  Why  in- 
deed! Why  do  vermin  love  the  dark? 

Lamartine  said  that  Hugo  wrote  like  a  simpleton.  Hugo, 
whom  the  remark  amused,  called  it  a  swan's  attempt  to  bite. 
But  simpleton  is  a  term  that  smells  of  oppoponax  when  compared 
with  the  scurrilities  which  spite  devised.  Spite  is  the  admiration 
of  the  envious.  Fontanelle  called  ^^schylus  a  fool.  Chandon 
described  Dante  as  a  buffoon.  De  Maistre  qualified  Michel  An- 
gelo  as  a  bore.  Ben  Johnson  declared  that  Shakespeare  was 
stupid.  Yet  then  did  not  one  Athenian  assert  that  Plato  was  a 
scoundrel  and  another  announce  that  Socrates  was  a  thief?    Bios- 
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soms  such  as  these  are  in  accordance  with  the  curious  maledic- 
tion under  which  genius  rests.  They  are  part  of  the  crown  of 
thorns. 

Whenever  and  wherever  a  great  mind  gives  utterance  to  Its 
thoughts,  there  also  is  Golgotha.  The  aphorism^ Is  Heine's, 
w^hose  mind,  while  delightful,  failed  to  be  great.  The  defect  is 
pleasing.  One  may  read  Heine  without  being  brutalized.  Mil- 
ton may  bore,  he  never  offends.  Tennyson's  manners  are  per- 
fect. The  charm  that  Vergil,  Camoens  and  Goethe  exhale,  Is, 
relatively,  as  engaging.  But  there  is  nothing  civil  in  Homer. 
The  Iliad  is  a  cavern  flooded  with  blood.  There  is  nothing 
urbane  in  ^Eschylus.  Before  his  spectres  women  swooned.  Dante 
is  an  abyss  In  which  there  is  lightning.  Shakespeare  Is  as  im- 
moderate as  the  sea.  These  are  forces  of  nature.  Vergil,  Mil- 
ton, Camoens  and  Goethe  are  human  beings.  Homer,  /Eschylus, 
Dante  and  Shakespeare  are  human  oceans.  Grandeur  is  about 
them  and  the  monstrous  within.  The  forces  of  nature  alarm. 
Mainly  they  are  incomprehensible  and  it  Is  the  incomprehensible 
that  dismays. 

Hugo  also  alarmed.  For  sixty  years  he  was  a  volcano  in 
active  eruption.  But  above  the  crater  was  a  sky  from  which,  in 
an  enchanted  shower,  fell  sequins,  opals,  perfumes  and  stars. 
These  mingled  with  the  lava.  Intermediately  poured  streams 
of  rubbish,  rivers  of  declamation  inflated  yet  flat.  The  swan's 
attempt  to  bite  was  not  therefore  unprovoked.  Hugo  wrote  too 
much.  In  the  excess  was  the  pontifical  and  also  the  trite.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  lost  plays  of  iEschylus  there  was  an  equal 
amount  of  verbiage.  But  from  his  meagre  remains  he  rises  the 
taller  for  what  has  been  lost.  Ultimately  the  same  may  be  true 
of  Hugo.  Disencumbered  of  the  trivial  and  the  labored.  It 
may  come  to  be  recognized  that,  a  sorcerer  in  verse  and  In  medi- 
tation a  seer,  he  was  the  Spanish  grandee  of  the  drama. 

Meanwhile,  in  any  summary  of  him,  the  story  of  the  fairies 
recurs.  As  a  writer,  Hugo  had  every  gift,  save  one;  Homer's 
laughter,  Cervantes'  humor,  Shakespeare's  mirth,  he  lacked  or 
else  disdained.  Often  sinister,  more  often  superb,  he  was  not 
always  serene.  That,  however,  Is  perhaps  explicable.  He  wrote 
with  one  hand  and  fought  with  both.    The  adventurer  who  called 
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himself  Napoleon  III  complained  that  "  Monsieur  "  Hugo  had  a 
personal  quarrel  with  him.  Hugo  admitted  It.  "  But,"  he  said, 
"  It  is  the  old  quarrel  of  the  judge  on  the  bench  with  the  felon 
in  the  dock."  On  the  part  of  a  poet  silence  were  perhaps  better 
than  the  long  arraignments — Napoleon  le  Petit  and  Histo'ire 
d!un  Crime — that  ensued.  Yet  Tacitus  branded,  Juvenal  flayed, 
Dante  gibbeted.     Hugo  damned.     Also  he  built. 

Hugo,  primarily  an  artist,  was  an  architect.  He  erected  a 
gallery  from  which  Time  may  detach  many  a  column.  But 
doubtless  enough  will  remain  to  uphold  the  dome.  Even  now 
It  Is  not  difficult  to  differentiate  between  the  destructible  and  the 
lasting.  Hugo  had  three  distinct  methods.  These  developed 
before,  during  and  after  exile.  It  was  In  the  solitudes  of  the 
middle  period  that  he  elaborated  the  lasting.  Plays  from  the 
first  period  and  poems  from  the  third  possess  a  probable  longev- 
ity. But  the  works  done  at  Guernsey — l.cs  Miscrables,  Les  Tra- 
vailleurs  du  Mer,  U Homme  Qui  Rit,  Oiiatre-vin^t-treize,  Les 
Chdtiments  and  Les  Contemplations — are  perhaps  as  enduring 
as  anything  fashioned  by  man  can  be.  In  any  event,  for  a  long 
time  yet,  they  are  certainly  safe  from  the  dust-bin. 
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ALL  the  time  Barr  was  taking  her  over  the  great  builduig 
he  kept  thinking  about  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  and  when,  looking  round  with  her  beautiful  short- 
sighted eyes,  she  said:  "  The  half  was  not  told  me,"  he  chuckled 
aloud  and  his  hand  closed  on  hers.  The  same  humorous  de- 
tachment which  made  him  decline  a  knighthood  and  confess  to 
keen  pleasure  In  the  idea  that  the  woman  he  was  about  to  marry 
was  Lady  Frances  in  her  own  right  enabled  him  to  swallow 
the  tribute  without  blinking. 

"  Yes,  I'm  a  wonderful  man,"  he  said,  facing  her  squarely 
before  the  little  group  of  subordinates. 

"  I  wonder  If  you  know  how  wonderful,"  she  said,  in  the  dim 
voice  that  made  him  think  of  her  eyes,  and  turned  away.  . 

From  the  roof  garden  where  customers  were  given  tea  In 
summer  to  the  rifle-range  in  the  basement  where,  lying  down 
divinely  and  adjusting  the  pince-nez  she  had  hitherto  not  con- 
fessed, she  had  made  a  bull's  eye — "  And  not  a  Lord  Mayor's 
bull's  eye  with  the  marker's  pencil,  mind  you,  but  well  In  at 
seven  o'clock,"  said  the  attending  commissionaire  who  cherished 
the  pierced  card  and  the  empty  shell — she  had  seen  It  all.  They 
had  finished  up  with  tea,  not  In  the  roof-garden,  for  it  was  only 
May,  but  In  the  staff  dining-room  where  the  available  heads  of 
departments  were  presented  to  her,  each  to  be  won  with  the 
memorable  word,  so  effortless  and  so  apt,  that  made  her  lover 
marvel  again  at  her  perfect  sympathy.  It  was  young  Pearce, 
the  head  of  the  house  decoration  department  and  not  many  years 
from  Oxford,  who  had  been  encouraged  by  the  memorable  word 
to  remind  her  that  she  had  not  seen  his  gray  and  rose  room. 
That  was  why,  Instead  of  coming  down  to  the  ground  floor  after 
tea,  they  had  stopped  the  lift  at  the  second. 

Here  Barr  good-naturedly  allowed  Pearce  to  make  the  run- 
ning and  artfully  edge  her  Interest  from  the  professional  to  the 
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personal  with  allusions  to  his  adventures  among  pots  and  pat- 
terns in  Persia  and  Japan:  to  be  rewarded  for  his  complaisance 
with  the  tribute  to  his  wonderfulness,  which  Pearce's  coxcombry 
— as  the  young  man  was  made  to  feel  by  the  elbow  of  an  envious 
colleague — had  only  helped  to  illustrate. 

Now  they  were  walking  toward  the  lift,  Pearce  in  the  rear 
having  it  rubbed  in  by  his  colleagues  in  jocular  undertones,  that 
he  hadn't  scored  by  asking  for  preferential  treatment,  when  she 
stopped  and  peered. 

"  This  looks  older,"  she  said. 

Barr  did  not  answer  immediately,  and  Pearce,  with  a  warn- 
ing kick  at  his  tormentors,  blurted  out: 

"  It's  part  of  the  original  building.  Lady  Frances." 

She  looked  at  Barr,  who  nodded  and  said:  "  It  was  taken  in." 

"Taken  in?"  she  repeated,  and  then,  with  a  swift  compre- 
hension and  the  faintest  emphasis,  murmured:  "Oh,  I  wonder 
if  you  know." 

"Aha!"  he  chuckled  and,  in  order  not  to  seem  to  be 
bundling  her  off,  placed  his  hand  affectionately  on  Pearce's 
shoulder.     She  turned  to  enter  the  lift. 

"And  what's  that  little  room?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  he  said  on  a  high,  careless  note,  though 
Pearce  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand.  She  glanced  at  him  quickly 
and  he  began : 

"  It's " 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  such  exaggerated  sore- 
ness that  Barr  laughed,  and  the  subordinates  laughed,  and  in  the 
momentary  freedom  she  made  her  farewells. 

"  I  must  go  home  and  think  about  it  all.  Good-bye,  Mr. 
Pearce,   and  don't  forget  to   send  me  the  book  about  Persian 

Lustre;  good-bye.  Miss  Flarrod.  Mr.  Duke "  and  never  a 

name  astray. 

In  the  lift  she  talked  to  Barr  about  people  who  were  to  be 
his  fellow-guests  at  dinner  with  her  that  evening.  There  wasn't 
a  trace  of  preoccupation  in  her  manner,  but  as,  bareheaded,  he 
bent  over  her  hand  when  she  took  her  seat  in  the  white  car  he 
believed  that  she  was  trying  not  to  glance  up  at  the  second  floor 
windows. 
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II 

There  was  no  reason  why  she  shouldn't  have  seen  the  little 
room,  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  went  smiling  upstairs — for  he 
habitually  Ignored  the  lift.  If  he  had  thought  of  It  he  would 
have  shown  It  to  her  "  first  thing."  If  he  had  thought  of  it? 
.  .  .  Honestly,  he  had  not.  That  showed  how  unimportant 
it  really  was.  But,  unimportant  as  it  was,  it  was  not  a  thing  to 
be  stumbled  upon  as  an  accident  of  young  Pearce's  coxcombry. 
There  must  be  a  little  explanation. 

He  hadn't  been  to  the  little  room  for  goodness  knew  how 
long.  Certainly  not  since — he  smiled  upon  the  inappropriate 
word — his  courtship.  That  set  him  thinking  upon  the  wonder- 
ful experience.  He  had  met  her — Lady  Frances  Yule,  the 
widow  of  a  famous  lawyer — at  a  political  dinner.  He  was  In- 
terested and  she  was  amused,  was  the  way  he  summed  it  up  at 
the  time.  Then  he  called  upon  her  in  Grosvenor  Street;  and 
called  again  with  the  mixture  of  purpose,  challenge,  hope  and 
Incredulity  that  came  out  in  the  words:  "  Well,  will  you  marry 
me?  "  She  said:  "  With  all  my  heart,"  and  even  now  he  had 
not  half  exhausted  the  meanings  of  that  answer,  which  had  left 
him  a  little  abashed.  It  was  as  if,  though  earnestly  hoping  that 
she  would  marry  him,  he  had  been  prepared  to  say:  "  I  knew 
you  wouldn't!  " 

The  little  room  that  hindered  the  smooth  run  of  the  second 
floor  was  so  evidently  a  kink  in  the  organization  of  the  great 
building  that  It  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  she  had  overlooked 
It.  A  kink.  .  .  .  Well,  he  supposed  he  had  a  kink.  He 
unlocked  and  flung  open  the  door,  standing  for  a  moment  to  get 
what  might  be  her  impression.  "  It's  like  a  birthplace,"  he 
thought,  smiling  broadly.  The  original  ceiling  sagged  low;  the 
boards  were  bare;  a  deal  table,  two  cane-seated  chairs  and  one 
of  wickerwork  with  chintz-covered  cushions,  a  cupboard  and  a 
bookcase  were  all  the  furniture.  Upon  the  sage  green  walls 
were  a  few  cheap  reproductions  of  great  pictures;  upon  the  nar- 
row mantelshelf  there  was  the  photograph  of  a  rather  intense 
looking  young  woman. 
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More  than  twenty  years  ago  George  Barr  had  nearly  starved 
in  this  room  on  what  he  quite  sincerely  believed  to  be  love  of 
literature  and  love  of  this  young  woman.  Both  beliefs  had  been 
mistaken,  but  they  had  been  real  while  they  lasted.  He  opened 
the  drawer  of  the  deal  table  and  pulled  out  papers.  At  forty- 
three  he  blushed  to  read  them.  Almost  vindictively  he  turned 
to  the  photograph.  What  on  earth  was  it  in  women  that  made 
them  cocker  a  man  up  in  his  weakness  and  ignore  his  powers? 

But  he  could  not  feel  vindictive  when  he  recalled,  like  a  sick- 
ness, the  white  passion  that  the  face  of  Annie  Swanson  had  in- 
spired. It  had  sent  him  from  provincial  flesh  pots,  as  they 
were  represented  by  his  father's  business  of  auctioneer  and 
estate  agent,  to  starve  in  London.  What  was  more  amazing 
still,  it  had  so  cockered  him  up  that  he  didn't  quite  starve,  but 
sold  enough  essays,  short  stories  and  even  poems  to  encourage 
the  belief  that  he  might  finally  succeed.  And,  to  be  strictly 
just,  in  driving  him  from  the  provincial  flesh  pots  it  had  driven 
him  into  his  own  game.  If  he  had  not  left  home  he  would  not 
have  met  Hobday,  the  hard-headed,  bandy-legged  little  Birming- 
ham dealer  who  had  given  him  a  room,  this  room,  in  which  to 
starve  on  literature  and  the  love  of  Annie  Swanson. 

He  put  down  the  photograph  as  if,  as  Annie  said  at  the 
time,  Hobday  had  come  between  them.  It  was  Hobday  who, 
misunderstanding  the  function  of  literature  but  not  his  man,  had 
induced  him  to  write  the  pamphlet  advertising  a  new  labor- 
saving  device  for  the  kitchen.  He  had  written  it  reluctantly, 
half-ashamed  of  the  creative  joy  he  found  in  the  task.  He  could 
see  Hobday  now,  sitting  on  the  deal  table  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
and  looking  from  the  paper  to  him  with  a  comical  expression  of 
awe  which  the  essays,  short  stories  and  poems  had  never  ex- 
cited. "  That's  your  game,"  he  said.  "  Stand  in  with  me 
and  we'll  sweep  London."  Of  course  he  didn't  believe  Hobday 
and  he  blushed  now  to  think  of  the  way  he  had  stood  out;  de- 
ceiving himself,  when  he  finally  consented  to  stand  in,  with  the 
sophistry  that  he  was  doing  it  to  help  Hobday. 

He  could  see  now  that  the  surest  proof  that  he  wasn't  doing 
it  to  help  Hobday  was  the  loss  of  Annie.  He  wouldn't  have 
given  up  Annie  for  Hobday;  he  gave  her  up  for  his  own  game. 
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Or,  rather,  she  gave  him  up.  She  would  marry  an  artist,  but  not 
a  tradesman.  She  wrote  stilted  letters  about  "  turning  back 
from  the  plough,"  "  the  sacrifice  of  ideals,"  and  so  on.  She 
was  wrong,  of  course.  When  once  he  stood  in  with  Hobday  and 
the  business  began  to  respond  he  knew  that  he  was  doing  his 
functional  thing;  that  he  was  following  his  genius.  He  tried 
to  make  her  see  that,  but  it  was  no  use.  "  Genius"  for  her 
meant  essays,  short  stories  and  poems.  "And  look  at  'em  I  " 
he  said,  now,  with  a  disgusted  eye  upon  the  papers. 

So  she  gave  him  up.  At  the  time  he  was  truly  grieved,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  rapid  success  of  his  game  owed 
something  to  the  lover's  contradictory  desires  to  forget  her  and 
to  justify  his  choice.  Now  he  saw  that,  putting  his  game  on  one 
side,  it  had  been  a  lucky  escape  for  both  of  them.  As  he  re- 
membered her  she  was  not  the  woman  for  the  man  he  had  be- 
come. 

He  had  kept  the  room,  which  had  been  at  the  top  of  the 
Birmingham  warehouse,  and  was  not  more  sacred  to  Annie  than 
to  Hobday,  as  a  sort  of  mascot.  At  one  time  he  used  to  come 
here  almost  daily  to  renew  himself,  but  in  his  new-found  happi- 
ness he  had  forgotten  all  about  It.  He  had  no  longer  any  use 
for  It.  He  perceived  that  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  all  this 
to  Lady  Frances,  and  he  wished  that  he  had  remembered  to 
have  the  room  dismantled  before  she  visited  the  building.  Not 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  small  beginning;  Lady  Frances  knew 
all  about  that,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  her  understand 
the  feeling  that  caused  him  to  keep  the  room  as  a  mascot.  Try- 
ing to  find  a  phrase  to  describe  the  feeling,  he  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  the  words  which  had  come  Into  his  mind 
when  he  unlocked  the  door.     There  was  a  kink  In  his  nature. 

Ill 

All  through  dinner  he  was  hoping,  vainly,  as  he  knew,  that 
she  had  forgotten  the  little  room.  Otherwise  the  dinner  was  a 
success.  He  was  popular,  and  she  had  collected  people  who 
made  him  feel  that  his  popularity  was  worth  having:  a  Member 
of  Parliament  who  said  that  he  had  superseded  labor  leglsla- 
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tion;  a  Royal  Academician  who  complained  that  his  posters  were 
the  real  pictures  of  the  year;  a  pretty  American  girl  who  told 
him  that  "  Barr's  "  was  just  the  happiest  thought  In  London. 
Barr  knew  that,  allowing  for  humorous  exaggeration,  what  they 
said  was  true;  when  a  man  played  his  own  game  everything 
about  him  fell  Into  healthy  relations.  He  took  no  credit  to 
himself  for  the  happy  thought;  he  had  the  luck  and  the  chance 
to  play  his  own  game,  and  the  rest  followed.  He  had  enemies, 
but,  remembering  his  own  false  start,  he  said  that  they  did  not 
understand.  His  attitude  to  the  world  was  "  Come  and  play 
with  me." 

"  Solomon  Bluebeard,"  she  said,  the  moment  they  were 
alone. 

"  Here's  the  key,"  he  said,  presenting  It  to  her. 

She  applied  It  to  his  heart. 

"  Whole  strings  of  'em,"  he  said,  In  a  tone  of  mock  remorse. 

"  And  are  they  all  dead?  " 

"  All  but  one,  and  she,  poor  thing,  was  never  alive." 

She  nodded  as  If  she  understood,  but  after  a  moment  said: 

"  Are  you  sure  that  she  didn't  come  to  life  when  you — strung 
her  up?  " 

"  Come,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  Inspiration,  "  you  shall  see 
the  little  room." 

*'  When?  "  she  asked,  eagerly. 

''  Now." 

Not  the  least  delightful  thing  about  her,  he  thought,  as  upon 
her  gesture  he  rang  the  bell  for  a  servant,  was  her  keen  sense 
of  adventure. 

"  But  will  it  really  tell  me  anything?"  she  asked,  when  he 
was  fastening  her  rose-colored  cloak. 

"  I'm  hanged  If  I  know,"  he  said.  In  genuine  despair. 

Night  watchmen  swung  doors  and  sped  the  lift  with  a  stolid 
alacrity  that  spoke  of  an  organization  habitually  tested  at  any 
hour. 

"  You  shall  unlock  the  door,"  he  said,  when  they  came  to 
the  little  room.  She  did  so  with  a  mock-tragic  gesture  that 
covered  more  agitation  than  he  knew.  He  switched  on  the 
light. 
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"  And  this  was  you,"  she  said,  softly,  from  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

"  Can't  deny  It,"  he  said. 

*'  But  do  you  want  to?  "  she  said,  turning  on  him  quickly. 

*' All  this?"  he  said,  Indicating  the  visible  contents  of  the 
room.      "  Lord,  no !  " 

"What,  then?" 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  join  on." 

Bending  short-slghtedly  and  holding  her  cloak  about  her,  she 
moved  lightly  across  the  floor.  She  made  him  think  of  a  witch 
doctor. 

*'  May  I?  "  she  said.  Indicating  the  photograph. 

*'  That's  what  I  brought  you  for,"  he  said,  and  then  rather 
wished  he  hadn't,  because  It  seemed  to  put  too  much  on  Annie 
Swanson,  who,  after  all,  was  only  part  of  the  story. 

"  She  looks  Intelligent,"  said  Lady  Frances. 

*'  She  was,"  he  complained. 

"  Ah,  you  mustn't." 

*'  I  mean  she  was  too  Intelligent  for  the  likes  o'  me,"  said 
Barr. 

"  Ah,  then  she  wasn't." 

"Wasn't  what?" 

"  Intelligent." 

"  Anyhow,  she  gave  me  up." 

"  Really,  really?  "  said  Lady  Frances.  "  The  sweet  fool!  " 
and  kissed  the  photograph.  "  Supposing  I  hadn't  noticed  the 
room,"  she  went  on. 

"  I  should  have  cleared  It  out,"  he  said  frankly. 

"  And  robbed  me,"  she  murmured. 

He  didn't  quite  understand  that,  but,  relying  on  her  Insight, 
told  her  the  story  as  one  might  tell  a  dream  to  an  Interpreter. 
He  soon  saw  that  she  was  Inclined  to  make  too  much  of  Annie 
Swanson.  Not  In  the  sense  of  supposing  he  was,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  still  In  love  with  her.  She  wanted  to  know  what  had 
become  of  Annie  Swanson,  with  the  Implied  reproach  that  he 
had  been  remiss  In  not  finding  out.  He  Impressed  upon  her  that 
Annie  Swanson  had  given  him  up. 

"  Yes,  but  not  that  you,"  she  said. 
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That,  again,  he  didn't  understand.  He  was  beginning  to 
be  bored  with  the  little  room  and  what  It  stood  for.  He  had 
something  better,  now,  with  which  to  renew  himself,  and  he  bent 
to  kiss  the  slender  woman  at  his  side.  For  the  first  time  she 
gracefully  evaded  him,  though  when  they  were  outside  the  little 
room  she  kissed  him  warmly  and  said:  "  You  dear,  dear  boy,  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  It  for  worlds." 

IV 

Barr  was  too  good  a  man  of  business  to  Ignore  Irrational 
fancies.  That,  Indeed,  was  where  he  scored  over  his  business 
rivals.  They  went  by  the  facts  while  he  responded  to  the  move- 
ments in  the  air,  of  which  facts  are  the  belated  confirmation. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  deal  In  tombstones.  Though  it  was 
ridiculous  that  Annie  Swanson  should  come  out  of  that  queer 
corner  of  his  life  to  trouble  him  now,  he  recognized  her  po- 
tentialities between  him  and  the  woman  he  loved.  He  had  no 
woman  on  his  conscience,  though  more  than  one  had  a  better 
right  than  Annie  to  claim  his  regret;  but  when  he  Implied  as 
much  to  Lady  Frances  she  put  the  matter  by  as  understood  of  a 
man  who  did  not  pretend  to  be  flawless.  It  was  only  Annie, 
whom  he  had  kissed  once,  that  she  found  Interesting — and  that 
sort  of  interest  was  Inconvenient. 

His  method  of  dealing  with  Annie  was  characteristic.  He 
sent  for  Pearce,  who,  besides  managing  the  house  decoration  de- 
partment, was  his  personal  aid,  and  said  to  him  without  ex- 
planation or  preliminaries:  "I  want  you  to  find  out  what  be- 
came of  a  Miss  Annie  Swanson  who  In  1887  was  governess  at 
the  Vicarage  of  Melhurst  in  Somerset." 

Pearce  took  down  the  details  without  comment.  If  Barr 
had  told  him  to  catch  butterflies  or  to  count  the  red-haired 
women  who  passed  the  Marble  Arch  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  he 
would  have  accepted  the  task  as  bearing  in  some  way  known  to 
Barr  on  his  oflficlal  duties.  In  half  a  day  he  came  to  Barr  and 
said : 

'*  In  October,  1888,  Miss  Annie  Swanson  married  Mr. 
George  Maggs,  farmer,  of  WIncote,  Gloucestershire." 
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Barr  laughed.      Pearce  continued: 

"  Mr.  George  Maggs  died  In  May,  1905.  His  widow,  two 
sons  and  one  daughter  are  now  living  at  WIncote.  Mrs.  Maggs 
runs  the  farm  with  the  help  of  a  steward.  In  summer  she  takes 
in  paying  guests." 

Barr  said:  "  The  devil  she  does!  " 

Pearce  allowed  three  seconds,  and  then  went  on  to  the  next 
entry  in  his  notebook,  which  concerned  the  price  of , China  silk. 
When  he  had  removed  himself,  Barr  wrote  to  Mrs.  Maggs,  pro- 
posing to  call  on  her  the  following  week,  when  he  would  find 
himself  in  her  neighborhood.  Her  immediate  answer  struck 
him  as  rather  fluttered  than  cordial.  She  would  be  delighted  to 
see  him,  of  course,  but  between  the  conventional  phrases  he 
felt  a  prickle  of  uneasiness. 

The  plump,  handsome,  flushed  and  voluble  widow  who  re- 
ceived him  at  a  prosperous-looking  Cotswold  farm  had  no  more 
than  the  eyes  of  Annie  Swanson,  and  their  expression  was 
changed  from  yearning  to  complacency.  Remembering  his 
imaginary  role  of  Bluebeard  he  called  her  "  Fatima  "  at  sight. 
She  presented  him  to  her  solemn  sixteen-year-old  High  School 
daughter — one  of  her  sons  was  at  a  theological  college,  the  other 
at  "  BlundelFs  " — as  *'  a  very  old  friend  of — mine."  The  last 
word  was  an  appealing  squeak,  and  Barr  guessed  that  at  the  last 
moment  her  conscience  would  not  allow  her  to  say  "  your 
father's."  Barr  had  not  known  the  late  Mr.  George  Maggs, 
but  he  was  prepared  to  swear  that  he  had  been  on  Annie  Swan- 
son's  horizon  when  she  gave  him  up.  He  understood  that  she 
was  nervous,  not  so  much  of  him  as  of  her  solemn  daughter,  but 
at  the  same  time  she  was  so  uncertain  of  his  motive  in  coming 
that  she  would  not  be  alone  with  him  for  a  moment.  The  em- 
barrassed atmosphere  reacted  upon  the  child,  who  regarded  him 
over  the  generous  tea-table  with  disapproving  eyes.  He  might 
have  been  the  bailiff.  He  felt  inconvenient,  but  amused,  and 
observed  to  himself  that  apparently  Mrs.  Maggs  hoped  to  buy 
him  off  with  hot  scones.  Finding  that  beyond  asking  about 
common  acquaintances  of  their  youth  he  made  no  reference  to 
the  past,  her  spirits  rose  and  by  the  end  of  the  meal  she  was 
quite  hilarious.      She  had  heard  of  "  Barr's,"  of  course,  and 
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said  that  she  must  come  there  the  very  next  time  she  was  In  Lon- 
don. It  mightn't  be  long — and  then  she  blushed.  Barr's  dis- 
creet and  sympathetic  allusions  to  earlier  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion brought  the  coy  admission  that  Mrs.  Maggs  was  about  to 
be  married  again.  The  fortunate  man  was  the  vicar  of  the 
parish,  a  childless  widower. 

"  So  you  see,"  said  Mrs.  Maggs,  as  if  it  explained  every- 
thing, "  there  will  be  a  curacy  for  George  directly  he  is 
ordained." 

From  her  unconcealed  relief  when  he  went  away  Barr  sur- 
mised that  the  reverend  lover  was  expected  to  supper  that  even- 
ing. At  the  very  last  moment  she  hoped  hurriedly  that  Barr  was 
getting  on  all  right.  Evidently  she  hadn't  in  the  least  taken  in 
that  he  might  be  considered  a  person  of  some  consequence.  She 
was  too  delicate  to  promise  him  an  order,  but  she  assured  him 
again  that  she  would  not  forget  "  Barr's  "  the  very  next  time 
she  was  In  London. 

"  Which  won't  be  long,"  he  said  mischievously,  as  he  pressed 
her  hand.  But  for  compassion  of  her  genuine  discomfort  at  his 
presence  he  would  have  contrived  to  put  a  touch  of  disappoint- 
ment into  his  parting  congratulations. 


"Ah,  but  then,  you  see,  I  have  no  sense  of  humor,"  said  Lady 
Frances  when  he  told  her  the  story. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  with  a  chuckle,  "  her  sole  concern  was  that 
I  should  not  rake  up  an  Inconvenient  past." 

*'  Yes,  I  see  that,"  she  said,  rather  sadly. 

Barr  felt  puzzled,  but  her  manner  did  not  encourage  further 
discussion.  That  night  they  went  to  the  opera,  and  it  happened 
to  be  Gotterdcimmerung.     At  the  fall  of  the  curtain  he  said: 

"  But  I  thought  Siegfried  was  Invulnerable." 

*'  Almost,"  she  said,  "  but,  if  you  remember,  a  leaf  fell  on 
his  back." 

The  strange  glance  that  accompanied  the  words,  the  trivi- 
ality of  "  leaf  "  and  "  back  "  In  the  sense  of  the  past,  oppressed 
him.      Sensitive  to  every  Inflection  and  expression  of  the  woman 
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he  loved,  he  felt  that  the  little  room  was  becoming  an  obsession. 

Though  not  superstitious  he  had  to  confess  that  It  cost  him 
an  effort  to  carry  out  what  seemed  to  him  the  common-sense 
thing.  On  the  morrow  he  gave  directions  that  the  little  room 
on  the  second  floor  should  be  dismantled  and  its  contents  de- 
stroyed. At  the  first  convenient  opportunity  he  would  have 
the  necessary  structural  alterations  made  to  throw  the  room  Into 
the  general  run  of  the  floor. 

"  Have  the  books  and  pictures  burnt  and  the  furniture  taken 
to  the  basement  and  chopped  up,"  he  said.  Afterwards  It 
struck  him  that  the  feeling  of  doing  something  ruthless  had 
made  him  rather  scriptural  In  his  order.  "  But,"  as  he  said  to 
himself,  "  there  shan't  be  any  leaves  on  my  back." 

In  the  afternoon  he  went  down  to  see  that  his  orders  had 
been  properly  carried  out.  He  found  the  room  bare  and  an 
elderly  charwoman  pottering  about  before  setting  to  work  with 
bucket  and  brush.  As  he  greeted  her  kindly  he  observed  that 
she  kept  one  hand  behind  her  back  and  he  commented  on  the 
furtive  picking  and  hoarding  of  her  class.  "  If  they  want  to 
keep  anything,  why  on  earth  can't  they  ask  for  it?  "  he  thought, 
but  he  said  nothing  to  the  woman. 

When  he  told  Lady  Frances  what  he  had  done  she  laughed 
and  said:  "  Silly  boy." 

"  It's  always  a  mistake  to  keep  relics  of  the  past,"  he  said, 
aggressively. 

"  Yes — to  keep  them,"  she  agreed. 

He  felt  that  she  was  in  a  contradictory  mood,  but,  encour- 
aged, he  went  on :  ''I  can  see  now  that  I  was  always  getting 
hung  up  on  them.  Not  that  I  ever  regretted  the  loss  of  what 
they  represented,"  he  added,  hastily. 

"  It  was  a  real  time,"  she  said,  repeating  a  phrase  of  his 
own. 

"  Yes — at  the  time,"  he  admitted,  rather  crossly.  "  But 
It  didn't  really  count;  it  was  a  false  start,  a  kink,  a  twist.  You 
surely  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  think  there  was  anything  In  it, 
that  she  was  right,  that  I  ought  to  have  kept  on?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said;  "  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  she  was 
mistaken." 
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VI 


Still,  he  was  not  satisfied.  There  was  no  difference  out- 
wardly in  her  manner  to  him,  but  there  was  something  at  the 
back  of  her  mind.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  that  absurd  per- 
son Mrs.  Maggs  who,  as  Annie  Swanson,  had  inspired  what  he 
now  described  as  the  moon-gazing  period  of  his  life.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  left  something  undone.  For  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  think  what  it  was,  but  the  very  effort  of  trying  to  find 
out  made  him  recognize  how  immensely  his  love  had  grown 
since  the  day  Lady  Frances  had  paid  her  first  visit  to  "  Barr's." 
Accustomed  to  being  frank  with  himself,  he  knew,  or  thought  he 
knew,  what  had  first  attracted  him  to  her.  Her  strange,  dim 
beauty  that  many  people  failed  to  see  appealed  to  his  senses 
and  flattered  his  discernment.  Her  slightness,  her  stoop,  her 
short-sighted  eyes  and  uncertain  voice  made  up  a  personality 
that  lurked  for  discovery  rather  than  flashed  upon  the  observer. 
Then,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess,  her  birth  was  part  of  the 
attraction:  the  title  went  for  nothing,  but  race  was  real.  For 
the  rest,  her  intelligence,  her  wit,  her  social  gifts  and  her  ac- 
quaintances made  her  in  every  way  desirable  as  a  wife. 

But  these  things,  real  as  they  were  and  natural  in  their  ap- 
peal to  a  successful  middle-aged  man,  were  only  her  attributes. 
When  he  asked  her  to  marry  him  he  had  hardly  got  beyond 
them.  If  she  had  refused  him  he  would  have  been  disap- 
pointed, but  he  would  not  have  suffered  more  than  a  successful 
middle-aged  man  might  be  supposed  to  suffer.  That,  he  saw, 
was  why  her  answer,  "  With  all  my  heart,"  had  a  little  abashed 
him  as  if  he  had  got  rather  more  than  he  expected.  Now  it  was 
different.  It  was  no  longer  her  attributes,  dear  as  they  were, 
but  herself  that  he  wanted.  Before  he  would  have  been  content 
with  a  successful  alliance:  now  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  perfect  union. 

While  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  little  room  had 
worked  this  change  in  his  love  it  had  revealed  deep  upon  deep 
in  a  nature  that  more  than  any  attribute  was  now  the  object  of 
his  love.     It  had  been  the  occasion  of  a  dozen  "  sayings  "  that 
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he  cherished  In  his  heart.  Now  in  some  obscure  way  it  came 
between  him  and  the  woman  he  loved.  He  blessed  and  cursed 
the  little  room. 

"  You're  preoccupied,"  she  said  to  him  one  evening. 

The  new  tenderness  he  felt  for  her  prompted  him  to  a  wise 
simplicity  and  he  said: 

"  There's  something  between  us,  dear." 

Her  eyes  moistened,  but  she  smiled — not  Ironically,  but  as 
a  mother  might  smile  upon  a  perverse  child. 

"  Give  me  the  boy  who  sat  In  that  room,"  she  said. 

Not  understanding  her,  he  said: 

*'  I  would  If  I  could,  but  he  died  long  ago." 

"Are  you  sure?"  she  said,  meaningly. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked,  and  she  said  quickly: 

"  Then  you  are  sorry  that  he  died?  " 

At  all  risks  he  admitted:  "Yes,  I  am." 

She  turned  away  and  for  a  moment  he  thought  that  he  had 
hurt  her.  From  her  writing-table  she  came  back  with  something 
In  her  hands. 

"  There  he  Is,"  she  whispered.  It  was  the  photograph  of 
Annie  Swanson. 

"  Ah,  don't  be  angry  with  me,"  she  cried,  dropping  on  her 
knees  beside  him.  "  If  you  knew  what  I  went  through  to  get 
it,  and  the  extraordinary  luck!" 

"  I'm  not  angry,"  he  said,  "  but  I  don't  see " 

"No,  of  course  you  don't,"  she  said  compassionately.  "  Poor 
Solomon,  poor  Bluebeard,  they  never  did  understand  women 
and  that's  what  made  them  cruel.  You  laughed  at  her — 
for  what  she  couldn't  help.  Oh,  I'm  not  blaming  you  for  out- 
growing her.  She  was  just  not  quite  big  enough;  she  did  not 
quite  love  you — not  the  real  you.  But  for  what  she  loved,  and 
for  what  she  gave  me,  she's  sacred.  And  you  would  have 
robbed  me  I  " 

Dimly  he  began  to  understand  what  had  been  between  them. 
And  what  he  did  not  understand  she  told  him  between  smiles 
and  tears :  the  woman's  need  for  everything,  the  weakness  as 
well  as  the  strength;  the  kinks,  the  twists,  the  false  starts;  the 
man,  the  boy,  the  child. 
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"  But  how  did  you  get  it?"  he  said,  when  he  could  speak 
calmly. 

Pearce,  it  appeared,  had  been  the  unconscious  instrument. 
"  It's  his  fate,  the  dear,  nice-looking  boy,"  she  said  in  parenthe- 
sis. Under  the  pretence  of  having  left  something  in  the  little 
room  she  had  got  from  Pearce  the  address  of  Mrs.  Bone,  the 
charwoman. 

*'  There  isn't  a  charwoman  living  who  doesn't  save  a  scrap 
of  some  sort,"  she  told  him,  *'  though  I  never  expected  such 
luck  as  this  I  But  all  that's  nothing  to  what  it  cost  me.  To  go 
to  my  man's  place,  to  question  his  subordinates,  to  lie,  to  mys- 
tify— I  don't  think,  my  dear,"  she  concluded,  "  that  I  shall  ever 
be  called  upon  to  do  more  for  you  than  that." 

But  she  wouldn't  tell  him  what  she  gave  Mrs.  Bone  for  the 
photograph. 

"  That's  women's  business,"  she  said  firmly. 

*'  There's  something  more,"  she  told  him  presently. 

*'  You  don't  want  me  to  begin  all  over  again,  to  revive 
him?  "  he  said,  in  mock  alarm. 

"  No,  stupid,  he's  in  my  heart.  But  you  can  give  him  back 
his  room." 

So  it  was  done.  In  the  face  of  inquisitive  subordinates  he 
had  the  little  room  as  nearly  as  might  be  reconstructed.  He 
had  made  for  her  a  little  golden  key  and  on  a  day  they  went  to 
the  room  together.  She  drew  him  to  the  photograph  of  Annie 
Swanson,  now  framed  in  silver  over  the  fireplace,  and  put  her 
arms  about  him. 

"  Now  I  can  kiss  my  man  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  who, 
poor  dear,  wasn't  quite  big  enough  to  love  him,"  she  said. 


SIGNIFICANT    TENDENCIES    IN    GERMAN 

POLITICS 

J.  Salwyn  Schapiro 

HE  who  doubts  that  Germany  shall  henceforth  be  gov- 
erned In  a  liberal  and  social  spirit  Is  blind  politically," 
was  the  comment  of  Ernest  Bassermann,  the  leader 
of  the  National  Liberals,  on  the  recent  election  to  the  Reichstag. 
In  spite  of  the  lack  of  concrete  definite  Issues,  no  election  since 
1870  has  been  so  significant  as  the  one  that  was  held  In  Janu- 
ary, 19 1 2.  For  many  years  the  German  people  have  been  ad- 
vancing with  halting  steps  on  the  road  to  self-government. 
Forces  which  have  long  been  at  work  In  the  politics  of  the 
Fatherland,  are  now  for  the  first  time  beginning  to  make  them- 
selves felt.  Germany  Is  at  the  cross-roads;  not  at  the  sharp 
turn  of  revolution,  but  at  the  gentle  yet  decided  curve  of  evo- 
lution toward  political  democracy. 

The  antecedents  of  the  recent  election  go  back  to  the  one 
of  1907  when  the  Conservative  parties,  as  a  result  of  a  khaki 
campaign  over  colonial  expansion,  won  105  seats  and  could 
count  on  the  Liberals  with  their  85  members  and  a  possible  Cen- 
tre support  of  105.  The  Social  Democrats  were  roundly  beaten, 
having  lost  about  half  their  seats,  and  numbered  but  a  paltry  43 
deputies.  This  was  the  high  tide  of  Junker  success,  and  their 
brilliant  leader.  Prince  von  Biilow,  then  Chancellor,  proceeded 
to  organize  the  coalition  known  as  the  *'Bulowblok,"  composed 
of  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  the  representatives  of  national 
Ideals  as  opposed  to  the  Internationalism  of  the  Socialists  and  the 
ultramontanlsm  of  the  Catholics.  To  all  appearances  the  "na- 
tional "  combination  seemed  safely  intrenched  in  power  and  von 
Biilow  destined  to  remain  In  office  Indefinitely. 

But  nowhere  are  appearances  more  deceptive  than  In 
''  Blok  "  politics.  The  alliance  of  Liberals  with  Conservatives 
was  an  unnatural  combination  of  elements  whose  Interests  were 
mutually  hostile.  Middle-class  industrialists  representing  capi- 
tal and  agrarian  aristocrats  representing  land  are  not  apt  to 
work  harmoniously  except  under  stress  of  a  revolution  from  be- 
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low.  Let  an  Important  economic  Issue  arise  and  the  carefully 
nurtured  *'  Biilowblok  "  would  be  rent  In  twain.  Such  an  Issue 
did  arise  in  the  Imperial  budget  of  1908,  when  the  Chancellor 
recommended  an  Inheritance  tax  to  pay  for  the  Increase  In  the 
army  and  navy.  The  Conservatives  refused  to  support  It,  and 
the  Liberals  dared  not  oppose  it,  with  the  result  that  the 
"  Blok  "  went  to  pieces.  The  Centre  rallied  to  the  support  of 
the  Conservatives,  the  inheritance  tax  was  voted  down  and  von 
Billow  was  forced  to  resign.  The  determination  of  the  agra- 
rians to  defend  their  class  Interests  at  all  costs  unwittingly  set 
a  precedent  for  ministerial  responsibility  which,  in  theory,  they 
utterly  reject  and  abhor.  This  "  Desperado-polltik,'*  as  It  was 
termed,  of  the  Junkers  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  recent 
electoral  overturn.  As  in  England,  It  was  a  budget  to  provide 
for  the  Increased  cost  of  armament  that  was  to  prove  the  un- 
doing of  the  Conservatives. 

The  task  of  forming  a  new  "  Blok  ''  was  given  to  Herr  von 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  new  Chancellor.  As  Germany  cannot 
be  governed  without  the  Conservatives  or  with  the  Socialists, 
an  alliance  had  to  be  formed  with  the  Centre,  the  only  party 
which  had  the  votes  and  the  desire  to  support  the  Conservatives. 
It  was  then  that  the  notorious  ''  blue-black  blok  "  was  organized 
which  governed  the  Empire  during  the  last  five  years  In  the 
teeth  of  growing  popular  discontent.  In  spite  of  religious  dif- 
ferences, the  new  coalition  worked  harmoniously,  as  both  parties 
represented  essentially  agrarian  interests.  In  order  to  raise  the 
new  taxes,  the  Government  Introduced  what  it  euphemistically 
termed  '*  financial  reform  "  or  consumption  taxes  on  tobacco, 
beer,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  brandy,  matches;  stamp  taxes  on  checks, 
notes,  shares  of  stock,  etc.  The  middle  and  working  classes  saw 
with  dismay  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  the  agrarians,  who 
were  determined  to  throw  the  burden  of  taxation  on  their  shoul- 
ders. Popular  discontent  expressed  Itself  In  the  by-elections, 
which  in  almost  every  instance  went  in  favor  of  the  Socialists, 
and  increased  their  representation  from  43  to  53.  In  1909  was 
organized  the  powerful  Hansabund  with  a  membership  of  300,- 
000  merchants  and  manufacturers  whose  aim  was  to  fight  the 
agrarian  interests.     As  everywhere  ebe^  prices  /?3ve  been  rising 
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in  Germany,  and,  as  everywhere  else,  the  party  In  power  was 
blamed.  To  fan  the  flame  of  popular  Indignation  came  the 
Morocco  fiasco,  which  further  discredited  the  Government. 

It  was  at  this  time  of  general  dissatisfaction  that  the  new 
Reichstag  was  to  be  elected.  On  January  2,  19 12,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Government,  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung,  published  an  appeal  to  the  electors  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment. It  declared  that  the  great  Industrial  development  of 
Germany  was  the  outcome  of  national  unity,  and  that  the  social 
problems  attendant  thereon  were  bravely  and  efficiently  met. 
Factional  and  class  conflicts  were  weakening  the  German  people. 
The  Empire  was  the  envy  of  all  other  nations,  hence  the  need 
of  a  strong  army  and  navy  to  protect  Its  Interests.  A  Reichstag 
should  be  elected  that  would  aid  in  the  work  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment, social  reform  and  the  protection  of  national  in- 
terests. The  Social  Democrats  have  no  sympathy  with  these 
tasks,  hence  cooperation  with  them  is  impossible;  moreover  this 
"  party  of  disorder  and  negation  ''  was  an  ever-present  danger 
to  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  present  system  of  society. 
Therefore  it  behooved  all  other  parties,  particularly  those  rep- 
resenting the  middle  classes,  to  unite  in  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  polls.  The  Conservative-Centre  "  Blok  "  pre- 
sented no  programme  to  indorse  or  reject,  but  merely  contented 
itself  by  raising  the  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  Socialists!  *' 

The  election  showed  the  following  results: 

Socialists,  1 1  o  seats — gain  of  5  7  seats 

Centre,  93  "  — loss  *'   10  ** 

Radicals,  46  *<         **  *'      3  '* 

National  Liberals,  44  *'         **  **     7  ** 

Conservatives,  43  *'         **  "15  " 

Free  Conservatives,  13  **         **  '*I2  ** 

Anti-Semites,  14  *'         **  '*     6  " 

Poles,  19  **         «<  <<      I  t€ 

Danes,  Alsatians  and  Guelphs,       13  "         "  **      i  ** 

Independents,  2  **         "  *'      2  " 

The  number  of  seats  captured  by  the  "  Blok,"  including  the 
Partlcularlsts  and  Independents  who  generally  vote  with  it.  Is 
197;  whereas,  the  Left  can  count  only  202,  a  majority  of  fiVQ, 
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The  total  number  of  votes  was  12,206,808.  Of  these,  the  So- 
cialists received  4,250,329  or  35  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  Centre 
2,035,290  or  17  per  cent.;  Conservative  groups  1,855,946  or 
15.5  per  cent.;  National  Liberals  1,672,619  or  13  per  cent.;  Rad- 
icals 1,558,330  or  12.5  per  cent.  The  Socialists  gained  about  one 
million  votes;  the  Centre  lost  about  145,000  votes;  the  Conser- 
vatives lost  about  150,000;  the  National  Liberals  gained  about 
350,000;  and  the  Radicals  gained  about  325,000.  The  total 
vote  of  all  the  Left  parties  in  round  numbers  was  7,338,000, 
and  of  all  the  Right  parties  4,664,000,  a  clear  majority  for  the 
Left  of  about  2,674,000  votes. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  Empire,  the  German 
people,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  have  refused  a  vote  of 
confidence  to  their  Government.  In  a  truly  democratic  State, 
this  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  change  of  Government.  What  Is 
usually  forgotten,  however,  is  that  the  Reichstag  is  not  a  legis- 
lature In  the  full  sense  of  that  term,  but  a  ratifying  body  which 
legitimatizes  the  legislation  of  the  Bundesrat  or  Federal  Coun- 
cil. The  Reichstag  is  still  In  the  "  protesting  "  stage  of  Its  de- 
velopment, very  much  like  the  English  Parliament  in  the  time 
of  the  Stuarts.  Hence  the  ballot  in  Germany  is  largely  an  aca- 
demic affair.  To  vote  means  that  an  opportunity  Is  given  to  the 
elector  to  say  whether  he  likes  or  dislikes  the  policies  of  the 
Government,  not  that  It  should  be  ousted.  An  adverse  vote  Is 
merely  a  form  of  ''  heckling  "  those  in  control.  The  German 
workman,  unlike  his  French  brother,  does  not  take  kindly  to 
barricades  and  street  fights.  He  prefers  to  march  In  protest; 
to  speak  in  protest,  to  vote  in  protest;  in  short  to  do  everything 
but  fight  in  protest.  He  is  the  only  political  Platonlst  extant. 
Nevertheless,  over  seven  million  voices  shouting  In  protest  may 
cause  even  a  Romantic  Kaiser  and  a  reactionary  aristocracy  to 
listen  with  respect. 

The  most  significant  result  of  the  election  is  undoubtedly  the 
Increase  In  votes,  seats  and  prestige  of  the  Socialists.  For  the 
first  time  they  find  themselves  the  leading  party  in  the  Reichstag. 
The  growth  from  124,000  votes  In  1871  to  4,251,000  In  1912, 
or  over  one-third  of  the  entire  electorate,  is  sufl^ciently  startling 
to  awaken  the  liveliest  apprehensions  in  regard  to  German  poll- 
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tics.  The  common  explanation,  that  It  Is  not  a  Socialist,  but  a 
protest  vote,  which  rolls  up  this  enormous  total.  Is  true  enough. 
But  It  falls  to  take  Into  consideration  the  Important  fact  that  the 
habit  of  voting  the  Socialist  ticket,  once  acquired,  becomes  a 
confirmed  part  of  the  elector's  political  psychology  and  tends  to 
change  his  entire  outlook  upon  society  In  general.  The  num- 
ber of  Socialist  voters  who  desire  the  Immediate  establishment 
of  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  Is,  In  all  likelihood,  very 
small  In  any  country.  The  Socialist  vote  everywhere  Is  a  pro- 
test against  political  and  economic  conditions,  and  especially  so 
in  Germany.  The  Important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  Is,  however, 
that  so  many  Germans  have  chosen  the  Social  Democrats  as  their 
medium  of  protest.  The  marked  tendency  of  all  currents  of 
discontent  to  flow  into  the  Socialist  channel  is  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Liberal  parties  have  so  often  played  false  to  their 
Ideals  by  allying  themselves  with  the  Conservatives.  To  vote 
Socialist,  then,  has  become  the  most  effective  way  of  demand- 
ing that  the  Reichstag  should  become  truly  a  legislature,  min- 
isterial responsibility  be  established,  the  Iniquitous  three-class 
Prussian  franchise  abolished,  unjust  distribution  of  seats  cor- 
rected, and  the  country  freed  from  agrarian  and  clerical  domina- 
tion. At  the  campaign  meetings  It  Is  these  things  that  are  em- 
phasized by  Socialist  orators,  not  "  surplus  value,"  "  economic 
determinism  "  or  the  "  Cooperative  Commonwealth."  They  de- 
clare, and  with  truth,  that  the  Social  Democrats  are  the  only 
party  that  can  be. trusted  to  hold  fast  to  their  principles,  and  not 
be  swayed  either  by  fear  or  by  Court  blandishments,  which  have 
so  often  proved  successful  in  Influencing  the  middle-class  parties. 
How  to  turn  to  political  use  this  powerful  vote-getting  organi- 
zation Is  a  great  problem.  The  Socialists  are  too  strong  to  re- 
main passive,  too  weak  to  act  alone  and,  until  now,  too  doc- 
trinaire to  unite  with  other  parties. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  organization,  the  Centre  party 
will  not  be  the  most  numerous  elernent  In  the  Reichstag.  In 
spite  of  many  attacks  by  Bismarck  and  von  Biilow,  the  clericals 
remained  unshaken  until  this  year.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  its 
outer  works  have  been  stormed  and  captured  by  the  advance 
guard  of  the  enemy.    As  we  have  already  seen,  it  lost  ten  seats 
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and  about  145,000  votes  to  the  Socialists.  Most  significant  is 
the  fact  that  the  losses  have  occurred  in  the  very  citadels  of 
German  Catholicism,  Bavaria  and  the  Rhenish- Westphalian  dis- 
tricts. In  Bavaria  the  Centre  lost  four  seats,  electing  29  depu- 
ties out  of  a  delegation  of  48  to  the  Reichstag.  It  received  468,- 
452  votes  out  of  1,267,541,  or  38.7  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Ba- 
varian electorate,  showing  a  loss  since  1907  of  6  per  cent.  The 
Socialists  captured  nine  seats,  a  gain  of  five,  and  received  328,170 
votes  or  27.2  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  a  gain  of  6.1  per  cent.  The 
Liberals  and  Radicals  also  made  large  gains  at  the  expense  of 
the  Centre  and  the  Conservatives.  The  elections  to  the  Bavarian 
Landtag  or  local  legislature  resulted  In  a  greatly  reduced  clerical 
majority.  Out  of  163  members,  the  Centre  elected  87,  a  loss 
of  1 1 ;  the  Socialists  30,  a  gain  of  9;  Liberals  and  their  allies  39, 
a  gain  of  12;  Conservatives  7,  a  loss  of  10.  This  was  in  spite 
of  an  unequal  apportionment  and  an  overwhelming  Catholic 
population.  During  the  campaign  there  was  a  working  agree- 
ment between  the  Socialists,  Liberals  and  Radicals  to  cooperate 
whenever  possible  against  the  common  enemy,  the  Centre. 

Hardly  less  significant  was  the  overturn  in  the  Rhenish- West- 
phalian districts.  In  these  Industrial  communities  the  working- 
man,  until  now,  unfailingly  supported  the  clerical  party.  In  the 
Reichstag  elections,  Cologne,  the  capital  of  German  Catholicism, 
was  captured  by  the  Socialists  for  the  first  time  in  forty  years. 
The  Socialist  candidate  was  elected  over  the  Centre  In  the  sec- 
ond ballot  by  a  majority  of  3,300,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Catholic  candidate  was  Dr.  Karl  Trimborn,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Reichstag,  who  was  particularly  active  In  promoting 
social  legislation  in  favor  of  the  working  class.  The  Centre  also 
lost  Diisseldorf  and  two  seats  in  Alsace  to  the  Socialists.  This 
Catholic  set-back  may  have  far-reaching  results.  The  Centre  Is 
the  best-organized  and  best-disciplined  party  In  Germany  and,  as 
a  rule,  it  neither  gains  nor  loses,  advancing  only  with  the  ad- 
vance of  population.  A  defection,  therefore,  means  that  a 
permanent  breach  has  been  made  In  the  Catholic  citadel  into 
which  will  pour  the  hosts  of  Socialism. 

Born  to  defend  itself  against  persecution,  the  Centre  lives  to 
defend  the  present  order  against  radicalism.     As  It  professes  no 
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particular  political  principles,  it  can  consistently  combine  with 
any  party  that  is  willing  to  advance  Catholic  interests.  The 
Kulturkampf  over,  the  clericals  quickly  realized  that  their  es- 
sential interests  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  monarchy  and 
aristocracy.  On  their  side,  the  Lutheran  Junkers,  out  of  fear 
of  Socialism,  welcomed  the  aid  of  the  Ultramontanes.  Both 
elements  profess  essentially  the  same  views  in  matters  economic. 
Though  confessional  in  principle  and  organization,  the  Centre 
is  really  a  peasant  party,  representing  agricultural  interests.  A 
rapprochement  took  place  between  the  Catholics  and  Conserva- 
tives, which  ended  in  a  firm  coalition  that  governed  Germany 
from  1 89 1,  excepting  the  short  time  during  the  break  with  von 
Billow  in  1907,  over  his  Colonial  policy.  The  price  the  Govern- 
ment paid  for  clerical  support  of  its  military  and  naval  budgets, 
high  tariffs  and  consumption  taxes  was  the  admission  of  the 
Jesuits  Into  Germany,  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  faculty  in 
the  University  of  Strasburg  and  religious  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary schools.  The  Centre,  even  more  than  the  Conservatives, 
was  the  object  of  attack  during  the  recent  campaign.  The  Con- 
servatives were  sure  to  be  in  power,  no  matter  how  few  the 
number  of  their  deputies,  but  a  reduced  Centre  meant  an  em- 
barrassed and  helpless  Conservatism.  The  rapid  industrial  de- 
velopment of  Germany  Is  working  a  revolution  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Centre  itself.  Essentially  a  party  of  peasants,  it  was 
bound  to  lose  strength  unless  it  attracted  the  laboring  classes. 
The  great  problem  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  is  how 
to  capture  the  working-man,  or  how  to  prevent  him  from  being 
captured  by  the  Socialists.  For  that  reason,  the  Centre  has  been 
the  stout  advocate  of  social  legislation,  has  organized  Catholic 
labor  unions  and  founded  cooperative  societies.  The  ideas  of 
Christian  Socialism,  first  advocated  by  that  far-seeing  statesman- 
pontiff  Leo  XIII,  were  welcomed  by  the  German  Catholics.  Nev- 
theless,  the  efficient  aid  rendered  by  the  clericals  in  securing  the 
defeat  of  the  inheritance  taxes,  and  their  willingness  to  join 
hands  with  the  hated  Junkers  in  levying  unpopular  excises, 
caused  the  Catholic  working-men  to  turn  to  the  Socialists  in  the 
recent  election. 

The  middle-class  parties  are  now  at  the  turning  point  of 
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their  history.  Without  a  definite  programme  or  even  a  definite 
tendency,  timorous  adherents  of  constitutionalism,  the  Liberals 
have  ever  been  the  ready  allies  of  the  Conservatives  whenever 
needed  to  promote  "  national  "  interests,  i.  e.,  imperialism.  For 
this  reason,  the  once  powerful  party  of  Lasker,  Falk  and  Rich- 
ter  has  been  constantly  losing  ground  and  is  now  reduced  to  a 
paltry  44  seats  In  the  Reichstag.  The  middle  classes,  always  the 
stout  champions  of  constitutionalism  in  every  land,  out  of  fear  of 
Socialism,  have  been  willing  to  tolerate  the  half-veiled  absolutism 
of  the  monarchy  in  Germany.  But  behind  the  monarchy  was 
the  landed  aristocracy,  whose  economic  interests  are  naturally 
hostile  to  those  of  capitalism, — with  the  result  that  the  middle 
classes  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  piper  for  the  tune  called 
by  the  agrarians. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  bourgeois  parties 
have  realized  the  folly  of  such  a  course.  Germany  is  now  pri- 
marily an  Industrial,  not  an  agrarian  State.  The  task  of  the 
Liberals  Is,  therefore,  to  displace  the  landed  aristocracy  from 
the  position  of  being  the  governing  element  In  the  Empire.  The 
Junkers  out  of  the  way,  the  Liberals  hope  to  fall  heir  to  the 
conservative  sentiment  of  the  country.  To  oust  the  aristocracy 
means  the  Introduction  of  political  reform  In  Germany.  But, 
as  history  has  shown,  this  cannot  be  accomplished  except  through 
an  alliance  of  the  middle  and  working  classes.  Many  far- 
sighted  Liberals  are  shrewd  enough  to  realize  that  a  democra- 
tized Germany  would.  In  the  long  run,  redound  to  their  benefit 
and  not  to  the  Socialists'.  It  would  withdraw  from  the  Social- 
ist columns  the  large  number  of  those  who  vote  "  red  "  In  pro- 
test; and  where  would  those  votes  go  if  not  to  the  Liberals? 
The  idea  of  a  "  Grossblok,"  or  an  all-Left  combination  "  from 
Bassermann  to  Bebel"  to  oppose  the  Conservatives,  Is  gaining 
force  daily  In  German  politics.  It  first  took  practical  shape  in 
1906  in  Baden,  where  the  Social  Democrats  and  Liberals  joined 
forces  and  elected  a  majority  to  the  local  Diet.  Uncompromis- 
ing Socialists  were  greatly  scandalized  when  the  Baden  members 
of  the  party  actually  voted  for  the  budget.  This  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  recognition  of  the  "  bourgeois  State  "  so  heartily  ex- 
ecrated by  all  "  true  believers  "  in  the  gospel  according  to  Marx. 
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During  the  Reichstag  election,  the  friendliness  between  Lib- 
erals, Radicals  and  Socialists  was  too  marked  to  escape  notice. 
At  the  second  ballotlngs  there  was  a  perfect  understanding  be- 
tween these  parties  to  vote  for  each  other  whenever  possible. 
Ernest  Bassermann  himself  was  elected  with  the  help  of  Social- 
ist votes.  The  Vossische  Zeitung,  spokesman  for  large  indus- 
trial interests,  said  that  there  was  greater  danger  from  the 
Conservatives  and  Centre  than  from  the  Socialists,  and  advised 
Liberals  and  Radicals  to  vote  for  Social  Democrats  at  the  second 
ballotlngs.  The  Socialist  organ,  the  Forwdrts,  advised  coopera- 
tion with  the  bourgeois  parties  for  the  reason  that,  in  spite  of 
fundamental  differences,  the  Liberals  stood  for  a  new  era  of 
political  freedom  and  social  well-being.  Commenting  on  the 
election,  the  same  paper  declared  that  the  Socialists  had  "  sup- 
ported the  Liberals  with  all  their  power.  We  did  it,  not  be- 
cause we  have  any  illusions  about  them.  .  .  .  We  wished  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  make  good  their  promises.  It  is  now  up 
to  them.  The  Socialists,  inside  and  outside  of  the  Reichstag, 
will  insistently  demand  the  democratization  of  Germany,  the  bet- 
terment of  conditions  for  the  working  class  and  the  reform  of 
taxation.  We  know  that  we  can  expect  no  help  from  the  Lib- 
erals in  our  campaign  against  Imperialism,  Protection  or  Colo- 
nial adventure.  But  the  Liberals  have  stood  for  political  free- 
dom and  social  betterment.    We  shall  hold  them  to  their  word." 

Should  the  "  Grossblok  "  Idea  take  firm  root,  the  huge  So- 
cialist party,  so  long  condemned  to  political  sterility,  would  be- 
come a  powerful  factor  in  reforming  the  government  of  Ger- 
many. For  a  time  it  was  even  a  political  advantage  for  the 
Social  Democrats  to  hold  fast  to  their  doctrines  and  **  protest." 
Many  voted  for  them  with  perfect  equanimity,  knowing  that  they 
probably  would  not  gain  a  majority;  and,  if  by  chance  they  did, 
the  Government  would  find  some  way  of  circumventing  them. 
Their  very  impotency  attracted  support.  But  new  conditions 
bring  new  tactics  even  among  German  Socialists.  They  are, 
moreover,  too  sincerely  devoted  to  political  freedom  to  decide 
on  a  policy  of  obstructing  reforms,  long  awaited  and  now  at 
hand.  The  movement  within  the  Socialist  ranks,  known  as  Re- 
visionism, which  aims  to  commit  the  party  to  progressive  re- 
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form  instead  of  to  revolutionary  dogmas,  Is  sure  to  gain  impetus 
from  the  recent  election.  The  Social  Democrats  must  accept 
Revision  In  practice.  Whether  they  do  so  in  theory  or  not  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  party  metaphysicians  to  explain.  A  move 
to  the  Right  Is  demanded  by  the  Liberals  as  the  price  of  coopera- 
tion. In  their  turn  the  latter  are  ready  to  move  toward  the  Left 
to  meet  the  Socialists  half-way.  From  the  recent  election,  there 
will  probably  emerge  a  new  Social  Democracy,  a  party  chastened 
by  victory,  willing  to  listen  to  the  Time  Spirit  and  content  to 
hold  its  larger  programme  in  abeyance  in  order  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  political  reform. 

Among  the  many  crying  political  evils  in  Germany,  one  of 
the  most  intolerable  Is  the  unjust  distribution  of  seats.     Some- 
thing very  close  to  a  rotten  borough  system  now  exists  in  the 
Fatherland.     The  last  apportionment  was  made  In  1869,  when 
one  deputy  was  assigned  to  every  100,000  Inhabitants.     Since 
then,  the  population  has  Increased  from  forty  to  sixty-five  mil- 
lions, and  it  has  shifted  from  the  country  to  the  city,  because  of 
the   rapid  industrial  development  that  has  taken   place   In  the 
Empire.    These  changes  have  made  enormous  differences  in  the 
number  of  people  to  each  district,  but  the  distribution  of  seats 
has  continued  to  remain  the  same.     There  exist  "  giant  "  con- 
stituencies   like    Tetlow  Charlottenburg   with    a    population    of 
1,282,000  and  *' dwarf  "  constituencies  like  Schaumburg-LIppe, 
containing  only  46,650  people,  but  each  place  sends  one  deputy 
to  the  Reichstag.     In  rural  East  Prussia  2,064,175  inhabitants 
send  seventeen   representatives,  while   Berlin's   2,071,557   send 
only  six.     It  takes  twice  as  many  votes  to  elect  one  deputy  in 
Berlin  as  it  does  to  elect  twelve  in  some  parts  of  rural  Germany. 
There  exists  the  anomalous  condition  of  a  country  that  Is  eco- 
nomically,  industrial,  and  politically,   agrarian.     Naturally  the 
Conservatives,  who  come  mainly  from  the  country  districts,  arc 
strongly  opposed  to  a  re-apportionment.    Under  the  present  un- 
fair division,  the  parties  of  the  Right  received  four  and  a  half 
million  votes  and  elected  197  members  and  the  parties  of  the 
Left  received  seven  and  a  half  million  votes  and  elected  202 
members,  a  majority  of  only  five  seats.     Well  might  the  Con- 
servatives say,  "  Give  us  the  seats  and  we  care  not  which  party 
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gets  the  votes  I  "  Writers  on  the  American  constitution  have 
singularly  failed  to  praise  sufficiently  the  census  provision,  which 
requires  a  re-apportionment  every  ten  years  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation. In  no  country  of  Europe  is  representation  as  fair  as 
in  our  own,  in  spite  of  occasional  gerrymandering.  Two  of  the 
most  Influential  newspapers  of  Germany,  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung  and  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt,  are  at  present  conducting  a 
campaign  for  a  re-distribution  of  seats.  The  plan,  favored  by 
these  journals,  is  to  divide  the  14,400,000  electors  by  397,  the 
present  membership  of  the  Reichstag,  which  will  give  36,000; 
increase  this  figure  by  one-third  of  itself,  and  we  get  48,000, 
which  should  be  the  legal  unit  of  representation.  The  74  dis- 
tricts that  now  have  more  than  this  should  be  re-divided  and  in- 
creased to  161,  and  the  33  that  have  less  should  be  decreased 
to  24.  This  change  would  make  the  number  of  deputies  in  the 
Reichstag  475,  which  Is  not  too  large,  as  the  English  Parliament 
contains  670  members,  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  584, 
and  the  Austrian  Relchsrath,  516.  Under  this  change,  Berlin 
would  send  fourteen  instead  of  six  to  the  Reichstag,  Cologne, 
six  instead  of  one,  and  Tetlow-Charlottenburg,  nine  instead  of 
one.  It  is  also  urged  that  a  new  division  of  the  Empire  should 
include  proportional  representation,  which  is  a  growing  idea  in 
Europe  at  the  present  time. 

The  attitude  of  the  landed  aristocracy  toward  the  great 
question  of  democracy  in  government  is  typical  of  their  class  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  being  one  of  uncompromising  hostil- 
ity. Able,  honest  and  progressive  in  a  paternal  sense,  they  are 
yet  stubbornly  opposed  to  placing  the  direction  of  the  State  in 
popular  hands.  Democracy,  a  platitude  the  world  over,  is  still 
suspect  in  Germany.  This  was  well  expressed  by  Baron  von 
Oldenburg,  an  influential  Conservative  leader,  when  he  declared 
that  the  tradition  in  Germany  was  such  that  the  Kaiser  could, 
at  any  time,  say  to  a  lieutenant :  "  Take  ten  men  and  clear  out 
the  Reichstag.^'  If  the  abnormal  growth  of  Socialism  means 
anything,  it  means  that  the  chasm  between  the  Government  and 
people  Is  constantly  becoming  wider  and  deeper.  The  Conserva- 
tives regard  the  Socialists  as  a  dangerous  nuisance,  and  the  rem- 
edy they  propose  is  simple:  "Suppress  theml"     Their  funds 
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should  be  confiscated,  their  leaders  jailed,  their  meetings  pro- 
hibited and  their  newspapers  suppressed.  As  one  Conservative, 
named  Kroecher,  put  It,  ''  Social  Democrats  should  be  solely  the 
object,  not  the  subject,  of  legislation."  The  Kreuzzeitujig,  an 
agrarian  organ,  more  moderately  desires  that  the  system  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  for  the  Empire  should  be  changed,  on  the  ground 
that  Germans  are  not  ripe  enough  politically  to  use  It  with  dis- 
cretion. But  such  BIsmarcklan  methods  are  not  likely  to  be 
adopted  against  a  party  polling  over  one-third  of  the  entire 
electorate.  The  radical  Berliner  Tageblatt,  In  reviewing  the 
recent  election,  was  moved  to  say  that  In  all  lands  the  govern- 
ing parties  become  democratized,  but  In  Germany,  the  Bureau- 
cracy have  no  other  cry  against  the  Socialists  than  *'  Put  them 
down !  "  This  was  a  war  against  the  symptoms  and  not  against 
the  disease,  and  the  result  Is  that  only  In  Germany  Is  Socialism 
so  strong  and  so  dogmatic.  The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Junkers  that  an  aggressive  stand  on  the  Morocco  question  by  the 
German  Government  would  have  resulted  in  a  Conservative 
triumph  at  the  polls  was  voiced  by  the  Post.  It  complained  that 
the  powers  of  revolution  were  growing  steadily  and  yet  the 
Kaiser  did  not  speak  the  word.  His  ambition  to  be  known  In 
history  as  a  lover  of  peace  is  responsible  for  the  present  sad 
state  of  Germany.  The  Kaiser  alone  can  save  her  by  inspiring 
the  Fatherland  to  new  deeds  of  valor.  The  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeitung,  another  Conservative  journal,  bitterly  denounced  Chan- 
cellor von  Bethmann-Hollweg  because  he  had  opposed  the  chau- 
vinist Herr  von  Heydebrand  In  the  Morocco  affair.  In  other 
words,  the  Conservatives  would  willingly  bring  on  a  war,  in  the 
hope  that  the  cry  of  patriotism  would  give  a  set-back  to  Social- 
ism. A  truly  Russian  method  of  checking  the  growth  of  de- 
mocracy I 

The  ablest  champion  of  Conservatism  In  the  press  is  Professor 
Hans  Delbriick,  whose  views  differ  widely  from  those  of  his 
party  colleagues.  Commenting  on  the  recent  election  In  the 
February  Issue  of  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  he  writes  that  '*  in 
a  parliamentary  State,  such  a  change  of  votes  would  have  meant 
the  resignation  of  the  Government.  There  is  no  question  of  such 
a  thing  happening  In  Germany,  where  many  parties  exist,  none 
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of  them  ever  strong  enough  to  conduct  the  administration.  At 
the  same  time  those  in  control  of  the  State  should  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  political  situation.  If  the  Conservatives, 
instead  of  helping  things  along,  put  themselves  in  opposition, 
they  will  compel  the  Government  to  look  to  the  Left  for  sup- 
port ....  By  their  attitude  toward  tax  reform  and  the  inde- 
fensible Prussian  franchise,  the  Conservatives  have  sinned 
greatly  and  they  should  pay  the  penalty.  A  concession  that 
would  go  a  great  way  to  conciliate  public  opinion  would  be  the 
reform  of  the  Prussian  three-class  franchise  and  the  reappor- 
tionment of  the  Empire."  The  attitude  of  Professor  Delbriick 
is  significant,  as  he  is  known  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  those  in 
authority. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  agrarians  themselves  may  bring 
about  parliamentary  responsibility  in  order  to  protect  their  own 
interests.  It  was  the  Conservative-Centre  "  Blok  "  that  passed 
the  resolution  chiding  the  Kaiser  for  his  indiscreet  interview  with 
the  London  Telegraph,  and  declaring  that,  in  future,  he  should 
speak  only  through  the  Chancellor  on  foreign  affairs.  It  was 
the  same  "  Blok  "  that  forced  the  resignation  of  von  Biilow  be- 
cause they  defeated  his  inheritance  tax  bill.  Again,  recently,  as 
a  result  of  Germany's  backdown  in  the  Morocco  dispute,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  the  same  parties  to  the  effect,  that  hence- 
forth, all  treaties  concerning  colonial  affairs  should  receive  the 
assent  of  the  Reichstag  as  well  as  of  the  Bundesrat.  In  all  like- 
lihood, the  present  Chancellor,  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
will  reintroduce  the  inheritance  tax  bill,  which  is  bitterly  op- 
posed by  the  Conservatives  and  Centre.  Its  defeat  may  lead  to 
his  resignation,  and  incidentally  to  a  second  important  precedent 
for  ministerial  responsibility. 

Upon  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  more  than  upon  anyone  else,  depends 
whether  Germany  is  to  continue  her  peaceful  evolution  toward 
parliamentary  government  or  whether  she  is  to  be  driven  into  a 
political  cul-de-sac.  The  German  people  have  arrived  at  their 
political  maturity.  That  is  the  plain  lesson  of  the  great  over- 
turn in  the  recent  election.  The  Kaiser,  for  all  his  Romanticism, 
is  a  shrewd,  practical  man,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  new  current 
of  things  in  Germany.    To  be  estranged  permanently  from  their 
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subjects  Is  not  a  Hohenzollern  tradition.  It  was  an  ancestor 
of  the  present  Kaiser,  Frederick  William  III,  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  voluntarily  Introduced  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  so  transformed  feudal 
Prussia  into  a  modern  State.  Will  his  descendant  transform 
Germany  Into  a  parliamentary  State?    Only  time  will  tell. 


THE    DANCING    SEAL 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 

WHEN  we  were  building  Skua  Light — 
The  first  men  who  had  lived  a  night 
Upon  that  deep-sea  isle — 
As  soon  as  chisel  touched  the  stone, 
The  friendly  seals  would  come  ashore; 
And  sit  and  watch  us  all  the  while, 
As  though  they'd  not  seen  men  before; 
And  so,  poor  beasts,  had  never  known 
Men  had  the  heart  to  do  them  harm. 
They'd  little  cause  to  feel  alarm 
With  us,  for  we  were  glad  to  find 
Some  friendliness  in  that  strange  sea; 
Only  too  pleased  to  let  them  be. 
And  sit  as  long  as  they'd  a  mind 
To  watch  us:  for  their  eyes  were  kind 
Like  women's  eyes,  it  seemed  to  me. 

So,  hour  on  hour,  they  sat:  I  think 
They  liked  to  hear  the  chisels'  clink: 
And  when  the  boy  sang  loud  and  clear, 
They  scrambled  closer  in  to  hear; 
And  if  he  whistled  sweet  and  shrill. 
The  queer  beasts  shuffled  nearer  still: 
And  every  sleek  and  sheeny  skin 
Was  mad  to  hear  his  violin. 

When,  work  all  over  for  the  day, 
He'd  take  his  fiddle  down  and  play 
His  merry  tunes  beside  the  sea, 
Their  eyes  grew  brighter  and  more  bright, 
And  burned  and  twinkled  merrily: 
And  as  I  watched  them  one  still  night, 
And  saw  those  eager  sparkling  eyes, 
I  felt  those  lively  seals  would  rise 
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Some  shiny  night  ere  he  could  know, 
And  dance  about  him,  heel  and  toe, 
Unto  the  fiddle's  heady  tune. 

And  at  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
Half-daft,  I  took  my  stand  before 
A  young  seal  lying  on  the  shore, 
And  called  on  her  to  dance  with  me. 
And  It  seemed  hardly  strange  when  she 
Stood  up  before  me  suddenly. 
And  shed  her  black  and  sheeny  skin; 
And  smiled,  all  eager  to  begin  .   .   . 
And  I  was  dancing,  heel  and  toe. 
With  a  young  maiden,  white  as  snow. 
Unto  a  crazy  violin. 

We  danced  beneath  the  dancing  moon 

All  night  beside  the  dancing  sea. 

With  tripping  toes  and  skipping  heels: 

And,  all  about  us,  friendly  seals 

Like  Christian  folk  were  dancing  reels 

Unto  the  fiddle's  endless  tune 

That  kept  on  spinning  merrily 

As  though  it  never  meant  to  stop. 

And  never  once  the  snow-white  maid 

A  moment  stayed 

To  take  a  breath. 

Though  I  was  fit  to  drop: 

And  while  those   wild  eyes  challenged  me, 

I  knew  as  well  as  well  could  be 

I  must  keep  step  with  that  young  girl, 

Though  we  should  dance  to  death. 

Then  with  a  skirl 

The  fiddle  broke: 

The  moon  went  out: 

The  sea  stopped  dead: 

And,  in  a  twinkling,  all  the  rout 
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Of  dancing  folk  had  fled  ... 
And  In  the  chill  bleak  dawn  I  woke 
Upon  the  naked  rock,  alone. 

TheyVe  brought  me  far  from  Skua  Isle  .  .  . 

I  laugh  to  think  they  do  not  know 

That  as,  all  day,  I  chip  the  stone, 

Among  my  fellows  here  Inland, 

I  smell  the  sea-wrack  on  the  shore  .  .  . 

And  see  her  snowy-tossing  hand. 

And  meet  again  her  merry  smile  .  .  . 

And  dream  I'm  dancing  all  the  while, 

Fm  dancing  ever,  heel  and  toe. 

With  a  seal-maiden,  white  as  snow. 

On  that  moonshlny  Island-strand, 

For  ever  and  for  evermore. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  FEMININE  IDEAL  * 

Anna  Garlin  Spencer 
II 

MORE  and  more,  as  we  are  working  out  a  consistent 
theory  of  education  In  general  for  boys  and  girls  and 
for  youth  of  both  sexes,  a  sure  Instinct  Is  enriching 
the  curriculum  of  colleges  and  universities  In  which  women  are 
students  by  the  Insertion  of  courses  which  are  Intended  to  fit 
them  both  for  the  position  of  woman-head  of  a  family  of  social 
leadership,  and  for  those  professional  careers  which  He  nearest 
the  home  life.  Books  are  being  compiled  to  show  how  educated 
women  may  fit  themselves  for  other  employments  than  teaching, 
and  the  courses  In  household  science  and  economy  are  now  made 
to  cover  a  wide  range  of  vocational  training  for  many  Important 
professions.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  sign  of  the  times  In 
this  direction  Is  the  recent  action  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae  commending  this  enlargement  of  the  college  curriculum. 

In  regard  both  to  the  vocational  training  of  girls  which  must 
follow  Immediately  upon  graduation  from  the  elementary  school, 
and  that  which  can  be  obtained  through  the  high  school  and  col- 
lege, certain  main  points  of  guidance  may  be  noted.  If  women 
as  a  sex  are  generally  to  be  confronted  with  a  vocational  divide 
at  marriage,  then  It  stands  to  reason  and  common  sense  that 
they  will  choose,  and  their  parents  for  them  (where  no  special 
talent  is  indicated),  such  training  as  will  serve  best  for  both  per- 
sonal self-support  and  family  usefulness:  that  is  to  say,  the  trades 
needing  shortest  preparation  for  wage-earning,  and  the  profes- 
sions most  nearly  allied  to  general  culture,  will  be  the  most  popu- 
lar in  the  educational  choices  for  girls.  This  is  understood  in 
the  case  of  the  girl  who  must  begin  wage-earning  early  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  preparation  for  factory  and  shop  work  in  the  occu- 
pations nearest  in  locality  to  her  home  and  demanding  least  time 
for  acquiring  technique. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  any  well-considered 

*  Commenced  in  the  Maj  number. 
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plan  is  being  wrought  out  In  school  experimentation  for  the 
training  of  ^irls  for  specialties  of  wage-earning  in  activities  re- 
quired by  the  home-life  itself.  If  the  domestic  help  problem  is 
to  be  solved  we  must  solve  it  along  the  lines  so  well  and  thor- 
oughly outlined  by  Professor  Salmon  in  her  valuable  studies;  that 
is  to  say,  we  must  put  the  help  within  the  family  on  as  democratic 
a  plane  as  service  outside  the  family,  and  adopt,  as  far  as  the 
exigencies  of  family  life  demand,  the  "  hour-system  "  and  the 
"  out-living  "  instead  of  the  ''in-living  "  of  domestic  helpers.  If 
we  are  to  get  for  domestic  service  the  same  type  of  girl  who  now 
enters  the  shop  or  factory,  the  counting-room  or  office,  we  must 
make  the  conditions  equally  attractive  to  the  self-respecting  girl 
who  has  had  some  education  in  the  public  school.  The  belief 
that  any  system  on  such  a  basis  can  regulate  the  family  life  as 
the  factory  and  shop  may  be  regulated  has  been  already  dis- 
claimed. The  woman-head  of  the  family  must  be  able  and  will- 
ing, in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  not  only  to  organize, 
but  personally  to  do  whatever  work  is  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  her  family.  No  woman-head  of  a  family  of  average 
means  and  condition  can  utilize  an  hour  system  or  any  form  of 
domestic  service  which  can  be  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  edu- 
cated and  self-respecting  helpers,  unless  herself  both  competent 
and  ready  to  serve  in  similar  ways.  The  tendency  of  the  world 
of  organized  industry  is  to  lessen  the  amount  and  variety  of 
household  work  by  the  outside  preparation  of  foods,  the  me- 
chanical Inventions  for  cleaning,  etc.,  and  the  easy  access  to  sup- 
plies of  all  sorts.  The  burden  of  the  house-mother  who  does 
not  and  will  not  shirk  her  main  responsibility  is  thus  much  eased. 
The  need  for  some  assistance  and  In  many  cases  for  much  assist- 
ance to  the  house-mother  during  the  years  when  her  children  are 
young  still  remains  and  grows  to  a  condition  of  acute  suffering 
and  mal-adjustment  in  country  districts  and  in  manufacturing 
towns  in  which  ''  hired  help  '*  is  beyond  the  reach  of  most  women 
in  the  years  of  married  life  when  they  need  it  most.  We  have 
accepted  too  supinely  the  alternative  of  no  help  or  help  all  the 
time.  We  have  neglected  to  consider  the  middle  course  of  par- 
tial help  from  younger  girls  which  might  be  made  both  efficient 
and  suitable  for  the  worker,  if  we  but  added  to  our  trade-teach- 
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Ing  some  specialties  of  child-care,  house-care  and  sick-care,  such 
as  a  healthy  girl  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  could  well  do  if 
only  she  knew  how.  For  the  average  house-mother  of  small 
means  but  good  intelligence  and  willingness  to  serve  her  family 
at  first  hand,  two  to  four  hours  a  day  of  competent  help  from 
those  whose  breeding  made  them  fit  companions  for  her  chil- 
dren would  be  a  greater  assistance  than  a  longer  period  from 
those  whom  she  had  to  watch  and  direct  at  every  moment. 
When  the  managers  of  modern  trade  schools  for  girls  have 
been  asked  why  they  did  not  fit  for  family  service,  they  have 
usually  had  in  mind  in  their  answers  the  ordinary  "  going 
out  to  service  "  which  is  the  Inherited  form  of  domestic 
helping.  What  we  need  now  is  an  extension  of  the  gen- 
eral tendency  toward  home-usefulness  which  may  be  given  in  the 
elementary  school  along  lines  that  are  sufficiently  differentiated 
for  technical  training,  and  which  would  fit  the  girl  of  fourteen 
to  sixteen  to  do  some  one  thing  needed  by  the  household  well,  and 
for  pay,  on  terms  as  carefully  outlined  as  those  which  underlie 
employment  in  the  shop  and  factory.  This  extension  of  trade 
teaching,  when  tried  in  even  the  smallest  experiment  by  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  and  like  volunteer  efforts  in  the 
educational  field,  has  shown  that  it  Is  not  the  work  in  the  home 
that  drives  the  "  best  girls  "  from  It,  but  the  lack  of  democratic 
organization  of  household  labor  and  the  lack  of  business  manage- 
ment of  the  ordinary  household.  When  we  get  along  a  little 
further,  we  shall  see  better  how  to  add  to  the  training  for  spe- 
cialties of  self-support  In  the  shop  and  factory  and  counting- 
room  such  specialties  of  household  aid  as  are  most  susceptible 
of  this  organization  and  business  management.  Then  It  will  be 
quickly  perceived  how  many  girls,  and  their  parents  as  well, 
choose  these  Instead  of  specialties  more  remote  from  the  home 
life. 

Mrs.  Richards,  whose  Inestimable  service  to  the  women  of 
the  United  States  makes  her  recent  death  a  public  calamity,  once 
said  that  ''  the  old  family  life  took  the  dining  and  sitting  room 
Into  the  kitchen;  the  new  family  life  would  take  the  kitchen  Into 
the  dining  room  and  the  sitting  room."  It  was  a  fine  way  of 
stating  a  fact,  more  and  more  apparent,  that  mechanical  inven- 
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tlon  and  modern  industry  are  so  refining  and  easing  the  processes 
of  household  labor  that  the  woman-head  of  the  household  can 
more  and  more  dispense  with  kitchen  paraphernalia  of  the  in- 
herited sort  and  do  her  work  in  the  daintiest  surroundings. 
When  she  can  and  does  so  manage  her  own  supreme  share  of 
the  household  demand,  she  can  begin  to  utilize  to  its  utmost  effi- 
ciency the  hour  help  of  the  well-bred  and  educated  woman  and 
girl  who  will  then  be  ready  and  more  than  willing  to  aid  her. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  and  will  not  for  a  long  time,  if 
ever,  to  the  rich  family  of  many  servants,  or  to  the  needs  of 
those  women  who  should  be  emancipated  from  even  the  usual 
burdens  of  the  home  life  by  reason  of  special  talent  and  social 
usefulness  which  make  it  well  worth  while  that  society  should 
release  them  from  the  general  for  the  sake  of  the  special  use- 
fulness. This  series  of  papers  is  dealing  with  the  average  con- 
dition and  the  average  need,  not  with  the  exceptions  either  of 
circumstance  or  of  individual  genius.  The  fundamental  need  in 
the  reorganization  of  this  average  household,  which  is  so  inev- 
itable and  will  lead  to  such  better  things  in  family  life,  is  to  de- 
mocratize the  home  in  all  its  relationships.  The  extension  of  the 
trade-teaching  of  girls  along  the  lines  indicated  will  prove  a 
great  help  in  hastening  that  reorganization.  The  extension  of 
the  college  curriculum  along  the  lines  of  domestic  economy  and 
the  preparation  for  professional  work  in  lines  near  the  home  life 
will  be  the  great  leading  influence  toward  that  extension  of  the 
trade-teaching  of  girls  and  the  better  organization  of  domestic 
labor.  Already  a  pronounced  and  healthy  guidance  along  this 
line  is  shown  by  college  graduates  and  other  cultured  women  of 
democratic  tendencies  and  of  high  social  ideals. 

To  this  end,  as  well  as  to  the  ends  of  social  progress  in  every 
direction,  one  study  has  contributed  more  than  any  other;  and 
that  a  new  study,  and  one  especially  capable  of  forming  the  more 
philosophic  element  in  the  preparation  for  life  work  given  by  the 
new  courses  for  women  in  high  school,  college  and  university. 
Reference  is  here  made,  of  course,  to  the  new  science  of  sociol- 
ogy. Sociology  is  so  new  that  it  is  still  in  its  callow  youth  and 
denied  the  honors  of  the  older  and  more  definitely  outlined  dis- 
ciplines of  the  mind.    Its  very  title  of  "  science  "  is  contested  by 
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many  educational  leaders.  Yet  at  least  sociology  is  a  daring  and 
masterful  combination  of  accepted  sciences;  of  biology,  ethnol- 
ogy, psychology,  history,  economics  and  politics.  As  such  It  Is 
offering  its  new  explanation  of  many  ancient  riddles  of  life  and 
Its  still  newer  gospel  of  social  control  in  the  interest  of  a  pur- 
posive human  progress.  It  not  only  boldly  shows  "  why  we  are 
so/'  but  why  and  how  we  should  become  something  different,  in 
social  relationship.  In  its  forms  of  theory  It  has  proved  most 
congenial  to  the  feminine  truth-seeker,  and  in  its  forms  of  prac- 
tical suggestion  still  more  the  very  bread  of  intellectual  life  to 
women  desirous  of  doing  their  duty.  Abstract  philosophy  has 
never  been  close  to  the  feminine  genius;  that  Is  why  philosophers 
have  been  so  prone  to  believe  In  the  hopeless  Inferiority  of 
women !  For  a  human  being  to  sit  down  and  evolve  a  theory 
which  he  called  "  universal  "  and  "  ultimate  "  has  always  af- 
fected the  sense  of  humor  in  women.  It  has  seemed  to  brilliant 
and  clever  women  a  bit  absurd  for  the  finite  to  be  so  sure  about 
Infinite  truth.  Also  the  Incurable  practicality  of  women,  which 
has  often  enough  made  them  poor  helpmeets  for  the  Idealism 
of  men,  has  made  them  query  "  what's  the  use  "  when  the  philos- 
opher painfully  evolved  some  "  camel  "  of  theory  from  his  In- 
ner consciousness,  and  never  thought  to  test  at  first  hand  the 
real  things  of  daily  living.  This  has  been  at  once  an  advantage 
and  a  disadvantage  to  woman:  an  advantage  In  keeping  her  men- 
tal tendency  close  to  facts  and  useful  work;  and  a  disadvantage 
in  depriving  her  of  some  of  the  delights  of  mental  aviation.  The 
new  ways  which  sociology  has  Inaugurated  of  making  explana- 
tory notes  of  the  universe,  the  new  ways  of  dealing  with  the  age- 
long riddles  of  the  existence  of  evil  and  the  way  of  escape  from 
it,  which  sociology  offers,  the  new  ways  of  going  directly  to  the 
facts  of  environment  for  the  reasons  for  social  ills,  and  the  still 
newer  ways  of  demanding  radical  changes  In  environment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  social  whole,  exactly  suit  the  feminine  mind, 
and  are  in  direct  line  with  the  special  sex-development  of  women. 
Naturally  the  new  sociology  Is  furnishing,  along  with  other 
fresh  explanations  of  life,  the  most  complete  solution  of  the  old 
puzzle.  What  are  women  and  what  are  they  for?  which  any  sci- 
ence or  philosophy  or  guess  of  the  human  mind  has  yet  offered. 
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Naturally,  also,  although  the  fact  Is  not  yet  clearly  perceived  in 
full  significance,  we  find  that  those  colleges  and  universities  which 
develop  ''  courses  suited  to  the  special  needs  of  women  "  also 
offer  the  most  advanced  and  varied  courses  in  social  economics. 
In  many  of  these  the  attempt  to  suit  educational  opportunity  to 
the  new  feminine  ideal  has  definitely  linked  Itself  to  the  attempt 
to  Incorporate  the  new  social  philosophy  and  the  new  tendency 
to  social  service  Into  the  new  education.  This  Is  true  not  only  in 
the  colleges  and  universities,  but  also  In  the  secondary  schools, 
where  it  is  already  a  pressing  question, — What  elements  of  so- 
ciology may  properly  and  usefully  be  taught  In  the  high  school, 
and  where  shall  we  insert  them?  In  this  connection  let  us  note 
that  training  in  household  economics  and  home-making  is  now 
given  in  at  least  four  kinds  of  educational  Institutions  of  grade 
above  the  elementary  school,  namely: 

I.  As  a  department  of  high  school  instruction;  often  the 
extension  of  a  course  in  manual  training  in  the  grades  below, 
and  In  any  case  conceived  and  treated  for  the  most  part  as  gen- 
eral preparation  for  life,  but  having  an  increasingly  distinct  bear- 
ing upon  vocational  choice  and  business  training. 

II.  As  a  department  of  normal  schools;  chiefly  as  a  means 
of  preparing  manual  training  teachers  for  the  grade  schools,  the 
courses  being  technical  and  practical  and  attempting  to  deal  only 
with  such  processes  as  children  can  understand  and  practise. 

III.  As  a  department  In  colleges  and  universities  attended 
by  women  and  with  the  double  purposes,  seldom  differentiated 
In  the  consciousness  of  the  teaching  body  Itself:  one  to  fit  under- 
graduates for  the  home,  and  the  other  to  aid  toward  vocational 
usefulness  and  success.  As  has  been  shown.  Increase  In  these 
courses  is  called  for  by  three  classes,  those  that  demand  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Inherited  curriculum  of  men's  higher  education  for 
purposes  of  general  feminine  culture;  those  that  desire  a  more 
varied  training  of  women  for  self-support  In  professional  fields; 
and  those  who  see  the  need  for  better  training  of  women  for 
philanthropic  service. 

IV.  As  a  specialty  in  a  separate  technical  school,  like  Pratt 
Institute,  for  example;  or  as  a  distinctly  defined  technical  depart- 
ment In  a  university,  like  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts  of  Teach- 
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ers  College,  Columbia  University;  or  like  similar  departments 
In  many  of  the  State  universities;  or  as  a  special  department  In 
a  post-graduate  training  school  like  that  of  Stout  Institute  In  Wis- 
consin. The  purpose  of  such  schools  and  departments  Is  dis- 
tinctly to  give  high-grade  preparation  for  professional  work  In 
teaching,  In  philanthropy.  In  social  leadership,  along  all  lines  of 
child-care,  sanitary  housing,  preparation  of  nourishing  food  on 
a  large  scale  or  teaching  how  It  should  be  prepared,  more  health- 
ful and  artistic  dress,  and  the  Instruction  of  the  poor  and  Ig- 
norant. If  these  technical  schools  help  to  standardize  the  pri- 
vate home,  and  they  surely  do.  It  Is  mainly  by  and  through  the 
professional  leadership  they  train  and  help  to  secure  In  paid  po- 
sitions, rather  than  by  the  Individual  teaching  of  the  house- 
mother. 

In  the  technical  schools  of  household  science,  however,  we 
have  a  sharp  division  of  pedagogic  need  and  direction;  for  in 
some  of  these  schools  we  find  large  classes  of  very  young  girls, 
many  of  them  not  having  received  any  high  school  Instruction, 
who  are  seeking  trade-teaching  in  dressmaking,  millinery  or  simi- 
lar kinds  of  work;  or  else  those  just  learning  how  to  help  at 
home  In  a  small  family  of  restricted  means.  The  teaching  body 
of  such  schools  need  to  be  masters  of  that  triangle  of  knowledge 
required  for  vocational  guidance  of  young  girls  going  Into  man- 
ual labor;  namely,  general  Information  concerning  work-oppor- 
tunities for  girls  In  the  locality,  special  knowledge  of  the  capac- 
ities of  their  students,  and  some  Idea  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  families  from  which  they  come.  All  this  requires  some  meas- 
ure of  applied  sociology  in  the  teachers  as  that  is  sharpened  to 
economic  conditions  and  possibilities;  but  does  not  constitute, 
of  course,  any  part  of  the  study  of  the  girls  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  technical  schools  and  college  de- 
partments of  household  science  that  minister  to  the  needs  of 
more  mature  students,  of  women  who  are  In  training  for  higher- 
paid  and  more  responsible  positions, — professional,  commercial, 
mechanical,  philanthropic, — should  offer  to  their  students  thor- 
ough courses  In  sociology.  Theory  of  social  development,  history 
of  institutions,  social  psychology,  social  ethics,  and  social  uplift 
lead  toward  intelligent  mastery  of  social  problems  and  are  a 
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guide  to  practical  service.  If  such  a  high-grade  technical  school 
is  attached  to  a  university  It  can  now  easily  secure  the  needed 
instruction  along  these  lines;  if  It  is  an  Independent  school 
it  must  provide  Its  own  Instructors  In  the  science  of  human  de- 
velopment and  the  art  of  conscious  and  purposive  human  prog- 
ress. Psychology,  personal  and  social;  physical  development  on 
a  well-defined  biologic  foundation;  the  history  and  meaning  of 
social  institutions;  the  social  aspects  of  education  as  a  '*  process 
in  the  spiritual  evolution  of  the  race  " ; — these  are  essential  stud- 
ies for  all  men  and  women.  The  evolution  of  the  family  and 
its  vital  place  In  the  socialization  of  the  individual;  the  racial,  po- 
litical and  economic  factors  in  civilization;  the  control  and  aboli- 
tion of  social  Ills,  such  as  crime,  vice,  disease,  poverty;  the  com- 
munity ideal  in  general,  and  in  particular  as  related  to  one's  own 
locality;  the  essential  next  steps  in  social  progress  and  how  to 
attain  them;  these  are  vital  necessities  of  study,  especially  for 
women  of  light  and  leading,  whether  in  vocational  positions  or 
at  the  head  of  private  homes  of  social  influence.  It  seems  clear 
that  educational  Institutions  and  departments  of  colleges  deal- 
ing with  the  mechanism  and  the  economics  of  the  home  life  might 
well  lead  in  emphasizing  these  social  values  of  the  home  life 
and  of  the  society  of  which  the  home  is  the  centre.  It  should 
be  added,  and  pressed  home  to  the  consciousness  of  men  at  the 
head  of  institutions  in  which  sociology  is  made  a  strong  study 
and  in  which  many  women  take  its  courses  whether  or  not  in 
connection  with  household  science  and  art,  that  the  ethical  con- 
tent of  applied  sociology  must  be  clearly  and  inspiringly  pre- 
sented. If  these  courses  are  to  make  to  the  women  students  the 
strongest  and  most  effective  appeal.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  the 
genius  of  women  is  practical,  and  the  organic  function  of  women 
Is  teaching,  but  the  drill  in  motherhood's  devotion  to  family  life 
has  given  women  an  unconquerable  tendency  toward  personaliza- 
tion. This  may  be  overborne  temporarily,  or  seemingly  sub- 
merged under  the  sweep  of  influences  that  are  pushing  us  toward 
impersonal  environmental  changes;  but  after  women  are  accus- 
tomed to  equal  opportunities  in  education  and  in  work  they  will 
right  the  balance  again;  and  now  they  need  always  the  appeal  to 
the  individual  conscience  and  the  claim  of  the  individual  need 
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upon  the  social  organism  to  make  sociology  vital  to  them.  The 
law  of  human  development  must  be  translated  for  ardent  and 
sensitive  youth  of  both  sexes  in  terms  of  social  service  and  social 
uplift  if  it  is  to  move  the  inner  sources  of  mental  and  moral 
power.  In  the  case  of  the  average  young  woman  it  must  also 
be  translated  in  terms  of  personal  care  and  help  for  the  exposed 
and  abused  child,  for  the  neglected  aged,  for  the  oppressed 
weak,  for  the  defective  and  incompetent  needing  protection,  for 
the  heroic  struggler  on  the  labor  field  defeated  for  want  of  so- 
cial justice.  This  translation  of  applied  sociology  in  terms  of 
enlightened  philanthropy  and  moral  reform  is  what  the  average 
young  woman  needs,  and  many  young  men  would  profit  by,  as 
well. 

The  normal  schools  are  the  weak  point  in  our  educational 
system,  and  here  we  come  upon  a  waste  place  which  the  right 
kind  of  sociological  study  might  make  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 
The  social  aspects  of  education,  the  relation  of  the  modern 
school  to  the  family,  the  State,  the  industrial  and  the  social  or- 
der,— this  is  a  study  which  would  vitalize  the  present  preparation 
of  teachers  for  the  elementary  school.  The  fact  that  the  com- 
mon school  in  the  United  States  Is  the  real  "  melting  pot  of 
nations,"  and  that  the  school  is  in  closest  touch  of  any  of  our  so- 
cial institutions,  with  the  bewildering  variety  of  ethical  Ideals 
emphasized  by  the  home  and  church  influence,  makes  the  school 
the  one  place  in  which  a  possible  minimum  of  ethical  agreement 
to  guide  the  common  social  life  might  be  developed.  The  great- 
est of  social  needs  in  our  country  is  some  common  denominator 
in  personal  and  social  morality  which  can  bring  the  community 
together  in  one  common  aim  in  matters  most  imperative  as  to 
individual  conduct  and  as  to  social  well-being.  Herbart  de- 
clares our  chief  need  in  education  to  be  "character  training,  based 
on  an  irrefragable  foundation  of  morality."  Where  shall  be 
found  that  irrefragable  foundation,  one  which  can  be  accepted 
as  such  by  all  religionists  and  all  non-religionists,  save  in  the 
testimony  of  human  experience  deduced  by  searching  and  fear- 
less inquiry  Into  the  social  results  of  motives  and  of  acts  as  these 
are  interpreted  by  the  trained  reason?  Only  an  irrefragable 
foundation  of  morality  of  this  sort  can  develop  a  national  mo- 
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rality,  united  and  strong  enough  to  control  vagrant  and  unsocial 
Impulse,  to  dominate  education  and  to  give  method  to  social 
action.  If  It  Is  true  that  we  need  this  minimum  of  commonly  ac- 
cepted ethical  standard,  and  must  depend  for  It  chiefly  upon  the 
school  as  that  affects  character  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  col- 
lege, then  we  must  grow  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  (In 
which  alone  the  vast  majority  of  children  get  their  school  Influ- 
ence) capable  of  the  high  exercise  of  mind  this  Inquiry  Into  the 
verdict  of  the  nature  of  things  and  the  course  of  human  develop- 
ment demands.  How  can  we  do  this  unless  we  have  not  only 
courses  In  sociology,  pure  and  applied.  In  the  normal  schools,  but 
also  an  atmosphere  of  valiant  truth-seeking  and  scientific  veracity 
equal  to  that  which  any  college  or  university  can  boast?  This 
is  a  matter  near  to  the  feminine  Ideal  and  Its  representation  in 
the  school,  from  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  are  women. 

No  problem  In  public  education  pleads  more  eloquently  for 
solution,  however,  than  that  of  the  social  and  moral  Instruction 
of  the  high  school.  Since  but  a  small  fraction  of  young  people 
go  to  college,  and  since  attendance  at  day  and  evening  high 
schools  is  becoming  an  Increasing  custom  among  children  even 
of  the  poor  and  since  the  reaction  of  the  school  upon  the  home 
often  reaches  its  strategic  point  when  the  boy  and  the  girl  at  the 
period  of  growth  In  which  their  sense  of  personal  choice  becomes 
keen  take  from  the  high  school  to  the  home  the  standards  they 
have  gained  from  the  teacher,  this  question  is  of  deepest  Im- 
portance. The  college  man  or  woman,  moreover,  if  profiting 
by  the  opportunity  given  to  gain  command  over  culture-tools, 
can  easily  make  good  deficiencies  in  the  college  course  as  these 
are  revealed  by  ripened  experience;  while  the  boy  or  girl  who 
learns  so  little  of  so  many  things  in  high  school  is  likely  to  fail 
in  knowledge  of  ways  of  supplementing  school  instruction. 

If  then  sociology,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  so- 
ciety, needs  to  become  a  part  of  high  school  training,  how  may  it 
be  accomplished?  Not  surely  by  text-book  Instruction  in  pure 
sociology!  To  see  youth  struggling  under  abstract  statements 
of  social  laws  and  conditions,  or  confused  by  much  descriptive 
treatment  of  the  remote  and  strange  In  human  existence,  is  a 
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sorry  sight.  Civics  and  philanthropy,  however,  based  upon  right 
understanding  of  group  relationship  and  political  and  social 
structure,  the  social  Institutions,  especially  the  family  and  the 
school,  and  the  State  which  gives  us  our  sense  of  human  soli- 
darity,— these  are  vital  and  inspiring  to  youth.  Vocational  ethics 
in  choice  and  standards  of  work.  Including  such  study  of  eco- 
nomic history  and  Its  social  interrelations  as  may  throw  light 
on  personal  problems,  or  lead  to  large  views  of  human  Indus- 
try and  achievement,  these  are  vital  themes  for  the  young.  The 
sociological  basis  for  self-culture,  mental,  physical,  moral,  the 
cosmic  reasons  for  making  the  most  and  best  of  oneself  as  a 
part  of  the  social  whole,  all  that  constitutes  what  Dr.  Ward  calls 
the  "  ethics  of  applied  sociology,"  this  is  a  much  needed  appeal 
for  modern  youth.  The  young  question  all  things  with  an  im- 
perious, What  have  you  for  me?  It  seems  clear  then  that  in  a 
time  when  ethics  is  becoming  socialized,  certain  universal  stand- 
ards of  choice  and  of  action  in  the  conduct  of  life  must  be  gained 
by  them,  if  at  all,  along  broad  lines  of  social  necessity.  Hence 
if  sociology  has  any  moral  guidance  in  an  hour  of  radical  change 
of  thought  and  of  life,  by  all  means  saturate  the  teaching  Influ- 
ence with  It  In  order  that  the  young  may  profit  by  the  new  way 
of  outlining  human  duty.  And  still  more,  if  sociology  has  any 
special  guidance  for  womanhood  in  an  hour  of  profound  change 
in  outward  circumstance,  any  fresh  sanctions  for  established 
codes  of  morals  In  marriage,  any  new  readings  of  social  re- 
sponsibility for  the  home  In  a  time  when  the  old  admonitions  and 
restraints  fail  to  command,  In  the  name  of  social  health  and 
social  progress  send  all  the  women  and  girls  to  school  to  the 
new  science!  And  if  they  will  take  it  more  eagerly,  as  seems  to 
be  the  case,  when  mixed  with  special  Ingredients  called  "  house- 
hold economics  "  or  "  domestic  art,"  by  all  means  let  us  make 
the  combination. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  new  educational  opportunities  open  to 
women  the  establishment  of  training  schools  for  social  service, 
schools  for  fitting  men  and  women  for  ameliorative  and  con- 
structive work  in  philanthropy  and  civics,  has  proved  the  most 
satisfying  and  helpful.  Women  have  been  accustomed  through- 
out all  the  past  to  bearing  In  a  peculiar  degree  the  social  burden 
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of  the  weak,  the  undeveloped,  the  incompetent  and  the  Infirm. 
These  new  schools  show  them  how  to  help  bear  these  burdens, 
not  only  In  ways  more  humane  for  the  Individual,  but  also  more 
wise  for  the  social  whole.  There  are  men  In  these  schools  of 
civics  and  philanthropy,  it  is  true;  a  few,  gained  by  dint  of  much 
earnest  work  on  the  part  of  the  directors;  but  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  students  are  women,  and  doubtless  the  dispro- 
portion will  be  slightly,  If  any,  decreased  In  the  days  to  come. 
Some  specialties  of  legal  and  political  aspects  of  the  social  move- 
ment, some  leadership  of  the  labor  struggle,  some  few  large  ad- 
ministrative offices,  some  institutional  superlntendencies,  will 
call  for  and  will  hold  men;  but  the  great  task  of  taking  care  of 
the  socially  backward,  and  the  ever-changing  but  never-ending 
ministration  to  Individuals  which  every  form  of  social  helpful- 
ness yet  devised  has  Included  within  its  programme,  will  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  send  ten  women  to  every 
one  man  as  students  to  these  schools.  The  sort  of  instruction 
given  In  these  new  technical  schools  is  precisely  along  the  lines 
of  the  socialization  of  the  family  life  and  of  the  feminine  ideal 
for  which  the  times  most  loudly  call.  Hence  their  significance  is 
not  alone  for  the  social  movement  as  a  whole,  but  also  for  the 
specific  development  of  women  In  the  larger  and  more  complete 
citizenship  to  which  they  are  called. 

Back  of  all  these  changes  and  developments  of  the  educa- 
tional Ideal  and  practice  as  applied  to  women  lies  the  stupendous 
fact  that  humanity,  at  least  In  Its  centres  of  enlightenment,  has 
come  to  realize  the  worth  and  value  of  human  nature  as  a  whole. 
Not  yet  Is  it  clearly  seen  that  women,  as  women,  have  still  to 
make  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  human  commonwealth  on 
the  Intellectual  as  well  as  on  the  moral  sidj;  but  It  is  already  be- 
coming apparent  that  those  human  qualities  which  men  and 
women  have  In  common  should  not  be  wasted.  Ignored  or  mis- 
used because  embodied  in  a  woman's  form.  The  ways  in  which 
the  school  must  be  modified,  now  that  all  boys,  Instead  of  a  few 
selected  boys,  attend  it,  take  long  to  tell  and  longer  to  work  out. 
The  changes  In  the  school  which  will  follow  the  further  ad- 
mission of  all  girls,  with  all  boys,  require  profound  study  and 
detailed  description.     But  the  master  fact  that  has  opened  the 
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door  of  kindergarten,  primary  school,  high  school  and  college 
to  girls  and  women  can  be  told  In  a  sentence:  Humanity  has  at 
last  conferred  on  women  the  franchise  of  the  mind.  Hence- 
forth not  the  "affection  of  good  "  alone  Is  the  Ideal  of  womanly 
excellence;  the  "  understanding  of  truth  "  Is  also  her  high  privi- 
lege and  her  conscious  duty. 

"  He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  In  him,"  can  no  longer  rep- 
resent the  relationship  of  man  and  woman  to  each  other  and  to 
the  universe.  As  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  came  a 
call  to  women  to  own  and  save  their  own  souls,  not  as  members 
of  a  particular  family,  but  as  Individuals,  who  must  singly  and 
alone  "  appear  at  the  judgment  seat  ";  so  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  women  are  called  upon  to  "  make  up  their  own 
minds  "  on  all  the  vast  and  terrible  Issues  of  life,  and  to  see  to 
it  that  they  have  the  mental  equipment  necessary  to  that  difficult 
process.  For  this  end  the  school  has  at  last  opened  Its  doors 
to  women, — In  order  that  every  atom  of  the  social  whole  shall 
feel  the  currents  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  pulses  of  the  heart, 
of  creation,  moving  them  all  alike  in  response  to  "whatsoever 
forces  draw  the  ages  on." 


OUR    RHODES    SCHOLARS 

Edmond  Earl  Lincoln 

AMERICA  has  always  been  noted  for  her  ardent  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  education.  No  amount  of  money  can 
•  be  too  great  to  spend  in  the  training  of  our  youth:  the 
coming  generation  must  know  more  than  their  ancestors.  Hence 
Rockefeller  has  invested  millions  in  the  making  of  perhaps  the 
best  equipped  university  in  the  world.  Carnegie  has  built  libra- 
ries and  endowed  colleges  without  number,  and,  in  addition,  has 
given  a  large  part  of  his  huge  fortune  to  the  Peace  Movement. 
Yet  it  has  remained  for  a  cool-blooded  Englishman,  a  South 
African  diamond  king,  to  conceive  a  plan  whereby,  through  edu- 
cation, universal  peace  may  be  secured. 

Though  Cecil  Rhodes  was  the  originator  of  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  schemes  of  modern  times,  people 
in  general  know  comparatively  little  about  the  scholarships  which 
he  founded  at  Oxford.  Some,  whose  knowledge  Is  of  the  vaguest 
and  whose  actual  Interest  In  the  matter  Is  slight,  have,  doubt- 
less Inadvertently,  created  an  unfavorable  Impression  relative  to 
the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  his  plan,  while  others  have  even 
denounced  and  ridiculed  the  entire  idea.  Fortunately  for  the 
future  of  the  various  countries  concerned,  these  criticisms  have 
been  largely  the  result  of  Ignorance  and  not  of  mature  reflection 
on  the  subject.  Perhaps  the  real  truth  can  best  be  made  known 
by  correcting  a  few  of  the  prevailing  misapprehensions  regard- 
ing Rhodes  Scholars  and  Rhodes  Scholarships.  Among  the 
objections  most  commonly  raised  In  our  country  against  this 
great  scheme  are  the  following: 

1.  The  American  Rhodes  Scholars  do  not  adapt  themselves  as 
easily  as  others  to  the  Oxford  customs. 

2.  Proper  care  Is  not  exercised  In  the  selection  of  the  students 
sent  over. 

3.  Our  representatives  are  deficient  In  athletic  ability,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  devote  too  much  attention  to  athletics 
and  too  little  to  study. 
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4.  Intellectually,  they  are  often  inferior  to  the  English  students, 
and  hence  fail  to  command  respect. 

5.  On  account  of  the  inferior  type  of  men  sent  over,  the  more 
exclusive  Oxford  colleges  are  to  be  closed  to  us  in  the  future. 

6.  There  is  an  "  American  clique  "  at  Oxford,  which  has  pre- 
vented the  formation,  between  English  and  American  stu- 
dents, of  those  friendships  so  essential  to  the  success  of 
Mr.  Rhodes'  plan. 

7.  So  far,  the  results  of  these  scholarships,  both  from  a  literary 
and  a  political  point  of  view,  have  not  been  such  as  to  justify 
the  enormous  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  thought. 

8.  Even  if  Mr.  Rhodes'  scheme  is  praiseworthy,  Oxford  is 
not  the  best  place  to  which  to  send  our  students. 

9.  And,  finally,  there  is  a  grave  danger  that,  during  three  years' 
residence  abroad  at  so  impressionable  an  age,  these  scholars 
will  become  "  x^nglicized  "  or  "  Europeanized,"  exchanging 
the  lofty  ideals  of  our  Republic  for  the  effete  "  culture  "  of 
the  Continent. 

While  there  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  some 
of  these  assertions,  it  is  fairly  evident  that  they  are  not  the  result 
of  serious  thought.  Nor  do  they  show  a  sufficient  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Rhodes'  fundamental  purpose  in  providing  for  these, 
the  greatest  scholarships  in  the  world.  As  the  writer  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  one  of  the  leading  American  universities,  at  present  a  col- 
lege professor,  and  has  had  the  benefit  of  three  years'  residence 
at  Oxford,  representing  one  of  our  most  populous  States,  he  is 
in  a  position  to  see  and  know  many  things  regarding  this  question 
which  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  hidden  from  the  outsider.  Let 
us  consider  in  detail  the  several  charges  that  have  been  brought 
against  the  Rhodes  provision  as  it  affects  America. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  holders  of  Rhodes  Scholarships 
from  other  countries  may  be  able  to  adapt  themselves  more  easily 
than  we  to  the  Oxford  requirements.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  all  except  the  Germans,  they  do 
homage  to  a  common  flag.  England  is  their  sovereign  and  the 
source  of  all  their  educational  inspiration.  Their  colleges  are 
patterned  after  the  great  English  schools,  while  a  large  number 
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of  their  teachers  have  been  trained  in  the  English  universities. 
Most  of  the  educated  colonials  are  still  in  very  close  touch  with 
the  mother  country,  and  many  of  them  feel  as  if  they  were  com- 
ing back  home  when  they  reach  Oxford.  The  American  scholars, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  only  accustomed  to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent system,  but  also  have  a  great  many  long-standing  prejudices 
to  contend  against.  Yet  no  people  under  the  sun  are  so  adapt- 
able as  ourselves.  The  representatives  from  this  country  very 
soon  fit  as  gracefully  as  could  be  wished  into  the  "  Oxford  sys- 
tem " — a  fact  which  will  become  increasingly  plain. 

Since,  then,  practically  all  of  our  students  have  proved  emi- 
nently able  to  adjust  themselves  to  this  new  life,  is  it  reason- 
able to  doubt  that  they  have  been  carefully  chosen?  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  the  rules  governing  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates,  as  outlined  in  Mr.  Rhodes'  will,  the  most 
important  are  here  summarized: 

"  My  desire  being  that  students  who  shall  be  elected  to  the 
scholarships  shall  not  be  merely  bookworms,  I  direct  that,  in 
the  election  of  a  student,  regard  shall  be  had  to  (I)  his  literary 
and  scholastic  attainments,  (II)  his  fondness  for  and  success  in 
manly  outdoor  sports,  (III)  his  qualities  of  manhood,  truth, 
courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  and  protection  of  the 
weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship,  and  (IV)  his  ex- 
hibition during  school  days  of  moral  force  of  character,  and  of 
Instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  schoolmates;  for 
these  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after  life  to  guide  him  to 
esteem  the  performance  of  public  duty  as  his  highest  aim.  .  .  . 
My  Ideally  qualified  student  would  combine  these  four  qualifica- 
tions in  the  proportion  of  three-tenths  for  the  first,  two-tenths  for 
the  second,  three-tenths  for  the  third,  and  two-tenths  for  the 
fourth  qualification."  Again,  *'  No  student  shall  be  qualified  or 
disqualified  for  election  to  a  scholarship  on  account  of  his  race  or 
religious  opinions."  And,  finally,  "  The  candidate  must  have 
completed  at  least  two  years  of  regular  college  work,  and  must 
be  between  the  ages  of  19  and  25." 

There  Is,  in  each  State,  a  Committee  of  Selection,  usually 
five  in  number,  composed  of  leading  educators  from  the  various 
institutions  of  learning.    Of  course,  there  is  always  a  possibility 
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that  the  most  worthy  candidate  may  not  be  chosen,  but  under  the 
present  arrangements  that  possibility  Is  certainly  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  While  a  man  who  is  not  a  fair  representative  of  his 
country  may  occasionally  secure  the  scholarship,  yet  the  average 
Is  very  high,  both  mentally  and  physically.  For  bodily  stamina, 
for  good  fellowship,  adaptability,  love  of  history,  literature,  and 
art,  interest  in  political  and  social  problems,  general  breadth  of 
view,  and  all-round  keenness  of  Intellect,  It  would  be  hard  In- 
deed to  surpass  the  average  Rhodes  Scholar. 

Even  granting  that  the  men  sent  over  are  wide  awake  men- 
tally, there  are  certain  ones  who  contend  that  many  of  them  are 
so  far  from  being  athletes  that  they  do  not  even  take  any  In- 
terest In  the  English  sports.  Some  one  has  said:  "  Skill  on  the 
baseball  ground  or  prowess  on  the  football  team  does  not  con- 
stitute an  all-round  athlete,  according  to  the  British  standard," — 
as  if  the  Americans  were  deficient  in  athletic  ability.  This  Is  de- 
cidedly not  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  course,  skill  at  baseball 
means  nothing  to  the  English,  because  they  do  not  play  that 
game.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  one  must  be  an 
adept  in  many  different  branches  of  athletics  before  he  can 
*'  make  a  hit  "  at  Oxford.  Though  most  English  students  are 
moderately  good  at  several  games,  the  Rhodes  Scholar  who  Is 
genuinely  Interested  In  one  never  fails  to  "  make  good."  To 
represent  the  university  in  athletics  is  considered  a  high  honor, 
and  there  is  the  keenest  competition;  yet,  each  year  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  our  scholars  get  their  "  'Varsity  blue,"  in  foot- 
ball, tennis  and  track.  The  number  participating  in  college  ath- 
letics Is  legion.  In  some  colleges  nearly  every  American  will  win 
his  colors,  while,  during  the  races,  one  can  frequently  see 
*'  eights,"  half  of  whose  number  is  composed  of  American 
Rhodes  Scholars.  Aside  from  all  these  things,  the  students 
from  this  country  are  far  above  the  average  in  physique.  The 
lot  who  came  over  In  19 lo  averaged  almost  six  feet  In  height — 
truly  a  race  of  giants.  When  one  remembers  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Rhodes'  will,  fondness  for  and  success  in  manly  outdoor 
sports  are  to  count  only  twenty  per  cent,  in  a  man's  selection,  the 
above  facts  are  certainly  remarkable.  Oxford  has  never  had 
anything  to  say  against  our  athletic  ability. 
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"  Well,"  says  another  critic,  *'  If  this  Is  true,  does  It  not 
naturally  follow  that  the  Intellectual  life  Is  often  neglected  for  the 
sake  of  these  physical  achievements?  "  No.  Of  course  we  are 
not  all  young  SIdlses;  yet  It  Is  futile  to  compare  the  English  and 
American  Intellect,  or  to  say  that  the  Rhodes  Scholar  must  be 
far  superior  to  his  British  cousin  In  his  mental  attainments,  In 
order  to  command  respect.  The  types  of  mind  are  totally  dif- 
ferent, and  It  Is  well  that  they  should  be.  Though  It  Is  true  that 
the  English  scholar  often  has  a  deeper  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject than  the  American,  he  Is  at  the  same  time  much  more  nar- 
row. For  versatility  and  wealth  of  general  knowledge  our  own 
students  cannot  be  excelled;  their  educational  Interests  are  far 
broader  than  those  of  their  cousins  across  the  water — facts  which 
the  latter  recognize,  and  to  a  certain  extent  admire.  Then,  too, 
it  is  distinctly  stated.  In  the  famous  portion  of  the  will  already 
referred  to,  that  "  the  students  who  shall  be  elected  to  the  schol- 
arships shall  not  be  merely  bookworms."  There  Is  a  tremendous 
difference  between  the  man  who  really  *'  makes  good  "  at  Oxford 
and  who  Is  a  fair  representative  of  the  Rhodes  Ideal  and  the 
man  who  merely  wins  high  scholastic  honors  or  gets  a  "  first." 

The  American  scholars  have,  almost  without  exception,  won 
high  distinction  In  scholarship  while  at  home,  but  they  go  to  Ox- 
ford for  a  bigger  and  better  life.  They  go  to  obtain  culture,  to 
study  people,  and  to  learn  of  the  great  world.  There  are  many 
demands  upon  their  time  which  the  ordinary  student  knows  noth- 
ing about.  Then,  too,  the  educational  systems  in  the  two  coun- 
tries are  so  radically  different  that  the  entire  mental  attitude  of 
the  respective  students  has  been  affected.  Yet,  In  spite  of  all 
this,  they  make  an  amazingly  good  record.  For  the  American, 
an  Oxford  course  Is  In  the  nature  of  post-graduate  work,  and  he 
often  takes  up  a  line  of  study  for  which  he  has  had  small  previ- 
ous preparation.  The  English  scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  begins 
specializing  while  in  the  public  school,  and  finds  the  university  a 
mere  continuation  of  his  former  work.  With  such  conditions, 
it  Is  Indeed  surprising  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  Rhodes 
Scholars  do  as  well  in  the  final  examinations  after  two  years' 
study  as  the  English  who  have  won  college  scholarships  do  after 
a  period  of  three  or  even  four  years. 
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In  the  light  of  these  facts,  let  us  consider  the  following  state- 
ment: "  A  report  Is  now  In  circulation  that  several  of  the  most 
exclusive  colleges  of  Oxford  are  likely  to  be  closed  to  Americans 
holding  Cecil  Rhodes  Scholarships,  unless  some  marked  im- 
provement Is  made  in  the  type  of  men  sent  over  there."  This 
assertion  Is  exceedingly  misleading.  It  would  be  hard  indeed 
to  pick  out  any  Oxford  college  and  call  It  "  most  exclusive." 
Some  colleges  stand  for  one  thing  and  some  for  another.  Mag- 
dalen might  perhaps  be  cited  as  an  example  of  an  "  exclusive 
college,"  for  one  of  the  principal  conditions  for  admission  seems 
to  be  money — a  thing  which  the  average  Rhodes  Scholar  does 
not  have.  Again,  Corpus  and  Keble  are  very  "  high  church.",  I 
have  never  known  an  American  to  apply  for  admission  to  either 
of  these.  Exclusive  colleges  of  this  sort  do  not  appeal  to  stu- 
dents from  our  part  of  the  world:  they  usually  avoid  them. 
Surely  these  are  not  the  places  meant  In  the  above  statement? 
On  the  other  hand,  among  the  colleges  enjoying  the  widest  repu- 
tation for  scholarship  and  culture  as  well  as  for  success  in  ath- 
letics may  be  mentioned  New,  Balliol,  and  Trinity.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  entrance  to  these  because  of  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  the  best  men  from  the  public  schools  apply 
for  admission  months  beforehand.  Each  year  many  are  re- 
fused. Yet  the  number  of  American  Rhodes  Scholars  admitted 
last  year  was  higher  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  best  col- 
leges have  almost  invariably  been  very  fortunate  in  choosing 
Americans  who  have  made  enviable  records  both  in  scholarship 
and  in  athletics.  Their  portals  are  being  opened  more  widely 
rather  than  closed  to  our  students. 

And  why  should  the  English  attitude  be  otherwise?  To  have 
been  a  fair-minded,  representative  American  student  at  Oxford, 
even  for  a  short  time,  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  falseness 
of  the  charge  that  an  "  American  clique  "  has  been  formed  at 
Oxford,  which  has,  among  other  things,  been  detrimental  to  the 
formation  of  the  good  comradeship  so  desirable  between  Eng- 
lish and  American  students.  While  the  American  is  the  most  so- 
ciable person  in  the  world,  the  educated  Englishman  is,  by  most 
people  who  know  men,  admitted  to  be,  on  first  acquaintance,  the 
most   reserved  and  unsociable.     The  natures   of  the   two   arc 
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fundamentally  different  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  for  some 
time.  The  close  companionship  which  exists  In  our  own  stu- 
dent circles  Is  a  thing  largely  foreign  to  them.  Even  If  there 
should  not  be  found  the  "  good  comradeship  "  spoken  of,  It 
would  be  the  fault  of  the  English  rather  than  of  ourselves.  But 
such  Is  not  the  case.  The  American  students  have  met  their 
cousins  more  than  half  way.  The  respective  viewpoints  are 
being  adjusted  day  by  day,  and  each  Is  learning  something  really 
vital  from  the  other. 

There  Is  no  ''  American  clique  "  at  Oxford,  though  there  Is 
an  American  Club  to  which  a  great  number  belong  and  which 
meets  every  week.  While  this  club  serves  to  keep  alive  the 
American  Ideals  which,  under  the  Influences  of  an  old  world 
university,  might  too  soon  be  forgotten,  yet  It  does  not  In  any 
way  detract  from  the  Rhodes  Ideal,  but  rather  upholds  It.  Nor 
does  it  in  the  slightest  degree  Interfere  with  the  Oxford  life;  on 
the  contrary,  the  English  now  regard  It  with  favor  as  being  a 
very  natural  meeting-place  for  Americans  when  they  wish  to 
"  let  off  a  little  steam."  It  Is  by  no  means  an  exclusive  club,  and 
Is  soon  to  be  united  with  the  German  and  Colonial  Clubs,  thus 
forming  a  Rhodes  Scholars'  organization,  the  possibilities  of 
which — a  society  of  picked  men  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
— are  almost  immeasurable  for  the  present  and  especially  for  the 
future.  If  any  defence  were  needed  for  assuming  this  attitude  In 
the  matter.  It  could  be  best  expressed  by  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Rhodes'  will: 

"  I  also  desire  to  encourage  and  foster  an  appreciation  of 
the  advantages  which  I  implicitly  believe  will  result  from  the 
union  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  throughout  the  world,  and 
to  encourage  in  the  students  from  the  United  States  of  North 
America  ....  an  attachment  to  the  country  from  which  they 
have  sprung,  but  without,  I  hope,  drawing  them  or  their  sym- 
pathies from  the  land  of  their  adoption  or  birth." 

Surely  there  can  now  remain  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  that  our  Rhodes  Scholars  are  making  good.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  still  frequently  asked  by  the  candid  inquirer,  "  How  are 
the  Americans  received  at  Oxford?"  The  answer,  already 
suggested,  is  easy.     While  the  Enghsh  at  first  regarded  us  as 
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curiosities,  they  now  receive  us,  In  most  respects,  as  their  cousins 
from  over  the  sea.  They  give  us  a  chance  to  show  what  Is  In 
us,  and  are  much  Interested  In  our  original  Ideas.  Though  one 
occasionally  hears  the  statement  that  the  life  of  an  American  at 
Oxford  is  not  always  the  most  pleasant,  the  fact  is,  if  such  be 
the  case,  the  individual  alone  is  responsible. 

That  a  better  understanding  between  the  universities  of  the 
two  countries  Is  being  brought  about  has  certainly  been  suffi- 
ciently proved,  if.  Indeed,  any  proof  of  a  self-evident  fact  is 
needed.  But  this  is  not  all.  Many  of  the  Americans  who  have 
been  benefited  by  this  great  foundation  have  already  made  en- 
viable records.  Yet  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  bring  the  charge 
that  "  so  far  no  great  gain  or  discovery  has  been  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  research  thus  provided."  Even  if  this  were  the  end 
to  be  desired,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  our  first  Rhodes 
Scholars  completed  their  course  at  Oxford — less  than  five  years 
— is  far  too  short  to  enable  anyone  to  pass  final  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  the  scheme.  But  such  is  distinctly  not  the  aim  of 
these  scholarships.  Something  far  better  and  more  extensive  Is 
intended:  Mr.  Rhodes  wanted  to  bring  together  the  men  who 
were  to  be  the  future  leaders  of  thought  and  politics  in  their  re- 
spective countries.  His  call  was  for  men  of  action  as  well  as 
for  men  of  character.  He  was  a  big  man  and  thought  in  big 
terms.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  petty  disputes  which  might 
arise  as  to  the  value  of  his  scheme.  Oxford  was,  with  him,  only 
a  means  to  an  end.  His  aim  was,  at  first,  to  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  later,  through  the 
channels  of  education,  so  closely  to  bind  together  the  three  great 
countries — England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States — that  war 
would  be  made  Impossible,  that  we  might  have  the  long-deferred 
era  of  universal  peace.  In  his  will  he  says:  ''  The  object  is  that 
an  understanding  between  the  three  Great  Powers  will  render 
war  impossible ;  and  educational  relations  7nake  the  strongest 
tier 

And  why,  of  all  universities,  did  Mr.  Rhodes  choose  Oxford 
as  the  place  to  which  the  winners  of  his  scholarships  shall  go? 
Because  he  considered  it  the  greatest  university  In  the  world. 
But,  is  it  the  best  place  for  our  young  men?    Yes — provided  they 
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are  the  kind  which  that  mighty  builder  was  looking  for.  Even 
though  this  famous  English  institution  may  not  be  the  ideal 
school  for  the  undeveloped  or  inexperienced  youth  just  entering 
college,  it  exactly  meets  the  needs  of  one  who  has  already  com- 
pleted most  of  his  work.  Nor  has  our  country  anything  which 
can  compare  with  this  ancient  seat  of  learning.  We  can  learn  far 
more  from  Oxford  than  Oxford  can  learn  from  us.  For  the 
American  who  goes  there  with  open  mind  an  abundant  reward  is 
waiting.  The  services  of  world-renowned  specialists  in  every 
line  of  work,  as  well  as  the  most  complete  English  library  in  the 
world — the  Bodleian — are  continually  at  his  command.  Centu- 
ries of  the  richest  traditions  add  charm  to  the  student  life.  Yet, 
after  all,  associations  play  the  most  important  part  In  a  man's 
education,  and  Oxford  Is  the  most  cosmopolitan  university  In 
the  world.  Here  one  meets  worthy  representatives,  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  our  own  country,  but  also  from  nearly  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  No  one  is  In  a  hurry;  everyone 
takes  time  to  think.  Many  great  movements  have  originated 
here.  It  is  preeminently  a  place  of  real  culture.  The  true  aim 
of  an  Oxford  education  is  to  enable  the  student  to  make  a  life, 
rather  than  to  prepare  him  for  making  a  mere  living. 

These,  briefly,  are  the  facts  regarding  our  Rhodes  Scholars, 
and  the  actual  working  of  the  scholarship  scheme.  Such  were 
the  thoughts  of  the  master-mind  which  planned  It.  In  view  of 
these  things,  can  any  one  fear  that  our  representatives  at  Ox- 
ford will  become  *'  Anglicized  "  or  Europeanized?  Even  If  they 
should  lose  some  of  their  earlier  beliefs,  it  only  means  that  these 
have  given  way  to  a  deeper,  truer,  more  universal  appreciation 
of  all  that  pertains  to  human  Interest.  While  they  think  none  the 
less  of  the  Old  World,  their  love  for  their  own  country  has  been 
intensified — a  less  sentimental  patriotism,  perhaps,  but  newer, 
better,  whose  guiding  purpose  is  the  desire  to  make  the  United 
States  first  in  Peace, 

Let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  time  Is  required 
to  accomplish  anything  worth  while.  Confident  of  the  present, 
shall  we  not  look  forward  to  greater  things?  The  real  fruition 
of  Mr.  Rhodes'  great  plan  must  be  sought  In  the  near  future 
rather  than  In  the  present.  May  the  American  people  soon  come 
to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  his  ideals. 


JAPANESE    DRAMA 

Sadakichi  Hartmann 

THE  theatre  In  Japan  Is  a  comparatively  recent  establish- 
ment. It  was  unknown  as  a  popular  amusement  before 
1650. 

The  drama  was,  as  In  most  countries,  of  religious  origin. 
Performances,  consisting  of  dances,  pantomime,  processions  and 
chanted  recitations,  were  given  in  temples  and  at  church  fairs  In 
honor  of  the  Shinto  deities.  Certain  dances  accompanied  by 
drum  and  flute,  as  the  ancient  kagura,  performed  so  gracefully 
by  O  Sada  Yacco  San  during  her  American  tour,  may  give  the 
stranger  a  vague  Idea  of  the  mysterious  subtleties  of  these  semi- 
theatrical,  semi-ritual  plays.  They  were  written  by  priests  and 
dalmlos;  depicted  legends  with  monks  and  warriors  as  chief  per- 
sonages; and  were  acted  by  young  men  of  the  military  class  who 
were  specially  trained  for  the  purpose.  They  appealed  solely  to 
the  aristocracy,  the  Court  of  the  Shogun,  the  feudal  barons  and 
their  retainers,  and  to  this  very  day  enjoy  a  certain  popularity 
among  the  descendants  of  the  samurai  class.  The  attitude  of 
the  general  public  toward  these  representations  was  at  all  times 
one  of  tolerance  rather  than  of  appreciation,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  ordinary  mind  failed  to  comprehend  their  com- 
plicated symbolism. 

The  plays  were  called  No,  I.  e.,  lyrical  dramas.  In  their  loose 
construction  they  resembled  our  one-act  burlesques.  They  sel- 
dom lasted  longer  than  an  hour  and  were  Interspersed  with 
dances  and  comic  dialogues  called  kiogen.  In  Ise,  the  principal 
seat  of  Shinto  worship,  special  theatres  were  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose; they  were,  however,  structures  of  the  most  primitive  kind. 
The  stage  consisted  of  a  square,  wooden  platform  open  on  all 
sides  except  In  the  back,  where  a  wooden  wall  decorated  with  a 
pine  tree  furnished  the  traditional  background.  Several  pillars 
on  the  open  sides  supported  a  huge  roof  of  the  familiar  gable 
shape  of  temples  and  pagodas.  The  stage  was  connected  with 
the  greenroom  by  a  wooden  trestle,  nine  feet  wide,  upon  which 
some  of  the  action  took  place.     This  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
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"  flower  path  "  of  the  popular  theatre,  one  of  the  most  original 
devices  of  Japanese  stagecraft  that  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
later  on.  The  orchestra,  consisting  of  flutes,  drums  and  a  kind 
of  tambourines,  was  seated  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  The  chorus, 
which  played  an  Important  part  In  these  performances,  squatted 
on  the  ground  to  the  right  of  the  spectators.  There  was  no 
scenery, — as  In  Shakespeare's  time,  placards  announcing  the 
change  of  locality  were  deemed  sufliclent;  extreme  care,  however, 
was  bestowed  upon  the  costuming,  which  was  as  gorgeous  as  it 
was  elaborate  and  archaeologlcally  accurate.  As  in  ancient 
Greece,  the  actors  wore  masks  when  they  represented  supernatu- 
ral beings. 

In  a  recently  published  collection  of  No  plays  the  student 
will  find  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  classical  examples,  most  of 
which  were  written  In  the  fifteenth  century.  After  1600  this  style 
of  literature  fell  Into  disuse.  The  No  is  written  either  in  prose  or 
a  kind  of  blank  verse  of  five  and  seven  syllable  lines,  without 
any  attempt  at  regularity  of  alternation.  They  abound  with  ex- 
quisite lyrical  passages,  chiefly  delicate  observations  of  nature 
perfect  in  their  "  shy  suggestion  and  seductive  ease,"  and  a  never- 
ending  jeu  de  mots  which  would  make  the  cleverest  puns  of  the 
English  language  seem  like  the  silly  antics  of  a  child.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  plays  was  strictly  ethical  and  didactic.  Piety,  patriot- 
ism, valor,  loyalty,  hospitality,  hero-  and  deity-worship  furnished 
the  principal  themes,  and  the  Buddhistic  Ideals  of  the  sacredness 
of  all  life,  of  the  vanity  of  human  accomplishments  and  the 
transltorlness  of  all  things  added  to  them  an  austere  flavor  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm.  Besides  there  was  the  musical  accompani- 
ment and  the  choregraphic  theme.  Poetry,  music,  dancing  and 
pantomime  are  much  more  closely  associated  In  Japan  than  else- 
where. A  dancer,  without  following  any  special  composition, 
would  easily  find  the  correct  attitudes  to  illustrate  the  recitation 
of  a  poem,  and  a  musician  would  encounter  no  difficulty  in  im- 
provising some  accompaniment  to  a  dance  or  pantomime  he  had 
never  seen  or  heard  before. 

The  action  of  the  No  is  generally  simplicity  itself.  A  war- 
rior, some  illustrious  personage  or  the  guardian  of  some  Shinto 
shrine,  appears  upon  the  scene  and  tells  the  audience  that  he 
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intends  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  some  temple,  battlefield  or  cele- 
brated spot.  As  there  is  no  unity  of  time,  space  and  action,  it 
is  easy  for  the  *'  principal  character  "  to  reach  any  particular 
place  of  destination,  no  matter  how  far  it  may  be  separated  from 
the  goal  by  distance  or  years. 

A  pilgrim,  staff  In  hand,  wearing  a  huge  basket-like  straw 
hat,  enters  singing: 

**  Restlessly  I  roam  thro'  floating,  ever  changing  space 
To  and   fro,   lost  in  dreams; 
When  shall  I  solve  their  meaning?  " 

He  continues  to  talk  In  prose: 

*'  My  name  Is  Rosei  and  I  come  from  a  district  in  the  Shyoku 
province.  Although  possessed  with  reason,  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  comprehend  the  doctrines  of  Buddha.  They  have  con- 
fused me;  I  am  doubtful  as  to  what  I  should  do.  1  have  heard, 
however,  that  an  old  sage  lives  on  Mount  Yohizan  In  the  prov- 
ince of  So  and  thither  I  shall  proceed." 

Thereupon  he  chants  again: 

"  The  place  destined  to  be  my  dwelling  lies  far  away  in 
cloudy  distances,  and  many  mountain  ranges  have  to  be  crossed 
before  I'll  reach  it.  I  own  naught  but  this  pilgrim's  robe.  At 
times  sunset  surprised  me  in  the  wild  moorland  or  on  lonesome 
mountain  paths,  and  I  frequently  slept  under  the  open  sky,  but 
now  the  end  of  my  journeys  approaches;  I  have  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Kantan." 

This  is  a  typical  entrance.  Primitive,  no  doubt,  but  it  has 
the  merit  of  direct  explanation.  No  dialogue  or  special  stage 
direction  is  necessary  to  reveal  the  character,  and  it  is  rather  a 
help  than  a  hindrance  to  action. 

On  his  arrival  he  generally  meets  some  ghost  or  deity  that 
relates  a  local  legend  and  finally  reveals  its  identity  to  the  sur- 
prised visitor.  Guileless  as  this  action  may  seem,  considerable 
Ingenuity  is  frequently  applied  In  bringing  about  the  simple  se- 
quence of  events.  For  instance,  an  old  man  and  woman  enter, 
apparently  an  old  married  couple,  who  chant  in  regular  metre 
that,  although  they  dwell  apart,  they  grow  old  together  like  the 
lir  trees  of  Takasago  and  Suminoye    (two   favorite  legendary 
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subjects  of  Japanese  artists  and  painters),  as  the  hearts  of  a 
husband  and  wife  that  respond  to  one  another  are  never  far 
apart.  The  pilgrim  wonders  at  this  strange  statement.  The 
chorus  chants  beautiful  lines  about  the  seasons,  land  and  sea 
breezes,  and  the  dark-green  leaves  of  fir  trees  that  suffer  no 
change,  and  the  couple  finally  reveal  the  secret  that  they  are 
really  the  spirits  of  the  Takasago  and  Suminoye  fir  trees.  There- 
upon a  god  of  "  peaceful  dwelling  "  appears  and  enters  Into  a 
poetic  dialogue  with  the  chorus  and  the  playlet  comes  to  a  satis- 
factory end  with  the  lines : 

And  ever  anon 

The  wind  of  the  heather 

As   it   blows   through   the  firs 

That  grow  old  together  ' 

Our  heart  strangely  stirs. 

Some  of  the  No  plays  have  more  dramatic  action.  Tosen  is 
one  of  these,  of  which  the  following  Is  a  resume.  A  Chinese 
sailor  has  been  forced  Into  slavery  by  a  Japanese  nobleman.  His 
two  sons,  after  thirteen  years,  come  to  ransom  their  father.  He 
In  the  meanwhile  has  married  a  Japanese  woman  and  has  two 
children  by  her.  The  little  ones  are  not  allowed  to  accompany 
him  home;  and  the  main  action  of  the  play  centres  in  the  emo- 
tional struggle  of  the  father,  who  loves  his  children  equally  well 
and  cannot  decide  as  to  which  of  his  children  he  should  abandon. 
He  makes  an  attempt  to  drown  himself,  and  after  various  scenes 
and  dialogues,  eloquent  with  the  sentiments  of  paternal  duty  and 
love,  he  is  allowed  to  depart  with  all  four. 

The  No,  as  one  can  readily  discern,  offers  few  opportunities 
for  poetic  expansion,  but,  after  all.  It  Introduces  the  reader  to  a 
quaint  world  of  lore,  fancy  and  religious  sentiment  filled  with 
startling  truths  of  types  and  places, — supreme  Impressions  of  ex- 
quisite grace,  '*  high  places  of  the  mind  where  below  the  wav- 
ering lights  and  shadows  come  and  go."  Its  greatest  charm 
for  the  Western  mind  lies,  no  doubt.  In  the  poetical  expression 
of  nature.  The  descriptions  of  landscapes,  of  hoar-frost  and 
morning  dew,  of  rainstorms  and  emblossomed  trees,  of  starshlne 
and  moonlight,  of  snowscapes  and  mountain  tops  reveal  a  lyrl- 
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cism  of  the  highest  order,  perfect  and  restrained,  that  would 
stand  comparison  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  Provencal  poets. 

The  popular  theatre  came  into  vogue  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  farcical  Interludes  of  the  No  dramas, 
In  a  way,  were  responsible  for  the  Innovation.  Some  of  Its 
humor  was  so  far  removed  from  religious  sentiment  and  so  un- 
couth that  It  shocked  the  clergy,  and  for  that  matter  might  have 
shocked  anybody.  Imagine  a  Wycherly  or  Farquhar  collaborat- 
ing In  a  mystery  play.  Yet  these  farcical  intermezzi  were  the 
only  feature  of  the  performances  that  drew  the  crowd,  and  as 
the  temple  authorities  made  every  effort  to  restrict  these  en- 
croachments on  sacerdotal  dignity.  It  was  but  natural  that  some 
enterprising  amusement  providers  devised  the  plan  of  offering 
the  public  similar  exhibitions  exempt  from  religious  association. 
Their  venture  proved  successful,  although  the  Government  found 
it  necessary  to  Introduce  a  permanent  and  most  rigorous  censor- 
ship. Many  companies  were  formed.  They  consisted  entirely 
either  of  women,  of  boys,  or  of  men.  The  simplicity  of  the  for- 
mer stage  representation  was  abolished,  and  the  theatres  had 
henceforth  all  the  mechanical  contrivances,  as  trapdoors,  revolv- 
ing platforms,  solid  properties,  elaborate  scenery  and  light- 
effects.  The  plays  produced  In  these  theatres  were  at  first  the 
compositions  of  the  actors  engaged  in  them,  but  later  were  writ- 
ten by  professional  dramatists. 

Up  to  that  period  the  public  had  been  satisfied  with  vagrant 
story-tellers  and  marionette  theatres.  The  story-tellers  made  It 
their  profession  to  chant  and  recite,  in  public  thoroughfares, 
to  the  sound  of  the  samlsen,  the  adventures  of  popular  heroes. 
The  marionette  theatre  was  a  more  serious  institution.  For 
centuries  it  was  the  one  place  for  a  more  serious  appreciation  of 
the  drama.  To  judge  from  present  performances,  these  minia- 
ture entertainments  were  perfect  in  every  particular.  The  pup- 
pets were  masterpieces  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  daintily  and  real- 
istically made.  They  could  mime  and  dance,  move  their  eyes, 
lips  and  fingers  like  the  best  of  trained  performers.  The  auto- 
mata of  French  mechanics  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  life- 
size  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  more  lifelike,  but  they  were  not 
superior  In  flexibility  and  naturalness  of  expression.     Many  of 
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the  absurd  situations  and  Impossible  Incidents  of  Japanese  plays, 
as  for  Instance  the  jumping  of  the  hero  over  a  moat  to  the  para- 
pet of  a  castle,  the  wrenching  oft  of  heads  and  the  plucking  out 
of  eyes  and  other  gruesome  details,  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
nature  of  the  performances,  as  marionettes  can  do  things  Im- 
possible to  human  actors. 

Even  the  greatest  dramatist  of  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
Cklkamltsu  (say  Chee-ka-mlts),  wrote  almost  exclusively  for  the 
marionette  theatre  during  the  early  part  of  his  career.  He  was 
a  samurai  born  In  1653.  Early  In  life  he  became  a  ronin,  I.  e., 
a  homeless  samurai  dismissed  for  misconduct,  who  hired  himself 
out  to  any  master  who  desired  his  services.  Later  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two  he  drifted  Into  playwrltlng.  He  died  In  1724,  leav- 
ing about  a  hundred  plays,  of  which  fifty-one  have  been  pub- 
lished In  a  modern  edition.  Quite  a  performance  for  two  score 
years!  The  majority  of  them  are  five-act  plays,  about  three  to 
four  hours  long,  and  deal  exclusively  either  with  events  of  his- 
tory or  mediseval  life  and  manners.  Two  of  his  most  famous 
plays  are  A  fVoman's  Harakiri  and  The  Battles  of  Kokusenya. 
Both  are  still  stock  pieces  of  the  Japanese  theatre  of  to-day. 

Cklkamltsu's  name  Is  mentioned  by  the  Japanese  scholar 
with  the  same  veneration  as  Shakespeare's  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  His  work  is  really  too  little  known  by  the  Western  world 
to  permit  of  any  serious  comparison.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  his  work  has  striking  resemblances  to  Shakespeare's. 
Like  the  Bard  of  Avon  he  is  a  master  of  his  language  and  of 
stagecraft.  He  uses  poetry  and  prose,  comedy  and  tragedy,  com- 
mon speech  and  dignified  diction  with  the  same  fluency,  and  seems 
to  have  a  similar  wide  and  varied  knowledge  of  history  and  hu- 
man experiences.  He  is  equally  fond  of  the  depiction  of  combats 
and  scenes  of  torture,  of  suicides  and  murders,  only  in  a  still  more 
extravagant  fashion.  Both  wrote  at  a  time  when  warfare  fur- 
nished the  leading  topic  of  the  day,  and  this  may  excuse  much 
of  their  partiality  for  "  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine."  Scenes 
of  cruelty,  such  as  can  be  found  In  King  Lear,  Titus  Andronicus, 
and  some  of  the  historical  dramas,  are  common  occurrences  in 
Cklkamltsu's  plays.  We  pardon  these  atrocities  to  Shakespeare 
because  he  Invariably  manages  to  introduce  a  few  words  so  beau- 
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tiful  that  one^s  feeling  of  terror  is  changed  into  sympathy. 
Ckikamitsu's  technique,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  like  Sardou's 
in  the  torturing  scene  of  La  Tosca,  and  it  is  difficult  to  accept 
some  of  his  sanguiferous  exploits  in  good  faith,  particularly  if 
they  follow  each  other  closely.  And  an  act  by  Ckikamitsu  is 
little  more  than  a  continuous  succession  of  intrigues,  rescues, 
assassinations,  imprisonments,  escapes  and  wholesale  slaughter. 
Events  are  conjured  up  in  such  abundance  that  they  would  have 
staggered  even  the  crimson  imagination  of  a  Marlowe  or  Mas- 
singer. 

This  peculiar  rush  of  action,  in  a  way,  was  responsible  for 
the  importance  that  was  gradually  attached  to  the  hana  michi^ 
the  so-called  flower  path.  Anything  to  relieve  congestion  on  the 
stage.  And  these  boardwalks  seemed  to  be  just  made  for  the 
purpose.  'They  ran  from  either  side  of  the  stage  through  the 
entire  audience  to  the  entrance  and  from  there  outside  the  audi- 
torium back  to  the  stage.  At  the  appearance  of  some  favorite 
actor  these  paths  were  frequently  strewn  with  flowers,  which  ex- 
plains the  name.  They  were  intended  originally  for  the  exits 
and  entrances  of  leading  characters.  If  an  actor  represented  a 
traveller,  he  had  himself  conveyed  in  a  koga  or  a  kuruma  along 
one  of  these  paths,  and  by  a  little  by-play  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  suggest  to  the  audience  his  peculiar  mood  or  state  of  mind 
before  he  took  actual  part  in  the  play.  This,  however,  repre- 
sented merely  the  beginning  of  their  utility.  A  shrewder  and 
much  more  effective  application  was  soon  evolved  for  these  pe- 
culiar stage  contrivances.  They  were  made  the  playground  for 
marching  armies,  for  ambushes  and  elopements,  for  retreats  and 
pursuits  of  robbers  by  soldiers,  etc.  Hostile  forces  came  along 
the  two  paths  to  meet  in  a  deadly  combat  on  the  stage.  Also 
minor  scenes  were  sometimes  enacted  on  these  paths.  For  in- 
stance, the  rise  of  the  curtain  discovered  upon  the  stage  an  old 
couple  waiting  for  the  return  of  their  daughter.  They  are  ig- 
norant of  the  fate  that  has  befallen  her,  but  the  audience  is  in- 
formed of  her  whereabouts  by  her  entrance  on  the  flower-path 
and  the  sudden  appearance  of  bandits  who  drag  her  away  for  a 
ransom. 

Gkikamitsu  was  the  "  unrivalled  "  ruler  of  the  hana  michi. 
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With  their  help  he  could  launch  and  maintain  two  or  three  sep- 
arate plots  at  the  same  time,  and  keep  the  audience  breathless 
by  an  intricate  sequence  of  parallel  events  that  moved  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity  and  precision  from  the  opening  scene  to  the 
final  catastrophe.  The  one  thing  essential  to  a  drama  is  action. 
Ibsen  for  this  very  deficiency  should  never  be  ranked  amongst 
the  greatest  of  dramatists.  Many  writers  far  Inferior  to  him 
in  character  delineation  are  the  Norwegian's  superior  in  that 
respect.  Cklkamitsu  has  no  superior  In  the  manipulation  of 
plot  movement.  His  position  In  the  world's  literature  is  more 
difficult  to  determine.  His  diction  Is  rhythmical  and  stately,  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  narratives  and  poetical  descriptions  of  the 
chorus,  and  his  play  of  fancy  seems  well-nigh  inexhaustible.  Yet 
there  is  much  that  is  stilted,  unnatural  and  In  bad  taste.  He  is 
too  fond  of  shocking  his  audiences.  We  cannot  help  admiring 
his  vigor  of  expression,  the  barbaric  splendor  of  his  vision,  and 
his  superb  knowledge  of  stage  business.  But  does  it  condone  the 
crudeness  of  his  character  delineation,  and  the  brutality  of  his 
themes,  at  times  almost  inconceivable  to  our  sense  of  aesthetics? 
And  yet  he  is  undeniably  a  poet.  Here  and  there  In  the  most 
bloodcurdling  of  his  plays  we  are  confronted  with  an  episode  so 
subtle  and  exquisite  in  poetical  suggestlveness  that  no  Western 
dramatist  would  dare  to  Introduce  it,  even  if  he  had  the  faculty 
and  inclination  to  do  so.  I  remember  one  play  in  which  the 
death  of  a  young  hero  was  announced  solely  by  a  scenic  effect. 
The  stage  picture  represented  a  hut  surrounded  by  trees  in  blos- 
som. After  a  long  pause  suddenly  a  few  petals  fell  from  the 
tree  of  life  indicating  that  the  young  warrior,  who  lay  wounded 
in  the  cottage,  had  died.  (It  is  impossible  to  give  a  synopsis  of 
any  one  of  Ckikamltsu's  plays,  as  it  would  take  the  scope  of  the 
entire  article  to  do  justice  to  the  endless  array  of  complicated 
situations,  plots  and  counterplots.) 

Slowly,  toward  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Japanese  drama  underwent  a  decided  change.  It  adopted  more 
and  more  the  European  methods  of  construction.  The  dialogue 
became  all-important  and  the  chorus  was  neglected.  Idzumo  and 
Hanni  excelled  In  this  style.  Of  course  many  other  playwrights 
could  be  named,  but  Cklkamitsu,  Idzumo  and  Hanni  are  un- 
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doubtedly  the  three  that  are  always  mentioned  when  the  Japan- 
ese drama  is  under  discussion.  Idzumo  generally  worked  in  con- 
junction with  three  or  five  collaborators,  a  method  similar  to  our 
present  ways  of  producing  a  comic  opera.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  world-famous  drama  of  the  Forty-Seven  Rotiins,  which  has 
outlived  the  fashions  of  the  time  and  exists  to  this  very  day  in 
forty  to  fifty  different  versions.  In  general  character  his  dramas 
resemble  those  of  his  predecessor,  but  his  plots  have  the  advan- 
tage of  not  being  quite  as  Improbable  and  his  characters  of  being 
a  trifle  more  true  to  normal  human  conditions.  As  a  poet,  how- 
ever, he  ranks  less  highly.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Hanni,  who 
relied  for  his  effects  largely  on  novel  situations,  witty  dialogues 
and  spectacular  devices.  The  latter  are  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  Japanese  drama,  not  so  much  for  their  originality 
as  for  their  intense  realism  of  execution.  Nothing  is  left  to  the 
Imagination.  If  an  actor  enters  from  a  rainy  street  his  umbrella 
and  clogs  are  wet.  If  a  murder  is  committed  the  flow  of 
blood  is  represented  by  red  ribbons  or  tissue  paper.  Their 
scenic  arrangements  are  those  of  a  painter.  All  the  fancies  of 
a  water  colorist,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  rustling  of  foliage, 
the  swaying  of  rushes  before  the  wind,  the  patter  of  rain 
drops,  are  reproduced  with  a  rare  skill.  One  has  to  see 
them  to  realize  that  Wagner  had  his  artistic  progenitor 
centuries  ago. 

And  hand  in  hand  with  this  realism,  strange  to  say,  went  a 
systematized  method  of  gestures  and  movements  that  was  as  pe- 
dantic as  it  was  absolute.  It  was  like  the  classic  style  of  ballet 
dancing,  which  to  this  day  has  time-honored  regulations  for  the 
expression  of  human  emotions.  And  no  art  has  ever  been  more 
academic  than  the  Japanese.  Every  phase  of  aesthetic  endeavor 
had  its  cast-iron  conventions,  fixed  rules  and  devices.  Certain 
emotions  had  to  be  expressed  in  a  certain  traditional  way,  just 
as  the  stems  of  flowers  had  to  be  bent  and  twisted  by  an  expert 
according  to  certain  laws  of  composition  to  meet  the  approval  of 
any  cultured  purchaser.  In  the  No  dramas,  for  instance,  the 
striking  of  one  leg  with  the  foot  of  the  other  was  supposed  to 
typify  the  mounting  or  dismounting  of  a  horse.  And  In  the 
same  manner  as  an   artist  of  distinction  was   restricted  in  the 
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drawing  of  the  human  figure,  an  actor  was  allowed  to  use  only 
certain  gestures  and  Inflections  for  each  mood  or  emotion. 

Owing  to  these  very  stereotyped  standards,  Japanese  stage 
art  went  Into  a  decline  toward  1800,  and  revived  only  under  the 
Influence  of  European  literature  In  the  seventies.  The  spokes- 
man for  the  modern  realistic  drama  Is  FukuchI  Genekiro,  who 
calls  himself  a  "  drama-author."  He  made  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt of  Introducing  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  Lear  In  the  Shlnto- 
mlza,  the  leading  theatre  of  Toklo,  but  little  Inferior  If  any  to 
the  Theatre  Fran^als  or  the  Vienna  Burg  Theater.  With  Cor- 
nellle  and  the  dramas  of  Schiller  he  was  more  fortunate.  In 
his  own  dramas,  as  for  Instance  The  Feast  of  Cherry-blossoms, 
he  endeavored  to  combine  Western  construction  with  native 
Ideas.  One  of  the  main  diflicultles  Is  to  find  actors  who  can 
adapt  themselves  to  the  European  way  of  acting. 

In  the  eighties  there  were  many  excellent  actors,  but  they  all 
upheld  the  old  tradition.  Danjiro,  the  ninth  of  the  line  of  the 
famous  histrionic  family  dating  from  1673,  was  still  the  Ideal 
of  the  entire  population.  Besides  there  were  Sadanje,  FukuchI, 
GeneskI,  the  great  Impersonator  of  female  characters,  Mme 
Yone  HashI  and  the  comedians  KIkagura,  Narahoma  and  Morl- 
moto,  the  latter  probably  the  most  remarkable  facial  contortion- 
ist the  stage  has  ever  seen.  His  muscles  were  so  flexible  and 
trained  that  he  could  cover  his  entire  nose  with  his  underllp,  and 
his  eyes  with  the  muscles  of  his  cheeks,  a  gift  that  proved  excep- 
tionally valuable  In  the  Interpretation  of  demons  and  evil  genii. 
Most  of  the  Japanese  actors  possess  a  goodly  share  of  the  special 
talent  of  acrobats,  ventriloquists  and  change  artists.  They  have 
complete  mastery  over  their  body  and  can  overcome  every  dlflli- 
culty.  Danjiro's  versatility  was  astonishing.  He  did  not  merely 
play  juveniles,  heroic,  character  and  comedy  parts,  but  also, 
despite  his  age  of  seventy,  young  girl  heroines. 

But  even  this  versatility  means  little  toward  a  correct  Inter- 
pretation of  Ibsen  or  the  French  dramatists.  Sada  Yacco,  who 
now  has  her  own  theatre  In  Toklo,  Is  essentially  modern  In  her 
methods.  The  acting  of  her  company  would  remind  the  western 
theatre-goer  of  the  style  of  a  Willard,  or  of  the  Irish  Players. 
They  have  abandoned  the  classic  mode  and  the  tactics  of  an- 
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tlqulty.  The  theatre  Itself  Is  a  building  of  stone,  In  semi- 
European  style,  more  Imposing  than  most  American  structures 
of  this  kind;  and  they  play  versions  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice , 
Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  Camille  and  Daudet's  Sappho,  in  the 
costumes  of  the  respective  periods. 

It  is  not  quite  the  thing  which  lovers  of  Old  Japan  expect  or 
wish  to  see,  but  everything  in  these  islands  is  undergoing  a  trans- 
formation at  present,  and  no  doubt  the  stage  will  eventually 
profit  by  more  cosmopolitan  Ideas  and  management.  Yet  the 
finest  flavor  will  be  furnished  as  heretofore  by  the  curious  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  olden  times — the  spirit  of  chivalry,  the 
ceremonious  etiquette  and  all  the  brilliant  color  of  that  ancient 
life  that  has  endeared  Japan  and  Its  art  to  the  Western  World. 


DONALD  LOWRIE'S  LIFE  IN  PRISON 
Charles  Vale 

IT  has  been  said  that  there  are  but  nine  dinners  between  a 
contented  citizen  and  a  crude  anarchist;  and  it  was  either 
John  Wesley,  or  some  one  with  the  spirit  of  the  great 
reformer,  who,  observing  an  unhappy  convict  in  chains,  uttered 
the  profound  truth:  "There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes 
John  Wesley." 

Science  joins  hands  with  the  Methodist  and  the  churches. 
The  grace  of  God  Is  analyzed  into  heredity,  environment,  train- 
ing, influence.  Something  else  may  be  left,  elusive  yet  real; 
spiritual,  essential.  But  the  faith  of  the  dogmatic  religions  is 
not  needed  to  establish  the  brotherhood  of  the  criminal  and  the 
saint.  Faith  in  humanity,  comprehension  of  human  conditions, 
is  sufficient. 

For  centuries  it  has  been  a  platitude  of  statecraft  that  any 
so-called  Christian  nation  which  presumed  to  put  into  practice 
the  precepts  it  was  supposed  to  accept  as  binding,  would  be 
doomed  to  immediate  destruction.  The  assumption  may  be 
true,  but  some  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  it  latterly.  Christ, 
for  example,  preached  peace;  and  his  prophets  and  poets  have 
kept  the  dream  in  remembrance.  At  last,  the  world  is  definitely 
preparing  to  accept  reason  In  place  of  force,  though  Arma- 
geddons  may  intervene  before  the  final  consummation.  The 
progress  of  the  women  toward  the  realization  of  their  inalien- 
able rights,  is  another  clear  sign  of  the  passing  of  the  old  order 
of  coercion,  the  coming  of  the  new  days  of  freedom: — freedom 
from  passion  and  hypocrisy;  freedom  from  brute  force,  brute 
standards,  brute  aims. 

All  reform  is  punctuated  by  the  protests  of  the  stand-patters. 
The  jeers  grow  stronger, — then  fade  away.  The  parade  of  the 
"  faddists  "  becomes  the  march  of  progress.  A  little  applause 
Is  heard.  Society,  raised  one  step  in  spite  of  Itself,  is  congratu- 
lating itself. 

But  society  Is  still  building  prisons,  and  still  taking  excellent 
care  that  the  prisons  shall  be  filled. 

735 
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Thieves  were  crucified  with  Christ,  each  on  his  own  cross. 
Thieves  are  crucified  to-day,  In  Christ's  name.  Is  the  perpetual 
sacrifice  necessary? 

The  carpenter  of  Nazareth  placed  the  limit  of  man's  for- 
giveness of  his  brother,  at  seventy  times  seven.  A  California 
judge  Interprets  this  Into  a  sentence  of  fifty  years  for  a  boy's 
first  offence.     The  contrast  is  sufficiently  startling. 

Theories  of  the  alms  of  punishment  have  been  debated  for 
many  years.  Without  the  walls  of  prisons,  men  and  women 
have  talked  earnestly  of  deterrent,  reformative  or  retributive 
methods.  Within  the  walls,  men  and  women  have  continued  to 
endure  the  deadly  routine,  the  petty  tyranny,  the  crushing  of  a 
human  being  Into  a  number.  Little  by  little,  something  has 
been  done;  something  worth  while.  The  outside  talks  have 
produced  Inside  changes.  But  the  fundamental  change  has  not 
been  made.  Society  does  not  yet  admit  that  It  Is  responsible 
for  the  criminals  It  manufactures,  with  Its  slums,  Its  saloons.  Its 
prostitutes,  its  factories  and  Its  defective  schools. 

But  society  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  indifference.  It 
Is  willing  to  listen.  It  listens  to  its  scientists.  It  listens  to  Its 
churches,  whenever,  here  and  there,  a  man  comes  from  them 
to  say  something  worth  the  saying.  It  listens  to  its  famous 
men.  It  has  listened  to  Charles  Reade,  though  he  spoke  to  It 
In  a  novel;  to  Charles  Dickens,  when  he  put  the  Marshalsea 
Into  Little  Dorr'it;  to  Oscar  Wilde — though  not  too  willingly 
— when  he  spoke  from  the  depths,  or  compressed  the  calvary  of 
the  convict  Into  a  ballad;  and,  in  our  own  day,  it  has  listened  to 
John  Galsworthy,  whose  Justice  has  perhaps  done  more  for 
civilization  in  two  years,  than  all  the  judges  in  two  generations. 

Now  comes  another  book,  unpretentious,  without  the  adver- 
tisement of  any  great  literary  name.  But  it  is  true  and  vital. 
Within  its  pages  passes  the  myriorama  of  prison  life.  And 
within  its  pages  may  be  found  revelations  of  the  divine  and 
the  undivine;  of  strange  humility  and  stranger  arrogance;  of 
free  men  brutalized  and  caged  men  humanized;  of  big  and  little 
tragedies;  of  long  sordldness  and  brief  forgetfulness.  There 
Is  humor,  too,  though  sometimes  the  jest  Is  made  Ironic  by  Its 
sequel.     And  there  is  romance — the  romance  of  the  real;  not 
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the  romance  of  Kipling's  9.15,  but  the  romance  of  No.  19,093, 
and  of  all  the  other  numbers  that  made  up  the  arithmetical  hell 
of  San  Quentin  prison. 

The  book  is  called  My  Life  in  Prison.  It  is  written  by 
Donald  Lowrie.  Why  he  went  to  prison,  does  not  matter.  He 
tells  the  story  himself.  He  has  paid  in  full  the  debt  due  to 
society,  and  is  now  paying  his  share  of  the  debt  due  from  him, 
and  from  every  free  man  and  woman,  to  the  outcasts  of  society, 
from  the  one-year  convict  to  the  man  who  is  ''  doing  it  all." 
His  story  is  not  a  lawyer's  plea,  for  the  defence  or  the  prosecu- 
tion. It  is  a  statement  of  facts,  set  down  simply  and  without 
exaggeration.  Yet  few  novels  could  so  absorb  interest.  It  is 
human  utterly.  That  is  the  reason.  Not  only  is  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  prison  preserved,  from  the  colossal  sense  of 
encagement  and  defencelessness,  to  the  smaller  jealousies,  exul- 
tations and  disappointments;  not  only  is  there  a  succession  of 
characters  emerging  into  the  clearest  individuality  and  genuine- 
ness,— each  with  its  distinctive  contribution  and  separate  value: 
but  beyond  the  details  and  through  all  the  contrasted  variety, 
there  is  the  spell  of  complete  drama, — the  drama  of  life.  Here 
is  the  underworld  in  continuous  moving  pictures,  with  the  over- 
world  watching.  True,  the  stage  is  a  prison;  but  is  not  all  the 
world  a  stage? 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  pictures — disconnected;  each 
merely  one  out  of  hundreds;  yet  conveying  glimpses  of  the  full 
movement.  I  wish  I  could  give  many  more,  the  humorous  with 
the  grave.  Especially  I  wish  that  I  could  give  the  story  of 
"  Ed.  Morrell  " — the  most  extraordinary  prison  romance  ever 
written,  in  fiction  or  biography.  But  it  is  too  long.  It  would 
take  the  whole  of  this  number  of  The  Forum;  and  another 
number  could  well  be  filled  with  the  selections  I  am  reluctant 
to  discard,  yet  cannot  find  space  to  use. 

The  First  Picture 

"  My  first  glimpse  of  San  Quentin  prison  was  decidedly 
depressing.  It  looked  bleak  and  ugly — a  scar  on  the  landscape. 
Somehow  I  thought  of  the  black  hole  of  Lucknow  and  that 
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awful  summer  day  in  the  fifties.  As  the  train  wound  in  and 
out  through  the  Marin  County  hills  and  vales,  the  prison, 
silhouetted  on  a  bare  promontory,  seemed  beckoning  me.  Pres- 
ently it  was  hidden  by  intervening  hills,  and  the  train  drew  up 
at  a  small,  barnlike  station.  I  expected  the  brakeman  to  call 
San  Quentin,  but  he  said  *  Green  Brae!  ' 

"  A  rickety,  dust-begrimed  stage  awaited  us.  There  were 
several  other  passengers.  Instinctively  I  knew  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  prison,  and  I  dropped  the  newspaper.  The 
handcuffs  did  not  attract  attention.  An  utter  indifference  char- 
acterized the  passengers — they  talked  and  laughed  among  them- 
selves quite  naturally.  But  I  caught  a  fleeting,  half-shamed 
glance  of  sympathy  from  the  brown  eyes  of  an  awkward,  freckle- 
faced  schoolgirl.     It  did  me  good — I  still  remember  it. 

*'  Passing  through  the  '  patent  gate  '  that  marks  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  prison  reservation,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  another  scarification  of  the  earth. 

"  I  gazed,  appalled. 

''  Slowly  it  dawned  upon  me  that  I  was  looking  into  the 
prison  cemetery.  There  was  no  green  thing  near — nothing  but 
bare,  dirty-yellow  earth.  Rows  of  white  boards,  each  with  its 
black  number  staring  out  over  the  road,  marked  the  last  resting 
place  of  hundreds  of  men — and  some  women — who  had  passed 
that  same  spot,  living,  breathing  entities,  and  they  had  gazed 
horrifiedly,  just  as  I  gazed. 

"  What  complete  indifference  to  human  sensibilities  was 
responsible  for  placing  this  graveyard  at  the  very  entrance  to 
the  penitentiary?  " 

The  Mess  Hall 

*'  The  mess  hall  is  partly  underground,  with  windows  on  one 
side  only,  and  is  about  four  hundred  feet  in  length.  An  immense 
building — the  old  sash  and  door  factory — cuts  off  the  light  from 
these  windows,  so  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  artificial 
light  for  the  midday  meal.  An  aisle  extends  down  the  centre 
of  this  cellar-like  place,  and  long  tables,  each  accommodating 
twenty-two  persons,  run  out  at  right  angles  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle.  The  floor  is  asphaltum  and  is  always  wet  or  damp.  The 
walls  are  whitewashed. 
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"  Of  course  there  are  no  tablecloths  or  napkins — just  the 
plain  board  table.  Tinware  is  used  exclusively  and  is  always 
rusty,  save  when  a  dozen  or  two  new  pans  are  added  to  the 
equipment. 

"  The  place  smells  worse  than  a  stable,  always,  but  more  so 
on  some  days  than  on  others. 

*'  The  prisoners  filed  into  this  place  indiscriminately,  the  only 
segregation  being  that  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  separate  tables. 
Negroes,  Japanese,  Hindus,  syphilitics,  old  men  without  teeth, 
young  boys  with  huge  appetites  line  up  as  they  may  and  march 
in,  to  the  general  trough. 

*'  Twelve  minutes  is  the  regular  time  allowed  for  meals,  and 
the  food  is  served  in  pans,  each  prisoner  helping  himself.  No 
service  spoons  or  ladles  are  provided.  Each  prisoner  dips  into 
the  common  receptacle  with  the  spoon  with  which  he  eats.    .    .    . 

"  I  do  not  want  to  disgust  or  sicken  you,  but  if  you  ever 
wonder  why  a  man  coming  out  of  prison  is  bitter  and  feels 
revengeful,  perhaps  this  one  minor  fact  will  help  you  to  under- 
stand and  tend  to  make  you  charitable. 

"  If  the  theory  of  imprisonment  is  purely  punitive,  why,  of 
course,  this  and  other  horrors  should  not  be  condemned,  but  if 
there  is  the  least  idea  of  making  the  prisoner  a  better  man,  of 
reforming  him — and  I  believe  that  is  the  theory — then  these 
things  should  be  known  to  the  public." 

The  Chaplain  s  Sermon 

[The  Rev.  Augustus  Drahms  was  the  chaplain:  a  hard, 
narrow  man,  who  had  alienated  every  feeling  of  respect  for  his 
office  and  the  creed  he  had  distorted,] 

"  Such  was  the  man  that  '  Smoky  '  and  the  rest  of  us  went 
to  hear  that  cold  winter  morning  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1902 
— nineteen  centuries  after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  save 
sinners. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  that  sermon.  There  wasn't  a  word 
of  charity  nor  a  tone  of  sympathy  in  it.  We  sat  there  and 
squirmed  while  he  digressed  for  a  moment  to  tell  us  it  was  for 
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our  *  good '  that  we  were   in  prison  and  that  it  was   for  our 
*  good  '  that  we  had  assembled  to  hear  him  say  so. 

"  After  he  had  finished  there  was  another  hymn,  not  nearly 
so  effective  as  the  first  had  been — the  '  sermon  '  had  deadened 
response — and  then  the  chaplain  called  for  *  testimony.' 

"  Quite  a  number  of  men  responded,  and  '  Smoky  '  kept  up 
a  running  commentary. 

"  '  A  fakir,'  '  A  hypocrite,'  '  He'd  steal  th'  rings  off  his  dead 
mother's  fingers,'  '  That  guy's  on  th'  square,'  '  He'd  cut  y'r 
t'roat  in  a  minute,'  were  some  of  his  expressions  as  different 
men  arose. 

*'  Finally  an  unprepossessing  man,  with  a  sensual  face,  got 
up  and  talked  for  ten  minutes,  chiefly  about  himself  and  how 
much  better  he  felt  since  the  Lord  had  singled  him  out  as  particu- 
larly worthy.  He  finished  with:  ' — but  there's  one  thing  above 
all  others  that  I'm  thankful  for.  Praise  the  Lord  I'm  not  here 
for  stealing.' 

"  Smoky  squirmed  in  his  seat  and  clinched  his  hands,  and 
I  knew  he  was  very  much  wrought  up,  especially  when  the  chap- 
lain arose  and  offered  a  prayer  in  which  he  recommended  the 
last  speaker  in  particular  to  the  watchfulness  and  favoritism  of 
the  Almighty. 

*'  When  we  got  outside  I  took  several  breaths  of  fresh  air. 
I  was  conscious  of  conflicting  emotions. 

"  '  That  last  man  who  spoke,'  I  ventured,  as  '  Smoky  '  and 
I  reached  the  yard — '  what's  he  here  for?  He  thanked  God  he 
wasn't  here  for  stealing.' 

"  '  Smoky  '  turned  so  abruptly  that  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  hit  me.     His  eyes  were  flashing  and  his  shoulders  heaving. 

"  *D'y'r  wanter  know  what  that  guy's  here  f'r?'  he  asked. 
'  D'y'r  really  wanter  know?  ' 

*'  Of  course,  that  only  served  to  make  me  more  curious. 
*'  *  Well,  I'll  tell  y'r.  You  an'  me  is  angels,  milk-white 
angels,  alongside  o'  that  stiff.  All  he  did  was  f'rget  that  th' 
little  15-year-old  girl  was  his  own  daughter;  that's  all.  An'  that 
hatchet-faced  grafter  gettin'  up  an'  askin'  Almighty  God  t' 
single  that  kind  of  a  yeller-tail  outer  th'  herd  an'  save  him  a 
reserved  seat  when  we  all  humps  off.  Bah!  If  that's  Chris- 
tianity, thank  God  I'm  an  honest  crook.'  " 
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Final  Rehearsals 

"  The  day  before  Slemsen  and  Dabner  were  executed  I  had 
occasion  to  go  up  to  the  general  utility  room.  Calmly,  as 
though  decorating  a  Christmas  box,  two  striped  men  were  tack- 
ing cheesecloth  Inside  a  coffin.  Close  at  hand  was  another  coffin, 
already  finished.  These  coffins  were  being  prepared  for  two 
human  beings  who  at  the  moment  were  alive  and  In  good  health. 

"  That  night  when  the  prisoner  who  had  charge  of  the  exe- 
cution room  came  down  to  the  office  I  asked  him  how  the  two 
condemned  men,  or,  rather,  the  man  and  the  boy,  were  taking  It. 

"  '  Oh,  they're  all  right,*  he  replied.  '  But  I've  had  a  hard 
day  of  It.  I  was  hung  six  times  this  afternoon.  You  see, 
they're  going  to  hang  them  together,  and  some  green  guards 
will  have  to  be  used  to  do  the  work.  They  don't  want  any 
delay  or  slips,  so  they  had  me  act  as  a  dummy  for  the  guards 
to  practise  on.  I  went  through  the  whole  performance  six  times 
— stood  on  the  trap,  had  my  legs  strapped  and  the  black-cap 
and  rope  over  my  neck.     Ugh  I    It  was  fierce.'  " 


A  Double  Execution 

"At  10  o'clock  the  front  gate  was  opened  to  let  In  the 
'  crowd.'  Immediately  the  '  witnesses  '  began  to  pour  In.  Many 
of  them  were  smoking  cigars  and  most  of  them  were  laughing 
as  they  hurried  across  the  yard. 

"  Over  In  the  cell  buildings  the  doors  were  locked,  and  white 
faces  peeped  from  the  wickets.  An  hour  before  they  hang  a 
man  all  the  prisoners  working  in  the  upper  yard  and  shops  are 
locked  in  their  cells.     But  there  is  no  way  to  close  the  wickets. 

"  An  awful  silence  had  fallen  over  the  prison.  The  several 
men  who  worked  in  the  office  building,  and  were  exempt  from 
the  lock-up  rule,  had  assembled  in  the  clothing  room,  without 
concerted  understanding;  but  no  one  spoke. 

"  '  Happy  Jack,'  a  lawyer  serving  ten  years,  tried  to  whistle, 
but  broke  down  miserably,  and  mumbled  something  under  his 
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breath.  The  silence  was  emphasized  when  he  ceased.  It  seemed 
as  though  every  man  were  listening  for  the  thud  of  the  traps. 

''  This  was  to  be  a  double  execution.  Two  men  were  to  be 
dropped  Into  eternity  at  the  same  time.  They  were  to  stand 
side  by  side  as  the  nooses  were  adjusted.  It  was  horrible.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  put  It  Into  words. 

"  There  had  not  been  a  '  double  '  execution  at  San  Quentin 
for  years,  though  on  one  occasion  three  men  had  been  hanged 
on  the  same  day.  Two  had  '  swung  off  '  together,  while  the 
third  listened  tensely  In  the  nearby  chamber.  I  have  often 
thought  that  this  third  man  must  have  suffered  the  tortures  of 
the  damned. 

"  The  execution  was  to  be  at  10.30.  At  10.29  ^  could  stand 
It  no  longer,  and  started  to  add  a  long  column  of  figures.  But 
Instead  of  figures  I  saw  ropes  and  coffins  dancing  before  my 
eyes.  And  then  '  Happy  Jack  '  came  to  the  rescue.  He  told  a 
funny  story — something  about  a  darky  captured  by  the  Union 
troops  during  the  Civil  War,  who,  when  asked  why  he  did  not 
join  the  Union  forces  and  help  fight  for  his  own  cause,  said: 

"  '  Well,  colonel,  I'se  seen  two  dogs  fightin'  for  a  bone,  but 
I'se  nebber  seed  the  bone  fight!  ' 

"  We  all  laughed  uproariously,  almost  hysterically.  And 
yet  the  story  had  been  unintentionally  a  propos.  While  we  were 
still  laughing  the  '  witnesses  '  began  to  come  back.  They  passed 
across  the  garden  briskly.  I  expected  to  see  serious,  even  tragic 
faces.  Instead,  I  saw  smiles  and  heard  heartless  comment.  I 
could  not  understand  It,  save  on  the  theory  that  they  were  try- 
ing to  conceal  what  they  really  felt.  I  believe  that  was  the  case, 
for  at  all  the  executions  that  occurred  during  the  years  that  fol- 
owed  the  '  witnesses  '  always  came  back  laughing. 

"  Presently  I  saw  the  trusty  from  the  execution  room  com- 
ing across  the  yard  with  an  armful  of  striped  clothing.  He 
entered  the  clothing  room  and  threw  the  garments  on  the  table. 

"  '  Two  men  discharged,'  he  commented  grimly,  as  he  wiped 
his  forehead  with  a  red  handkerchief. 

"  Instantly  I  knew  It  was  the  clothing  I  had  furnished  to 
the  two  condemned  men  three  days  before,  and  I  drew  back  so 
that  it  might  not  touch  me.     I  turned  Into  the  next  room — the 
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turnkey's  office — and  asked  what  I  should  do  with  it.  The 
turnkey  had  just  returned  from  the  execution  room,  where  he 
had  adjusted  one  of  the  black  caps — shutting  out  the  light  of 
God's  sun  forever  from  a  human  face.  I  looked  at  his  hands, 
expecting  to  see  them  covered  with  blood.  He  was  chewing  a 
fresh  cigar  and  seemed  quite  cool. 

"  '  Have  buckles  sewed  on  and  put  'em  in  stock,'  he  said, 
tersely.  '  They're  practically  new.  They've  only  been  worn 
three  days.'  " 

What  Some  Women  Know 

"  At  4.30  in  the  afternoon  the  key  is  turned  on  the  unhappy 
women,  and  the  long,  gloomy  night  is  before  them. 

"  The  kitchen  is  a  dark,  smelly  place,  with  numerous  holes 
in  the  floor,  through  which  rats  find  ready  entrance.  Beyond  is 
the  storeroom,  and  thence  a  doorway  leading  into  a  dark  hall 
about  fourteen  feet  long.  It  is  here  that  the  dungeons  are 
located,  two  6x10  cells,  called  '  holes  '  by  the  matron,  which  are 
blacker  than  night,  damp  and  altogether  horrible.  A  thin  straw 
mattress  and  a  pair  of  blankets  constitute  the  only  furnishing 
of  this  awful  place.  Women  are  '  thrown  '  into  the  dungeon  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  matron,  without  a  chance  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

''  One  woman  who  had  not  stood  upon  her  feet  for  years 
was  confined  there  for  eighty-three  days  because  she  insisted 
on  having  a  receipt  for  valuables  that  had  been  taken  from  her 
when  she  came  into  the  prison.  During  part  of  that  time  she  was 
in  the  jacket.  Oh,  yes,  they  use  the  jacket  on  women  as  well  as 
on  the  men. 

*'  Without  light,  water  or  towels,  this  poor  woman,  unable 
to  move  save  by  crawling,  survived.  She  is  a  living  example  of 
what  the  human  body  may  endure.  She  was  finally  brought  out 
into  the  light,  given  a  pair  of  crutches  and  put  to  work  making 
buttonholes  in  the  men's  garments  that  are  made  by  the  women. 
Later,  for  a  trifling  reply,  she  was  knocked  to  the  floor  by  the 
matron,  dragged  to  her  cell  and  locked  in  for  three  months, 
with  no  food  but  bread  and  water. 
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"  When  she  was  released  again  she  was  not  permitted  to 
have  her  crutches.  Her  mode  of  locomotion  was  to  sit  in  a 
small  rocker  and  hitch  along  the  floor.  In  order  to  get  anything 
to  eat  she  had  to  hitch  down  eighteen  steps,  across  the  yard  to 
the  dining-room,  and  back  in  the  same  way.  In  rainy  weather 
she  did  not  get  out  at  all,  but  used  to  depend  for  food  upon 
the  kindness  of  the  other  prisoners,  who  ran  the  risk  of  being 
punished  by  giving  it  to  her." 

Cordelia  Botkin 

"  We  were  not  supposed  to  see  California  newspapers,  but 
the  matron  used  to  bring  in  clippings  for  her  favorites.  These 
clippings  were  always  of  horrible  occurrences.  If  a  paper  or 
book  had  any  case  of  poisoning,  for  instance,  it  would  be  marked 
with  the  name  of  Cordelia  Botkin  and  handed  to  that  unhappy 
woman.  Cordelia  Botkin  died  in  her  cell  from  the  effects  of 
softening  of  the  brain,  brought  on  by  the  mental  sufferings  she 
endured.  Whether  guilty  or  not,  she  was  human.  She  went 
through  hell  before  she  died." 

The  Straitjacket 

"  In  January,    1908,  a  prisoner  named  R was  caught 

making  shell  ornaments  In  his  cell.  The  captain  of  the  yard 
inferred  that  he  was  engaged  In  making  these  ornaments  for 
the  guards — that  he  was  trading — and  the  man  was  sent  to  the 
dungeon  and  placed  In  the  straitjacket  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing him  to  divulge  with  whom  he  was  '  doing  business.'  For 
several  days  he  was  kept  In  the  jacket — six  hours  In,  six  hours 
out. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  January  20,  1908,  Ed.  Morrell,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  accompany  the  dungeon  officer  when  he  went 
down  there,  came  Into  the  office  and  called  me  into  the  plate 
room. 

"  '  This  R case  Is  getting  fierce,'  he  groaned.      '  I  can't 

stand  seeing  much  more  of  this  kind  of  thing.  I  feel  like  throw- 
ing everything  up  and  killing  some  of  these  torturers.      R 
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can't  stand  much  more,  and  yet  they  Intend  giving  It  to  him 
worse  than  ever.  Just  now  the  captain  told  Murray  to  put  a 
coat  on  him  to-night  before  he  goes  Into  the  sack,  so  as  to  make 
it  tighter.  You  see,  he's  shrunk  so  much  since  he  first  went  In 
that  the  jacket  Is  getting  loose.  The  coat  will  make  It  fit  tight — 
and  hotter.' 

"  That  evening  the  dungeon-keeper — a  prisoner — rushed  to 

the  office  with  the  startling  Information  that  he  thought  R 

was  dying.  The  captain  came  Into  the  turnkey's  office  for  the 
keys  and  went  down  to  Investigate.  In  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
turned, a  look  of  fiendish  satisfaction  on  his  face. 

"  '  Has  he  squealed?  '  asked  Murray,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
yard. 

*'  '  No,  the ,'  was  the  reply,  '  but  he  will  be- 
fore I  get  through  with  him.' 

"  Men  sentenced  to  the  jacket  are  trussed  up  at  7  A.  M.  and 
remain  that  way  until  i  p.  m.  Then  they  have  the  freedom  of 
the  dark  cell  until  7  p.  m.,  when  they  are  again  trussed  up,  to  re- 
main until  I  A.  M.,  at  which  hour  the  sergeant  of  the  second 
watch  takes  the  jacket  off  until  morning.  They  are  fed  a  few 
ounces  of  bread  and  water  every  twenty-four  hours.  This  pun- 
ishment continues  as  long  as  the  captain  of  the  yard  desires. 

"  The  next  morning  an  extra  coat  was  placed  on  R be- 
fore he  was  laced  in  the  jacket.  In  a  few  minutes  his  screams 
of  agony  were  piercing  our  brains.  I  can  hear  them  yet.  I 
shall  always  hear  them.  Every  man  who  heard  them  uncon- 
sciously kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  We  moved  about  with  light 
tread.  Without  reasoning  about  It,  we  wanted  those  screams 
to  have  full  sway,  to  reach  everywhere,  all  through  the  prison, 
over  the  walls,  out  Into  the  world.  Into  the  homes  of  men  and 

women,  Into  the  schools.  Into  the  churches.     It  was  not  R , 

Convict  No.  20,581,  who  was  screaming;  It  was  not  the  human 
soul  that  was  being  strangled — It  was  the  composite,  the  group- 
soul  of  all  the  proscribed.  But  the  screams  did  not  seem  to 
move  those  who  had  It  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  victim.  Only 
his  fellow  convicts  suffered  with  him — 

And  through  each  brain  on  hands  of  pain 
Another's  terror  crept.' 
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''  The  screams  had  to  penetrate  two  steel  doors  and  wind 
through  the  cellar-like  passageway  to  the  outer  air.  Their  very 
falntness  made  them  more  horrible.  It  sounded  like  a  man  being 
tortured  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  After  the  dungeon-keeper 
had  timidly  reported  at  the  office  twice — he  was  always  fearful 
when  he  came  to  report  screams,  because  he  was  sometimes  sent 
back  with  a  reprimand  about  being  chicken-hearted — the  captain 
went  down  to  Investigate,  but  refused  to  release  the  victim.  He 
came  back,  jangling  the  keys  at  his  side  and  humming  '  Annie 
Rooney.'  After  a  time  the  screams  became  fainter.  Finally 
they  died  away. 

"  R was  carried  to  the  incorrigible  ward  that  evening. 

What  happened  to  him  up  there  he  will  have  to  tell  himself — 
If  he  ever  comes  out  of  San  Quentin  alive." 

A  ^Rotten  Crook  ' 

["  Smoky  "  was  one  of  Donald  Lowrle's  cell-mates.  He  was 
a  "  born  criminal  " — his  cradle  was  a  pasteboard  box  in  the 
middle  of  a  vacant  lot.  The  old  man  looms  largely  In  the  earlier 
pages,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  release  he  speaks  a  little  of  the 
things  he  knows  so  well.] 

"  '  I've  done  a  lot  of  thinkin'  lately,  and  I'm  goin'  out  t'do 
th'  right  thing.  This  kind  of  a  life  don't  pay  at  no  stage  of  th' 
game.  I've  been  drillin'  that  int'  all  th'  young  fellers  lately, 
th'  same  as  Charlie  Thorn  and  Buck  English,  an'  ol'  Kelsey  an' 
all  th'  other  old  timers  are  doln'  ev'ry  chance  they  get.  It  ain't 
us  old  crooks.  It  ain't  us  "  hardened  criminals,"  as  they  calls  us, 
that  steer  th'  young  fellers  wrong,  you  know  that.  Why,  half 
of  these  kids  that  blow  in  nowadays  know  more  about  th'  busi- 
ness than  I  ever  knew,  an'  more'n  I'd  ever  know,  even  if  I  was 
goin'  back  at  it.  It's  these  reform  schools  that  do  that.  Get  a 
bunch  of  kids  together  an'  they'll  learn  more  about  th'  crooked 
game  In  a  week  than  they'd  get  in  ten  years  here.  Kids  think 
it's  smart  to  know  all  th'  ins  and  outs.  But  I  keep  tellin'  'em  it 
don't  pay;  that  it  Is  a  sucker  game,  an'  that  we're  a  lot  of 
mutts. 
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"  '  Have  y'r  ever  stopped  t'  think  what  a  losin'  game  it  all 
is?  Take  St.  Paul  Blackie's  case  f'r  example.  He  got  pinched 
prowlin'  a  shack  in  th'  dead  of  night.  They  didn't  get  him 
in  the  act,  but  afterwards.  What  happened?  In  th'  first  place 
th'  owner  of  th'  house  lost  a  measly  $17.  Then  when  they  tried 
Blackie  th'  guy  that  lost  the  $17  had  t'  come  to  court  as  a 
witness,  an'  lost  three  days'  work.  There  were  four  or  five 
other  witnesses,  an'  of  course  they  lost  their  time,  too.  It  cost 
the  county  over  $500,  an'  that's  puttin'  it  light,  f'r  the  trial. 
Then  Blackie  got  ten  years,  an'  lost  his  liberty.  He  came  here 
and  worked  in  th'  jute  mill  year  after  year,  all  th'  time  losin' 
the  pay  that  a  man  ought  t'  get  f'r  his  work.  Yet  all  th'  time  he 
was  losin'  this  pay  it  cost  the  State  30  or  40  cents  a  day  t'  keep 
him — that's  more'n  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  f'r  one  man,  an' 
there's  close  t'  2,000  here,  not  t'  mention  Folsom.  Not  only 
this,  but  Blackie  was  gettin'  older  all  th'  time,  an'  losin'  in  char- 
acter every  day.  When  his  time  was  up  he  went  out  sore,  with 
his  mind  made  up  t'  get  even.  You  know  how  he  got  even. 
He  was  out  three  weeks  an'  then  got  fifteen  years  at  Folsom 
f'r  holdin'  a  man  up  and  gettin'  ten  dollars  off  him.  An'  while 
Blackie  was  doin'  his  ten-spot  here  his  mother  went  t'  th'  poor- 
house,  where  th'  State  had  t'  support  her,  an'  she  died  there. 
S'  y'r  see,  all  th'  way  through,  from  start  t'  finish,  it  was  a  dead 
loss  all  around.  ...  Of  course,  lots  of  people  think  that 
society  gains  somethin'  by  sendin'  a  man  here  an'  makin'  life  a 
hell  f'r  him.  They  think  th'  example  keeps  lots  of  others  from 
breakin'  the  laws;  but  I  don't.  .  .  .  There's  somethin'  rotten 
somewhere.  If  they'd  let  us  guys  work  an'  pay  us  f'r  it,  an' 
make  us  pay  f'r  what  we  got,  y'r'd  see  a  big  difference.  Y'r 
wouldn't  see  men  comin'  back,  an  y'r'd  see  lots  of  'em  go  out  an' 
take  their  proper  place  in  th'  world.  They'd  have  th'  work 
habit  then,  because  they'd  know  that  work  brings  a  man  all  that 
makes  life  worth  while. 

"  '  I  tell  y'r  th'  time  has  got  t'  come  when  these  places  '11 
be  sensible.  This  ain't  no  mush,  it's  good  common  sense.  My 
life  is  gone  now,  I'm  vergin'  on  old  age,  but  my  life  wouldn't 
'abeen  wasted  if  they'd  had  th'  right  system  th'  first  time  I  got 
kicked  inter  this  dump.     Courts  an'  jails  an'  prisons  are  neces- 
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sary,  I  know  that.  I  know  that  people  have  a  right  to  keep 
what  belongs  t'  'em,  an'  that  when  a  man  takes  a  life,  or  when 
he  takes  what  ain't  his  by  right  of  his  work,  he's  got  t'  be  cut 
out  of  th'  herd  an'  put  over  th'  jumps,  but  when  they  do  that 
why  don't  they  try  to  make  a  better  man  of  him  instead  of 
treatin'  him  like  a  brute? 

"  '  Some  day,  when  women  get  a  say  in  makin'  th'  law,  y'r'll 
see  a  big  change  in  all  these  things.  Th'  only  days  that  stand 
out  in  my  life  are  days  when  I  met  women.  Th'  only  kind  things 
I  ever  had  done  f'r  me  was  by  women.' 

"  The  officer  came  to  dress  '  Smoky  '  in  his  '  glad  rags,'  and 
a  few  minutes  later  he  shook  hands  with  me  and  passed  out  of 
the  front  gate — and  out  of  my  life.  I  have  never  heard  of  him 
since  that  day.  As  we  turned  to  wave  good-bye  before  ducking 
through  the  man-gate,  the  lieutenant  of  the  yard  sneered  and 
said: 

*'  '  I  wonder  how  long  before  that  rotten  crook  will  be 
back?'" 

4c  4(  ♦ 

When  Alexander  the  Great  asked  Diogenes  what  he  could  do 
for  him,  the  answer  came :  "  Stand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine." 

The  convict  of  to-day  is  usually  neither  a  cynic  nor  a  wise 
man.  But,  whatever  he  may  have  forfeited,  he  retains,  at  least, 
this  inalienable  right — to  be  judged,  not  by  the  careless,  the  in- 
competent, or  the  vindictive;  but  in  the  light  of  all  that  science 
has  revealed,  and  society  has  ignored.  And  so,  though  he  be 
less  than  Diogenes,  he  may  well  say  to  the  public,  that  is  greater 
than  Alexander,  "  Stand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine." 

For  his  life  is  dark  at  the  best,  and  not  all  the  shadows  are 
of  his  own  contriving. 
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IT  Is  Impossible  to  discuss  Colonel  Roosevelt  any  further. 
He  has  said,  himself,  all  that  could  be  said — and  Incon- 
testably  more  than  any  man  who  has  received  a  nation's 
trust,  should  be  capable  of  saying.  He  has  strangely  disre- 
garded the  traditions  that  should  bind,  not  merely  an  ex-PresI- 
dent,  but  all  prominent  public  men.  He  has  substituted  diatribe, 
misstatement  and  personalities,  for  dignity,  dispassionateness  and 
common  sense.  He  has  attempted  to  wreck  his  party;  he  has 
succeeded  In  wrecking  utterly  his  own  reputation. 

There  have  been  many  semi-humorous,  half-doubtful  refer- 
ences to  his  egomania  and  reckless  ambition.  All  doubt  may 
now  be  abandoned.  What  others  have  regarded  as  a  jest, — 
not  very  entertaining, — Colonel  Roosevelt  regards  as  his  just 
prerogative.  He  demands  a  dictatorship — In  the  name  of  the 
people.  He  asserts  that  he  appointed  our  nominal  President, 
and  has  the  right  to  remove  him.  He  would  constitute  himself 
our  next,  and  permanent,  President.  He  would  brush  aside  any 
pledge  or  obligation,  as  he  has  already  brushed  aside  the  most 
specific  declaration  that  could  be  formulated  with  regard  to  the 
tenure  of  the  highest  office — at  present — In  the  country. 

If  the  American  people  desire  him,  on  these  terms, — and 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life, — they  deserve  him.  It  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  progressive  principles,  of  parties  or  politics. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  decency,  and  public  indecency. 

*  *  * 

All  honor  to  the  brave.  Gallant  men  went  to  their  death 
when  the  brief  career  of  the  Titanic  was  ended:  officers,  pas- 
sengers and  crew.  A  special  word  is  the  inadequate  due  of  the 
engineers.  Not  one  survived.  They  realized  the  danger  to  the 
uttermost.  Even  while  almost  everybody  else  on  board,  with 
the  exception  of  the  officers,  believed  that  the  ship  was  safer 
than  the  lifeboats,  they  knew  the  inevitable  end — and  faced  it, 
with  the  Indomitable  courage  that  does  not  always  reach  public 
knowledge.  In  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the  throne  of 
desolation,   they  may  stand,  nothing  fearing.     In  the  hour  of 
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death,  and  In  the  day  of  judgment,  they  acquitted  themselves  as 
men.  Surely  such  little  leisure  as  the  world  can  spare  for  remem- 
brance, shall  be  given  to  them,  and  to  all  who  justified  their  man- 
hood in  that  time  of  temptation,  coming  swiftly  upon  them,  when 
security  seemed  Impregnable  and  the  naked  grip  with  tragedy 

a  remote  Imagination. 

*  *  * 

A  GOOD  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  with  regard  to 
the  disaster,  from  every  possible  angle.  Including  the  angle  of 
absurdity.  This  Is  quite  natural,  of  course;  for  the  habit  of 
clear  thinking,  the  sense  of  proportion  and  relation,  Is  almost 
as  rare  as  the  dodo  In  these  hurried  times,  when  the  first  require- 
ment Is  sensation,  and  the  last  and  most  negligible,  common  sense. 
Several  press  preachers,  deeply  affected  by  the  mathematical 
magnitude  of  the  catastrophe,  delivered  themselves  very  elo- 
quently upon  the  futility  of  all  human  effort  in  competition  with 
the  casual  destructiveness  of  nature.  The  skill,  the  aptitude, 
the  applied  knowledge  of  four  centuries  of  nautical  experiment 
found  their  ultimate  expression  in  the  Titanic.  "  Then  nature 
spoke,  and  the  greatest  work  of  man  was  as  nothing." 

Humility  Is  no  doubt  admirable  In  its  proper  place,  but  In 
this  connection  it  Is  stupid  as  well  as  offensive.  There  was  no 
more  conflict  here  between  the  ambition  of  man  and  the  re- 
morseless opposition  of  nature,  than  may  be  found  every  day 
In  the  familiar  details  that  have  become  trivial  to  us.  The 
Titanic  did  not  founder  because  she  was  the  biggest  ship  In  the 
world,  and  the  most  luxurious.  She  went  to  the  bottom  because 
the  universal  rule  of  reasonable  care  was  violated.  If  anyone 
attempts  to  cross  Broadway  or  the  Strand,  or  any  crowded 
thoroughfare,  without  paying  due  attention  to  the  obstacles  that 
he  may  expect  to  encounter,  he  may  get  to  the  other  side — or  he 
may  not.  But  no  one  bothers  about  the  punlness  of  man  and 
the  immensity  of  nature,  at  the  inquest.  If  an  Inquest  be  necessary. 

The  Titanic  was  lost  because  hundreds  of  other  ships  have 
not  been  lost.  She  was  taking  risks  that  have  been  taken  re- 
peatedly, in  varying  degree,  by  Atlantic  liners.  But  the  law 
of  averages  did  not  pause  to  consider  that  this  particular  trip 
was  a  maiden  trip,  that  this  particular  ship  was  a  first  offender. 
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The  penalty  was  exacted  from  the  biggest  ship  in  the  world, 
as  it  might  have  been  exacted  from  any  tramp  steamer  that 
chose  to  go  at  full  speed  in  a  neighborhood  where  full  speed 
was  extremely  risky,  and  when  complete  warning  had  been 
given.  Reliance  was  placed  on  luck  and  an  effective  look-out. 
The  luck  failed.  So  did  the  look-out.  The  danger  was  seen, 
but  not  in  time  to  avoid  it.  And  the  result  was  tragedy.  But 
nothing  whatever  is  proved  with  regard  to  man's  o'ervaulting 
ambition  and  nature's  calm  contempt  for  it.  There  is  no  reason 
why  big  ships  should  not  be  built.  There  is  only  reason — over- 
much reason — for  greater  care  and  clear  prevision.  There  are 
lessons  from  the  loss  of  the  Titanic — sad  and  heart-breaking 
lessons:  but  surely  not  this,  that  man  should  give  up  one  iota 
of  progress,  one  iota  of  achievement.  Nature  had  no  more 
hostility  toward  the  Titanic  than  toward  the  thousands  of  big 
and  little  ships  that  have  sailed  the  high  seas  few  or  many  times, 
and  one  time  missed  the  harbor  lights  and  sent  no   message 

home. 

*  ♦  * 

Tragedies  are  the  commonplaces  of  civilization.  Men  and 
women  have  their  lives  crushed  out,  swiftly  or  slowly,  through 
all  the  days,  by  railway,  in  mine  or  factory.  The  toll  is  never 
remitted.  But  the  loss  of  the  Titanic  gripped  public  interest  in 
a  special  way  and  appealed  to  the  public  sense  of  drama  and 
tragedy,  because  of  its  spectacular  effects.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  anticipated  and  the  unforeseen  was  so  monstrous  as 
to  appear  grotesque.  With  all  the  luxuries  of  a  superb  hotel, 
with  lights  and  laughter  and  music,  the  passengers  were  to  be 
carried  from  port  to  port,  guarded,  untroubled,  entertained. 
And  when  the  great  ship  came  into  New  York  Harbor,  every 
craft  that  was  capable  of  producing  noise  would  blare  its  wel- 
come to  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  while  the  captain  stood  on  the 
bridge,  proud  of  his  superb  charge,  and  the  passengers  crowded 
to  the  rails  and  thousands  of  waiting  friends  watched  from  the 
pier.  The  managing  director  of  the  line  would  receive  general 
felicitations:  he  would  accord,  perhaps,  brief  interviews  to  the 
press;  another  record,  whether  of  speed,  or  size,  or  comfort, 
'v\  ould  have  been  accomplished  and  acclaimed    ,     .     . 
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And  the  reality    .     .     . 

Shame  to  all  who  made  capital  out  of  the  calamity — who, 
careless  or  wilfully  untruthful,  scattered  the  half  lies  and  the 
whole  lies  of  sensational  incident,  adding  recklessly  to  pain  under 
the  pretence  of  relieving  torturing  anxiety  or  satisfying  a 
legitimate  demand  for  information.  Those  specious  details  of 
the  dark,  starless  night  and  the  tossing  sea:  those  brutalities  of 
imagination  that  gloated  in  headlines  and  meticulous  descrip- 
tions over  the  agonies  of  separation  and  death,  over  possible 
cowardice,  possible  error, — and  impossible  accuracy!  Shame  to 
the  reckless,  the  virulent,  the  more  than  cowardly,  who  selected 
their  victims  when  the  knowledge  of  facts  and  the  right  of 
judgment  had  not  emerged  from  the  welter  of  conflicting  rumors, 
and  denounced  as  scapegoats  those  who,  for  all  that  they  could 
know,  might  have  been  the  heroic  figures  of  the  catastrophe! 

*  ♦  * 

The  senatorial  investigation,  so  much  criticised,  was  not 
merely  desirable:  it  was  indispensable.  For  though  the  sur- 
vivors could  not  be  expected  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  complete, 
or,  in  some  cases,  even  reasonable  justice  to  themselves,  it  was 
right  to  obtain  a  record  of  the  facts  as  soon  as  possible,  before 
time  and  conscious  or  casual  influence  had  modified  the  impres- 
sions of  the  witnesses.  The  actual  conduct  of  the  investigation 
was,  of  course,  as  absurd  as  the  senators  could  make  it.  The 
admission  of  hearsay  evidence;  the  absence  of  method,  of  any 
guiding  principle;  the  reflection  of  popular  clamor  within  the 
committee  room;  the  exceptional  Incompetence  of  the  chair- 
man; the  thoughtful  avoidance  of  expert  assistance; — were  all  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  controlling  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  and  need  not  excite  any  surprise  in  our  own  coun- 
try, however  much  Europe  may  have  been  astonished. 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  true  that  we  have  learnt  much  from  the  dis- 
aster that  we  did  not  know  before;  but  It  is  painfully  true  that, 
as  usual,  we  have  waited  for  a  colossal  calamity  to  draw  our 
attention  to  the  value  of  the  simple  prevision  that  would  have 
prevented  our  attention  being  aroused  at  all.     Everybody  who 
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has  crossed  the  Atlantic  knew  that  the  lifeboat  accommodation 
was  usually  quite  inadequate  on  the  lines  that  carried  steerage 
passengers.  But  no  one  had  protested  loudly  enough  to  be 
heard.  Even  the  warning  of  the  Republic  was  disregarded:  it 
was  not  sufficiently  ominous.  But  why  did  not  some  of  the  busy 
critics  do  a  little  criticising  before  the  Titanic  sailed? 

The  great  steamship  companies  have  relied,  like  the  public, 
upon  the  floating  capacity  of  the  ships,  In  case  of  emergency; 
and  upon  the  assurance  given  by  the  wireless  installation,  with 
the  tremendous  range  of  Its  appeal  for  assistance.  They  had 
no  right  to  rely  upon  anything,  except  complete  preparation  for 
every  possible  danger.  But  the  public  must  share  a  little  of 
the  blame,  as  they  shared  the  general  confidence  In  the  ships 
and  Ignored  the  unconcealed  paucity  of  boats. 

All  the  circumstances  were  exceptional.  The  Titanic — if  her 
plans  were  completely  carried  out  and  the  finishing  touches  not 
"  scamped  "  through  haste  to  get  her  into  the  water — was  Im- 
mune from  ordinary  perils  of  storm  or  collision.  She  sank,  be- 
cause she  found  the  one  thing  that  would  sink  her.  Yet,  even 
at  the  worst,  no  one.  In  shipping  circles  or  anywhere  else,  would 
have  conceived  It  possible  that  she  could  sink  so  rapidly  that  a 
ship  fifty  miles  away  would  arrive  too  late.  Her  builders  had 
not  contemplated  that  she  would  charge  icebergs  at  practically 
full  speed.  With  such  a  basis,  It  Is  not  easy  to  argue.  If, 
Instead  of  a  clear  night  and  a  calm  sea,  there  had  been  March 
weather  and  struggling  mountains  of  water,  an  excess  of  life- 
boats might  not  have  proved  more  effective  than  a  deficiency. 

•p  "P  'p 

The  opinion  of  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  of  the  British 
Navy,  is  worth  quoting,  for  the  pressure  of  the  recent  catas- 
trophe should  not  lead  to  false  ideas  with  regard  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  reform  measures  should  be  accelerated.  He  says : 
"  The  policy  of  every  Power  possessing  a  great  steam  mercan- 
tile marine  has  been — and  It  is  respectfully  submitted,  has  wisely 
been — to  encourage  the  introduction  and  increase  in  number  of 
watertight  compartments  rather  than  an  Increase  in  number  of 
boats.     As  to  this  there  has  been  perfect  unanimity  among  the 
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maritime  nations  of  the  world.  This  unanimity  Is  simply  the 
expression  of  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  emi- 
nent seamen  sailing  under  every  flag.  Not  a  few  of  these  knew 
by  experience  what  it  was  to  depend  upon  boats  to  save  a  ship's 
human  freight,  and  how  often  reliance  on  them  had  been  griev- 
ously disappointed.  Not  a  few,  also,  knew  by  experience  how 
often  human  lives  have  been  saved  owing  to  the  good  structural 
arrangements  of  a  ship  when  her  boats  could  not  have  been 
used  at  all.  Boats,  of  course,  there  must  be;  but  what  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  of  them  should  be  borne  in  mind." 


It  may  be  assumed — and  the  responsible  authorities  will 
carefully  verify  the  assumption — that  in  future  all  liners  will 
be  provided  with  sufficient  boats;  that  all  crews  will  be  thor- 
oughly disciplined  In  boat  drills  and  In  preparation  for  emer- 
gencies; that  a  wireless  operator  will  be  continually  on  duty;  that 
provision  will  be  made  for  lateral  bulkheads  in  addition  to 
transverse  watertight  compartments,  and  that  complete  control 
of  the  doors  by  the  officer  on  the  bridge  will  be  assured,  as  in 
the  admirable  system  adopted  In  the  United  States  Navy,  nothing 
being  left  to  chance,  or  negligence,  or  the  accident  of  Imperfect 
testing,  while  such  re-opening  as  occurred  on  the  Titanic  should 
be  followed  by  automatic  re-closing.  Possibilities  to  be  consid- 
ered are  the  installation  of  searchlights  and  the  carrying  of  motor 
launches. 

But  the  main  responsibility.  In  the  future  as  In  the  past,  will 
rest  upon  the  officers  of  the  ship.  It  was  not  confidence  in  her 
unsinkability  that  lost  the  Titanic.  No  captain  or  officer  would 
recklessly  run  the  risk  of  an  accident  that  would  close  or  mar 
his  professional  career,  apart  from  any  other  consideration.  It 
is  evident  that  the  routine  of  the  ship  was  considered  sufficient; 
that  unjustifiable  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  few  men  on  duty. 
Only  repeated  immunity  could  lead  to  the  captain  of  a  great 
liner  permitting  her  to  go  at  unreduced  speed  In  such  a  neighbor- 
hood. That  he  should  do  so  after  receiving  clear  warnings  of 
the  presence  of  Ice  in  the  vicinity,  seems  incredible.  The  ice 
field  was  not  entered  prematurely,  unexpectedly.    The  time  had 
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been  calculated,  the  danger  was  known.  But  It  was  not  realized. 
Watchfulness  was  depended  upon  to  avoid  disaster,  when  meas- 
ures should  have  been  taken  to  make  disaster  Impossible,  so  far 
as  human  effort  and  foresight  could  go.  But  routine  was  fol- 
lowed; and  routine  proved  Inadequate,  as,  sooner  or  later,  it 
was  bound  to  do.     And  the  price  of  the  mistake  has  been  paid 

in  full. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Asquith's  Home  Rule  Bill  has  been  cordially  accepted 
by  Mr.  John  Redmond,  the  Nationalist  leader,  who  calls  it  "  a 
great  measure,  adequate  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  its  pro- 
moters." He  believes  that  "  it  will  have  the  effect  of  turning 
Ireland  Into  a  happy  and  prosperous  country,  and  a  united,  loyal 
and  contented  people."  He  adds  that  the  Separatists,  once  a 
large  proportion  of  Irishmen,  are  now  only  a  small  section. 

Of  course,  England  and  Ireland  are  the  countries  chiefly 
concerned;  and  In  view  of  Mr.  Redmond's  pronouncement,  there 
will  not  be  any  general  tendency  here  to  criticise  the  details;  the 
Bill  will  be  taken  as  sufficiently  satisfactory.  Yet  it  is  not  a 
statesmanlike  measure,  and  It  seems  to  combine  very  skilfully 
the  two  distinct  disadvantages  of  unfairness  to  Ireland  and  un- 
fairness to  England.  It  Is  not  calculated  to  insure  the  perma- 
nent settlement  that  every  friend  of  either  or  both  countries  will 
desire. 

9|C  ^  9|C 

Exception  may  be  taken  in  the  first  place  to  the  financial 
provisions.  These  are  not  niggardly:  they  are  generous.  But 
they  are  clumsily  expressed,  and  the  clumsiness  Is  not  redeemed 
by  being  intentional.  The  object,  apparently,  has  been  to  con- 
ceal the  true  facts  of  the  case  both  from  the  ordinary  Irishman 
and  the  ordinary  Englishman,  or,  at  least,  to  make  confusion 
much  simpler  than  clear  enlightenment. 

Briefly,  the  arrangements  are: 
a.  Ireland  is  to  contribute  nothing  to  Imperial  expenses — army, 
navy,    national   debt,   consular   service,    etc.      Under   Mr. 
Gladstone's  first  Bill,  her  contribution  was  fixed  at  $17,- 
500,000;  under  the  Bill  of  1893,  at  $12,000,000. 
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b.  The  English  Government  is  to  provide  an  annual  subsidy  of 

about  $10,000,000,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  deficit 
that  has  prevailed  during  recent  years.  This  subsidy  is 
disguised  more  or  less  ingeniously  by  the  subterfuges  of 
the  Bill. 

c.  An  unconcealed  subsidy  of  $2,500,000  is  also  to  be  paid  an- 

nually— the  sum  being  gradually  reduced. 
It  will  be   seen,   therefore,   that   Ireland  is  to   receive    an 
annual  gratuity  of  about  $12,500,000  and  is  to  be  excused  from 
her  quota  of  Imperial  charges;  in  other  words,   she  is  to  be 
started,  practically,  with  a  revenue-gift  of  some  $25,000,000. 

♦  ♦  « 

Now,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  experiment  of  self- 
government  should  be  inaugurated  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  insure  suc- 
cess. Naturally,  the  financial  conditions  are  extremely  impor- 
tant. But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  make  those  conditions  other 
than  absolutely  simple  and  obvious.  Big  work  has  to  be  done 
in  Ireland;  the  men  who  have  proved  themselves  excellent  leaders 
in  guerrilla  warfare  have  soon — It  is  to  be  hoped — to  prove 
themselves  competent,  and  more  than  competent,  administrators. 
The  future  of  their  country  depends  upon  them;  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  their  countrymen  shall  be  in  a  position  to  know  quite 
definitely  what  they  are  doing  and  in  what  degree  they  deserve 
praise  and  approval.  The  significance  of  the  annual  subsidy 
must  therefore  be  recognized,  that  the  people  may  not  accept 
less  from  their  leaders  than  they  have  a  right  to  expect,  or  credit 
them  with  falsely  estimated  achievements. 

♦  >|(  4t 

Other  criticism  may  be  confined  for  the  present  to  one  com- 
prehensive and  one  minor  point.  Constitution-building  Is  never 
very  easy;  but  a  few  people  through  the  centuries  have  possessed 
the  art  of  making  difliculties  seem  simple.  Mr.  Asqulth,  in 
accordance  with  modern  custom,  has  avoided  temptation;  his 
Bill  Is  filled  with  parallelisms,  dualities,  overlappings,  reserva- 
tions, restraints  and  contingencies.  The  Imperial  Government 
is  still  to  collect  the  taxes,  though  it  will  not  administer  the  Post 
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Office;  It  will  continue  to  control  the  Constabulary,  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  the  Old  Age  Pensions  scheme, 
the  National  Insurance  Act;  it  will  be  here,  there  and  every- 
where, apparently  doing  a  great  deal  and  paying  handsomely  for 
the  privilege.  The  new  Irish  Government  may  occupy  all  the 
seats  that  are  not  reserved. 

Probably  the  arrangement  will  work  out  far  better  In  prac- 
tice than  on  paper;  but  It  does  not  satisfy  the  sense  of  symmetry, 
or  the  sense  of  nationality. 

The  other  point  referred  to  is  the  constitution  of  the  Second 
Chamber — a  nominated  Senate.  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  the 
precise  legislative  value  of  a  Senate  nominated,  ultimately,  by 
the  Irish  Executive.  It  would  seem,  chiefly,  to  be  destined  to 
exercise  the  privilege  of  obeying  orders;  and  It  cannot  be  accepted 
cheerfully  by  those  who  believe  in  accelerating,  not  retarding, 
democratic  developments. 

*  *  * 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Bill  has  been  introduced  are 
very  different  from  those  prevailing  in  1886  and  in  1893.  The 
apparently  Irreconcilable  opposition  of  Ulster  Is  still  threaten- 
ingly In  evidence;  but  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  English 
electorate.  The  passionate  protest  that  greeted  Mr.  Gladstone's 
first  measure,  the  storm  of  disapproval  that  swept  over  the  coun- 
try, belongs  unmistakably  to  other  times  and  other  manners; 
the  most  energetic  efforts  of  the  Unionist  leaders  have  failed  to 
revive  that  narrow,  if  sincere,  prejudice.  A  few  fanatics  are  left; 
but  the  obvious  tendency  Is  toward  justice,  comprehension.  If 
the  electorate  hesitates,  it  Is  not  because  it  wishes  to  deal  with 
the  question  on  the  basis  of  outmoded  animosities,  but  because 
it  desires  to  avoid  further  mistakes.  It  is  perplexed  about  the 
attitude  of  Ulster.  To  confer  Home  Rule  on  a  house  so  vio- 
lently divided  against  itself,  seems  at  the  best  a  dubious  proceed- 
ing. And  though  the  English  taxpayer  is  acustomed  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  lion's  share  of  all  Imperial  burdens,  and  many 
burdens  not  imperial,  he  has  an  uneasy  feeling  that  generosity 
to  others  should  not  be  too  widely  divorced  from  justice  to  him- 
self.    If  the  Nationalists  and  the  Orangemen  are  prepared  to 
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dwell  together  In  unity  and  amity,  he  Is  prepared  to  make  a  fair 
contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  new  establishment  and  to 
start  the  happy  couple  with  every  encouragement  on  what  he 
hopes  will  be  a  prosperous  career.  But  he  does  not  quite  under- 
stand why  this  contribution  should  be  so  disguised  and  dis- 
tributed, that  he  will  not  know  exactly  what  he  has  committed 
himself  to  pay,  until  he  has  been  paying  it  for  several  years.  And 
subsidies  that  have  been  paid  for  several  years  have  a  habit  of 
extending  themselves  Into  perpetual  annuities. 


A  REALLY  statesmanlike  measure  would  have  had  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  success — subject  to  the  delay  that  will  be  inter- 
posed by  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the  powers  of  its  restricted 
veto.  But  the  present  Bill  Is  the  result  of  bargainings,  not  of 
convictions.  It  is  a  patchwork  of  compromises, — afraid  to  give, 
reluctant  to  withhold;  and  it  lends  itself  to  the  crude  but 
vehement  partisan  attacks  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  For  the  Union- 
ist leader,  who  has  no  administrative  experience,  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  aggressive  opposition,  unmitigated  by  the  sense  of 
responsibility  which  was  generally  found  lying  beneath  Mr.  Bal- 
four's more  subtle,  if  less  popular,  strategy. 

The  statement  that  the  Bill  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  process 
of  devolution  and  that  similar  provisions  will  be  applied  to  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  is  not  calculated  to  give  it  a  specially  smooth 
passage.  The  English  voter  has  seen  self-government  worthily 
exercised  by  the  Over-Sea  Dominions;  and  he  has  been  content. 
Nations  have  been  built  up,  sturdy,  initiative,  self-supporting. 
But  a  mere  muddle  of  provincial  parliaments  conflicting  or  inter- 
related with  the  imperial  machinery,  and  kept  in  motion  by 
subsidies  from  the  English  exchequer,  will  not  appeal  to  his 
pride  or  his  pocket.  If  all  the  nationalities  are  to  send  repre- 
sentatives, but  no  revenue,  to  Westminster,  the  Englishman  will 
begin  to  feel  that  his  own  house  is  apparently  everybody  else's 
castle — rent-free  and  attractively  furnished. 

♦  *  * 

The  Black  Strike — as  the  disastrous  coal  conflict  in  Great 
Britain  was  called — is  fading,  with  other  tragedies,  Into  the  dim 
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past  that  Is  now  measured  by  months;  for  the  world  Is  too  busy 
to  think  in  years  or  remember  In  decades.  But,  though  Labor 
may  justly  fight  Its  fight,  and  fight  for  Its  own  hand,  It  Is  surely  es- 
sential that  some  ameliorative  conventions  should  be  established, 
such  as  have  already  modified  the  brutalities  of  that  curious 
anachronism  described  as  civilized  warfare.  The  reluctance  of 
the  men  to  resume  work  so  long  as  their  strike  pay  enabled  them 
to  live  comfortably  and  patronize  the  local  music  halls;  their 
indifference  to  the  distress  of  tens  of  thousands  of  starving 
women  and  children,  who  received  no  strike  pay,  since  the  idle- 
ness of  their  breadwinners  was  enforced,  and  not  voluntary;  the 
contempt  for  the  community  at  large;  the  avowed  aim  to  compel 
the  concessions  demanded  by  paralyzing  the  industries  of  the 
nation  and  coercing  the  long-suffering  public; — all  these  features 
of  the  struggle  may  find  apologists,  but  they  certainly  seem  to 
point  to  the  development  of  a  class-selfishness,  a  section-selfish- 
ness, that  is  rapidly  submerging  the  old  ideas  of  social  relations. 
Emphasis  may  again  be  placed — not  cynically,  but  with  the  In- 
sistence of  truth — upon  the  obvious  lesson  that  those  who  have 
built  up  the  power  to  destroy  a  nation,  are  its  real  rulers. 

*  *  * 

This  war  upon  the  nation  was  not  an  example  of  Syndicalism 
in  Its  full  significance;  but  It  gave  an  excellent  Illustration  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  future.  Syndicalism  itself  Is  not  a  dis- 
covery of  the  last  few  months,  though  its  notoriety  is  recent. 
It  has  been  developing,  slowly,  inevitably,  since  the  discussion 
of  the  principle  of  the  general  strike  by  the  Congress  of  the 
International  Labor  Association  at  Brussels  in  1868.  It  was 
there  declared  that  it  was  "  only  necessary  for  producers  to  cease 
to  produce  In  order  to  make  government  Impossible."  The  Idea 
lingered.  Tortelier,  a  Paris  anarchist — a  carpenter  by  trade — 
was  apparently  the  first  to  suggest.  In  1888,  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  general  strike  on  international  lines  should  be  adopted 
as  a  definite  policy.  Six  years  later,  at  a  Congress  at  Nantes, 
the  policy  was  formally  indorsed  in  preference  to  electoral  and 
uncoercive  methods. 

And  Syndicalism  has  arrived;  at  least,  it  has  arrived  half- 
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way — en  passant  to  complete  domination  of  the  Industrial,  social 
and  political  organization  of  the  world,  or  en  route  to  a  debacle. 
For  neither  Labor  sympathies  nor  Capitalist  prejudices  can  alter 
the  fact  that  Syndicalism  means  war  on  all  existing  governments; 
war  on  a  vast  scale,  ruthless,  ceaseless. 

These  are  the  avowed  objects:  Every  Industry  thoroughly 
organlzed^In  the  first  place,  to  fight  for  the  control  of  the  In- 
dustry, and  then  to  administer  It;  coordination  of  all  Industries 
through  a  central  production  board,  which  will  Issue  Its  demands 
on  the  different  departments,  leaving  to  the  men  themselves  to 
determine  under  what  conditions  the  work  should  be  done. 
**  This  would  mean  democracy  In  real  life.  ...  So  long  as 
shareholders  are  permitted  to  continue  their  ownership  or  the 
State  to  administer  on  behalf  of  the  shareholders,  slavery  and 
oppression  are  bound  to  be  the  rule  In  Industry.     ..." 

The  Issue  Is  fairly  presented.  There  Is  no  fighting  In  the 
dark.  But  even  the  most  strenuous  opponent  of  the  latest 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  force  will  scarcely  fail  to  realize 
that  while  the  Cabinets  and  Senates  and  politicians  of  the  world 
have  been  playing  with  the  toys  of  second  childhood,  the  workers, 
the  masses — the  real  democracy  that  Is  so  much  flattered  and  so 
much  despised — have  actually  had  the  audacity  to  conceive  a  big 
Idea,  an  idea  so  big,  in  fact,  that  its  unchecked  development  will 
result  in  the  complete  subversion  of  the  whole  cherished  Estab- 
lished Order  of  Things  throughout  the  world.  Nero  was  ac- 
cused of  fiddling  while  Rome  burned.  He  has  been  defended. 
But  there  are  some  fiddlers  in  high  places  to-day,  or  who  wish 
to  be  In  high  places  to-morrow,  who  will  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
apologists  when  the  history  that  Is  being  made,  is  being  written. 
For  Syndicalism  may  be  magnificent:  but — It  is  War. 
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